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TRANSLATOR'S   PREFACE 

The  following  translation  has  been  undertaken  with  the 
hope  of  rendering  Kant's  '*Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft" 
intelligible  to  the  English  student. 

The  difficulties  which  meet  the  reader  and  the  translator 
of  this  celebrated  work  arise  from  various  causes.  Kant 
was  a  man  of  clear,  vigorous,  and  trenchant  thought,  and, 
after  nearly  twelve  years'  meditation,  could  not  be  in  doubt 
as  to  his  own  system.     But  the  Horatian  rule  of 

Verba  prffivisam  rem  non  invita  soquentur, 

will  not  apply  to  him.  He  had  never  studied  the  art  of 
expression.  He  wearies  by  frequent  repetitions,  and  em- 
ploys a  great  number  of  words  to  express,  in  the  clumsiest 
way,  what  could  have  been  enounced  more  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly in  a  few.  The  main  statement  in  his  sentences  is 
often  overlaid  with  a  multitude  of  qualifying  and  explana- 
tory clauses;  and  the  reader  is  lost  in  a  maze,  from  which 
he  has  great  difficulty  in  extricating  himself.  There  are 
some  passages  which  have  no  main  verb;  others,  in  which 
the  author  loses  sight  of  the  subject  with  which  he  set  out, 
and  concludes  with  a  predicate  regarding  something  else 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  his  argument.  All  this  can  be 
easily  accounted  for.  Kant,  as  he  mentions  in  a  letter  to 
Lambert,  took  nearly  twelve  years  to  excogitate  his  work, 
and  only  five  months  to  write  it.  He  was  a  German  pro- 
fessor, a  student  of  solitary  habits,  and  had  never,  except 
on  one  occasion,  been  out  of  Konigsberg.  He  had,  besides, 
to  propound  a  new  system  of  philosophy,  and  to  enounce 
ideas  that  were  entirely  to  revolutionize  European  thought. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  excellences  of  style  in 
this  work.  His  expression  is  often  as  precise  and  forcible 
as  his  thought;  and,  in  some  of  his  nolea  ea^ wwaXY^  ^  \ift 
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BUma  up,  in  two  or  three  apt  and  powerful  worda,  thou] 
which,  at  other  times,  he  employs  pages  tu  develop.  His 
terminology,  which  has  been  so  violently  denounced,  ia 
really  uf  great  use  in  clo&rly  determining  bis  system,  and 
ill  rendering  its  peculiarities  more  easy  ol  comprehension. 

A  previous  traiksladon  of  the  KritiJc  exists,  which,  had 
it  been  satisfactory,  would  have  dispensed  with  the  preseut. 
Bui  the  trnoslator  had,  evidently,  uo  very  extensive  oo- 
(luaintance  with  the  German  language,  and  still  less  with 
Ilia  subject.  A  translator  ought  to  be  an  interpreting  intsl- 
lect  between  the  aathor  and  the  reader;  but,  in  the  present 
case,  the  only  interpreting  medium  has  been  the  dictionary. 

Indeed,  Kant's  fate  in  this  country  has  been  a  vary  hard 
one.  Misunderstood  by  the  ablest  philosophers  of  the  tim«, 
illustrated,  explained,  or  translated  by  the  most  incompetent 
-it  has  been  his  lot  to  be  either  unappreciated,  misappre* 
hended,  or  entirely  neglected,  Dugald  Stewart  did  not 
understand  his  system  of  philosophy — as  he  had  no  proper 
opportunity  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  it;  Mitach* 
and   Willich'  undertook  to   introduce  him   to  the  Snglisb 

{ihiloBophical  public;  Richardson  and  Haywood  "traduced" 
lim.  More  recently,  an  Analyeis  of  the  Kritik,  by  Mr. 
ITaywood,  haa  been  published,  which  consists  almost  en- 
tirely of  a  selection  ol  sentences  from  hia  own  translation — 
a  mode  of  analysis  which  has  uut  served  to  make  the  sabjeet. 
more  intelligible.  In  short,  it  may  be  aaaerted  that  there 
ia  not  R  singli'  English  work  opon  Kant  which  deserves 
to  be  read,  or  which  cau  be  read  viTth  any  prolit,  escepttog 
Scrapie's  tniiislation  of  the  "Metaphysic  of  Etliics.*'  AH 
arc  written  by  men  who  either  took  no  pains  to  understand 
Kant,  or  were  incapable  of  underatanding  him." 


'  A  OenenI  luiil   iDtroduclar}'  View  of  ProtcBtor  Euifa  PnnciploH.     By 
r.  A,  Kiu«h.     Laixlon.  11M. 

■  WiUich'H  iUumimis  of  Kaat'a  rhllow^li;.  Sicl  uaa. 

'  It  ta  ciinous  to  obBonre.  id  kJ  the  Eogliab  works  whUea  speciaDj  upoo 
Knot,  Uwt  nol  one  uf  hie  nxninenuUini  ever  vanuirM,  for  •  tnonHMrt,  to  ■••«• 
(te  vrorA*  uf  Knul,  nod  to  MHpisiu   IW  u^ject  lis  bw;  be  ooiMideniig  in  bia~^ 
owu  wonls.     JliLicIi  itod  Williui,  wlia  pruEt^asod  to  write  on  Esal'a  philoaoplij, 
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The  following  translation  was  begun  on  the  basis  of  a 
MS.  translation,  by  a  scholar  of  some  repute,  placed  in  my 
hands  by  Mr.  Bohn,  with  a  request  that  I  should  revise 
it,  as  he  had  perceived  it  to  be  incorrect.  After  having 
labored  through  about  eighty  pages,  I  found,  from  the 
numerous  errors  and  inaccuracies  pervading  it,  that  hardly 
one-fifth  of  the  original  MS.  remained.  I,  therefore,  laid  it 
entirely  aside,  and  commenced  de  novo.  These  eighty  pages 
I  did  not  cancel,  because  the  careful  examination  which  tliey 
had  undergone  made  them,  as  I  believed,  not  an  unworthy 
representation  of  the  author. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Kritik,  from  which  all  the 
Bubeequent  ones  have  been  reprinted  without  alteration,  is 
followed  in  the  present  translation.  Bosenkranz,  a  recent 
editor,  maintains  that  the  author's  first  edition  is  far  su- 
perior to  the  second;  and  Schopenhauer  asserts  that  the 
alterations  in  the  second  were  dictated  by  unworthy  motives. 
He  thinks  the  second  a  Verschlimrribesserung  of  the  first;  and 
that  the  changes  made  by  Kant,  ''in  the  weakness  of  old 
age,"  have  rendered  it  a  *' self -contradictory  and  mutilated 
work."  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  able  arguments  brought 
forward  by  Schopenhauer;  while  the  authority  of  the  elder 
Jacobi,  Michelet,  and  others,  adds  weight  to  his  opinion. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  motives  imputed  to 
Kant  could  have  influenced  him  in  the  omission  of  certain 
passages  in  the  second  edition — whether  fear  could  have 
induced  a  man  of  his  character  to  retract  the  statements  he 
had  advanced.  The  opinions  he  expresses  in  many  parts  of 
the  second  edition,  in  pages  546-652,  for  example,"  are  not 


ar»  merely  traoBlators;  Haywood,  even  iu  his  notes,  merely  repeats  Kant;  and 
the  trmnalator  of  "Beck's '  Principles  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,'"  while  pre- 
tending to  give,  in  his  ^^Translator's  Preface,"  his  own  views  of  the  Critical 
Philosophy,  has  fabricated  his  Preface  out  of  selections  from  the  works  of 
Kant.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  translator  of  Kant's  '* Essays  and 
Treaii868**  \;Z  vols.  8vo.  London,  1798).  This  person  has  written  a  preface  to 
Mch  of  the  volumes,  and  both  are  almost  literal  translations  from  different 
puts  of  Kant's  works.  He  had  the  impudence  to  present  the  thoughts  con- 
taliisd  in  them  as  his  own ;  few  being  then  able  to  detect  the  plagiarism. 
*  Of  th«  prosent  translation. 
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those  of  a  pbilosopher  who  would  surrender  what  he  be- 
lieved  to  be  truth,  at  the  outcry  of  prejudiced  opponents. 
Nor  are  his  attacks  on  the  '^sacred  doctrines  of  the  old  dog- 
niatic  philosophy/'  as  Schopenhauer  maintains,  less  bold 
or  vigorous  iu  the  second  .than  in  the  first  edition.  And, 
filially,  Kant's  own  testimony  must  be  held  to  be  of  greater 
weight  than  that  of  any  number  of  other  philosophers,  how- 
ever  learned  and  profound. 

No  edition  of  the  Kritik  is  very  correct.  Even  those  of 
Bosenkranz  and  Schubert,  and  M6des  and  Baumann,  oon« 
tain  errors  which  reflect  somewhat  upon  the  care  of  the 
editors.  But  the  common  editions,  as  well  those  printed 
during  as  after  Kant's  lifetime,  are  exceedingly  bad.  One 
of  these,  the  ^' third  edition  improved,  Frankfort  and  Leipsigi 
1791,"  swarms  with  errors,  at  once  misleading  and  annoy- 
ing.— Bosenkranz  has  made  a  number  of  very  happy  conjec- 
tural emendations,  the  accuracy  of  which  cannot  be  donbted. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  that  it  has  been  found 
requisite  to  coin  one  or  two  new  philosophical  terms,  to  rep- 
resent those  employed  by  Kant.  It  was,  of  course,  almost 
impossible  to  translate  the  Kritik  with  the  aid  of  the  philo- 
sophical vocabulary  at  present  used  in  England.  But  these 
new  expressions  have  been  formed  according  to 'Horace's 
maxim — parch  detorta.  Such  is  the  verb  intuite  for  an- 
srhauoi;  the  manifold  in  intuition  has  also  been  employed  for 
das  Manjiigjaltige  der  Aiischauung^  by  which  Kant  designates 
the  varied  contents  of  a  perception  or  intuition.  Kant's  own 
terminology  has  the  merit  of  being  precise  und  consistent. 

Wliatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  reader  with  regard 
to  the  possibility  of  metaphysics — whatever  his  estimate  of 
the  utility  of  such  discussions — the  value  of  Kant's  work,  as 
an  instrument  of  mental  discipline,  cannot  easily  be  over- 
rated. If  the  present  translation  contribute  in  the  least  to 
the'  advancement  of  scientific  cultivation,  if  it  aid  in  the 
formation  of  habits  of  severer  and  more  profound  thought, 
the  translator  will  consider  himself  well  compensated  for 
Lis  arduous  and  Jong-protracted  \a\>oi.  J.  M..  D.  M. « 
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Human  reason,  in  one  sphere  of  its  cognition,  is  called 
upon  to  consider  questions,  which  it  cannot  decline,  as  they 
are  presented  by  its  own  nature,  but  which  it  cannot  answer, 
as  they  transcend  every  faculty  of  the  mind. 

It  falls  into  this  difficulty  without  any  fault  of  its  own. 
It  b^ins  with  principles,  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
in  the  field  of  experience,  and  the  truth  and  sufficiency  of 
which  are,  at  the  same  time,  insured  by  experience.  With 
these  principles  it  rises,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  its  own 
nature,  to  ever  higher  and  more  remote  conditions.  But  it 
quickly  discovers  that,  in  this  way,  its  labors  must  remain 
ever  incomplete,  because  new  questions  never  cease  to  pre- 
sent themselves;  and  thus  it  finds  itself  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  principles  which  transcend  the  region  of  experi- 
ence,  while  they  are  regarded  by  common-sense  without  dis* 
trust.  It  thus  falls  into  confusion  and  contradictions,  from 
which  it  conjectures  the  presence  of  latent  errors,  which, 
however,  it  is  unable  to  discover,  because  the  principles  it  • 
employs,  transcending  the  limits  of  experience,  cannot  be 
tested  by  that  criterion.  The  arena  of  these  endless  contests 
is  called  Metaphysic, 

Time  was,  when  she  was  the  qtteen  of  all  the  sciences; 
and,  if  we  take  the  will  for  the  deed,  she  certainly  deserves, 
80  far  as  regards  the  high  importance  of  her  object-matter, 
this  title  of  honor.  Now,  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  time  to  heap 
contempt  and  scorn  upon  her;  and  the  matron  mourns,  for- 
lorn and  forsaken,  like  Hecuba, 

"Modo  mazima  renmi. 
Tot  generis,  Datisque  potent  .... 
None  trahor  exul,  inops.**  * 

>  0Ti4»  Metamoiplioeea. 


r 
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At  first,  her  gorernment.  under  the  administration  of 
A>QmatUu.  was  an  absolute  detpotinn.  But,  as  the  legislative 
coDtinned  to  show  traoea  of  the  ancient  barbaric  nile,  her 
empire  gradually  broke  up,  and  intestine  wars  introduced 
the  reign  of  anarchy ;  while  the  sceptics,  like  nomadic  tribes, 
who  hate  a  permanent  habitation  and  settled  mode  of  living, 
attacked  from  time  to  time  those  who  had  organized  them- 
selves into  civil  communities.  But  their  number  was,  very 
happily,  small;  and  thus  they  could  not  entirely  put  a  stop 
to  tlie  exertions  of  those  who  persisted  in  raising  new  edi- 
fices, although  on  no  settled  or  uniform  plan.  In  recent 
times  the  hope  dawned  upon  as  of  seeing  those  disputes  set 
tied,  and  the  legitimacy  of  ber  claims  established  by  a  kind 
of  physiology  of  the  human  understanding — that  of  the  cele- 
brated Locke.  But  it  was  found  that — although  it  waa  af- 
firmed that  this  so-called  queen  could  not  refer  her  descent 
to  any  higher  soun-e  than  that  of  common  experience,  a  cir- 
camstance  which  necessarily  brought  suspicion  on  her  claims 
this  genealogy  was  incorrect,  she  persisted  in  the  ad 
iment  of  her  claims  to  sovereignty.  Thus  metaphysics 
irily  fell  back  into  the  antiquated  and  rotten  constitu* 
tion  of  dogmatism,  and  again  l>ecame  obnoxious  to  the  con- 
tempt from  which  efforts  had  been  made  to  save  it.  At 
present,  as  all  methods,  according  to  the  general  persuasion, 
have  been  tried  in  vain,  there  reigns  naught  but  weariness 
and  complete  indifferenUam — the  mother  of  chao.'t  and  night 
in  the  scientific  world,  but  at  the  same  time  the  source  of,  or 
at  least  the  prelude  to,  the  re-creation  and  reinstallation  of 
a  science,  when  it  has  fallen  into  confusion,  obscurity,  and 
disuse  from  ill-directed  effort. 

For  it  is  in  reality  vain  to  profess  indifference  in  regard 
to  such  inquiries,  the  object  of  which  cannot  be  indifferent  to 
humanity.  Besides,  these  pretended  indifferentitta,  however 
much  they  may  try  to  disguise  themselves  by  the  assump- 
tion of  a  popular  style  and  by  changes  on  the  language  of 
the  schools,  unavoidably  fall  into  metaphysical  declarations 
and  propositions,  which  they  profesa  to  r^^rd  with 
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At  the  same  time,  this  iuilifferenco,  which  h&a 
a  IB  tlte  world  of  science,  nod  which  relates  to  that  kind 
at  knovleiige  which  we  should  wish  to  i*ee  destroyed  the 
laiit,  is  a  phenomenon  that  well  deserves  our  atteotion  and 
nttectioD.  It  is  plainly  not  the  effect  of  the  levity,  bat  of 
the  matured  jwigmeni'  oi  the  ago,  which  refuses  to  be  any 
longer  entartaiiied  with  illesory  knowledge.  It  ie,  in  fact,  a 
oall  to  roasoa,  agfiin  to  undertake  the  most  laborions  of  all 
tuks — that  of  self  •examination,  and  to  establish  a  tribunal, 
which  may  seenre  it  in  its  well-gn>unded  clnims,  while  it 
|>Tvtiout)ces  ag&inat  all  baseless  iissumptioQs  and  pretensions, 
not  in  an  arbitr&rj-  manner,  but  according  to  its  own  eternal 
and  DDcbangeable  laws.  This  tribunal  is  nothing  less  than 
Uie  CritictU  Jnvesti'iation  of  Pure  Jiea*im. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  a  oriticism  of  books  and  systems, 
bat  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  faculty  of  reason,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cognitions  to  which  it  strives  to  attain  toithoul  the 
aid  of  experience  ;  in  other  words,  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion r^ardtug  the  possibility  or  impossibitity  of  Metapiiys- 
icfl,  aod  the  determination  of  the  origin,  aa  well  as  of  the 
exteat  and  limits  of  this  science.  AM  this  must  be  dose 
oa  the  basis  of  principles. 

This  path — the  only  one  now  remaining — has  been  enterod 
Itpoo  by  me;  and  i  Batter  myself  that  I  bave,  in  this  way, 
diseovered  the  cause  of — and  consequently  the  mode  of  re- 
Bioving — all  the  errors  which  have  hitherto  set  reason  at 
variance  with  itself,  in  the  sphere  of  non-empirieal  thought. 


>  We  ver7  often  be&r  complnints  oF  tbe  ebanowoeM  of  Ibe  present  Bge,  and 
•t  Uic  deoBf  gf  profauod  edoaco.  But  I  do  not  diiiik  that  those  which  rest 
■ipou  ■  facure  foundSiiioii,  suoh  aa  Mathemalioa,  PhjrBLcol  Scieuoe.  etc.,  in  llie 
tnst  llpBdrYC  this  reproacb.  but  that  ihej  rather  muDtain  their  aaoieiit  f&me, 
oMd  in  tbft  latter  eaes,  iniked,  Sar  eurpus  it.  TLe  sBine  Tould  be  the  CMa  with 
iti*  athur  kinds  of  cognitioD,  if  tbeir  principles  were  but  flrmlf  establiabed.  la 
tbe  abacnce  of  ihh  Becorit;,  tndifferEQce.  douht,  and  fiiiall;,  eevere  crilioism  are 
ntbw  cigli*  of  a  pnrfiiiind  habit  of  titoaght.  Our  age  Is  the  age  of  crillnism,  l*> 
wlilob  eventliing  mui^t  be  aubjecfjd.  Tlie  BMcrednesa  of  rdigiou,  Hud  the  ftu- 
linnitj'  at  U^alation.  are  b;  maof  regarded  oh  grounds  of  eiemptJoii  from  the 
iiiBiiilliBllnii  iif  this  tribunjU.     But,  It  llicy  arv  erempl«d,  they  tMcntaniAwMl^ 

Mot  }(iK  Boniiclonj  and  canuat  lay  dwtn  u  ^[U»t«  tq^i^ml,  v\^(^  t 
kttt(r  to  tint  wblcb  Baa  stood  the  teal  ol  &  Iteo  6ii4  ^Wit  tn.Moroa.'i 
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I  have  not  returued  an  evasive  answer  to  the  questiuns  oE 
reason,  hy  allying  the  inability  and  limitation  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind;  I  have,  OQ  the  contrary,  examined  them 
completely  in  the  light  of  principles,  and,  after  having  dig- 
covered  the  cause  of  the  doubts  aud  contradictions  into 
which  reason  fell,  have  solved  them  to  its  perfect  aatisfac- 
tioQ.  It  is  true,  these  questions  have  not  been  solved  as 
dogtoatism,  in  its  vain  fancies  and  desires,  had  expected; 
for  it  can  only  be  Batis6ed  by  the  exercise  of  magical  arts, 
and  of  these  I  have  no  knowledge.  But  neither  do  these 
come  within  the  compass  of  our  meoul  powers;  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  philosophy  to  destroy  the  illusions  which  bad 
their  origin  in  misconceptions,  whatever  darling  hopee  and 
valued  expectations  may  be  ruined  by  its  explanations.  My 
c&ief  aim  in  this  work  has  been  thoroughness;  and  I  make 
bold  to  say.  that  there  is  not  a  single  metaphysical  problem 
that  does  not  find  its  solution,  or  at  least  the  key  to  its  bo1u> 
tion,  here.  Pure  reason  is  a  perfect  unity;  and  therefore,  if 
the  principle  presented  by  it  prove  to  be  insuRicient  for  the 
solution  of  even  a  single  one  of  those  questions  to  which 
the  very  nature  of  reason  gives  birth,  we  most  reject  it,  as 
we  could  not  be  perfectly  certain  of  its  sufficiency  in  the 
case  of  the  others. 

While  I  aay  this,  I  think  I  see  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  reader  signs  of  dissatisfaction  mingled  with  contempt, 
when  he  hears  declarations  which  sound  so  boastful  and  ex- 
travagant; and  yet  they  are  beyond  comparieon  more  mod- 
erate than  those  advanced  by  the  commonest  author  of  the 
commonest  philosophical  programme,  in  which  the  dogmatist 
professes  to  demonstrate  the  simple  nature  of  the  aoul,  or 
the  necessity  of  a  primal  being.  Such  a  dogmatist  promises 
to  extend  human  knowledge  beyond  the  limits  of  possible 
experience:  while  I  humbly  confess  that  this  is  completely 
beyond  my  power.  Instead  of  any  such  attempt,  I  confine 
myself  to  the  examiaation  of  reason  alone  and  its  para 
thought;  and  I  do  not  need  to  seek  far  for  the  sum-total 
of  its  cognition,  because  it   has  its  seat  in  my  own  mil 
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Besides,  oomtnoii  logic  prenonUi  me  with  n  complete  and 
syttmoMic  aktslogue  of  all  the  simple  opemtionti  of  reason; 
and  it  is  my  task  to  &BBwer  the  question  how  far  reason  lain 
^,  withoat  the  material  preHected  sod  the  aid  farQished 
b;  ezpetieace. 

So  much  for  the  completeness  and  thoroughness  necessary 
in  the  execution  of  the  present  task.  The  aims  set  before  us 
■re  not  arbitrarily  proposed,  bnt  are  imposed  apon  as  by  the 
nature  of  ci^nition  itself. 

The  abox'e  remarks  relate  to  ihe  TtmUer  of  our  critical 
inqoiry.  As  regards  the  ybrm,  there  are  two  indispensable 
conditions,  which  any  one  who  undertakes  so  dilTicull  a  task 
08  that  o{  a  critique  of  pure  reason  is  bound  to  fuIBI.  These 
oottditionB  are  certitude  and  cUarjiest. 

As  regnrds  certiduie,  I  have  fully  convinced  myself  that, 
in  this  sphere  of  thought,  opinion  is  perfectly  inadmissible, 
and  that  everything  which  bears  the  least  semblance  of  n 
hypotheeis  must  be  excluded,  as  of  no  value  in  snoh  discne- 
siona.  For  it  is  n  necessary  condition  of  every  cognition 
that  is  to  be  eetabtished  apon  d  priori  groaads,  that  it  shall 
be  held  to  be  absolutely  neceesajy;  much  more  is  this  the 
case  with  an  attempt  to  determine  all  pure  d  priori  cognition, 
and  to  famish  the  standard — and  consequently  an  example — 
of  all  apodictic  (philosophical)  certitude.  Whether  I  have 
succeeded  in  what  I  professed  to  do,  it  is  for  the  reader  to 
determine;  it  is  the  author's  business  merely  to  adduce 
groands  and  reasons,  without  determining  what  influence 
these  oagbt  to  have  on  the  mind  of  hia  judges.  Bnt,  lest 
anything  he  may  have  said  may  become  the  innocent  cause 
of  doubt  in  their  minds,  or  tend  to  weaken  the  effect  which 
his  arguments  might  otherwise  produce — he  may  be  allowed 
In  pidnt  out  those  passages  which  may  occasion  mistrust  or 
dif&cuUy,  although  these  do  not  concern  the  main  pnrpoee 
of  the  present  work.  He  does  this  solely  with  the  view  of 
removing  from  the  mind  of  the  reader  any  doubts  which 
might  affect  bis  judgment  of  the  work  aa  a  whole,  aod. 
in  regaid  tt>  itt  oittmate  aim. 
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I  know  no  investigationB  more  necessary  for  a  fall  inaight 
into  the  nature  of  the  faculty  which  we  call  understanding ^ 
and  at  the  same  time  for  the  determination  of  the  rulea  and 
limits  of  its  use,  than  those  undertaken  in  the  second  chapter 
of  the  Transcendental  Analytic,  under  the  title  of  Deduction 
of  the  Pure  Conceptions  of  the  Understanding ;  and  they  have 
also  cost  me  by  far  the  greatest  labor — labor  which,  I  hope, 
will  not  remain  uncompensated.  The  view  there  taken, 
which  goes  somewhat  deeply  into  the  subject,  has  two  sides. 
The  one  relates  to  the  objects  of  the  pure  understanding,  and 
is  intended  to  demonstrate  and  to  render  comprehensible  the 
objective  validity  of  its  i  priori  conceptions;  and  it  forms 
for  this  reason  an  essential  part  of  the  Critique.  The  other 
considers  the  pure  understanding  itself,  its  possibility  and 
its  powers  of  cognition — that  is,  from  a  subjective  point  of 
view;  and,  although  this  exposition  is  of  great  importance, 
it  does  not  belong  essentially  to  the  main  purpose  of  the 
work,  because  the  grand  question  is,  what  and  how  much 
can  reason  and  understanding,  apart  from  experience,  cog- 
nize, and  not,  how  is  the  faculiy  of  thought  itself  possible? 
As  the  latter  is  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  a  given  effect, 
and  has  thus  in  it  some  semblance  of  a  hypothesis  (although, 
as  I  shall  show  on  another  occasion,  this  is  really  not  the 
fact),  it  would  seem  that,  in  the  present  instance,  I  had  al- 
lowed myself  to  enounce  a  mere  opinion^  and  that  the  reader 
must  therefore  be  at  liberty  to  hold  a  different  opinion.  But 
I  beg  to  remind  him,  that,  if  my  subjective  deduction  does 
not  produce  in  his  mind  the  conviction  of  its  certitude  at 
which  I  aimed,  the  objective  deduction,  with  which  alone 
the  present  work  is  properly  concerned,  is  in  every  respect 
satisfactory. 

As  regards  clearness^  the  reader  has  a  right  to  demand, 
in  the  first  place,  discursive  or  logical  clearness,  that  is,  on 
the  basis  of  conceptions,  and,  secondly,  intuitive  or  sesthetic 
clearness,  by  means  of  intuitions,  that  is,  by  examples  or 
other  modes  of  illustration  in  concreto.  I  have  done  what  I 
could  for  the  Srat  kind  of  intelligibility.    This  was  essential 
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to  my  pQri>ose;  and  it  than  became  the  accidental  cause  of 
my  inability  to  do  complete  justice  to  the  second  require- 
ment. I  have  been  almost  always  at  a  loss,  during  the  prog- 
reaa  of  tbis  irork,  how  to  settle  this  question.  Examples 
uid  illustrations  always  appeared  to  me  necessary,  and,  in 
tbe  drst  sketch  of  the  Critique,  naturally  fell  into  their  proper 
places.  But  I  very  soon  became  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
inj  task,  and  the  numerous  problems  with  which  I  should  be 
engaged;  and,  as  I  peKeived  that  this  critical  investigation 
woald,  even  if  delivered  in  the  driest,  xchnl'tatic  manner,  be 
far  from  being  brief,  I  found  it  inadvisable  to  enlarge  it  atill 
mote  with  examples  and  explanations,  which  are  ncceesury 
only  from  a  popular  point  of  view.  I  was  induced  to  take 
this  course  from  the  consideration  also,  that  the  present 
work  is  not  intended  for  popular  use,  that  those  devoted  to 
science  do  not  require  such  helps,  although  tliey  are  alwuyit 
aeceptahle,  and  that  they  would  have  materially  interfered 
with  my  present  purpose.  Abbt5  Terrasaon  remarks  with 
great  justice,  that  if  we  estimate  the  size  of  a  work,  not  from 
tbe  number  of  its  pages,  but  from  tbe  time  which  we  require 
to  make  ourselves  master  of  it,  it  may  be  said  of  many  a 
book — Otal  it  would  be  much  shorter  if  it  were  not  so  short. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  comprehensibility  of  a 
system  of  speculative  cognition,  connected  under  a  single 
principle,  we  may  any  with  equal  justice — many  &  book 
would  bave  been  much  clearer,  if  it  had  not  been  intended 
to  V)e  so  very  clear.  For  explanations  and  examples,  and 
other  helps  to  intelligibility,  aid  us  in  the  comprehension  of 
parts,  but  they  distract  the  attention,  dissipate  the  mental 
power  of  the  reader,  and  stand  in  tbe  way  of  his  forming  a 
clear  conception  of  the  whole;  as  he  cannot  attain  soon 
enough  to  a  survey  of  the  system,  and  the  coloring  and 
embellishments  bestowed  upon  it  prevent  his  observing 
ite  articolation  or  organization — which  is  the  moat  important 
oon»deration  with  him,  when  he  comes  to  judge  of  its  unity 
and  stability. 

The  reader  mast  aatarally  hare  a  atrotvg  iuAucftiosraX  to 
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co-operate  with  the  present  autiior,  if  he  has  formed  the 
intention  of  erecting  a  complete  and  solid  edifice  of  meta* 
physical  science,  according  to  the  plan  noi^  laid  before  him. 
Metaphysics,  as  here  r^resented,  is  the  only  science  which 
admits  of  completion — and  with  little  labor,  if  it  is  onitedi 
in  a  short  time;  so  that  nothing  will  be  left  to  futare  genera- 
tions except  the  task  of  illustrating  and  applying  it  didacti- 
cally. For  this  science  is  nothing  more  than  the  iaventor§ 
of  all  that  is  given  us  by  pure  recuofij  systematically  ar* 
ranged.  Nothing  can  escape  our  notice;  for  what  reaaoa 
produces  from  itself  cannot  lie  concealed,  but  must  bt 
brought  to  the  light  by  reason  itself,  so  soon  as  we  have 
discovered  the  common  principle  of  the  ideas  we  seek.  The 
perfect  unity  of  this  kind  of  c<^nitions,  which  are  based 
upon  pure  conceptions,  and  uninfluenced  by  any  empirical 
element,  or  any  peculiar  intuition  leading  to  determinate  ex* 
l^erience,  renders  this  completeness  not  only  practicable,  bat 
also  necessary. 

Tecum  Iiabita,  et  u6ri8  quam  sit  tibi  curta  supellez. — Persius 

Such  a  system  of  pure  speculative  reason  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  publish  under  the  title  of  ''Metaphysic  of  Nature." ' 
The  content  of  this  work  (which  will  not  be  half  so  long) 
will  be  very  much  richer  than  that  of  the  present  Critique, 
which  has  to  discover  the  sources  of  this  cognition  and  ex- 
pose the  conditions  of  its  possibility,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  clear  and  level  a  fit  foundation  for  the  scientific  edifica 
In  the  present  work,  I  look  for  the  patient  hearing  and  the 
impartiality  of  a  judge;  in  the  other,  for  the  goodwill  and 
assistance  of  a  co -laborer.  For,  however  complete  the  list  of 
principles  for  this  system  may  be  in  the  Critique,  the  correct* 
ness  of  the  system  requires  that  no  deduced  conceptions 
should  be  absent.  These  cannot  be  presented  a  priori^  bat 
must  be  gradually  discovered;  and,  while  the  synthesis  of 
conceptions  has  been  fully  exhausted  in  the  Critique,  it  is 

'  In  ooDtndiBtinctiou  to  the  MeUipliT^  ol  Ethics.     This  work 
published,     8oe  page  COT.— TV. 
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neceesary  tliat,  in  the  proposed  work,  the  same  should  be 

the  ease  with  their  analysit.    But  Uiix  will  be  rather  an 
tunuseaieDt  th&n  a  labor. 


PREFACE   TO  THE  SECOND   EDITION— (1787) 

Whethek  the  treatment  of  that  portion  o(  our  knowledge 
which  lies  within  the  province  of  pure  reason  advances  with 
that  ondeviating  certainty  which  chnritcterizps  tho  progress 
of  saence,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  determine.  If  we  Und 
those  who  are  engaged  in  metaphjaical  pursuits  unable  to 
conie  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  method  which  they 
ought  to  follow;  if  we  lind  them,  after  the  most  elaborate 
preparations,  invariably  brought  to  a  stand  before  the  gotil 
is  reached,  and  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps  and  strike 
into  fresh  paths,  we  may  then  feel  quite  sure  that  they  are 
far  from  having  attained  to  the  certainty  o(  scientific  prog- 
ress, and  may  rather  be  said  to  be  merely  groping  about  in 
the  dark.  In  these  circumstances  we  shall  render  an  im- 
portant service  to  reason  if  we  succeed  in  simply  indicating 
the  path  along  which  it  must  travel,  in  order  to  arrive  at  any 
reeolts — even  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  abandon 
many  of  those  aims  which,  without  reflection,  have  been 
proposed  for  its  attainment. 

That  Logic  has  advanced  in  this  sure  course,  even  from 
the  earliest  timt^,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that,  since 
Aristotle,  it  has  been  unable  to  advance  a  stop,  and  thns  to 
all  appearance  has  reached  its  completion.  For,  if  some  of 
the  moderns  have  thought  to  enlarge  its  domain  by  intro- 
ducing psychoh'jical  discussions  on  the  mental  faculties, 
such  as  imagination  and  wit,  metaphysical  discussions  on  the 
origin  of  knowledge  and  the  different  kinds  of  certitude,  ac- 
cording to  the  difEerenco  of  the  objects  (Idealism,  Scepticism, 
and  so  on),  or  antliropological  A'\sG\iS»\oas  on  prejudices,  their 
c&uaee  and  remedies:  this  attempt,  on  the  part  of  these  au- 
thors, only  shows  their  ignorance  of  the  \tecn\\M  t^atoT* 
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of  logical  floienoe.  We  do  not  enlafgOi  bat  diBlSg^im  liio 
8cieno«e  when  we  lose  Bight  d  their  reqpeotaye  limiti,  mmi 
allow  them  to  ran  into  one  another.  Now  logio  k  inoloeed 
within  limits  which  admit  of  perfectly  clear  definition;  it  ii 
a  science  which  has  for  its  object  nothing  bnt  the  expodtioii 
and  proof  of  the  formal  laws  of  all  ihonght,  whether  it  be 
a  priori  or  empirical,  whatever  be  its  origin  or  its  object, 
and  whatever  the  diflksolties — ^natural  or  aooidental — which 
it  encounters  in  the  hnman  mind. 

The  early  success  of  logic  must  be  attributed  exolnsivriy 
to  the  narrowness  of  its  field,  in  which  abstraction  may,  or 
rather  must,  be  made  of  all  the  objects  of  cognition  with 
their  characteristic  distinctions,  and  in  which  the  ande^ 
standing  has  only  to  deal  with  itself  and  with  its  own  forms. 
It  is,  obviously,  a  much  more  difficult  task  for  reason  to 
strike  into  the  sure  path  of  science,  where  it  has  to  deal 
not  simply  with  itself,  but  with  objects  external  to  itself. 
Hence,  logic  is  properly  only  a  propoddeutic — forms,  as  it 
were,  the  vestibule  of  the  sciences;  and  while  it  is  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  form  a  correct  judgment  with  regard  to  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge,  still  the  acquisition  of  real, 
substantive  knowledge  is  to  be  sought  only  in  the  soienoes 
properly  so  called  j  that  is,  in  the  objective  sciences. 

Now  these  sciences,  if  they  can  be  termed  rational  at  all, 
must  contain  elements  of  a  priori  cognition,  and  this  cogni- 
tion may  stand  in  a  twofold  relation  to  its  object.  Either  it 
may  have  to  determine  the  conception  of  the  object — which 
must  be  supplied  extraneouslv,  or  it  may  have  to  establish 
its  reality.  The  former  is  theoretical,  the  latter  practical^ 
rational  cognition.  In  both,  the  pure  or  a  priori  element 
must  be  treated  first,  and  must  be  carefully  distingnifihed 
from  that  which  is  supplied  from  other  sources.  Any  other 
method  can  only  lead  to  irremediable  confusion. 

MaAemaHca  and  Physics  are  the  two  theoretical  soienoes 
which  have  to  determine  their  objects  a  priori.    The  former 
Js  pnrely  a  priori^  the  latter  is  partially  so,  bnt  is  also  de* 
pendent  on  other  sources  oi  cognUvoti. 
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In  the  earliest  times  of  which  history  nffords  ob  any 
neord,  mailiemntics  had  already  entered  on  the  sure  course 
of  BCience,  among  that  wondprful  nation,  the  Greeks,  Still 
it  if  not  to  l)e  supposed  that  it  was  as  easy  for  this  science  to 
strike  into,  or  rather  to  construct  for  itself,  that  royal  road, 
w  it  was  (or  logic,  in  which  reason  hns  only  to  deal  with 
itaelf.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe,  that  it  must  have  re- 
mained  long — chiefly  among  the  Egyptians — in  the  stage  of 
hlind  groping  after  its  true  aims  and  destination,  and  that 
it  waa  revolutionized  by  the  happy  iilea  of  ono  nmu,  who 
Btraok  out  and  determined  for  all  time  the  path  which  this 
Bcienoe  must  follow,  and  which  admits  of  an  indetiuite  ad- 
vanoement.  The  history  of  this  intellectual  revolution — 
much  more  important  in  its  results  than  the  discovery  of  the 
passage  round  the  celebrated  Cape  of  Good  Hope — and  of 
its  author,  has  not  been  preserved.  But  Diogenes  Lnertins, 
in  naming  the  supposed  discoverer  of  some  of  the  simplest 
elements  of  geometrical  demonstration — elements  which,  ac- 
cordiug  lo  the  ordinary  opinion,  do  not  even  require  to  be 
proved — makes  it  apparent  that  the  change  introduced  by 
the  first  indication  of  this  new  path  must  have  seemed  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  mathematicians  of  that  age,  and  it 
has  thus  been  secured  against  the  chance  of  oblivion.  A 
new  light  must  have  flashed  on  the  mind  of  the  first  man 
{Thalea,  or  whatever  may  have  been  his  name)  who  demon- 
strated the  properties  of  the  isoacelea  triangle.  For  he  found 
that  it  was  not  siiflioicnt  to  meditate  on  the  figure,  as  it  lay 
before  bis  eyes,  or  the  conception  of  it,  as  it  existed  in  his 
mind,  and  thus  endeavor  to  get  at  the  knowledge  of  its 
propertjea,  but  that  it  was  neceBsary  to  produce  these  proper- 
ties, M  it  were,  by  a  positive  a  priori  construction;  and  that, 
in  order  to  arrive  with  certainty  at  a  priori  cognition,  he 
innat  not  attribute  to  the  object  any  other  properties  than 
thofle  which  nece-ssarily  followed  from  that  which  he  hod 
bima^  in  accordance  with  his  conception,  placed  in  the 
object. 

A  mucb  \oDger  period  elapsed  before  P}iysic«  eutetci^  iso. 
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the  highway  of  science.  For  it  is  only  about  a  century  and 
a  half  since  the  wise  Baook  gave  a  new  direction  to  phynoal 
studies,  or  rather — as  others  were  ahready  on  the  right  ttaok 
— imparted  fresh  vigor  to  the  pnrBoit  of  this  new  direetion. 
Here,  too,  as  in  the  ease  of  mathematics,  we  find  eridenoe  of 
a  rapid  intellectual  revolution. — ^In  the  remarks  wfaioli  loUow 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  empirical  ride  of  natural  aeienoe^ 

When  Galilei  experimented  with  balk  of  a  daftnits 
weight  on  the  inclined  plane,  when  Tobbioklli  oauaed  the 
air  to  sustain  a  weight  which  he  had  calculated  beforehand 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  definite  column  of  water,  or  whea 
Stahl^  at  a  later  period,  converted  metals  into  lime,  and 
reconverted  lime  into  metal,  by  the  addition  and  subtractioB 
of  certain  elements;'  a  light  broke  upon  all  natural  philoao* 
phers.  They  learned  that  reason  only  perceives  that  which 
it  produces  after  its  own  design;  that  it  must  not  be  cont^il 
to  follow,  as  it  were,  in  the  leading-strings  of  nature,  but 
must  proceed  in  advance  with  principles  of  judgment  ao- 
eording  to  unvarying  laws,  and  compel  nature  to  reply  to 
its  questions.  For  accidental  observations,  made  according 
to  no  preconceived  plan,  cannot  be  united  under  a  necessary 
law.  But  it  is  this  that  reason  seeks  for  and  requires.  It  is 
only  the  principles  of  reason  which  can  give  to  concordant 
phenomena  the  validity  of  laws,  and  it  is  only  when  experi- 
ment is  directed  by  these  rational  principles  that  it  can  have 
any  real  utility.  Beason  must  approach  nature  with  the 
view,  indeed,  of  receiving  information  from  it,  not,  however, 
in  the  character  of  a  pupil,  who  listens  to  all  that  his  master 
chooses  to  tell  him,  but  in  that  of  a  judge,  who  compels  the 
witnesses  to  reply  to  those  questions  which  he  himself 
thinks  fit  to  propose.  To  this  single  idea  must  the  revolu- 
tion be  ascribed,  by  which,  after  groping  in  the  dark  for  so 
many  centuries,  natural  science  was  at  length  conduoted 
into  the  path  of  certain  progress. 

We   come    now    to    metaphysics ^  a  purely  speculative 

*  I  do  act  bare  follow  with  QxacUieea  Che  historj  of  tho  ezperloMital 
^oedMl  cf  wbhb,  indeed,  the  tint  Bte^  «k«  V^^^ra^  ^  wiia  ^faecMrHf. 
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■eienoe,  whicli  occupies  a  completely  isolated  poettMOf  Bad 

is  entirely  independent  of  the  teachings  of  experi«noa.  It 
(leaU  with  mere  coneeptionfl — not,  like  ntatbetnatioB,  with 
coDoeptionB  applied  to  intuition — and  in  it,  reason  ia  the 
popil  of  itself  Alone.  It  is  the  oldest  of  the  Bciencea,  and 
woiiid  «ill  sorrive,  eveu  if  all  the  rest  were  swallowed  up 
iu  the  abyss  of  an  all -destroy  iug  barbarism.  But  it  has  not 
yet  had  the  good  fortane  to  attain  to  the  sure  aoientifio 
method.  This  will  be  apparent,  if  Wf  apply  the  tests  which 
we  proposed  at  the  outset.  We  find  that  reason  perpetnally 
comes  to  a  stand,  when  it  attempts  to  gain  a  priori  the  per- 
ception even  of  those  laws  which  the  moat  comnion  ezperi- 
enoe  eonfirmfi.  We  find  it  compelled  to  retrace  its  steps  in 
untameiable  iustancea,  and  to  abandon  the  path  on  whicli 
it  bad  entered,  because  this  does  not  lead  to  the  desired  result. 
We  find,  too,  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  metapbysical 
panoits  are  far  from  being  able  to  agree  among  themselvea, 
bnt  that,  on  the  contrary,  this  science  appears  to  furnish  an 
arena  specially  adapted  for  the  display  of  skill  or  the  exer- 
cise of  strength  in  mock-contesta — a  field  in  which  no  com- 
batant ever  yet  succeeded  in  gaining  an  inch  of  groand,  in 
which,  at  least,  no  victory  was  ever  yet  crowned  with  per- 
manent possession. 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  why  it  is  that,  in  metaphystoe, 
Ui«  Bare  path  of  science  haa  not  hitherto  been  found. 
Sbnll  we  suppose  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover  it? 
Why  then  should  nature  have  visited  our  reason  with  rest- 
lees  aspirationB  after  it,  as  if  it  were  one  of  our  weightiest 
conc«ni8?  Nay,  more,  how  little  canae  abonld  we  have  to 
place  confidence  in  our  reason,  if  it  abandons  ns  in  a  matter 
about  which,  most  of  all,  we  desire  to  know  the  truth — and 
not  only  so,  but  even  allnrea  us  to  the  pursuit  of  vain 
phantoms,  only  to  betray  na  in  the  endV  Or,  if  the  path 
has  only  hitherto  been  missed,  what  indications  do  we  poa- 
soM  to  guide  ue  in  a  renewed  investigation,  and  to  enable  us 
to  hope  for  greater  success  than  haa  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
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It  appears  to  me  that  the  ezamplea  of  mathematies  and 
natural  philosophy,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  brought 
into  their  present  condition  by  a  sadden  rcYointion,  are 
sufficiently  remarkable  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  essential 
circumstances  of  the  change  which  has  proved  so  advan- 
tageous to  them,  and  to  induce  us  to  make  the  experiment 
of  imitating  them,  so  far  as  the  analogy  which,  as  rational 
sciences,  they  bear  to  metaphysics  may  permit.  It  has 
hitherto  been  assumed  that  our  cognition  must  conforM  to 
the  objects;  but  all  attempts  to  ascertain  anything  about 
these  objects  a  priori^  by  means  of  conceptions,  and  thus 
to  extend  the  range  of  our  knowledge,  have  been  rendered 
abortive  by  this  assumption.  Let  us  then  make  the  experi- 
ment whether  we  may  not  be  more  successful  in  metaphjrs- 
ios,  if  we  assume  that  the  objects  must  conform  to  our  cog- 
nition. This  appears,  at  all  events,  to  accord  better  with 
the  poasibility  of  our  gaining  the  end  we  have  in  view,  that 
is  to  say,  of  arriving  at  the  cognitioD  of  objects  a  priorij  of 
determining  something  with  respect  to  these  objects,  before 
they  are  given  to  us.  We  here  propose  to  do  just  what 
Copernicus  did  in  attempting  to  explain  the  celestial  move- 
ments. When  he  found  that  he  could  make  no  progress  by 
assuming  that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  revolved  round  the 
spectator,  he  reversed  the  process,  and  tried  the  experiment 
of  assuming  that  the  spectator  revolved,  while  the  stars  re- 
mained at  rest.  We  may  make  the  same  experiment  ¥rith 
regard  to  the  intuition  of  objects.  If  the  intuition  must 
conform  to  the  nature  of  the  objects,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  know  anything  of  them  a  priori.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  object  conforms  to  the  nature  of  our  faculty  of  intuition, 
I  can  then  easily  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  an  a  priori 
knowledge.  Now  as  I  cannot  rest  in  the  mere  intuitions, 
but — if  they  are  to  become  cognitions — must  refer  them,  as 
representations,  to  something,  as  object,  and  must  determine 
the  latter  by  means  of  the  former,  here  again  there  are  two 
courses  open  to  me.  Either,  first,  I  may  assume  that  the 
ooDceptiona,  by  which  I  eftect  thia  deleimiiiation^  conform 
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to  the  object — and  in  this  case  I  am  reduced  to  tfao  flanra 
perplexity  aa  before;  or,  secondly,  I  may  nssame  that  the 
objects,  or,  which  is  the  same  Uiing,  thatexjierienee,  in  which 
alone,  oa  giTen  objects,  they  are  cognized,  conform  to  my 
conoeptioDB — and  then  I  am  at  no  loss  bow  to  proceed.  For 
experieooe  itaclf  is  a  mode  of  cognition  which  reqairca 
underfltanding.  Before  objecta  aro  given  to  me,  that  is,  a 
priori,  I  mast  presuppose  in  myself  laws  of  the  understand- 
ing which  arc  expressed  in  conceptions  a  priori.  To  tbeec 
conceptions,  then,  all  the  objects  of  experionee  must  neoes- 
liarily  eonfortn.  Kow  there  are  objecta  which  reason  think$, 
asd  that  neceesorily,  bat  which  cannot  be  given  in  experi- 
eaee,  or,  at  least,  cannot  be  given  »o  as  retison  thinks  them. 
The  attempt  to  think  these  objects  will  hereafter  furnish  an 
excellent  test  of  the  new  method  of  thought  which  we  have 
adopted,  and  which  is  based  on  the  principle  that  we  only 
cognize  in  things  a  priori  that  which  we  ourselvea  place 
in  them.' 

This  attempt  succeeds  as  well  as  we  could  desire,  and 
promisee  to  metaphysics,  in  its  first  part — that  is,  where  it 
is  occupied  with  conceptions  a  priori,  of  which  the  corre- 
sponding objects  may  be  given  in  experience — the  certain 
ooarae  of  science.  For  by  this  new  method  we  are  enabled 
perfectly  to  explain  the  possibility  of  a  priori  cognition, 
and,  what  is  more,  to  demonstrate  satisfactorily  the  laws 
which  lie  a  priori  at  the  foundation  of  nature,  as  the  sum  of 

■  Thii  motliod.  accafdlngl;,  which  ws  have  borniwecl  from  tb«  cahirnJ 
pbltoK^ber,  conslsU  In  seekbtc  for  ^«  elememla  of  pure  reaaon  in  Ibat  vihtc\ 
adnlU  o/  cerffirinatioH  or  re/uUxliaii  by  experiincnC.  Now  the  propoeilioiij  of 
pUTB  noMii.  wpecUm^r  when  they  tnnscead  tbe  limilB  of  poaaibla  espervmoa, 
4ki  not  ulm<t  ol  our  maliiDt;  anj  experinieot  with  Iheir  oi^ectt.  na  iu  Dotural 
■Ctenee.  Heuw.  wiih  re|;»rd  to  Uiose  conr^tiona  aiid  prineipUii  wliJoli  vrs 
■Mums  a  priori,  our  onljr  course  wlH  be  to  riew  them  tram  two  differoni  sides. 
Ws  mnat  regard  one  Mid  the  euue  oonooplioii,  «n  tfit  one  hood,  in  retktton  lo 
«Xp«rteDee  w  ta  oliject  of  iJts  bodbm  and  of  the  uedaralAiidliig,  on  Ihe  olhtr 
Imitd.  tn  rebtton  tn  reMon,  isolated  sod  trnniwending  Che  limita  of  experience, 
as  «n  object  of  laere  tboughL  Now  \f  we  find  that,  when  we  re)iiu4  tlimga 
froui  lid*  double  point  of  riew,  tliu  reniill  is  in  hannouy  with  ihe  {rinciplo  e( 
pore  naaon.  but  ihHt,  when  wo  regiird  thorn  from  n  8iiig:le  pcdni  of  rfew,  reeeon 
to  tDTolved  hi  self-ixnitradiDiloii,  liiai  Ibe  esperimeot  wi\\  aUdiAMb  ^iM  vwTMAr 
nma  oI  ibis  disiioctioa 


I 
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the  objects  of  experience— neither  of  which  was  possible  ac- 
cording to  the  procedure  hitherto  followed.  Bat  from  this 
deduction  of  the  faculty  of  a  priori  cc^ition  in  the  first  part 
of  Metaphysics,  we  derive  a  surprising  result,  and  one  which, 
to  all  appearance,  militates  against  the  great  end  of  Meta- 
physics, as  treated  in  the  second  part.  For  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  faculty  of  cognition  is  unable  to  tran- 
scend the  limits  of  possible  experience;  and  yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  most  essential  object  of  this  science.  The  estimate 
of  our  rational  cognition  a  priori  at  which  we  arrive  is  that 
it  has  only  to  do  with  phenomena,  and  that  things  in  them- 
selves, while  possessing  a  real  existence,  lie  beyond  its 
sphere.  Here  we  are  enabled  to  put  the  justice  of  this  esti- 
mate to  the  test.  For  that  which  of  necessity  impels  us  to 
transcend  the  limits  of  experience  and  of  all  phenomena,  is 
the  unconditioned^  which  reason  absolutely  requires  in  things 
as  they  are  in  themselves,  in  order  to  complete  the  series  of 
conditions.  Now,  if  it  appears  that  when,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  assume  that  our  cognition  conforms  to  its  objects  as 
things  in  themselves.  Hie  unconditioned  cannot  be  thought 
without  contradiction^  and  that  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
assume  that  our  representation  of  things  as  they  are  given  to 
us,  does  not  conform  to  these  things  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, but  that  these  objects,  as  phenomena,  conform  to  our 
mode  of  representation,  the  contradiction  disappears:  we 
shall  then  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  that  which  we  began 
by  assuming  for  the  sake  of  experiment;  we  may  look  upon 
it  as  established  that  the  unconditioned  does  not  lie  in  things 
as  we  know  them,  or  as  they  are  given  to  us,  but  in 
things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  beyond  the  range  of  our 
cognition.' 

^  This  experiment  of  pure  reason  has  a  great  similarity  to  that  of  the 
Ohemisti,  which  they  term  the  experiment  of  reduction,  or,  more  usually, 
the  syrUhetic  process.  The  analysis  of  the  metaphysician  separates  pure  cog- 
nition a  priori  into  two  heterogeneous  olemenls;  viz.,  the  cognition  of  things  as 
phenomena,  and  of  things  in  themseWes.  Dialectic  combines  these  again  into 
harmony  with  the  necessary  rational  idea  of  the  unconditioned,  and  finds  that 
HiJs  hmrnHmy  never  results  except  through  the  above  disUnction,  which  is, 
therefore,  oonduded  to  he  Just 
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Bot,  after  we  hsve  thus  denied  the  power  of  epecolative 
reason  to  make  any  progrese  id  the  sphere  of  the  saperaenai- 
We,  it  still  remains  for  our  consideration  whether  dntn  do 
not  exist  in  practical  cognition,  which  may  enable  us  to  de- 
t«rnuiie  the  transcendent  conception  of  the  unconditioned, 
to  riae  beyond  the  limits  of  all  possible  exporienoe  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  and  thus  to  satisfy  the  great  ends 
of  metaphyBics,  Speculative  reason  baa  thus,  at  leaat,  made 
room  for  such  an  extension  of  our  knowledge;  and,  if  it 
mnat  leave  this  space  vacant,  still  it  does  not  rob  us  of  the 
liberty  to  fill  it  up,  if  we  can,  by  means  of  praotJcal  data — 
Bay,  it  even  challenges  us  to  make  the  attempt. ' 

Tbia  attempt  to  introduce  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
procedure  of  metaphysics,  after  the  example  of  the  Qeometri* 
ciana  and  Natural  Philosophers,  constitutes  the  aim  of  the 
Critique  of  Pure  Speculative  Reason.  It  ia  a  treatise  on 
the  method  to  be  followed,  not  a  system  of  the  science  h- 
self.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  marks  out  and  defines  both 
the  exteroal  boundaries  and  the  internal  structure  of  this 
Science.  For  pure  speculative  reason  has  this  peculiarity, 
that,  in  choosing  the  various  objects  of  thought,  it  is  able 
to  define  the  limits  of  its  own  faculties,  and  even  to  give  a 
oomplete  enumeration  of  the  poasible  modes  of  proposing 
problems  to  itself,  and  thus  to  sketch  out  the  entire  system 
of  metaphysics.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  in  cognition  d  priori, 
nothing  must  be  attributed  to  the  objects  but  what  tho  think- 
ing flobject  derives  from  itself;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  rea- 
eon  ia,  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  cognition,  a  perfectly 

■  So  the  central  Iaw«  of  tbe  movemenis  od  Ihe  heftveoly  bodies  eaUibtiahed 
Uie  truth  of  Ihal  which  Coparmcua,  at  first,  Meumed  out;  m  a  hjpolbeala,  and, 
aX  the  ume  tiine,  brought  to  tight  that  iaviaible  force  (Newtonmu  attnictioa) 
wliieh  holds  the  nuiTerM  together.  The  Litter  would  have  remaitied  forever 
undkKOvered,  if  Copemlcos  had  not  ventured  on  the  aipeiimenl — contrary  la 
the  Mnseu,  but  Etill  just — of  loolcing  tor  tlie  observed  movemenla  not  m  tho 
beannlr  bodie*.  but  in  the  apecialor.  In  ^ia  Preface  I  treat  the  um  neta- 
pljr«tc«l  method  ae  a  hfpotlieais  with  the  view  of  rendering  apparent  tLe  Srat 
allempte  itl  eucb  a  chuige  of  metliiid.  which  are  always  hypotbeUcal.  But 
Ib  die  Oiitique  Hself  it  will  he  domonBtrated.  not  hrpotbetieallT,  bat  tqaiieUF 
oyly,  Iram  the  nature  of  out  ropreseulations  oi  B^tM  and^mo,  tDA.taA^'^DA 
elemflutar/  coaaeptioua  oi  the  uuderstandiiig. 
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distinct,  independent  unity,  in  which,  as  in  an  organized 
body,  every  member  exists  for  the  sake  of  the  others,  and 
all  for  the  sake  of  each,  so  that  no  principle  can  be  viewed, 
with  safety,  in  one  relationship,  unless  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  viewed  in  relation  to  the  total  use  of  pure  reason. 
Hence,  too,  metaphysics  has  this  singular  advantage— an 
advantage  which  fails  to  the  lot  of  no  other  science  which 
has  to  do  with  objects — that,  if  once  it  is  conducted  into  the 
sure  path  of  science,  by  means  of  this  criticism,  it  can  then 
take  in  the  whole  sphere  of  its  cognitions,  and  can  thus 
complete  its  work,  and  leave  it  for  the  use  of  posterity,  as 
a  capital  which  can  never  receive  fresh  accessions.  For 
metaphysics  has  to  deal  only  with  principles  and  with  the 
limitations  of  its  own  employment  as  determined  by  these 
principles.  To  this  perfection  it  is,  therefore,  bound,  as  the 
fundamental  science,  to  attain,  and  to  it  the  maxim  may 
justly  be  applied: 

Nil  actum  reputans,  ai  quid  supcresset  ageudum. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  what  kind  of  a  treasure  is  this  that 
we  propose  to  bequeath  to  posterity?  What  is  the  real 
value  of  this  system  of  metaphysics,  purified  by  criticism, 
and  thereby  reduced  to  a  permanent  condition  ?  A  cursory 
view  of  the  present  work  will  lead  to  the  supposition  that  its 
use  is  merely  negative^  that  it  only  serves  to  warn  us  against 
venturing,  with  speculative  reason,  beyond  the  limits  of  ex- 
perience. This  is,  in  fact,  its  primary  use.  But  this,  at 
once,  assumes  a  positive  value,  when  we  observe  that  the 
principles  with  which  speculative  reason  endeavors  to  tran- 
scend its  limits,  lead  inevitably,  not  to  the  extension^  but 
to  the  contraction  of  the  use  of  reason,  inasmuch  as  they 
threaten  to  extend  the  limits  of  sensibility,  which  is  their 
proper  sphere,  over  the  entire  realm  of  thought,  and  thus 
to  supplant  the  pure  (practical)  use  of  reason.  So  far,  then, 
as  this  criticism  is  occupied  in  confining  speculative  reason 
witbiD  ita  proper  bounds,  it  is  only  negative;  but,  inasmuch 
^s  it  thereby,  at  the  same  time,  removes  au  obstacle  which 
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9  and  even  threatens  to  deatroy  the  use  of  proctioel 

^SSon,  it  possesses  a  positive  and  very  important  vhIuc.  In 
order  to  admit  this,  we  have  only  to  be  convinced  that  thero 
is  an  abeolutely  necessary  use  of  pure  reason — tlie  moral  ase 
— ID  which  it  inevitably  transcends  the  limits  of  sensibility, 
witboQl  the  aid  of  speculation,  requiring  only  to  be  insured 
s^ittst  the  efiecte  of  a  speculation  which  would  involve  it 
in  contradiction  with  itself.  To  deny  the  positive  advan- 
tage of  the  service  which  this  criticism  renders  us,  would 
be  aa  absurd  as  to  maintain  that  the  system  of  police  is  pro- 
dnctiTe  of  no  positive  benetit,  since  its  main  business  is  to 
prevent  the  violence  which  citizen  has  to  apprehend  from 
dtizen,  th'at  so  each  may  pursue  his  vocation  in  peace  and 
security.  That  space  and  time  are  only  forms  of  sensible 
tDtaition,  and  hence  are  only  conditions  of  the  existence  of 
thinga  as  phenomena;  that,  moreover,  we  have  no  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding,  and,  consequently,  no  elements 
lor  the  c<^nition  of  things,  except  in  so  far  as  a  correspond- 
iDg  intuition  can  be  given  to  these  conceptions;  that,  ac- 
cordingly, we  can  have  no  cognition  of  an  object,  as  a  thing 
in  itself,  but  only  as  an  object  of  sensible  intuition,  that  ts, 
u  a  phenomenon — all  this  is  proved  in  the  Analytical  part 
ot  the  Critique;  ami  from  this  the  limitation  of  all  possible 
speculative  cognition  to  the  mere  objects  of  experience,  fol- 
lows as  a  necessary  result.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  that,  while  we  surrender  the  power 
of  eogniiing,  we  still  reserve  the  power  of  Uiinkinff  objects, 
as  things  in  themselves/  For,  otherwise,  we  should  require 
to  affirm  the  existence  of  an  appearance,  without  something 


'  In  order  lo  eegnite  sd  object,  I  must  bo  abie  to  prove  its  posaibility.  either 
Irom  ilB  reality  as  titleet«d  by  experience,  or  a  priori,  bj  laenng  ot  resson.  But 
J  cao  tSink  nbat  I  please,  provided  oalf  I  do  not  conlrHdict  mjgetf ;  tbftl  la, 
provided  mj  conveptioD  is  a  poaaible  thought,  though  1  may  be  unable  to 
uuwer  for  the  exialence  ot  a  correapoodinf;  object  in  the  sum  of  pogBlbititiea. 
But  BOnwthing  more  is  required  belore  I  can  attribute  to  tuch  a  ooDcep^oa 
ob}ectiv«  Talidity,  that  <b  r«al  possibility — the  other  powibiUiy  being  merely 
logieid.  Wa  are  not,  however,  conQaed  to  theoretical  sources  of  co^idou  for 
tbamMDB  ol  aattsfyiug  this  additional  requlremeDt,  bu(  may  d»(t'VQVi\«atb«& 
pnodod  aoureea. 
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that  appears — which  would  be  absurd.  Now  let  lui  sappofle, 
for  a  moment,  that  we  had  not  undertaken  this  oritkrism, 
and,  accordingly,  had  not  drawn  the  neoesaary  diatinotion 
between  things,  as  objeots  of  experience,  and  things,  as  they 
are  in  themselves.  The  principle  of  causality,  and,  by  con- 
sequence,  the  mechanism  of  nature  as  determined  by  oausal- 
ity,  would  then  have  absolute  validity  in  relation  to  all 
things  as  efficient  causes.  I  should  then  be  unable  to  as* 
sert,  with  regard  to  one  and  the  same  being,  e.^.,  the  hunuun 
soul,  that  its  will  is  frt^  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  sabjeet 
to  natural  necessity,  that  is,  not  free  without  falling  into  a 
palpable  contradiction,  for  in  both  propositions  I  ahooid 
take  the  soul  in  the  same  signification^  as  a  thing  in  general^ 
as  a  thing  in  itself — as,  without  previous  criticism,  I  ooold 
not  but  take  it.  Suppose  now,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we 
have  undertaken  this  criticism,  and  have  learned  that  an  ob- 
ject may  be  taken  in  two  senses^  first,  as  a  phenomenon,  sec- 
ondly, as  a  thing  in  itself;  and  that,  according  to  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  the  principle 
of  causality  has  reference  only  to  things  in  the  first  sense. 
We  then  see  how  it  does  not  involve  any  contradiction  to 
assert,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  will,  in  the  phenomenal 
sphere — in  visible  action,  is  necessarily  obedient  to  the  law 
of  nature,  and,  in  so  far  not  free;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  as  belonging  to  a  thing  in  itself,  it  is  not  subject  to  that 
law,  and,  accordingly,  is/r«e.  Now,  it  is  true  that  I  cannot, 
by  means  of  speculative  reason,  and  still  less  by  empirical 
observation,  cognize  my  soul  as  a  thing  in  itself,  and  conse- 
quently, cannot  cognize  liberty  as  the  property  of  a  being  to 
which  I  ascribe  efifects  in  the  world  of  sense.  For,  to  do  so, 
I  must  cognize  this  being  as  existing,  and  yet  not  in  time, 
which — since  I  cannot  support  my  conception  by  any  in- 
tuition— is  impossible.  At  the  same  time,  while  I  cannot 
cognize^  I  can  quite  well  think  freedom,  that  is  to  say,  my 
representation  of  it  involves  at  least  no  contradiction,  if  we 
b^  in  mind  the  critical  distinction  of  the  two  modes  of 
representation  ("the  sensible  and  tbe  intellectual)  and  the 


cooMqaent  limitattOQ  of  the  cODceptions  of  the  pure   un- 
derstanding, and  of  the  principles  which   flow  from  them. 
Suppose  now  that  morality  necessarily  presupposed  liberty, 
in  the  strictest  seoBe,  as  a  property  of  oar  will;  suppose  that 
reason  contained  certain  practical,  original  principlead^riffrt, 
wbicb  were  absolutely  impossible  without  this  presupposi- 
tion; and  suppose,  at  the  same  time,  that  speculative  reason 
had  proved  that  liberty  was  incapable  of  being  thought  at 
all.     It  would  then   follow  that  the  moral   presupposition 
moet  give  way  to  the  speculative  affirmation,  the  opposite 
of  which  involves  an  obvious  contradiction,  and  that  liberty    ^^H 
and,  with  it,  morality  must  yield  to  the  mechanism  of  nature ;    ^^H 
for  the  negation  of  morality  involves  no  contradiction,  ex-     ^^H 
cept  on  the  presupposition  of  liberty.     Now  morality  does     ^^| 
not  require  the  speculative  cognition  of  liberty;  it  is  enough     ^^H 
that  I  can  think  it,  that  its  conception  involves  no  contradic-     ^^| 
tion,  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  mechanism  of  nature.       ^| 
But  even  this  requirement  we  could  not  satisfy,  if  we  had 
not  le*nied  the  twofold  sense  in  which  things  may  be  taken;  i 

and  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  doctrine  of  morality  and  ^^H 
the  doctrine  of  nature  are  confined  within  their  proper  lim-  ^^M 
it«.  For  this  result,  then,  we  are  indebted  to  a  criticism  ^^| 
which  warns  us  of  our  unavoidable  ignorance  with  regard  \ 

to  things  in  themselves,  and  establishes  the  necessary  limita- 
tion of  our  theoretical  cognition  to  mere  phenomena.  i 
The  positive  value  of  the  critical  principles  of  pure  rea-     ^^M 
son  in  relation  to  the  conception  of  Ood  and  of  the  simple     ^^H 
nalure  oi  the  «ou/,  admits  of  a  similar  exempHdcation;  but    ^^| 
on  this  point  I  shall  not  dwell.     I  cannot  even  make  the  as-     ^^^ 
sumption — as  the  practical  interests  of  morality  require — of 
God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality,  it  I  do  not  deprive  specn-  i 
lative  reason  of  ita  pretensions  to  transcendent  insight.     For     ^^M 
to  arrive  at  these,  it  must  make  use  of  principles  which,  in     ^^M 
fact,  extend  only  to  the  objects  of  possible  experience,  and     ^^M 
which  cannot  be  applied  to  objects  beyond  this  spltere  with- 
out converting  them  into  phenomena,  and  thus  rendering  the 
[  fimatwi  extention  ot  pure  reason  Jmpo88ib\e.     \  tnwaV,  V\\'i^'a-    i 
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fore,  abolish  knowledge^  to  make  room  for  belirf.  The  dof^ 
matism  of  metaphysics,  tfiat  is,  the  presumption  tiiat  it  is 
possible  to  advance  in  melaphysios  without  prerioiM  criti- 
cism, is  the  trae  soaroe  of  tiie  unbelief  (always  dogmatic) 
which  militates  against  morality. 

Thas,  while  it  may  be  no  very  difficult  task  to  bequeath 
a  legacy  to  posterity,  in  the  shape  of  a  system  of  metaphys- 
ics constructed  in  accordance  with  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Beason,  still  the  value  of  such  a  bequest  is  not  to  be  depre- 
ciated. It  will  render  an  important  servioe  to  reason,  by 
substituting  the  certainty  of  scientific  method  for  that  ran- 
dom groping  after  results  without  the  guidance  of  princi- 
ples, which  has  hitherto  characterised  the  pursuit  of  meta- 
physical studies.  It  will  render  an  important  service  to  the 
inquiring  mind  of  youth,  by  leading  the  student  to  apply 
his  powers  to  the  cultivation  of  genuine  science,  instead  of 
wasting  them,  as  at  present,  on  speculations  which  can  never 
lead  to  any  result,  or  on  the  idle  attempt  to  invent  new  ideas 
and  opinions.  But,  above  all,  it  will  confer  an  inestimable 
benefit  on  morality  and  religion,  by  showing  that  all  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  them  may  be  silenced  forever  by  the 
Socratic  method,  that  is  to  say,  by  proving  the  ignorance  ef 
the  objector.  For,  as  the  world  has  never  been,  and,  no 
doubt,  never  will  be,  without  a  system  of  metaphysics  of 
one  kind  or  another,  it  is  the  highest  and  weightiest  concern 
of  philosophy  to  render  it  powerless  for  harm,  by  closing  up 
the  sources  of  error. 

This  important  change  in  the  field  of  the  sciences,  this 
loss  of  its  fancied  possessions,  to  which  speculative  reason 
must  submit,  does  not  prove  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the 
general  interests  of  humanity.  The  advantages  which  the 
world  has  derived  from  the  teachings  of  pure  reason,  are 
not  at  all  impaired.  The  loss  falls,  in  its  whole  extent, 
on  the  monopoly  of  the  schookj  but  does  not  in  the  slight- 
est degree  touch  the  interests  of  mankind.  I  appeal  to  the 
most  obstinate  dogmatist,  whether  the  proof  of  the  contin- 
aed  existence  of  the  soul  alter  deaths  derived  from  the  sim- 
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plicity  of  its  substance;  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  in  oppo> 
eitioD  to  the  general  mechanism  of  nature,  drawn  from  the 
subtle  bat  impotent  distinction  of  sabjective  and  objective 
practical  necessity:  or  of  the  existence  of  God,  deduced 
from  the  conception  of  an  ens  reiilissimum — the  contingency 
of  the  changeable,  and  the  necessity  of  a  prime  mover,  has 
ever  been  able  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  schools,  to 
penetrate  the  public  mind,  or  to  exercise  the  slightest  in&u> 
eoce  on  iu  convictions.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  has 
Dot  been  the  case,  and  that,  owing  to  tiie  unfitness  of  the 
oommon  understanding  for  such  subtle  speculations*  it  can 
never  be  expected  to  take  place.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
plain  that  Ote  hope  of  a  future  lij'e  arises  from  the  feeling, 
nbich  exists  in  the  breast  of  every  man,  that  the  temporal 
iis  inadequate  to  meet  and  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  nature. 
In  like  manner,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  clear  exhibi- 
tion of  duties  in  opposition  to  all  the  claims  uf  inclination, 
gives  rise  to  the  consciousness  oi  frefdom.,  and  that  the  glo- 
rious order,  beauty,  and  providential  care,  everywhere  dis- 
played in  nature,  give  rise  to  the  belief  in  a  wise  and  great 
Author  of  the  Universe.  Such  is  the  genesis  of  these  gen- 
eral convictions  of  mankind,  so  far  as  they  depend  on  ra- 
tional grounds;  and  this  public  property  not  only  remains 
ondtaturbed,  but  is  even  raised  to  greater  importance,  bj 
the  doctrine  that  the  schools  have  no  right  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  a  more  profound  insight  into  a  matter  of  general 
hnmao  concernment,  than  that  to  which  the  great  mass  of 
men,  erer  held  by  us  in  the  highest  estimation,  can  without 
difficulty  attain,  and  that  the  schools  should  therefore  con- 
fine themselves  t«  the  elaboration  of  these  universally  com- 
prehensible, and,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  amply  sat- 
isfactory proofs.  The  change,  therefore,  affects  only  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  the  schools,  which  would  gladly 
retain,  in  their  own  exclusive  (xissession,  the  key  to  the 
Iniths  which  they  impart  to  the  public. 

l)uod  Bweun  tM*^  Mtlua  valt  vim  nd«n. 
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At  the  same  time  it  does  not  deprive  the  Bpeoalalin  phikMh 
opher  of  his  just  title  to  be  the  aole  depoBitor  of  a  Boienoe 
which  benefits  the  public  without  its  Imowledge— I  mean, 
the  Critique  of  Pure  Beason.  This  can  never  become  pop- 
ular,  and,  indeed,  has  no  occasion  to  be  so;  for  fine-spun 
arguments  in  favor  of  useful  truths  make  just  as  little  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind  as  the  equally  subtle  objections 
brought  against  these  truths.  On  the  other  hand,  since  both 
inevitably  force  themselves  on  every  man  who  rises  to  the 
he^ht  of  speculation,  it  becomes  the  manifest  duty  of  the 
scbools^to  enter  upon  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  righto 
of  speculative  reason,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  scandal  which 
metaphysical  controversies  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  cause 
even  to  the  masses.  It  is  only  by  criticism  that  metaphysi- 
cians  (and,  as  such,  theologians  too)  can  be  saved  from  these 
controversies  and  from  the  consequent  perversion  of  their 
doctrines.  Criticism  alone  can  strike  a  blow  at  the  root  of 
Materialism,  Fatalism,  Atheism,  Free- thin  king,  Fanaticism, 
and  Superstition,  which  are  universally  injurious — as  well 
as  of  Idealism  and  Scepticism,  which  are  dangerous  to  the 
schools,  but  can  scarcely  pass  over  to  the  public.  If  gov- 
ernments think  proper  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the 
learned,  it  would  be  more  consistent  with  a  wise  regard  for 
the  interests  of  science,  as  well  as  for  those  of  society,  to 
favor  a  criticism  of  this  kind,  by  which  alone  the  labors 
of  reason  can  be  established  on  a  firm  basis,  than  to  support 
the  ridiculous  despotism  of  the  schools,  which  raise  a  loud 
cry  of  danger  to  the  public  over  the  destruction  of  cobwebs, 
of  which  the  public  has  never  taken  any  notice,  and  the 
loss  of  which,  therefore,  it  can  never  feel. 

This  critical  science  is  not  opposed  to  the  dogmatic  pro- 
cedure of  reason  in  pure  cognition;  for  pure  cognition  must 
always  be  dogmatic,  that  is,  must  rest  on  strict  demonstra- 
tion from  sure  principles  a  priori — but  to  dogmatism^  that  is, 
to  the  presumption  that  it  is  possible  to  make  any  progress 
with  a  pure  cognition,  derived  from  (philosophical)  concep- 
tioas,  according  to  the  principles  which  reason  has  long  been 
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m  tlie  habit  of  employing — without  first  inqairiag  in  whM 
mj  and  by  vhat  right  reason  has  come  into  the  pogDeasion 
of  diwe  principles.  Dogmntism  is  thns  the  dogmatic  pro- 
cetlare  of  pare  reason  without  previous  criticism  c/  ite  own 
povten,  Rnd  in  opposing  this  prooedure  we  must  not  be  eup- 
posed  to  lend  any  countenance  to  tbat  loquaoioria  shallow- 
nem  vbicb  arrogates  to  itaeU  the  name  of  popularity,  nor 
yet  to  acepticisin,  which  makes  short  work  with  the  whole 
eei«Dce  of  metaphysics.  On  the  contrary,  our  criticism  ia 
the  necessary  preparation  for  a  thoroughly  scientific  sys- 
tem of  metaphysics,  which  most  perform  its  task  entirely 
«  priori,  to  the  complete  satisfaotioD  of  speculative  reason, 
and  must,  therefore,  be  treated,  not  [>opularly,  but  sofaolu- 
tically.  In  carrying  ont  the  plan  which  the  Critique  pre> 
Boribea,  that  is,  in  the  future  system  of  metaphyBics,  we 
maHt  have  recourse  to  the  strict  method  of  the  celebrated 
Woi.r,  the  greatest  of  all  dogmatic  philosophers.  He  wu 
the  first  to  point  out  the  necesaity  of  establishing  fixed  prin- 
cipleis  of  clearly  defining  our  conceptions,  and  of  Bubjecting 
oar  demonstrations  to  the  most  severe  scrutiny,  instead  of 
ivshiy  jumping  at  conclusions.  The  example  which  he  set, 
served  to  awaken  that  spirit  of  profound  and  thorongh  in- 
TOBtigation  which  is  not  yet  extinct  in  Germany.  He  would 
hare  been  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  give  a  truly  scientiflo 
ehsrocter  to  metaphysical  studies,  had  it  occurred  to  him 
to  prepare  the  field  by  a  criticism  of  tho  organum,  that  is,  of 
pare  reason  itself.  That  he  failed  to  perceive  the  necexeity 
of  Buoh  a  procedure,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  dogmatic  mode 
of  thought  which  characterized  his  age,  and  on  this  point 
the  philoeophers  of  his  time,  as  well  as  of  all  preyiouB  times, 
have  nothing  to  reproach  each  other  with.  Those  who  reject 
at  once  the  method  of  Wolf,  and  of  the  Critique  of  Pure 
BeasoQ,  can  have  no  other  aim  but  to  ahake  off  the  fetters 
of  scianee,  to  change  labor  into  eport,  certainty  ioto  opinioD, 
and  philosophy  into  philodoxy. 

In  this  second  edition,  I  have  endeavored,  ae  far  aa  poasi- 
I,  ,|o  remove  the  diffioulties  Mid  obaounV} ,  v^OQ^i,  ^'Con^ 
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faalt  of  mine  perhaps,  have  given  rise  to  many  misoonoep- 
tions  even  among  acute  thinkers.  In  the  propositionB  them- 
selves, and  in  the  demonstrations  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported, as  well  as  in  the  form  and  the  entire  plan  of  the 
work,  I  have  found  nothing  to  alter;  which  must  be  attrib- 
uted partly  to  the  long  examination  to  which  I  had  sub- 
jected the  whole  before  offering  it  to  the  public,  and  partly 
to  the  nature  of  the  case.  For  pure  speculative  reason  is  an 
organic  structure  in  which  there  is  nothing  isolated  or  inde- 
pendent, but  every  single  part  is  essential  to  all  the  rest; 
and  hence,  the  slightest  imperfection,  whether  defect  or  posi- 
tive error,  could  not  fail  to  betray  itself  in  use.  I  venture, 
further,  to  hope,  that  this  system  will  maintain  the  same  un- 
alterable character  for  the  future.  I  am  led  to  entertain  this 
confidence,  not  by  vanity,  but  by  the  evidence  which  the 
equality  of  the  result  affords,  when  we  proceed,  first,  from 
the  simplest  elements  up  to  the  complete  whole  of  pure  rea- 
son, and  then,  backward  from  the  whole  to  each  individual 
part.  We  find  that  the  attempt  to  make  the  slightest  alter- 
ation, in  any  part,  leads  inevitably  to  contradictions,  not 
merely  in  this  system,  but  in  human  reason  itself.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement 
in  the  exposition  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  work.  In 
the  present  edition,  I  have  endeavored  to  remove  misappre- 
hensions of  the  sesthetical  part,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
conception  of  Time:  to  clear  away  the  obscurity  which  has 
been  found  in  the  deduction  of  the  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing; to  supply  the  supposed  want  of  sufficient  evidence 
in  the  demonstration  of  the  principles  of  the  pure  under- 
standing; and,  lastly,  to  obviate  the  misunderstanding  of 
the  paralogisms  which  immediately  precede  the  Rational 
Psychology.  Beyond  this  point — the  end  of  the  second 
Main  Division  of  the  Transcendental  Dialectic — I  have  not 
extended  my  alterations,'  partly  from  want  of  time,  and 

'  The  onlj  addition,  properij  so  oaUed — and  that  onlj  in  the  method  d 

p/vof—wideb  I  have  made  in  the  present  edition,  oonsists  of  a  new  refutatioa 

ol  pajrcbologU»l  IdedUmt^  and  a  strict  dfimoiiiiMdon— Ui<ft  otLbf  one  poaaibtob  is 
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pntly  becaoBe  I  ani  not  ttwnre  tliiit  any  portion  of  the  re- 
tnunder  hae  given  rise  to  misooDceptiona  among  iobelligent 
and  impartial  critics,  whom  I  do  not  here  mention  with  that 
praise  wiiiob  ia  their  dne,  but  who  will  tied  that  their  eug- 
gBAtoos  have  been  attended  to  in  the  work  itself. 

In  attempting  to  render  the  exposition  of  my  vievrs  as 
intelligible  as  possible,  I  have  been  compelled  to  leave  cot 
or  abridge  rarioos  passages  which  were  not  essential  to  the 
completeness  of  the  work,  Vitit  which  many  readers  might 
eoosider  useful  in  other  respects,  and  might  bo  unwilling  to 
miae.  This  trifling  lose,  which  could  not  be  avoided  with- 
out swelling  the  book  beyond  due  limits,  may  be  supplied, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  reader,  by  a  comparison  with  the  first 
edition,  and  will,  I  hope,  be  more  than  compeussted  for  by 
the  greater  clearness  of  the  exposition  as  it  now  stands. 

I  have  observed,  with  pleasure  and  thankfulness,  in  the 

I  betlere — of  the  object!™  reality  of  eitemal  inluitiori.     Howbtbp  harfnlexa 

IdealiaiD  maj  be  cmiBidered — sithmif;))  id  rattlitjr  it.  i»  uoi  so — \a  Tegard  u>  Uw 

MBeolui  OQila  of  meWphyHice.  il  mtist  still  remuu  a  bcbihIkI  to  philoaoph;  and 

to  Ibe  gaiii^ntl   hnnuia  reiuioD   lo  be  obliged  lo  aaaume,  aa  an  nrticle  of  mara 

b«Uet,  ttie  oilnteace  of  ltihii»  external  to  oursel*e8  (from  wltioti,  }«1.  we  deriT* 

tbe  wliolH  nuUrrisI  of  cognition  sren  tor  the  interual  aensa),  and  not  to  be  abla 

IB  opfHwe  a  ^atiflfactory  prmf  u>  any  one  who  mity  call  it  in  queatJon.     Aa  (bers 

^UMM  obaciirity  of  exprensioa  in  the  demonatmUon  aa  it  suuida  in  Uie  text,  I 

^^^^^^bto  alter  Um  i)assage  In  question  »a  follows :  "But  (hie  pennanent  cannot 

^^^^^^^MiltioD  fu  me.     For  uU  tbe  determining  groandB  of  mj  existence  which 

^^^^^^SDqnd  in  me  are  repreeoniatioua,  and,  tta  aucb.  do  ibemaulTes  requira  a 

HI^Kant.  distiBCt  tnnn  tfaena,  wbJcb  map  deiemiinD  mr  existence  in  relatioa 

loS5r  changea.  tbat  ts,  mj  eiiBteace  in  lime,  wboroia  (bej  chanfi;e."     It 

aaj,  prabably,  be  urged  In  opposition  to  this  proof  (bat,  after  all,  I  am  oolj* 

DDOadouR  immedialel;  of  that  which  la  In  me.  that  is.  ol  my  reproenfultou  of 

eilenuU   tblDga,    and    that,   ooneequentl^,    it   must  alwaya   remain   unnnlain 

wbeiber  anything  oomaponding  to  this  representation  data  or  duea  not  eiiM 

tomraaJl/  lo  me.     But  I  am   consciouH,   tltrough  internal   exptrieitoe,   of  my 

nttteruie  m  Mom  (conMouently.  atao,  of  Iha  determ inability  of  t^e  former  In  the 

latter),  and  Ihat  ib  more  Ibuu  tbe  eimple  cooadouaneae  of  my  repraaan  Utllon. 

It  la,  hi  fact,  the  same  as   tbe  tmpirixil  (xmaeio*»na»»  of  my  exialmx,  which 

onljr  b*  determined  in  relalion  to  Komethiug,  which,  wblle  connected  with 

■  ■   loe,  il  ezternai  ta  tut.     This  conacioueneM  of  my  eiiitence  in  time  ia, 

idasUcal  with  tbe  oonacionaneea  of  a  relalion  to  sometbing  extenul  to 

if.  therefore,  experience,  not  Oclion,  nenae,  not  imagiDaUoD.  which 

eonnecta  the  external  with  my  internal  Benae.     Ptor  the  external 

•enoe  la,  hi  ttadf,  the  reUtion  of  iotnillon  to  aometbing  real,  eilenial  W  me; 

Mtd  (he  reality  of  this  aometbing.  aa  opposed  to  the  mere  Imagination  of  It,  reats 

"'-'  tta  1n«eparablQ  cmmeclloa  with  internal  expettauoa  a&  Aa oood^^ina lA. 

It  wiUi  tbo  i>MWlK*n(  oMifmmmtcae  ot  n?  «xiiMw».'A  "^^ 
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pages  of  various  reviews  and  treatises,  that  the  spirit  of  pro* 
found  and  thorough  investigation  is  not  extinct  in  Germany, 
though  it  may  have  been  overborne  and  silenced  for  a  time 
by  the  fashionable  tone  of  a  license  in  thinking,  which  gives 
itself  the  airs  of  genius — and  that  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  paths  of  Criticism  have  not  prevented  energetic  and 
acute  thinkers  from  making  themselves  masters  of  the  sci* 
ence  of  pure  reason  to  which  these  paths  conduct — a  science 
which  is  not  popular,  but  scholastic  in  its  character,  and 
which  alone  can  hope  for  a  lasting  existence  or  possess  an 
abiding  value.  To  these  deserving  men,  who  so  happily 
combine  profundity  of  view  with  a  talent  for  lucid  exposi- 
tion— a  talent  which  I  myself  am  not  conscious  of  possessing 
— ^I  leave  the  task  of  removing  any  obscurity  which  may 
still  adhere  to  the  statement  of  my  doctrines.  For,  in  this 
case,  the  danger  is  not  that  of  being  refuted,  but  of  being 
misunderstood.     For  my  own  part,  I  must  henceforward  ab- 

representation:  lam,  which  accompanies  all  my  judgments,  and  all  the  opera- 
tions of  mj  understanding,  I  could,  at  the  same  time,  conDect  a  determinatioQ 
of  my  existence  by  inieUeciual  intuition,  then  the  consciousness  of  a  relation  to 
something  external  to  me  would  not  be  necessary.  But  the  internal  intuttioa 
in  which  alone  my  existence  can  be  determined,  though  preceded  by  that  purely 
intellectual  consciousness,  is  itself  sensible  and  attached  to  the  condition  of 
time.  Hence  this  determination  of  my  existence,  and  consequentiy  my  internal 
experience  itself,  must  depend  on  something  permanent  which  is  not  in  me, 
which  can  be,  therefore,  only  m  something  external  to  me,  to  which  I  must  look 
iqK>n  myself  as  being  related.  Thus  the  reality  of  Uie  external  sense  is  neoes- 
sarily  connected  with  that  of  the  internal,  in  order  to  the  possibility  of  experi- 
ence in  general;  that  is,  I  am  just  as  certainly  conscious  that  there  are  things 
eztomal  to  me  related  to  my  sense,  as  I  am  tiiat  I  myself  oxist,  as  determined 
in  time.  But  in  order  to  ascertain  to  what  given  intuitions  objects,  external  to 
me,  really  correspond,  in  other  words,  what  intuitions  belong  to  the  external 
sense  and  not  to  imagination,  I  must  have  recourse,  in  every  particular  caae^  to 
those  rules  according  to  which  experience  in  general  (even  internal  experienoe) 
is  distinguished  from  imagination,  and  which  are  always  based  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  there  really  is  an  external  experience. — We  may  add  the  remark  that 
the  repreeentation  of  something  permanent  in  existence  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  the  permanent  representation;  for  a  representation  may  be  very  variable  and 
dianging — as  all  our  representations,  even  that  of  matter,  are — and  yet  refer  to 
something  permanent,  which  must,  therefore,  be  distinct  from  all  my  repieaen- 
tatfons  and  external  to  me,  the  existence  of  which  is  necessarily  included  in  the 
determination  of  my  own  existence,  and  with  it  constitutes  one  experienoe— an 
experience  which  would  not  even  be  possible  internally,  if  it  were  not  also  at 
ibe  same  time,  in  part,  external.  To  the  question  How  t  we  are  no  more  aUe 
to  reply,  tbaa  we  are,  in  general,  to  think  the  stationary  in  time,  the  iwrnifaitmifn 
of  which  with  the  variable,  produces  Vhe  oonceic^oii  ol  c\;aix^ 
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stuin  from  controversy,  although  I  ahali  carefully  attend  to 
iiJl  auggestions,  whether  from  friends  or  adveruarieB,  which 
loay  be  of  use  in  the  future  elaboratiou  of  the  gystem  of  this 
Propsdeatic.  As,  daring  these  labors,  I  have  advanced 
pretty  far  in  years — this  month  I  reach  my  sixty-fourth 
year — it  will  he  uecessary  for  me  to  economtze  time,  if  I 
am  to  carry  out  my  plan  of  elaboratiDg  the  Metaphyuics  of 
Nature  as  well  as  of  Morals,  in  confirmation  of  the  correct- 
ness of  the  principles  established  in  thia  Critique  of  Pure 
Reaiton,  both  Speculative  and  Practical ;  and  I  must,  there- 
fore, leave  the  task  of  clearing  up  the  obscurities  of  the 
present  work — inevitable,  perhaps,  at  the  outset — as  well  as 
the  defence  of  the  whole,  to  those  deserving  men  who  have 
made  my  system  their  own.  A  philosophical  system  cannot 
come  forward  armed  at  all  points  like  a  mathematical  trea- 
tise, and  bence  it  may  be  quite  possible  to  take  objection 
to  particular  passages,  while  the  organic  structure  of  the 
tfj^em,  considered  as  a  unity,  has  no  danger  to  apprehend. 
But  few  poBsess  the  ability,  and  still  fewer  the  inclination, 
to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  a  new  system.  By  confin- 
ing the  view  to  particular  passages,  taking  these  out  of  their 
coDuection  and  comparing  them  with  one  another,  it  is  easy 
lo  pick  out  apparent  contradictions,  especially  in  a  work 
written  with  any  freedom  of  style.  These  contradictions 
place  the  work  in  an  unfavorable  light  in  the  eyee  of  those 
who  rely  on  the  judgment  of  others,  but  are  easily  reconciled 
by  those  who  have  mastered  the  idea  of  the  whole.  If  a 
theory  poeaesaes  stability  in  itself,  the  action  and  reaction 
which  seemed  at  first  to  threaten  its  existence,  serve  only, 
in  the  course  of  time,  to  smooth  down  any  eaperfioial  rough- 
nesB  or  inequality,  and — if  men  of  insight,  impartiality,  and 
truly  popular  gifts  turo  their  attention  to  it — to  secure  to 
it,  io  a  short  time,  the  requisite  elegance  also. 

KOmeSBKBQ,  AprH,  1787. 
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INTRODUCTION 

I.    or  THE  DIFFKREXCE  BETWEEN  PURE  AND   EMPIRICAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

THAT  all  our  knowledge  begins  with  experience  there 
can  be  oo  doubt.  For  how  ia  it  possible  that  the 
faculty  of  cognition  sliould  be  awakened  into  exer- 
cise otherwise  than  by  means  of  objects  which  affect  oar 
senses,  and  partly  of  themselves  produce  representations, 
partly  roase  our  powers  of  understanding  into  activity,  to 
compare,  to  connect,  or  to  separate  these,  and  so  to  convert 
the  raw  material  of  our  sensuous  impressions  into  a  knowl- 
«dge  of  objects,  which  is  called  experience  ?  In  respect  of 
time,  therefore,  no  knowledge  of  oars  is  antecedent  to  experi- 
ence, bat  begins  with  it. 

But,  though  all  oar  knowledge  begins  with  experience, 
it  by  DO  means  follows  that  all  arises  out  of  experience. 
For,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  possible  that  our  empirical 
knowledge  is  a  compound  of  that  which  we  receive  through 
impressions,  and  that  which  the  facalty  of  cognition  snpplies 
from  itself  (sensuous  impressions  giving  merely  the  Ocea- 
nian), an  addition  which  we  cannot  distinguish  from  the 
original  element  given  by  sense,  till  long  practice  has  made 
ns  attentive  to,  and  skilful  in  separating  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  qnestion  which  requires  close  investigation,  and  is  not  to 
be  answered  at  first  sight — whether  there  exists  a  knowledge 
kltogether  independent  of  experience,  and  even  of  all  Bensn* 
ons  uDpree^oos?    Knowledge  of  this  kind  is  called  a  priori, 
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in  contradistinction  to  empirical  knowledge,  wluch  has  its 
sources  a  posteriori^  tbat  is,  in  experience. 

But  the  expression,  **a  priori,^*  is  not  as  yet  definite 
enough,  adequately  to  indicate  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
question  above  started.  For,  in  speaking  of  knowledge 
which  has  its  sources  in  experience,  we  are  wont  to  say  thai 
this  or  tbat  may  be  known  a  priori^  because  we  do  not  de* 
rive  this  knowledge  immediately  from  experience,  bat  from 
a  general  rule,  which,  however,  we  hare  itself  borrowed 
from  experience.  Thus,  if  a  man  undermined  his  hooaei 
we  say,  *'he  might  know  a  priori  that  it  would  have  fallen"; 
that  is,  he  needed  not  to  have  waited  foir  the  experience  that 
it  did  actually  fall.  But  still,  a  priori^  he  could  not  know 
even  this  much.  For,  that  bodies  are  heavy,  and,  conae- 
quently,  that  they  fall  when  their  supports  are  taken  away, 
must  have  been  known  to  him  previously,  by  means  of 
experience. 

By  the  term  "knowledge  a  priori,"  therefore,  we  shall 
in  the  sequel  understand,  not  such  as  is  independent  of  this 
or  that  kind  of  experience,  but  such  as  is  absolutely  so  of  aS 
experience.  Opposed  to  this  is  empirical  knowledge,  or  that 
which  is  possible  only  a  posteriori^  that  is,  through  experi- 
ence. Knowledge  a  priori  is  either  pure  or  impure.  Pure 
knowledge  a  priori  is  that  with  which  no  empirical  element 
is  mixed  up.  For  example,  the  proposition,  **Every  change 
has  a  cause,'*  is  a  proposition  a  priori,  but  impure,  because 
change  is  a  conception  which  can  only  be  derived  from 
experience. 

II.    THE  HUMAN  INTELLECT,  EVEN  IN  AN  UNPHILOSOPHICAK 
STATE,  IS  IN  POSSESSION  OF  CERTAIN  COONITION8 

A   PRIORI 

The  question  now  is  as  to  a  criterion,  by  which  we  may 

securely  distinguish  a  pure  from  an  empirical  cognition. 

Experience  no  doubt  teaches  us  that  this  or  that  object  is 

constituted  in  such  and  such  a  manner,  but  not  that  it  could 

not  possibly  exist  otherwise.    Now,  in  the  first  place,  if 
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have  u  pn>po8ition  wliicli  (-ontiiiiis  the  idea  ot  necessitj  in 
its  very  conceptioii,  it  ia  a  judgment «  priori;  if,  moreover, 
it  ia  not  derived  from  aoy  other  proposition,  unleaa  from  one 
equally  involving  the  idea  of  necessity,  it  is  absolutely 
a  priori.  Secondly,  ao  empirical  judgment  never  exhibits 
strict  and  absolute,  but  only  assumed  and  comparative,  uni- 
venality  (by  induction);  therefore,  the  most  we  cbd  say  is — ■ 
so  fftr  as  we  have  hitherto  observed,  there  is  do  exception  to 
this  or  that  rule.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  judgment  carries 
with  it  strict  and  absolnte  universality,  that  is,  admits  of  no 
possible  exception,  it  ia  not  derived  from  experience,  but  is 
valid  absolutely  a  priori. 

Empirical  universality  is,  therefore,  only  an  arbitrary 
extension  of  validity,  from  that  which  may  be  preiUoated  ot 
a  proposition  valid  in  most  cases,  to  that  which  ia  asserted 
of  a  proposition  which  holds  good  in  all;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  affirmation,  "all  bodies  are  heavy,"  When,  on  the 
contrary,  strict  universality  characterizes  a  judgment,  it 
necessarily  indicates  another  peculiar  source  of  [knowledge, 
namely,  a  faculty  of  cugnition  a  priuri.  Necessity  and 
strict  anivcrsality,  therefore,  are  infallible  teats  for  distin- 
goishing  pnre  from  empirical  knowledge,  and  are  insepara- 
bly connected  with  each  other.  But  as  in  the  use  of  these 
criteria  the  empirical  limitation  is  sometiuieB  more  easily  de- 
tected than  the  contingency  of  the  judgment,  or  the  unlimited 
universality  which  we  attach  to  a  judgment  is  often  a  more 
convincing  proof  than  its  necessity,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
uee  the  criteria  separately,  each  being  by  itself  infallible. 

Now,  that  in  the  sphere  of  human  cognition,  we  have 
judgments  which  iire  necessary,  and  in  the  strictest  sense 
nniversal,  consequently  pure  a  priori,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  to  show,  U  we  desire  an  example  from  the  sciences, 
we  need  only  take  any  proposition  in  mathematics.  If  we 
cast  oar  eyes  -upon  the  commonest  operations  of  the  under- 
standing, the  proposition,  "every  change  must  have  a 
cause,"  will  amply  serve  our  purpose.  In  the  latter  case, 
I  conception  ot  a  cause  so  plainly  invo\\«»  *ii*. 
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conception  of  a  neceBsity  of  connection  with  an  effect,  and 
of  a  strict  nniversalitj  of  the  law,  that  the  very  notion  of  a 
cause  would  entirely  disappear,  were  we  to  derive  it,  like 
Hume,  from  a  frequent  association  of  what  happens  with 
that  which  precedes,  and  the  habit  thence  originating  of 
connecting  representations — ^the  neoessity  inherent  in  the 
judgment  being  therefore  merely  subjective.  Besides,  with- 
out seeking  for  such  examples  of  principles  existing  a  priori 
in  cognition,  we  might  easily  show  that  such  principles  are 
the  indispensable  basis  of  the  possibility  of  experience  itself, 
and  consequently  prove  their  existence  a  priori.  For  whence 
could  our  experience  itself  acquire  certainty,  if  all  the  rales 
on  which  it  depends  were  themselves  empirical,  and  conse- 
quently fortuitous  ?  No  one,  therefore,  can  admit  the  valid- 
ity of  the^use  of  such  rules  as  first  principles.  But,  for  the 
present,  we  may  content  ourselves  with  having  established 
the  fact,  that  we  do  possess  and  exercise  a  faculty  of  pure 
a  2^rtori  cognition ;  and,  secondly,  with  having  pointed  out 
the  proper  tests  of  such  cognition,  namely,  universality  and 
necessity. 

Not  only  in  judgments,  however,  but  even  in  concep- 
tions, is  an  a  priori  origin  manifest.  For  example,  if  we 
take  away  by  degrees  from  our  conceptions  of  a  body  all 
that  can  be  referred  to  mere  sensuous  experience — color, 
hardness  or  softness,  weight,  even  impenetrability — the  body 
will  then  vanish;  but  the  space  which  it  occupied  still 
remains,  and  this  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  annihilate  in 
thought.  Again,  if  we  take  away,  in  like  manner,  from  our 
empirical  conception  of  any  object,  corporeal  or  incorporeal, 
all  properties  which  mere  experience  has  taught  us  to  con- 
nect with  it,  still  we  cannot  think  away  those  through  which 
we  cogitate  it  as  substance,  or  adhering  to  substance,  al- 
though our  conception  of  substance  is  more  determined  than 
that  of  an  object.  Compelled,  therefore,  by  that  necessity 
with  which  the  conception  of  substance  forces  itself  upon 
us,  we  must  confess  that  it  has  its  seat  in  our  faculty  of 
cognition  a  priori. 
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m.     PHIL090PHT    STANDS    IX    NKEH    OF    A    SCIEXCK    WHICH 

SHALL    DETSRMISK  THE   POaSIBtLITV,    PRINCIPLES,  ANI» 

BSTKNT  OF   HUMAff   ENOWLEDGE   A  PJIIURI 

Of  far  more  importance  than  all  that  has  beoQ  above 
said,  is  the  consideratioa  that  certain  of  our  cogDitioDs  rise 
completely  above  the  spbore  of  all  possible  experience,  and 
by  means  of  conceptions,  to  which  there  esiste  in  the  whole 
extent  of  experience  no  corresponding  object,  seem  to  ex- 
tend the  range  of  car  judgments  beyond  its  bounds.  And 
jnst  in  this  transcendental  or  supersensible  sphere,  where 
experience  affords  as  neither  instraction  nor  guidance,  lie 
the  inveatigations  of  Reason,  which,  on  account  of  their  im- 
portance, we  consider  far  preferable  to,  and  as  having  a  far 
more  elevated  aim  than,  all  that  the  undcrstandiDg  can 
achieve  within  the  sphere  of  sensuous  phenomena.  So  high 
a  valae  do  we  set  upon  these  investigations,  that,  even  at  the 
risk  of  error,  we  persist  in  following  them  out,  and  permit 
neither  donbt  nor  disregard  nor  indifference  to  restrain  ns 
from  the  pursuit.  These  unavoidable  problem^j  of  mere 
pare  reason  are  Ood,  Freedom  (of  will)  and  Iuhortality. 
The  science  which,  with  all  its  preliminaries,  has  for  its 
especial  object  the  solution  of  these  problems  is  named  meta- 
physics— a  science  which  is  at  the  very  outset  dogmatical, 
that  is,  it  confidently  takes  upon  itself  the  execution  of  ttiis 
task  without  any  previous  investigation  of  the  ability  or 
inability  of  reason  for  such  an  undertaking. 

Now  the  safe  ground  of  experience  being  thus  abandoned, 
it  seems  nevertheless  natural  that  we  should  hesitate  to  erect 
a  building  with  the  cognitions  we  possess,  without  knowing 
whence  they  come,  and  on  the  strength  of  principles,  the 
origin  of  which  is  undiscovered.  Instead  of  thus  trying  to 
build  without  a  foundation,  it  is  rather  to  be  expected  that  we 
should  long  ago  have  put  the  question,  how  the  understanding 
can  arrive  at  these  a  priori  cognitions,  and  what  is  the  extent, 
validity,  and  worth  which  they  may  possess?  We  say,  this 
is  natural  enough,  meaning  by  the  word  natural  that  which  is 
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consistent  with  a  just  and  reasonable  way  of  thinking;  bat 
if  we  understand  by  the  term,  that  which  nsually  happens, 
nothing  indeed  could  be  more  natural  and  more  comprehen- 
sible than  that  this  investigation  should  be  left  long  anat- 
tempted.  For  one  part  of  oar  pare  knowledge,  the  science 
of  mathematics,  has  been  long  firmly  established,  ftod  thos 
leads  us  to  form  flattering  expectations  with  regard  to  others, 
though  these  may  be  of  quite  a  different  natare.  Besides, 
when  we  get  beyond  the  bounds  of  experience,  we  are  of 
course  safe  from  opposition  in  that  quarter;  and  the  oharm 
of  widening  the  range  of  our  knowledge  is  so  great,  that 
unless  we  are  brought  to  a  standstill  by  some  evident  eon- 
trad  iction,  we  hurry  on  undoubtingly  in  oar  coarse.  This, 
however,  may  be  avoided,  if  we  are  sufficiently  cautioos  is 
the  construction  of  our  fictions,  which  are  not  the  less  fic- 
tions on  that  account. 

Mathematical  science  affords  us  a  brilliant  example,  how 
far,  independently  of  all  experience,  we  may  carry  our 
a  priori  knowledge.  It  is  true  that  the  mathematician  oc- 
cupies himself  with  objects  and  cognitions  only  in  so  far 
as  they  can  be  represented  by  means  of  intuition.  But  this 
circumstance  is  easily  overlooked,  because  the  said  intuition 
can  itself  be  given  a  priori,  and  therefore  is  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  a  mere  pure  conception.  Deceived  by 
such  a  proof  of  the  power  of  reason,  we  can  perceive  no 
limits  to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge.  The  light  dove 
cleaving  in  free  flight  the  thin  air,  whose  resistance  it  feels, 
might  imagine  that  her  movements  would  be  far  more  free 
and  rapid  in  airless  space.  Just  in  the  same  way  did  Plato, 
abandoning  the  world  of  sense  because  of  the  narrow  limits 
it  sets  to  the  understanding,  venture  upon  the  wings  of 
ideas  beyond  it,  into  the  void  space  of  pure  intellect.  He 
did  not  reflect  that  he  made  no  real  prepress  by  all  his 
efforts;  for  he  met  with  no  resistance  which  might  serve  him 
for  a  support,  as  it  were,  whereon  to  rest,  and  on  which  be 
might  apply  his  powers,  in  order  to  let  the  intellect  acquire 
momentum  for  its  progress.     It  is,  indeed,  the  pommon  fate 
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of  baoian  raason  id  speculation,  to  finish  the  imyjoeiDg  edt> 
&ee  ^  thought  as  rapidly  as  possible,  aud  then  for  the  first 
time  to  begin  to  examine  whether  the  fonndation  is  a  84>lid 
one  or  tio.  Arrived  at  this  point,  ail  aorta  of  excuses  are 
soogbt  after,  in  order  to  console  ua  for  ita  want  of  Rtability, 
or  rather,  indeed,  to  enitoie  us  to  diapenae  altogether  with  m 
late  and  dutgerous  an  Investigation.  Bat  whitt  frees  us 
doriog  the  process  of  bailding  from  all  apprehension  or  sus- 
pinion,  and  flatters  us  into  the  belief  of  its  solidity,  is  this. 
A  great  part,  perhaps  the  grentest  purt,  of  the  Itusinesn  of 
oar  reason  oonsists  in  the  analyzation  of  the  eonceptions 
which  we  already  poesess  of  objects.  By  this  meaaa  we  gain 
a  ranltitude  of  cognitions,  which  ulUiongh  really  nothing 
more  than  elucidations  or  exjilunationB  of  that  wliich 
(tbougb  in  a  confused  marinef)  was  already  thought  in  our 
coQceptJons,  are,  at  least  in  respect  of  their  fonu,  priaml  na 
new  introiipectioiia;  while,  so  far  as  regards  their  matter 
or  content,  we  have  really  made  no  addition  to  onr  concep- 
tions, but  only  disinvolved  thcni.  But  as  this  process  does 
forsish  real  a  priori  knowledge,'  which  has  a  sure  progress 
and  nsefnl  results,  reason,  deceived  by  this,  slips  in,  without 
being  itaelf  aware  of  it,  assertious  of  a  quite  different  kind; 
in  which,  to  given  conceptions  it  adds  others,  a  priori 
indeed,  bat  entirely  foreign  to  them,  without  onr  knowing 
bow  it  arrives  at  these,  and,  indeed,  without  such  a  question 
ever  suggesting  iUelf.  I  shall  tberefore  at  once  proceed 
to  texamiae  the  difference  between  these  two  modes  of 
knowledge. 

IV.    OF   THE   DIFFEHKNCE   BETWEEN   ANALYTtCAL   ANIl 
SYNTHETICAL  JDItfiMKNTS 

In  all  judgments  where  in  the  relation  of  a  subject  to 
the  predicate  is  cogitated  (I  mention  affirmative  judgments 
only  here;  the  application  to  negative  will  be  very  easy), 
this  relation  is  possible  in  two  different  ways.     Either  the 
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predicate  B  belongs  to  the  subject  A,  as  somewhat  which  is 
contained  (though  coyertij)  in  the  conception  A;  or  the 
predicate  B  lies  completely  out  of  the  conception  A,  al- 
though it  stands  in  connection  with  it  In  the  first  instance, 
I  term  the  judgment  analytical,  in  the  second,  synthetical. 
Analytical  judgments  (affirmatiye)  are  therefore  those  in 
which  the  connection  of  the  predicate  with  the  subject  is 
cogitated  through  identity;  those  in  which  this  connection 
is  cogitated  without  identity  are  called  synthetical  judg- 
ments. The  former  may  be  called  explicative,  the  latter 
augmentative^  judgments;  because  the  former  add  in  the 
predicate  nothing  to  the  conception  of  the  subject,  but 
only  analyze  it  into  its  constituent  conceptions,  which  were 
thought  already  in  the  subject,  although  in  a  confused  man- 
ner; the  latter  add  to  our  conceptions  of  the  subject  a  predi- 
cate which  was  not  contained  in  it,  and  which  no  analysis 
could  eyer  haye  discovered  therein.  For  example,  when  I 
say,  '^all  bodies  are  extended,*'  this  is  an  analytical  judg- 
ment. For  I  need  not  go  beyond  the  conception  of  body 
in  order  to  find  extension  connected  with  it,  but  merely 
analyze  the  conception,  that  is,  become  conscious  of  the 
manifold  properties  which  I  think  in  that  conception,  in 
order  to  discoyer  this  predicate  in  it:  it  is  therefore  an 
analytical  judgment.  On  the  other  band,  when  I  say,  ''all 
bodies  are  heayy,''  the  predicate  is  something  totally  differ- 
ent from  that  which  I  think  in  the  mere  conception  of  a 
body.  By  the  addition  of  such  a  predicate,  therefore^  it 
becomes  a  synthetical  judgment. 

Judgments  of  experience,  as  such,  are  always  synthetical. 
For  it  would  be  absurd  to  think  of  grounding  an  analytical 
judgment  on  experience,  because,  in  forming  such  a  judg- 
ment, I  need  not  go  out  of  the  sphere  of  my  conceptions, 
and  therefore  recourse  to  the  testimony  of  experience  is 
quite  unnecessary.  That  ''bodies  are  extended"  is  not  an 
empirical  judgment,  but  a  proposition  which  stands  firm 

*  That  Is,  JudgmentB  which  really  add  to,  and  do  not  merely  analyse  er 
•splain  the  oonoeptiona  whkdi  make  up  the  aom  of  our  knowledge.— A*. 
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For  before  luldreesi D);  myself  to  experioDoe,  I 
dlmdy  haTo  in  my  conoejiiion  oil  the  requinite  oonditioitH 
for  the  jadgRieut,  and  T  have  only  to  extract  tho  predicate' 
from  the  conception,  according  to  the  principle  of  oontradio- 
tion,  and  thereby  at  the  same  time  become  conscioua  nf  the 
necessity  of  the  judgment,  a  neneBsity  which  I  conld  never 
leant  frmn  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  though  at  first 
I  do  not  at  all  inclade  the  predicate  of  weight  in  my  concep- 
tion ol  body  in  general,  that  conception  still  indicates  an 
object  of  experience,  a  part  of  the  totnUty  of  uxjjerieDe©,  to 
which  I  can  Btill  add  other  parts;  and  this  I  do  when  I  reo- 
ugaiee  by  observation  that  bodies  are  heavy.  I  can  cc^niae 
beforehand  by  analysis  the  conception  of  body  through  the 
eharacterietics  of  extension,  impenetrability,  shape,  etc.,  all 
which  are  cogitated  in  this  conception.  Bat  now  I  extend 
my  knowlei^a,  and  looking  back  on  experience  from  which 
1  had  derived  this  conception  of  body,  I  find  weight  at  all 
times  connected  with  the  above  characteristics,  and  therefore 
1  qrnthetically  add  to  my  conceptions  this  as  a  predicate, 
a&d  say,  "all  bodies  are  heavy."  Tbaa  it  is  experieac* 
apoo  which  rests  the  possibility  of  the  synthesis  of  the  pred- 
icate of  weight  with  the  conception  of  tiody,  because  both 
conceptions,  although  the  one  is  not  contained  in  tho  other, 
still  belong  to  one  another  (only  contingently,  however),  as 
parta-  of  a  whole,  namely,  of  experience,  which  is  itself 
A  synthesis  of  intuitions. 

Bat  to  synthetical  judgments  a  priori,  such  aid  is  entirely  i 
wanting.  If  I  go  out  of  and  beyond  the  oonoeption  A,  ia 
order  to  recognize  another  B  as  connected  with  it,  what 
(onndation  have  I  to  rest  on,  whereby  to  render  the  syn- 
thesis possible  7  I  have  here  no  longer  the  advantage  of 
looking  ont  iti  the  sphere  of  experience  for  what  I  want. 
I/et  as  take,  for  example,  the  proposition,  "everything  that 
happens  haa  a  cause. "  In  the  conception  of  something  that 
hapfiena,  I  indeed  think  an  existence  which  a  certain  time 
anteoedes,  and  from  this  I  can  derive  analytical  judgments. 
But  the  conception  of  a  eanm  lies  qnite  oat  of  the  abov« 
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conception,  and  indicates  something  entirely  different  from 
'*that  which  happens,"  and  is  consequently  not  contained  in 
that  conception.  How  then  am  I  able  to  assert  concerning 
the  general  conception — ^Hhat  which  happens" — something 
entirely  different  from  that  conception,  and  to  recognise 
the  conception  of  canse  although  not  contained  in  it,  yet  as 
belonging  to  it,  and  even  necessarily  7  what  is  here  the  un- 
known =  X,  upon  which  the  understanding  rests  when  it 
believes  it  has  found,  out  of  the  conception  A  a  foreign 
predicate  B,  which  it  nevertheless  considers  to  be  connected 
with  it?  It  cannot  be  experience,  because  the  principle  ad- 
duced annexes  the  two  representations,  cause  and  effect,  to 
the  representation  existence,  not  only  with  universalityi 
which  experience  cannot  give,  but  also  with  the  expression 
of  necessity,  therefore  completely  a  priori  and  from  pure 
conceptions.  Upon  such  synthetical,  that  is  augmentative 
propositions,  depends  the  whole  aim  of  our  speculative 
knowledge  a  priori;  for  although  analytical  judgments  are 
indeed  highly  important  and  necessary,  they  are  so,  only  to 
arrive  at  that  clearness  of  conceptions  which  is  requisite 
for  a  sure  and  extended  synthesis,  and  this  alone  is  a  real 
acquisition. 

V.    IN   ALL  THEORETICAL   SCIENCES  OF    REASON,  SYNTHETI- 
CAL JUDGMENTS   A  PRIORI  ARE   CONTAINED 

AS   PRINCIPLES 

1.  Mathematical  judgments  are  always  synthetical. 
Hitherto  this  fact,  though  incontestably  true  and  very  im- 
portant in  its  consequences,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  ana- 
lysts of  the  human  mind,  nay,  to  be  in  complete  opposition 
to  all  their  conjectures.  For  as  it  was  found  that  mathemat- 
ical conclusions  all  proceed  according  to  the  principle  of 
contradiction  (which  the  nature  of  every  apodictic  certainty 
requires),  people  became  persuaded  that  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  science  also  were  recognized  and  admitted 
in  the  same  way.  But  the  notion  is  fallacious;  for  although 
a  synthetical  proposition  can  certainly  be  discerned  by  means 
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of  the  principle  of  contradiction,  this  is  poMibte  only  when 
Iher  synthetical   proposition   precedes,    from  which   thai 
'  is  deduced,  bnt  never  of  itself.  I 

(efore   all,    be   it   observed,    that   proper  tnathemsticalf 
witions  are  always  jiidgraentf^   a   priori,  and   not  em- 
,  becnaae  they  carry  along  with  Uiom  the  conception 
isity,  which  csnuot  be  given  by  experience.     If  ihia 
ft  demurred  to,  it  mAttere  not;  T  will  then  limit  my  assof^J 
lioB  to  pure  mathematics,  the  very  conception  of  which  iin*l 
,  that  it  oonsists  of  knowledge  altogether  noa-empirici 
I  priori. 

We  might,  indeed,  at  first  suppose  that  the  propositioaj 
=12,  is  a  merely  analytical  )>rtipoeitiou,  following  (ai 
iog  to  the  principle  ol  contradiction)  from  the  concep>| 
(of  a  sum  of  seven  and  Bve.     But  if  we  regard  it  moral 
irly,  we  find  that  our  cont-eption  of  the  sum  of  f 
fire  eontaiiiB  nothing  more  than  the  auiting  of  bothij 

I  into  one,  whoreby  it  cannot  at  all  be  cogitated  whid 
^og1«  nambcr  ie  which  entbraces  both.    The  conceplio 

letve  is  by  no  means  obtained  by  merely  cogitating  thi 
I  of  aeren  and  live;  and  we  may  analyze  our  concep-J 
r  sooh  a  possible  sam  as  long  as  we  will,  still  we  shi' 
t  discover  in  it  the  notion  of  twelve.     Wo  must  go  I 

II  th«M  conceptions,  and  have  recourse  to  an  intnitioQl 
"i  corresponds  to  one  of  the  two — our  five  fingers,  fori 

'taimple,  or  like  Segner  in  his  "Arithmetic,"  Sve  points, 
and  90  by  degrees  add  the  units  contained  in  the  tive  given 
in  the  intuition  to  the  oonceptiou  of  seven.  Far  I  first  take 
the  number  7,  and,  for  the  conception  of  6  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  fingers  of  my  hand  as  objects  of  intuition,  I  add  the 
nnils,  which  I  before  took  together  to  make  up  the  number 
6,  gradually  now,  by  means  of  the  material  image  my  band, 
lo  the  number  7,  and  by  this  process  I  at  length  see  the 
■JS^mber  12  arise.  That  7  should  be  added  to  6,  I  have  cer- 
■  cogitated  in  my  conception  of  a  8um=7+5,  but  not 
I  was  equal  to  12.  Arithmetical  propositions 
)  always  synthetical,  of  which  we  may  become 
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more  clearly  conviDced  by  trying  large,  numbers.  For  it 
will  thas  become  quite  evident,  that  turn  and  twist  our 
conceptions  as  we  may,  it  is  impossible,  without  having 
recourse  to  intuition,  to  arrive  at  the  sum  total  or  product 
by  means  of  the  mere  analysis  of  our  conceptions.  Just 
as  little  is  any  principle  of  pure  geometry  anfdytioal.  '^A 
straight  line  between  two  points  is  the  shortest,"  is  a  syn- 
thetical proposition.  For  my  conception  of  straight  con- 
tains no  notion  of  quantity^  but  is  merely  qualitative.  The 
conception  of  the  shortest  is  therefore  wholly  an  addition, 
and  by  no  analysis  can  it  be  Extracted  from  our  conception 
of  a  straight  line.  Intuition  must  therefore  here  lend  its  aid, 
by  means  of  which,  and  thus  only,  our  synthesis  is  possible. 

Some  few  principles  preposited  by  geometricians  are, 
indeed,  really  analytical,  and  depend  on  the  principle  of 
contradiction.  They  serve,  however,  like  identical  propo- 
sitions, as  links  in  the  chain  of  method,  not  as  principles — 
for  example,  a=a,  the  whole  is  equal  to  itself,  or  (a+6)  7  a, 
the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part.  And  yet  even  these  prin- 
ciples themselves,  though  they  derive  their  validity  from 
pure  conceptions,  are  only  admitted  in  mathematics  because 
they  can  be  presented  in  intuition.  What  causes  us  here 
commonly  to  believe  that  the  predicate  of  such  apodictic 
judgments  is  already  contained  in  our  conception,  and  that 
the  judgment  is  therefore  analytical,  is  merely  the  equivocal 
nature  of  the  expression.  We  must  join  in  thought  a  cer-. 
tain  predicate  to  a  given  conception,  and  this  necessity 
cleaves  already  to  the  conception.  But  the  question  is,  not 
what  we  must  join  in  thought  to  the  given  conception,  but 
what  we  really  think  therein,  though  only  obscurely,  and 
then  it  becomes  manifest,  that  the  predicate  pertains  to  these 
conceptions,  necessarily  indeed,  yet  not  as  thought  in  the 
conception  itself,  but  by  virtue  of  an  intuition,  which  must 
be  added  to  the  conception. 

2.  The  science  of  Natural  Philosophy  (Physics)  contains 
in  itself  synthetical  judgments  a  priori^  as  principles.  I 
shall  adduce  two  propositions.     For  instance,  the  propoai- 
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tion,  "in  all  changes  of  the  material  woHil,  the  qimnlity  of 
matter  remains  unulianged"-,  or,  thut,  "iu  all  commuDicauon 
of  motioa,  aotioa  and  reaction  must  always  be  equal."  In 
both  of  these,  cot  only  is  the  necessity,  ntid  itiererore  their 
origin  a  priori  clear,  bnt  also  that  they  are  synthetical  prop- 
ositions. For  in  the  conception  of  matter,  I  do  not  cogitate 
ita  permanency,  but  merely  its  presence  in  apace,  which  it 
fills.  I  therefore  really  go  out  of  and  beyond  the  concep- 
tion o(  matter,  in  order  to  think  on  to  it  something  a  priori, 
vbich  J  did  not  think  in  it.  The  proposition  is  therefore 
not  aniUytical,  but  synthetical,  and  nevertheless  conceived 
a  priori f  and  so  it  is  with  regard  to  the  other  propositions 
of  the  pure  part  of  natural  philosophy. 

S.  As  to  Metaphysics,  even  if  we  look  upon  it  merely  an 
aa  attempted  science,  yet,  from  the  nature  of  human  reason, 
KQ  indispensable  one,  we  find  that  it  must  contain  syutheti- 
o&l  propositions  a  priori.  It  is  not  merely  the  duty  of  meta- 
pbysics  to  dissect,  and  thereby  analytically  to  illustrate  the 
concepdonfi  which  we  form  a  priori  of  things;  but  we  seek 
to  widen  the  range  of  our  a  priori  knowledge.  For  this 
purpose,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  such  principles  as  add 
Bonietbing  to  the  original  conception — something  not  iden- 
tical with,  nor  contained  in  it,  and,  by  means  of  synthetical 
Judgments  a  priori,  leave  far  behind  us  the  limits  of  experi- 
ence; for  example,  in  the  proposition,  "the  world  must  have 
n  beginning,"  and  such  like.  Thus  metaphysics,  according 
to  the  proper  aim  of  the  science,  consists  merely  of  syntheti- 
'fM>po6ition&  a  priori. 

f  THB  UNIVEB3AL  PROBLEM  OF  PDBE  REASON 

^B  extremely  advantageous  to  be  able  to  bring  a  uum- 

ler  of  iovBStigations  under  the  formula  of  a  single  problem. 

r  Id  this  manner  we  not  only  facilitate  our  own  labor,  iu- 

iiuoh  as  we  define  it  clearly  to  ourselves,  but  also  render  it 

iore  easy  for  others  to  decide  whether  we  have  done  justice 

>  oar  nDdeitaldng.     The  proper  problem  of  pure  reaaoo, 
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then,  IB  contaiiied  in  the  qaestion,  '*How  are  ■jnthetlcal 
judgments  a  priori  poBsible?" 

That  metaphysical  science  has  hitherto  remained  in  so 
vacillating  a  state  of  uncertainty  and  contradiction,  is  only 
to  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  this  great  problem,  and  per- 
haps even  the  difference  between  analytical  and  synthetical 
judgments,  did  not  sooner  suggest  itself  to  philosophen. 
Upon  the  solution  of  this  problem,  or  upon  sufficient  proof 
of  the  impossibility  of  synthetical  knowledge  a  priori^  de- 
pends the  existence  or  downfall  of  the  science  of  metaphya- 
ics.  Among  philosophers,  David  Hume  came  the  nearest  of 
all  to  this  problem ;  yet  it  never  acquired  in  his  mind  suffi- 
cient precision,  nor  did  he  regard  the  question  in  its  univer- 
sality. On  the  contrary,  he  stopped  short  at  the  synthetical 
proposition  of  the  connection  of  an  effect  with  its  cause 
{principium  causalitatis),  insisting  that  such  proposition 
a  priori  was  impossible.  According  to  his  conclusions« 
then,  all  that  we  term  metaphysical  science  is  a  mere  de- 
lusion, arising  from  the  fancied  insight  of  reason  into  that 
which  is  in  truth  borrowed  from  experience,  and  to  which 
habit  has  given  the  appearance  of  necessity.  Against  this 
assertion,  destructive  to  all  pure  philosophy,  he  would  have 
been  guarded,  had  he  had  our  problem  before  his  eyes  in  its 
universality.  For  he  would  then  have  perceived  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  argument,  there  likewise  could  not  be 
any  pure  mathematical  science,  which  assuredly  cannot  exist 
without  synthetical  propositions  a  priori — an  absurdity  from 
which  his  good  understanding  must  have  saved  him. 

In  the  solution  of  the  above  problem  is  at  the  same  time 
comprehended  the  possibility  of  the  use  of  pure  reason  in 
the  foundation  and  construction  of  all  sciences  which  con- 
tain theoretical  knowledge  a  priori  of  objects,  that  is  to  say, 
the  answer  to  the  following  questions: 

How  is  pure  mathematical  science  possible  ? 

How  is  pure  natural  science  possible  ? 

Respecting  these  sciences,  as  they  do  certainly  exiat,  it 
may  with  propriety  be  asked,  how  ihej  are  possiUeT— for 
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that  they  mnst  be  possible,  is  sbown  by  the  fact  of  their 
really  existing.'  But  as  to  metaphysics,  the  miserable  prog- 
ress it  has  hitherto  made,  and  the  fact  that  of  no  one  eyatem 
yet  broaght  forward,  as  far  aa  regurda  its  true  aim,  can  it  be 
said  that  this  science  really  exists,  leaves  any  one  at  liberty 
to  doubt  with  reason  the  very  possibility  of  its  existence. 

Yet,  in  a  certain  sense,  this  kind  of  knowledge  must 
uoq oestionably  be  looked  opon  as  given;  in  other  words, 
metaphysics  must  be  considered  as  really  existing,  if  not  as 
a  acience,  nevertheless  as  a  natural  disposition  of  the  humau 
mind  {metaphysica  tiaturalis).  For  human  reason,  without 
any  instigations  imputable  to  the  mere  vanity  of  great  knowl- 
edge, unceasingly  progresses,  urged  on  by  its  own  feeling  of 
need,  toward  such  questions  as  cannot  be  answered  by  any 
empirical  application  of  reason,  or  principles  derived  there- 
from; and  so  there  has  ever  really  existed  in  every  man 
dome  flystem  of  metaphysics.  It  will  alwiiya  exist,  so  soon 
aa  reason  awakes  to  the  exercise  of  its  power  of  speculation. 
And  now  the  question  arises — Uow  is  metaphysics,  aa  a  nat- 
ural disposition,  possible?  In  other  words,  how,  from  tbo 
nature  of  universal  human  reason,  do  those  questions  arise 
which  pure  reason  proposes  to  itself,  and  which  it  ia  im- 
pelled by  its  own  feeling  of  need  to  answer  as  well  as  it  can  ? 

But  OB  in  all  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  answer  the 
questions  which  reason  is  prompted  by  its  very  nature  to 
propose  to  itself,  for  example,  whether  the  world  had  a  be- 
ginning, or  has  existed  from  eternity,  it  has  always  met  with 
unavoidable  contradictions,  we  must  not  rest  satisfied  with 
the  mere  natural  disposition  of  the  mind  to  metaphysics,  that 
is,  with  the  existence  of  the  faculty  of  pure  reason,  whence, 
indeed,  some  sort  of  metaphysical  system  always  arises;  but 

<  Aa  to  Ihii  eimleDCe  of  pure  n&tural  sciencie.  or  pbfsics,  perhapH  luaiif  mii; 
■till  expreu  doubts.  But  we  bave  onl}'  lo  look  m  tlio  differBDl  propantion* 
vhicL  Hte  oommoaly  treated  of  at  iLe  commeQcemeDt  of  proper  (empirical)  pbya- 
Ical  KJeoee — those,  lor  eiiiinple,  relaiLUd;  vt  the  pcrmoDeuce  a!  l)ie  same  quiuitilf 
rf  tnftltW,  Iho  fit  inertia,  the  equality  of  action  and  reatlion,  olt. — to  be  soon 
eonrinoed  Dial  <hej  form  a  acience  of  pure  phjsica  {pttyiina  pora,  or  rativnaiu), 

I    wtiiefa  wall  dwerves  to  be  Mpaiatet/  eipased  bm  s  special  acieuce,  i-  ' *--'- 

I    uWtit,  whether  Ibitl  be  great  or  oonSnod. 
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it  mngt  be  poBsible  to  ftrrive  at  certaiiity  in  xogaid  to  tbe 
question  whether  we  know  or  do  not  know  the  things  of 
which  metaphysics  treats.  We  most  be  able  to  anive  at  a 
decision  on  the  subjects  of  its  questions,  or  on  the  ability  m 
inability  of  reason  to  form  any  judgment  respecting  tiiem; 
and  therefore  either  to  extend  with  eonfldenoe  the  bounds 
of  our  pare  reason,  or  to  set  strictly  defined  and  safe  limits 
to  its  action.  This  last  question,  which  arises  out  of  the 
above  universal  problem,  would  properly  run  thus:  How 
is  metaphysics  possible  as  a  science? 

Thus  the  critique  of  reason  leads  at  last,  naturally  and 
jiecessarily,  to  science;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dogipat- 
ical  use  of  reason  without  criticism  leads  to  groundless  asser- 
tions, against  which  others  equally  specious  can  always  be 
set,  thus  ending  unavoidably  in  scepticism. 

fiesides,  this  science  cannot  be  of  great  and  formidable 
prolixity,  because  it  has  not  to  do  with  objects  of  reason,  the 
variety  of  which  is  inexhaustible,  but  merely  with  reason 
lierself  and  her  problems ;  problems  which  arise  out  of  her 
own  bosom,  and  are  not  proposed  to  her  by  the  nature  of 
outward  things,  but  by  her  own  nature.  And  when  once 
reason  has  previously  become  able  completely  to  understand 
her  own  power  in  regard  to  objects  which  she  meets  with  in 
experience,  it  will  be  easy  to  determine  securely  the  extent 
and  limits  of  her  attempted  application  to  objects  beyond 
the  confines  of  experience. 

We  may  and  must,  therefore,  regard  the  attempts  hitherto 
made  to  establish  metaphysical  science  dogmatically  as  non- 
existent. For  what  of  analysis,  that  is,  mere  dissection  of 
conceptions,  is  contained  in  one  or  other,  is  not  the  aim  of, 
but  only  a  preparation  for  metaphysics  proper,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  extension,  by  means  of  synthesis,  of  our 
a  priori  knowledge.  And  for  this  purpose,  mere  analysis  is 
of  course  useless,  because  it  only  shows  what  is  contained  in 
these  conceptions,  but  not  how  we  arrive,  a  priori^  at  them; 
and  this  it  is  her  duty  to  show,  in  order  to  be  able  afterward 
to  determine  their  valid  use  in  regard  to  all  objects  of  expo- 
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riflnce,  to  all  knowledge  in  general.  But  little  self-denial, 
indeed,  is  needed  to  give  up  these  pretensions,  seeing  the 
undeniable,  and  in  the  dogmatic  mode  of  procedure,  inevi- 
table QOQtradictioDs  of  Reason  with  herself,  have  loog  since 
ruined  the  reputatioo  of  every  system  of  metaphysics  that 
has  appeared  up  to  this  time.  It  will  require  more  firmness 
to  remain  undeterred  by  diiTiculty  from  within,  and  opposi- 
tion from  without,  from  endeavoring,  by  a  method  quite  op- 
posed to  all  those  hitherto  followed,  to  further  the  growth 
and  fruitfalness  of  a  science  indispensable  to  human  reason 
—4  science  from  which  every  branch  it  has  borne  may  be 
cut  away,  but  whose  roots  remain  indestructible. 

ni.  IDEA  AND  DIVISION  OF  A  PARTICULAR  SCIENCE,  UNIiKB 
THE  NAME  OF  A  "CHITIQUE  OF  PORE  REASON" 
From  all  that  has  been  said,  there  results  the  idea  of  a 
particular  science,  which  may  be  called  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason.  For  reason  is  the  faculty  which  furnishes  us  with 
the  principles 'of  knowledge  a  priori.  Hence,  pure  reason 
is  the  faculty  which  contains  the  principles  of  cogniziug 
anything  absolutely  a  priori.  An  Organon  of  pure  reason 
would  be  a  compendium  of  those  principles  according  to 
which  alone  all  pure  cognitions  a  priori  can  be  obtained. 
The  completely  extended  application  of  such  an  organon 
would  afford  as  a  system  of  pure  reason.  As  this,  however, 
is  demanding  a  great  deal,  and  it  is  yet  doubtful  whether 
any  extension  of  our  knowledge  be  here  possible,  or  if  bo, 
in  what  cases,  we  can  regard  a  science  of  the  mere  criticism 
of  pure  reason,  its  sources  and  limits,  as  the  propcedeulic  to  a 
system  of  pure  reason.  Such  a  science  must  not  be  called 
a  Doctrine,  but  only  a  Critique  of  pure  Reason;  and  its  use, 
in  regard  to  speculation,  would  be  only  negative,  not  to  en- 
large the  bounds  of,  but  to  purify  our  reason,  and  to  shield 
it  against  error — which  alone  is  no  little  gain.  I  apply  the 
tenn  transcendeyital  to  all  knowledge  which  ia  not  so  much 
occupied  with  objects  as  with  the  mode  of  our  cognition  of 
these  objects,  bo  far  as  this  mode  of  cognition  is  possible 
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u  priori.  A  system  of  sacb  conceptioos  iroulil  be  aUted 
TranMmdenlal  P/iUnrnphy.  Bat  this,  agnin,  is  still  beyond 
the  bounds  of  our  preseot  eaaar.  For  sa  sorb  a  ecionoe  mvst 
ctNitain  a  complete  expositioD  sot  only  at  oar  Bynthetieal  « 
^wtori,  bat  of  oar  aDtdytical  m  priori  knowledge,  it  is  of  too 
wide  a  range  for  oar  preaeut  purpose,  becaose  we  do  not  le- 
qoire  to  carry  our  analysis  any  further  than  is  necessary  to 
understand,  in  their  full  extent,  the  principles  of  syntheeia 
a  priori,  with  which  alone  we  have  to  do.  This  investt^- 
tion,  which  we  cannot  properly  call  a  doctrine,  bat  only  a 
r  banseendeatal  critique,  beoauBO  it  aims  not  at  the  enlsq^ 
f  ment,  bnt  at  the  correction  and  guidance  of  our  knowledge, 
ftad  is  to  serve  as  a  touchstone  of  the  worth  or  worthlessneas 
«f  all  knowledge  a  priori,  is  the  sole  object  of  oor  present 
essay.  Suoh  a  critique  is  consequently,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
preparatioQ  for  ao  orgauou ;  and  if  this  new  organoa  sfaould 
be  found  to  fail,  at  least  for  a  canoD  of  pure  reason,  aceord- 
isg  to  which  the  complete  system  of  the  philosophy  of  pnra 
reason,  whether  it  extend  or  limit  the  bounds  of  that  reasoe, 
might  one  day  be  set  forth  both  aDalytically  and  Bjmiheli* 
cully.  For  that  this  is  possible,  nay,  that  such  a  system  is 
not  of  so  great  extent  as  to  preclude  the  hope  of  its  ever 
being  completed,  is  evident.  For  we  have  not  here  to  do 
with  the  nature  of  outward  objects,  which  is  infinite,  bnt 
solely  with  the  niud,  which  judges  of  the  nature  of  objects, 
and,  again,  with  the  mind  only  in  respect  of  its  cognittna 
a  priori.  And  the  oljject  of  our  investigations,  as  it  ts 
not  to  be  sought  without,  but  altogether  within  ouiselres, 
cannot  remain  concealed,  and  in  all  probability  is  limited 
enough  to  be  completely  surveyed  and  fairly  oatimaled, 
according  to  its  worth  or  worthlessoees.  Sdii  less  let  the 
reader  bere  expect  a  critique  of  books  and  syetems  of  pare 
reaaoo;  our  present  object  is  exclusively  a  critique  of  tba 
faool^  of  pure  reason  itMif.  Only  when  we  main  thtK 
,  ontiqne  oar  foondatioD  do  we  possess  a  pare  toaobstone  for 
eatianatitig  the  philoeophicid  value  of  ancient  and  ntodoni 
vrittnga  on  this  sobject;  attd  without  this  critenon,  the  ^ 
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oempetent  historun  or  judge  docidcs  aptm  and  ooireoto  tho 
gretaid)oM  aB»ertion8  o(  othere  with  hie  own,  which  huve 
themaelTm  jast  as  litll«  foundation. 

Tnosoeodentitl  philosophy  is  the  idoe  of  a  scieooo,  itx 
whidh  the  Chtiqae  of  Pure  Reason  muet  sketch  the  whole 
pjitn  srehitectoDically,  that  is,  from  principles,  with  B  full 
gaaranlee  for  the  validity  and  stability  of  all  the  purts  which 
enter  into  the  building.  It  is  the  system  of  all  the  principles 
of  pare  reason.  If  this  Critiqae  itself  does  not  assume  the 
title  of  Oaasaendeiital  philosophy,  it  is  only  becMUKe,  to  be 
&  oomplete  Bvaaem,  it  ought  to  contain  a  full  analysis  of  all 
homao  knowledge  u  priitri.  Our  critique  must,  indeed,  lay 
lictore  us  a  oomplete  en  ulceration  of  all  the  radical  comrep- 
tions  which  constitute  the  said  par«  knowledge.  But  from 
the  complete  analysis  of  these  conceptions  themselves,  as 
abo  from  a  complete  investigation  of  those  derived  from 
tbeni,  it  abstains  with  reason  \  partly  because  it  would  be  de- 
viating from  the  end  in  view  to  occupy  itself  with  this  analy- 
■ia,  since  this  process  is  not  attended  with  the  difficulty 
and  inaecnrity  to  be  found  in  the  synthesis,  to  which  our 
criti<(ue  is  entirety  devoted,  and  partly  because  it  woald  be 
iaoonsistent  with  the  unity  of  our  plan  to  burden  this  essay 
with  the  vindication  of  tlie  completeuuss  of  such  nii  analysiB 
and  deduction,  with  which,  after  all,  we  have  at  present 
nothing  to  do.  This  completeness  of  the  analysis  of  these 
radical  conceptions,  as  well  as  of  the  deduction  from  the 
Donceptionti  a  priori  which  may  be  given  by  the  analysis, 
we  can,  however,  easily  attain,  provided  ooly  that  we  are  in 
poaaession  of  all  these  radical  conceptions,  whioh  are  to  serve 
a*  principles  of  the  synthesis,  and  that  in  respect  of  this 
main  purpose  nothing  is  wanting. 

To  the  Critique  of  Pure  Keason,  therefore,  belongs  alt 
that  uonstitates  transcendental  philosophy;  and  it  is  the 
complete  idea  of  transcendental  philosophy,  bnt  still  not 
tfae  science  itself;  ))ecaQ8e  it  only  proceeds  so  far  with  the 
analysis  as  is  necessary  to  the  power  of  jndging  oompletely 
OU  Ijnthetioal  knowledge  a  priori. 
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The  principal  thing  we  must  attend  to,  in  the  diTision  oi 
the  parts  of  a  science  like  this,  is:  that  no  conceptions  must 
enter  it  which  contain  aoght  empirical;  in  other  words,  that 
the  Icnowledge  a  priori  must  be  completely  pure.  Hence, 
aithoagh  the  highest  principles  and  fundamental  conceptions 
of  morality  are  certainly  cognitions  a  priori^  yet  they  do  not 
belong  to  transcendental  philosophy ;  because,  though  they 
certainly  do  not  lay  the  conceptions  of  pain,  pleasure,  de- 
sires, inclinations,  etc.  (which  are  all  of  empirical  origin),  at 
the  foundation  of  ito  precepto,  yet  still  into  the  conception 
of  duty — as  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  or  as  an  incitement 
which  should  not  be  made  into  a  motive— these  empirical 
conceptions  must  necessarily  enter,  in  the  construction  of 
a  system  of  pure  morality.  Transcendental  philosophy  is 
consequently  a  philosophy  of  the  pure  and  merely  specula- 
tive reason.  For  all  that  is  practical,  so  far  as  it  contains 
motives,  relates  to  feelings,  and  these  belong  to  empirical 
sources  of  cognition. 

If  we  wish  to  divide  this  science  from  the  universal  point 
of  view  of  a  science  in  general,  it  ought  to  comprehend,  first, 
a  Doctrine  of  the  Elefnents^  and,  secondly,  a  Doctrine  of  the 
Method  of  pure  reason.  Each  of  these  main  divisions  will 
have  ita  subdivisions,  the  separate  reasons  for  which  we 
cannot  here  particularize.  Only  so  much  seems  necessary, 
by  way  of  introduction  or  premonition,  that  there  are  two 
sources  of  human  knowledge  (which  probably  spring  from 
a  common,  but  to  us  unknown,  root),  namely,  sense  and 
understanding.  By  the  former,  objecte  are  given  to  us;  by 
the  latter,  thought.  So  far  as  the  faculty  of  sense  may  con- 
tain representations  a  priori^  which  form  the  conditions 
under  which  objecte  are  given,  in  so  far  it  belongs  to 
transcendental  philosophy.  The  transcendental  doctrine  of 
sense  must  form  the  first  part  of  our  science  of  elemente, 
because  the  conditions  under  which  alone  the  objecte  of 
human  knowledge  are  given  must  precede  those  under  which 
they  are  thought. 
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g  1.  Jiilrtfdticti'ry 
RfaAteoever  onwle,  or  by  wbutsoerer  means,  our  bnowl- 
^e  may  relate  to  objects,  it  ia  at  least  qaite  clenr,  ttat 
e  only  manner  in  which  it  immediately  relates  to  them 
/means  of  an  intnition.  To  this,  hb  the  indispensable 
groundwork,  all  tiiought  points.  Bat  an  intuition  can  take 
place  ooly  in  so  far  aa  llip  object  is  given  lo  as.  Tiiie, 
ugoiD,  ia  only  posMible,  to  man  at  least,  on  condition  that  the 
object  aSect  the  mind  in  a  certain  tnunner.  The  capacity  for 
receiving  representations  (receptivity)  through  the  mode  in 
vtiiah  we  are  affeiited  by  objects,  is  called  xotxifnh'ly.  By 
means  of  penaibility,  therefore,  objects  are  given  to  us,  and 
it  alone  fumisbes  ns  with  intuitiona;  by  the  anderstanding 
tbey  arc  ti-oitgkt,  and  from  it  arise  conceptions.  But  aH 
thought  inuBt  directly,  or  indirectly,  by  means  of  certain 
HignH,  relute  ultimately  to  intuitions;  consequently,  with  ub, 
to  sensibility,  because  in  no  other  way  can  an  object  be 
given  to  as. 

The  effeot  of  an  object  upon  the  faculty  of  representation, 
so  far  as  we  are  affected  by  the  said  object,  is  sensation. 
That  sort  of  intuition  which  relates  to  an  object  by  means 
of  sensation,  is  called  an  empirical  intuition.  The  undeter- 
mined object  of  an  empirical  intuition,  is  called  p/teioTnetton. 
That  which  in  the  phenomenon  oorresponds  to  the  sensation, 
I  tBrm  its  matter;  but  that  which  efiects  that  the  content  ot 
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the  phenomenon  can  be  arranged  under  certain  re.htiotw,  I 
call  iia/orm.  But  that  in  which  our  sensatioDs  are  merely 
arranged,  and  by  which  thej  are  susceptible  of  assaming 
a  certain  fono,  cannot  be  itself  sensation.  It  is,  then,  the 
matter  of  all  phenomena  that  is  given  to  us  a  posteriori;  the 
form  must  He  ready  a  priori  for  them  in  the  mind,  and  con- 
sequently can  be  regarded  separately  from  all  sensation. 

I  call  all  representations  pure,  in  the  transcendental  mean- 
ing o(  the  word,  wherein  Qotbing  is  met  with  that  belongs 
to  sensation.  And  accordingly  we  find  existing  in  the  mind 
a  priori,  the  pare  form  of  sensuous  intuitions  in  general,  in 
which  all  the  manifold  content  of  the  phenomenal  world  is 
arranged  and  viewed  under  certain  relations.  This  pure 
form  of  senaibility  I  shall  call  pure  intuition.  Thus,  if  I 
take  away  from  our  representation  of  a  body  all  that  the 
understanding  thinks  as  belonging  to  it,  as  substance,  foroe, 
divisibility,  etc.,  and  also  whatever  belongs  to  sensation, 
as  impenetrabihty,  hardness,  color,  etc.;  yet  there  is  still 
something  left  us  from  this  empirical  intuition,  namely,  ex- 
tension and  shape.  These  belong  to  pure  intuition,  which 
exists  a  priori  in  the  minil,  as  a  mere  form  of  sensibility,  and 
without  any  real  object  of  tbe  senses  or  any  sensation. 

The  science  of  all  the  principles  of  sensibility  a  priori, 
I  call  Transcendental  .Esthetic'  There  must,  then,  be  saeh 
a  science,  forming  the  first  part  of  tbe  transcendental  doo- 
tarine  of  elements,  io  contradistinctioD  to  that  part  which 

I  Tbe  G«niuiia  ve  tlie  nnlj  people  who  al  preMot  uae  tUa  word  to  iudlau 
whu  oUian  oftlled  tb*  ciitiqae  of  Usto.  At  the  fbunduioii  of  this  term  liea  tim 
aBAppotnied  tiope,  which  the  cmiueai  uial;Bt,  BaumfarUD,  ooDoeived,  of  sub- 
tacting  tbe  critiGuin  of  tbe  beautiful  to  prjnci[dea  of  raaaon,  sod  so  ol  eJavadiic 
A  rales  into  •  tdecica  But  hia  eodeiiTors  were  tud.  For  ibe  Eftid  nilei  or 
criMria  »r»,  is  respect  to  Iheir  chief  Bcnirce*,  merely  empirical,  oonae^uenEl; 
Derer  oon  mrre  as  detanninate  laws  a  priori,  bj  which  our  judgineal  in  inatiM* 
«l  iMte  ii  to  be  directed.  It  ia  nlber  our  judgoieal  which  forms  the  propar 
tmt  ae  IO  the  eoneetneM  irf  the  principles.  On  thia  account  it  is  adiiaable  to 
^re  ap  the  tiae  ot  the  lena  ta  deBignating  the  criti(|u6  of  taale,  and  lo  apply  it 
ttdel;  to  that  doctrine,  which  is  true  scieDoe — ihe  sdencq  of  the  laws  of  aeD«. 
bOilj— «Dd  thus  come  Dearer  lo  the  bngiiaice  and  the  tenw!  trf  the  ancicaia  in 
ibeir  wen-known  dWInoa  of  the  objects  of  cofinilino  into  tttmm  ■«  »n  or  In 
■hve  it  with  ipeculatiTe  philoeoph;,  and  employ  it  partly  u 
(■nly  in  a  paydiological  eigniScaiioEi. 
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oontains  the  priociplea  of  pure  thought,  aad  whioh  is  called 
transcendeatal  logic. 

In  the  science  of  tranficendoDtal  aaothetic  accordingly,  we 
xUuil  first  ifioiate  eeQeibility  or  the  seiisaoiu  faculty,  by 
HopamtiDg  frotn  it  all  that  is  asnexed  to  its  perceptions  hy 
the  oonceptions  of  understanding,  so  that  notkiag  be  left  bi 
empirical  intuition.  In  the  nest  place  we  shnll  take  awa^ 
from  this  intuition  all  thnt  belongs  to  sensation,  so  that  noth' 
ing  may  remain  but  pure  intuition,  and  the  mere  form  of 
plieDomena,  whioh  is  all  that  the  sensibility  uan  afford  a 
priori.  From  this  investigation  it  will  be  found  that  there 
are  two  pure  forms  of  sensuous  intuition,  as  principles  of 
knowledge  a  priori,  namely,  space  and  time.  To  the  oon- 
sidenition  of  these  we  shall  now  proceed. 
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SECTION  I 
OF  SPACE  ' 
g  2.  Melaphyaical  Exposition  of  this  Coiiceptioa 
means  of  tlie  external  sense  {&  property  of  the  mind), 
jent  to  ourselves  objects  as  without  us,  and  these  ail 
Therein  alone  are  their  shape,  dimensions,  and 
^ons  to  each  other  determined  or  determinable.  The 
internal  sense,  by  means  of  which  the  mind  contemplates 
iiaetf  or  its  imemal  state,  gives,  indeed,  no  intuition  of  the 
soul  as  an  object-,  yet  there  is  nevertheless  a  determinate 
form,  under  which  alone  the  contemplation  of  our  internal 
state  is  possible,  so  that  all  which  relates  to  the  inward  de- 
terminations of  the  mind  is  represented  in  relations  of  time. 
Of  time  we  cannot  have  any  external  intuition,  any  more 
than  we  can  have  an  internal  intuition  of  space.  What  then 
are  time  and  space?  Are  they  real  existences?  Or,  are 
(hey  merely  relations  or  determinations  of  things,  snob,  how- 
erer,  *a  would  equally  belong  to  these  things  in  themselves, 
though  they  should  never  become  objects  of  intuition;  or, 
aiw  Uiey  such  aa  belong  only  to  the  form  of  intuition,  and 
ooBseqoently  to  the  subjective  oonstatatioii  of  the  mind. 
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without  which  these  predicates  of  time  and  apace  could  uot 
be  attached  to  any  object  ?  In  order  to  become  informed 
on  these  points,  we  shall  first  give  an  exposition  of  the  con- 
ception of  space.  By  expoBitioUi  I  mean  the  clear,  though 
not  detailed,  representation  of  that  which  belongs  to  a  con- 
ception; and  an  exposition  is  metaphysical,  when  it  contains 
that  which  represents  the  conception  as  given  a  priori. 

1.  Space  is  not  a  conception  which  has  been  derived 
from  outward  experiences.  For,  in  order  that  certain  sen- 
sations may  relate  to  something  without  me  (that  is,  to 
something  which  occupies  a  different  part  of  space  from 
that  in  which  I  am);  in  like  manner,  in  order  that  I  may 
represent  them  not  merely  as  without  of  and  near  to  each 
other,  but  also  in  separate  places,  the  representation  of 
space  must  already  exist  as  a  foundation.  Consequently, 
the  representation  of  space  cannot  be  borrowed  from  the 
relations  of  external  phenomena  through  oxperience;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  this  external  experience  is  itself  only  pos- 
sible through  the  said  antecedent  representation. 

2.  Space  then  is  a  necessary  representation  d  priori^ 
which  serves  for  the  foundation  of  all  external  intuitions. 
We  nevei  can  imagine  or  make  a  representation  to  ourselves 
of  the  non-existence  of  space,  though  we  may  easily  enough 
think  that  no  objects  are  found  in  it.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
considered  as  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  phenomena, 
and  by  no  means  as  a  determination  dependent  on  them,  and 
is  a  representation  d  priori^  which  necessarily  supplies  the 
basis  for  external  phenomena. 

8.  Space  is  no  discursive,  or,  as  we  say,  general  concep- 
tion of  the  relations  of  things,  but  a  pure  intuition.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  we  can  only  represent  to  ourselves  one  space, 
and  when  we  talk  of  divers  spaces,  we  mean  only  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  space.  Moreover,  these  parts  cannot  ante- 
cede  this  one  all-embracing  space,  as  the  component  parts 
from  which  the  aggregate  can  be  made  up,  but  can  be 
cogitated  only  as  existing  in  it.  Space  is  essentially  one, 
and  multiplicity  in  it,  consequently  the  general  notion  ol 
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^^^^P  this  or  that  space,  depends  solely  upon  limita- 
WOBk  Beacc  it  follows  that  an  d  priori  intuition  (which  ia 
hioi  empirical),  lies  at  the  root  of  all  our  conceptions  of 
mace.  Thas,  moreover,  the  principles  of  geometry — for 
(lumple,  that  "in  a  triangle,  two  sides  together  are  greater 
thmi  the  third" — are  never  deduced  from  general  ooncep- 
tintis  of  line  and  triangle,  but  from  intuition,  and  this 
\ipriori,  with  apodtctic  certainty. 

I  i.  Space  is  represented  as  an  infinite  given  quantity. 
How  every  conception  must  indeed  be  considered  as  a 
Kpreaeotation  which  is  contained  in  an  infinite  multitude 
o(  diSerent  possilile  representations,  which,  therefore,  com- 
prises these  under  itself;  but  no  conception,  as  such,  can 
kso  conceived,  as  if  it  contained  within  itself  an  intlnite 
multitude  of  representations.  Nevertheless,  space  ia  so  con- 
ceived of,  [or  all  parts  of  space  are  equally  capable  of  being 
pfoduced  to  infinity.  Consequently,  the  original  representa* 
tiou  of  space  is  an  intuition  d  priori,  and  not  a  conception. 

S  3,   Transcendental  exposition  of  the  conce/ition  of  S/jace 

By  a  transcendental  exposition,  I  mean  the  explanation 

W  a  conception,  as  a  principle,  whence  can  be  discerned  the 

libilify  of  other  synthetical  a  priori  cognitionB.     For  this 

llmrpOBe,  it  ia  requisite,  first,  that  such  coguitions  do  really 

'w  from  the  given  conception;  and,  secondly,  that  the  said 

igaitions  are  only  possible  under  the  presupposition  of  a 

jven  mode  of  explaining  this  conception, 

Oeometry  is  a  science  which  determines  the  properties  of 

Bjrothetically,  and  yet  a  priori.     What,  then,  must  be 

representation  of  space,  in  order  that  such  a  cognition 

it  may  be  possible?     It  must  be  originally  intuition,  for 

a  mere   conception   no  propositions  can   be  deduced 

'tich  go  oat  beyond  the  conception,'  and  yet  this  happens 

-J  geometry.  (Introd.  V.)    But  this  intuition  mast  be  found 

II  '  That  U.  tba  KoalysiB  of  &  concepUon  aalj  giree  you  what  ia  coatained 
^  ud  does  Dot  add  to  your  Imowlodge  of  the  object  of  which  yoa  h>Te  b  ooo- 

I,  but  mtnfij  endves  it— W-. 


J 
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in  the  mind  a  pri/ori^  that  18^  before  any  peieeptiom  oE  ob- 
jects, consequently  most  be  pure,  not  empirieaii  imtaitMNL 
For  geometrical  prinmples  are  always  apodictio,  that  ii^ 
united  with  the  conscioiiBnesB  of  their  neoeosityy  aa,  **S{iaea 
has  only  three  dimensions."  Bat  piopoaitionB  of  thia  Jdnd 
cannot  be  empirical  judgments,  nor  oonelusiona  froaa  then. 
(Introd.  n.)  Now,  how  can  an  external  intuition  anterisr 
to  objects  themselves,  and  in  which  our  conoeptioa  oC 
objects  can  be  determined  a  priori,  exist  in  the  human 
mind  ?  Obviously  not  oiherwise  than  in  so  far  aa  it  baa  ill 
seat  in  the  subject  only,  as  the /bnaaZ  capacity  of  the  sub- 
ject's being  affected  by  objects,  and  thereby  of  obtainii^ 
immediate  representation,  that  is,  intuition;  consequently, 
only  as  the /brm  oftht  external  sense  in  general* 

Thns  it  is  only  by  means  of  our  explanation  that  the 
possibility  of  geometry,  as  a  synthetical  science  a  priori, 
becomes  comprehensible.  Every  mode  of  explanation  whieh 
does  not  show  us  this  possibility,  although  in  appearance  it 
may  be  similar  to  ours,  can  with  the  utmost  certainty  be 
distinguished  from  it  by  these  marks. 

§  4.   Conclusions  from  the  foregoing  conceptions 

(a)  Space  does  not  represent  any  property  of  objeetB 
as  things  in  themselves,  nor  does  it  represent  them  in  th«r 
relations  to  each  other;  in  other  words,  space  does  not  rep* 
resent  to  us  any  determination  of  objects  such  as  attaehoi  to 
the  objects  themselves,  and  would  remain,  even  though  all 
subjective  conditions  of  the  intuition  were  abstracted.  For 
neither  absolute  nor  relative  determinations  of  objects  oaa 
be  intuited  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  things  to  whioli 
they  belong,  and  therefore  not  a  priori. 

{b)  Space  is  nothing  else  than  the  form  of  all  phenomMl 
of  the  external  sense,  that  is,  the  subjective  conditioa  of  tht 
sensibility,  under  which  alone  external  intuition  ia  pondblti 
Now,  bemuse  the  receptivity  or  capacity  of  the  subjeok.ta 
be  affected  by  objects  nec^sarily  antecedes  all  intsitioof 
of  these  objects,  it  is  easily  understood  how  the  fona  of  iB 
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phenomena  can  be  given  in  tLe  mind  previoas  to  all  actuitl 
perceptions,  therefore  a  priori,  ftnd  how  it,  as  n  pure  intui- 
tion, in  which  nil  objects  must  be  determined,  can  contain 
principles  of  the  relations  of  these  objects  prior  to  all 
experience. 

It  is  therefore  from  the  human  point  of  view  only  that 
we  can  speak  of  space,  extended  objects,  etc.  If  we  depart 
from  the  subjective  condition,  under  which  alone  we  can 
obtain  external  intuition,  or,  in  other  words,  by  means  of 
which  we  are  affected  by  objects,  the  representation  of  space 
has  no  meaning  whatsoever.  This  predicate  [of  space]  is 
only  applicable  to  things  in  so  far  as  they  appear  to  ua,  that 
is,  are  objects  of  sensibility.  The  constant  form  of  this  re- 
ceptivity, which  we  call  sensibility,  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  all  relations  in  which  objects  can  be  intuited  as  existing 
without  us,  and  when  abstraction  of  these  objects  is  made, 
is  a  pare  intuition,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  space.  It 
is  clear  that  we  cannot  make  the  special  conditions  of  sensi- 
bility into  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  things,  hut  only 
of  the  possibility  of  their  existence  as  far  as  they  are  phe- 
nomena. And  so  we  may  correctly  say  that  space  contains 
all  which  can  appear  to  us  externally,  bnt  not  all  things 
considered  as  tbings  in  themselves,  be  they  intuited  or  not, 
or  by  whatsoever  subject  one  will.  As  to  the  intuitions  of 
other  thinking  beings,  we  cannot  judge  whether  they  are  or 
ire  not  bound  by  the  same  conditions  which  limit  our  own 
intuition,  and  which  for  ua  are  universally  valid.  If  we  join 
the  limitation  of  a  judgment  to  the  conception  of  the  subject, 
then  the  jndgment  will  possess  unconditioned  validity.  For 
example,  the  proposition,  "All  objects  are  beside  each  otbi^r 
in  space,"  is  valid  only  under  the  limitation  that  these  things 
are  taken  as  objects  of  our  sensuous  intuition.  But  if  I  join 
the  condition  to  the  conception,  and  say,  "all  things,  as  ex- 
ternal phenomena,  are  beside  each  other  in  space,"  then  the 
rule  is  valid  universally,  and  without  any  limitation,  Our 
expositions,  consequently,  teach  the  reality  {i.e.,  the  objective 
Tftlidily)  of  space  in  regard  of  all  which  can  be  presented  to 
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US  eztenmUy  as  objaotymnd  id  the  Bune  time  aho  the  idmMlf 
of  space  in  r^ard  to  objeets  wlien  they  are  oonridered  hj 
meaDB  of  reason  as  things  in  theoaelveai  that  ia,  withovl 
reference  to  the  oooBlttation  of  oior.  aensibility.  We  iiub»' 
tain,  therefore,  the  empirical  reaUty  of  space  in  mguA  to  att 
possible  external  ezperienoei  although  we  most  admit  its 
transcendental  ideaUkf;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  nothings 
so  soon  as  we  withdraw  the  condition  npon  which  the  {knh 
sibility  of  all  experience  depends,  and  look  npon  spaee 
as  something  that  belongs  to  things  in  themselTCS. 

Bnt,  with  the  exoq>tion  of  space,  there  is  no  represent^' 
tion,  subjective  and  referring  to  something  external  to  v^ 
which  could  be  called  objective  a  priarL    For  there  are  as 
other  subjective  representations  from  which  we  can  dednea 
synthetical  propositions  a  priori ,  as  we  can  from  the  intui- 
tion of  space.     (See  §  8.)    Therefore,  to  speak  accurately, 
no  ideality  whatever  belongs  to  these,  although  they  agree 
in  this  respect  with  the  representation  ot  space,  that  they  be- 
long merely  to  the  subjective  nature  of  the  mode  of  sensuous 
perception;   such  a  mode,  for  example,  as  that  of  sight,  of 
hearing,  and  of  feeling,  by  means  of  the  sensations  of  color, 
sound,  and  heat,  but  which,  because  they  are  only  sensa- 
tions,  and  not  intuitions,  do  not  of  themselves  give  us  the 
cognition  of  any  object,  least  of  all,  an  a  priori  cogniticii. 
My  purpose,  in  the  above  remark,  is  merely  this:  to  guard 
any  one  against  illustrating  the  asserted  ideality  of  spaee  by 
examples  quite  insufficient,  for  example,  by  color,  taste,  do.; 
for  these  must  be  contemplated  not  as  properties  of  thingS} 
but  only  as  changes  in  the  subject,  changes  which  may  be 
different  in  different  men.     For  in  such  a  case,  that  which  ii 
originally  a  mere  phenomenon,  a  rose,  for  example,  is  takes 
by  the  empirical  understanding  for  a  thing  in  itself,  IlKHigh 
to  every  different  eye,  in  respect  of  its  color,  it  may  appeir 
different.     On  the  contrary,  the  transcendental  conception  ef 
phenomena  in  space  is  a  critical  admonition,  that,  in  ganeialt 
nothing  which  is  intuited  in  space  is  a  thing  in  itself,  aii 
that  space  is  not  a  form  which  belongs  as  a  pmpertjp  It 
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tfaiugRi  bat  that  objects  aro  quite  nnknown  to  u»  in  tlieni- 
selvee,  and  what  we  call  outward  objects,  are  nothing  else 
bm  mere  representations  of  our  seneibility,  whoBe  form  is 
epace,  but  whose  real  correlate,  the  thing  ia  itaeU,  is  not 
knowa  by  means  of  these  representations,  nor  ev«r  can  be, 
bat  reqwcting  which,  in  experience,  no  inquiry  ia  ever 
made. 

SECTION  II 


S  5.  Metaphysical  exposithn  of  this  conception 
1.  Time  is  not  an  empirical  conception.  For  neither 
coexistence  nor  succession  would  be  perceived  by  us,  if  the 
representation  of  time  did  not  exist  as  a  foundation  a  priori. 
Without  this  presupposition  we  could  not  represent  to  our- 
selves that  things  exist  together  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
or  at   different    times,    that   is,    contemporaneouBly.    or   in 


2.  Time  ia  a  necessary  representation,  lying  at  the  foun- 
datioQ  of  all  our  intuitions.  With  regard  to  plicnoinena  in 
general,  we  cRonot  think  away  time  from  them,  and  repre- 
sent them  to  ourselves  ns  out  of  and  unconnected  with  time, 
but  we  can  quite  well  represent  to  ourselves  time  void  of 
phenomena.  Time  is  therefore  given  a  priori.  In  it  alone 
is  alt  reality  of  phenomena  possible.  These  may  all  be  an- 
nihilated in  thought,  but  time  itself,  as  the  universal  condi- 
tion of  their  possibility,  oanuot  be  so  annulled. 

3,  On  this  necessity  a  priori,  is  also  founded  the  pos- 
ribility  of  apodictic  principles  of  the  relations  of  time,  or 
axioma  of  time  in  general,  such  as,  "Time  has  only  one 
dimenaioD, "  "Different  times  are  not  coexistent  by  aucoes- 
aive"  (aa  different  spaces  are  not  successive  but  coexistent). 
These  principles  cannot  be  derived  from  experience,  for  it 
would  give  neither  strict  universality,  nor  apodictie  cer- 
tainty. We  should  only  be  able  to  say,  "so  common 
perieace  teaches  us,"  but  not  it  must  be  so.  They 
valid   aa   ru]^,  through   which,   iu  general,   experience 


)n  ex-      ^^M 
3y  are     ^^H 
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poBsible;  and  they  instnict  us  respecting  experience,  and 
not  by  means  of  it. 

4.  Time  is  not  a  diBciUBiye,  or  aa  it  is  called,  general 
conception,  bat  a  pure  form  of  the  aenaaona  intuition.  Dif- 
ferent times  are  merely  parts  iA  ime  and  the  aame  time. 
fiat  the  representatioa  whioh  oan  only  be  given  by  a  single 
object  is  an  intaition.  Besides,  the  proposition  that  dififar- 
ent  times  cannot  be  coezisteiit,  oonld  not  be  deriyed  from  a 
general  conception.  For  this  proposition  is  synthetical,  and 
therefore  cannot  spring  oat  of  conceptions  alone.  It  is 
therefore  contained  inunediately  in  the  intaition  and  repre- 
sentation of  time. 

5.  The  infinity  of  time  signifies  nothing  more  than  that 
every  determined  quantity  of  time  is  possible  only  throogh 
limitations  of  one  time  lying  at  the  foundation.  Oonse- 
qaently,  the  original  representation,  time,  must  be  g^ven  as 
unlimited.  But  as  the  determinate  representation  of  the 
parts  of  time  and  of  every  quantity  of  an  object  can  only  \)e 
obtained  by  limitation,  the  complete  representation  of  time 
must  not  be  furnished  by  means  of  conceptions,  for  these 
contain  only  partial  representations.  Conceptions,  on  the 
contrary,  must  have  immediate  intuition  for  their  basis. 

§  6.    Transcendental  exposition  of  the  conception  of  time 

I  may  here  refer  to  what  is  said  above  (§  6,  8),  where, 
for  the  salce  of  brevity,  I  have  placed  under  the  head  of  met- 
aphysical exposition,  that  which  is  properly  transcendental 
Here  I  shall  add  that  the  conception  of  change,  and  with  it 
the  conception  of  motion,  as  change  of  place,  is  possible 
only  through  and  in  the  representation  of  time;  that  if 
this  representation  were  not  an  intuition  (internal)  a  priori^ 
no  conception,  of  whatever  kind,  could  render  comprehen- 
sible the  possibility  of  change,  in  other  words,  of  a  con- 
junction of  contradictorily  opposed  predicates  in  one  and 
the  same  object,  for  example,  the  presence  of  a  thing  in  a 
place  and  the  non -presence  of  the  same  thing  in  the  aaiM 
plaoa.    It  is  only  in  time,  that  it  is  possible  to  meet  with 
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>  «oDtradictorily   opposed  determinations   in  one  thii 
that  19,  after  each  other."     Thus  our  conception  of  time 
explains  the  possibility  of  bo  mncb  synthetical  knowledge 
o  priori,  as  is  exhibited  in  the  general  doctrine  of  motii 
which  ta  not  a  little  fruitful. 


io^_ 


qaeni 
I        on  till 


I tne  he 


g  7.    Concluaions  from  the  above  conceptions 
(a)  Time  is  not  eomething  which  subsistB  of  itself,  or 
which  inheres  in  thioga  as  an  objective  determination,  and 
therefore  remains,  when  abstraction  is  made  of  tlie  snbjeo* 
tive  conditions  of  the  intuition  of  things.     For  in  tiie  former 
case,  it  woald  be  something  real,  yet  without  presenting  to 
any  power  of  perception  any  real  object.     In  the  latter  case, 
an  order  or  determination  inherent  in  things  themselves, 
inid  not  be  antecedent  to  things,  as  their  condition,  nor 
iemed  or  intuited  by  means  of  synthetical  propositiooa 
But  all  this  is  quite  possible  when  we  regard  tinio 
merely  tlie  subjective  condition  under  which  all  our  intui- 
lOB  take  place.     For  in  that  case,  this  form  of  the  inward 
iDtaition  can  be  represented  prior  to  the  objects,  and  cont^M 
qaently  a  priori.  ^H 

{b)  Time  te  nothing  else  than  the  form  of  the  iater^^f 
that  is,  of  the  intuitions  of  self  and  of  our  iaternal 
For  time  cannot  be  any  determination  of  outward 
leoomena.  It  has  to  do  neither  with  shape  nor  position; 
on  tlie  contrary,  it  determines  the  relation  of  representations 
in  our  internal  state.  And  precisely  because  this  internal 
■atuition  presents  to  us  no  shape  or  form,  we  endeavor  to 
sapply  thiB  want  by  analogies,  and  represent  the  course  of 
time  by  a  line  progreaaing  to  infinity,  the  content  of  which 
constitutes  a  series  which  is  only  of  one  dimension;  and  we 
conclude  from  the  properties  of  this  line  as  to  all  the  prop- 
erties of  time,  with  thiB  single  exception,  that  the  parts  of 
Uie  Hoe  are  coexistent,  while  those  of  time  are  successive. 

Kwit'B  meaning  la:  You  caiiDOL  affirm  and  deny  Ihaaaiue  thiugora  Bubjoot, 

li  bj  means  at  tlie  representation,  time.     Ho  olbor  tdoa,  intul^n.  or  con- 

m,  or  whatever  other  [onn  of  Ibought  there  be,  caa  mediate  the  ooonectlas 

Imcb  prodicaleB.  — TV.  ^_ 

XI   — ScTG.s'ce — 1  ^^M 
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From  this  it  b  clear  alao  that  the  represontation  of  time  V 
itself  an  intuition,  because  all  its  relations  can  be  expressed 
ia  an  external  intnition. 

(c)  Time  is  the  formal  condition  a  priori  of  all  pheoomena 
whatsoever.  Space,  as  the  pure  form  of  externid  intnition, 
ia  limited  as  a  condition  a  priori  to  external  phenomena 
alone.  Oo  the  other  band,  because  alt  representations, 
whether  they  have  or  have  not  external  things  for  their 
objects,  still  in  themselves,  aa  determinations  of  the  miod, 
belong  to  our  internal  state:  and  because  this  internal  state 
is  sabject  to  the  formal  condition  of  the  internal  intuition, 
that  is,  to  time — time  is  a  condition  a  priori  of  all  phenom- 
ena whatsoever — the  immediate  condition  of  all  internal,  anil 
thereby  the  mediaU  coadition  of  all  external  phenomena.  If 
I  can  say  a  priori,  "all  outward  phenomena  are  in  space, 
and  determined  a  priori  according  to  the  relations  of  space," 
I  can  also,  from  the  principle  of  the  internal  sense,  affirm 
universally,  "all  phenomena  in  general,  that  is,  all  objects 
of  the  senses,  are  in  time,  and  stand  necessarily  in  relations 
of  time." 

If  we  abstract  our  internal  intuition  of  ourselves,  and  all 
external  intuitions,  possible  only  by  virtue  of  this  internal 
intuition,  and  presented  to  us  by  our  faculty  of  representa- 
tion, and  consequently  take  objects  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, then  time  is  nothing.  It  is  only  of  objective  validity 
in  regard  to  phenomena,  because  these  are  things  which  we 
regard  as  objects  of  our  senses.  It  is  no  longer  objective,  if 
we  make  abstraction  of  the  sensuousness  of  our  intnition, 
in  other  words,  of  that  mode  of  representation  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  us,  and  speak  of  tilings  in  general.  Time  is  there- 
fore merely  a  subjective  condition  of  our  (human)  intuition 
(which  is  always  sensuous,  that  is,  so  far  as  we  are  affected 
by  objects),  and  in  itself,  inde|)endently  of  the  mind  or  sab- 
ject, is  nothing.  Nevertheless,  in  respect  of  all  pbenomeoa, 
conscqaentiy  of  all  things  which  come  within  the  sphere  of 
oar  experience,  it  is  necessarily  objective.  We  cannot  say, 
.  "all  things  are  in  time,"  because,  in  this  conception  of  ttui 


ilu«^ 
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,  we  &bslrnct  and  make  no  mention  of  any  sort  of 
Itttnttion  of  things.  Bat  tbiB  is  the  proper  condition  noder 
which  time  belongs  to  our  representation  of  objects.  If  we 
■dd  tiie  condition  to  the  conception,  and  say,  "all  things, 
M  phenomena,  that  is,  objects  of  sensuoas  intuition,  are  in 
time,"  then  the  proposition  has  its  sound  objective  validity 
and  universality  a  priori. 

What  we  have  now  set  forth  teaches,  therefore,  the  em- 
pirical reality  of  time:  that  is,  its  objective  validity  in 
reference  to  all  objects  which  can  ever  be  presented  to  oar 
senses.  And  as  our  intuition  is  always  sensuons,  no  object 
ever  can  l>e  presented  to  us  in  experience,  which  does  not 
cotne  under  the  conditions  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  wo 
deny  to  time  all  claim  to  absolute  reality;  that  is,  we  deny 
that  it,  without  having  regard  to  the  form  of  our  sensuous 
intuition,  absolutely  inheres  in  things  as  a  condition  or 
property.  Such  properties  as  belong  to  objects  as  things  in 
themselves  never  can  be  presented  to  us  tbroagh  the  medium 
of  the  senses.  Herein  consists,  therefore,  the  traascendentoi 
ideality  of  time,  according  to  which,  if  we  abBtract  the  sub- 
jective conditions  of  sensuous  intuition,  it  is  uothing,  and 
cannot  be  reckoned  as  subsisting  or  inhering  in  objects  aa 
things  in  themselves,  independently  of  its  relation  to  onr 
intuition.  This  ideality,  like  that  of  space,  is  not  to  be 
proved  or  illustrated  by  fullacious  analogies  with  sensations, 
for  this  reason — that  in  such  arguments  or  illustrations,  we 
make  the  presupposition  that  the  phenomenon,  in  which 
such  and  such  predicates  inhere,  has  objective  reality,  while 
in  this  case  we  can  only  find  such  an  objective  reality  as  is 
itaetf  empirical,  that  is,  regards  the  object  as  a  mere  phe- 
nomenon. In  reference  to  this  subject,  see  the  remark  in 
Section  I.  (pn^e  70). 

§  8.   Elticidalion 
Against  this  theory,  which  grants  empirical   reality   to 
time,  hat  denies  to  it  absolute  and  transcendental  reality,  I 
I  heard  from  intelligent  men  an  objection  so  unauimousl 
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urged,  that  I  conclude  that  it  must  naturally  present  itself 
to  every  reader  to  whom  these  considerations  are  noveL 
It  runs  thus:  "Changes  are  reld''  (this  the  continual  change 
in  our  own  representations  demonstrates,  even  though  the 
existence  of  idl  external  phenomena,  together  with  their 
changes,  is  denied).  Now,  changes  are  only  possible  in 
time,  and  therefore  time  must  be  something  real.  But  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  answering  this.  I  grant  the  whole  argu- 
ment. Time,  no  doubt,  is  something  real,  that  is,  it  is  the 
real  form  of  our  internal  intuition.  It  therefore  has  sub- 
jectiye  reality,  in  reference  to  our  internal  experience,  that 
is,  I  have  really  the  representation  of  time,  and  of  my  de- 
terminations therein.  Time,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  an  object,  but  as  the  mode  of  representation  of  myself  as 
an  object.  But  if  I  could  intuite  myself,  or  be'intuited  by 
another  being,  without  this  condition  of  sensibility,  then 
those  very  determinations  which  we  now  represent  to  our- 
selves as  changes,  would  present  to  us  a  knowledge  in  which 
the  representation  of  time,  and  consequently  of  change, 
would  not  appear.  The  empirical  reality  of  time,  therefore, 
remains,  as  the  condition  of  all  our  experience.  But  abso- 
lute reality,  according  to  what  has  been  said  above,  cannot 
be  granted  it.  Time  is  nothing  but  the  form  of  our  internal 
intuition.'  If  we  take  away  from  it  the  special  condition  of 
our  sensibility,  the  conception  of  time  also  vanishes ;  and  it 
inheres  not  in  the  objects  themselves,  but  solely  in  the  sub- 
ject (or  mind)  which  intuites  them. 

But  the  reason  why  this  objection  is  so  unanimously 
brought  against  our  doctrine  of  time,  and  that  too  by  dis- 
putants who  cannot  start  any  intelligible  arguments  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  ideality  of  space,  is  this— they  have  no 
hope  of  demonstrating  apodictically  the  absolute  reality 
of  space,  because  the  doctrine  of  idealism  is  against  them, 

I  I  can  indeed  saj  **my  representations  follow  one  another,  or  are  Bucoes- 
tive";  but  this  means  only  that  we  are  conscious  of  them  as  in  a  guooeMiOD, 
that  is,  aooording  to  the  form  of  the  internal  sense.  Time,  ther^re,  is  not  a 
tiling  in  itself,  nor  is  it  any  objectiye  determination  pertaining  to,  or  inherent 
in,  things. 
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according  to  which  the  reality  of  external  objects  is  not  cs] 
Ide  of  any  strict  proof.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reatity  of 
the  object  of  onr  internal  sense  (that  ia,  myself  and  my 
iotcoiwl  state)  is  clear  immediately  throagb  ooDSciousness. 
The  former — external  objects  in  space — might  be  a  mere 
delusion,  but  tbe  latter — the  object  of  my  internal  percep- 
tion— is  undeniably  real.  They  do  not,  however,  reflect 
(hat  both,  witboat  qneetion  of  their  reality  as  repreeonta- 
tioQs,  belong  only  to  the  genus  phenomenon,  wbicli  has 
always  two  aspects,  the  one,  the  object  considered  as  a  thing 
in  itself,  without  regard  to  the  mode  of  iatniting  it,  and  the 
nature  of  which  remains  for  tfaie  very  reason  problematical, 
the  other,  the  form  of  our  intuition  of  the  object,  which  must 
be  sought  not  in  the  object  as  a  thing  in  itself,  but  in  the 
cnbject  to  which  it  appears — which  form  of  intuition  never- 
theless belongs  really  and  neccHsarily  to  the  phenomenal 
object. 

Time  and  space  are,  therefore,  two  sources  of  knowledge, 
from  which,  a  priori,  various  synthetical  cognitions  can  be 
drawn. — Of  this  we  Snd  a  striking  example  in  the  cognitions 
of  space  and  its  relations,  whicb  form  the  foundation  of  pure 
mathematics. — They  are  the  two  pure  forms  of  all  intuition, 
and  thereby  make  synthetical  propositions  a  priori  possible. 
Bnt  these  sources  of  knowledge  being  merely  conditions  of 
our  sensibility,  do  therefore,  and  as  such,  strictly  determine 
their  own  range  and  purpose,  in  that  they  do  not  and  cannot 
present  objects  as  things  in  themselvea,  but  are  applicable 
to  them  solely  in  so  far  as  they  are  considered  as  sensuoos 
phenomena.  The  spbere  of  phenomena  is  the  only  sphere 
of  their  validity,  and  if  we  venture  out  of  this,  no  further 
ol^eotive  use  can  be  made  of  them.  For  ttie  rest,  this  formal 
reality  of  time  and  space  leaves  the  validity  of  our  empirical 
knowledge  unshaken;  for  our  certainty  in  that  respect  is 
equally  firm,  whether  theae  forma  necessarily  inhere  in  the 
things  themselves,  or  only  in  our  intuitions  of  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  maintain  the  absolute  reality  of 
IDS  and   space,  whether  as  essentially  subsisting,  or  only 
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inhering,  as  modifioatioiis,  in  thingSi  muBt  find  fhemselves 
at  utter  variance  with  the  principles  of  experience  itself. 
For,  if  they  decide  for  the  first  view,  and  make  space  and 
time  into  sabstances,  this  being  the  side  taken  by  mathemati- 
cal natnral  philosophers,  ihey  mnst  admit  two  self -subsbting 
nonentities,  infinite  and  eternal,  which  exist  (yet  without 
there  being  anything  real)  for  the  purpose  of  containing  in 
themselyes  everything  that  is  real.  If  they  adopt  the  second 
view  of  inherence,  which  is  preferred  by  some  metaphysical 
natural  philosophers,  and  regard  space  and  time  as  relations 
(contiguity  in  space  or  succession  in  time),  abstracted  from 
experience,  though  represented  confusedly  in  this  state  of 
separation,  they  find  themselves  in  that  case  necessitated  to 
deny  the  validity  of  mathematical  doctrines  a  priori  in 
reference  to  real  things  (for  example,  in  space) — at  all  events 
their  apodictic  certainty.  For  such  certainty  cannot  be 
found  in  an  a  posteriori  proposition;  and  the  conceptions 
a  priori  of  space  and  time  are,  according  to  this  opinion, 
mere  creations  of  the  imagination,*  having  their  source 
really  in  experience,  inasmuch  as,  out  of  relations  abstracted 
from  experience,  imagination  has  made  up  something  which 
contains,  indeed,  general  statements  of  these  relations,  yet 
of  which  no  application  can  be  made  without  the  restrictions 
attached  thereto  by  nature.  The  former  of  these  parties 
gains  this  advantage,  that  they  keep  the  sphere  of  phe« 
nomena  free  for  mathematical  science.  On  the  other  hand, 
these  very  conditions  (space  and  time)  embarrass  them 
greatly,  when  the  understanding  endeavors  to  pass  the 
limits  of  that  sphere.  The  latter  has,  indeed,  this  advan- 
tage, that  the  representations  of  space  and  time  do  not  come 
in  their  way  when  they  wish  to  judge  of  objects,  not  as  phe- 
nomena, but  merely  in  their  relation  to  the  understanding. 
Devoid,  however,  of  a  true  and  objectively  valid  a  priori 
intuition,  they  can  neither  furnish  any  basis  for  the  possi- 

>  This  word  is  here  used,  and  will  be  hereafter  always  used,  in  itB  primitlfe 
sense.  That  meaning  of  it  which  denotes  a  poetical  inventiye  power  is  a 
i«eoondai7  one. — 2\r, 
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bility  of  mathematical  cognitions  a  priori,  nor  bring  the 
propoeitiona  of  experience  into  necessary  accortlauoe  with 
those  of  mathemalicB.  In  our  theory  of  the  true  nature  of 
these  two  original  forms  of  the  sensibility,  both  difficulties 
are  sarmounted. 

In  conclusion,  that  transoendental  Esthetic  cannot  con- 
tain  any  more  than  these  two  elements — apace  and  time — is 
sufficiently  obvious  from  the  fact  that  all  other  conceptions 
appertaining  to  sensibility,  even  that  of  motion,  which 
unites  in  itself  both  elements,  presuppose  something  em- 
piricftl.  Motion,  for  example,  presupposes  the  perception  of 
something  movable.  But  space  considered  iu  itself  contuins 
nothing  movable,  consequently  motion  must  be  something 
which  is  found  in  space  only  through  esperienee — in  other 
worda,  is  an  empirical  datum.  In  like  manner,  transcen- 
dental bathetic  cannot  number  the  conception  of  change 
among  its  data  a  priori;  for  time  itself  does  not  change,  but 
only  Bomething  which  is  in  time.  To  acquire  the  concep- 
tion of  change,  therefore,  the  pei'ception  of  some  existing 
object  and  of  the  nucceseion  of  its  determinationB,  in  one 
word,  experience,  is  necessary. 

I  9,  Oeneral  Semarks  on  Transcetidental  ^Esthetic 
I.  In  order  to  prevent  any  misunderstanding,  it  will  be 
requisite,  in  the  first  place,  to  recapitulate,  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible, what  our  opiatnn  is  with  respect  to  the  fundamental 
nature  of  our  sensuous  cognition  in  general.  We  have  in- 
tended, then,  to  say,  that  all  our  intuition  is  nothing  but  the 
representation  of  phenomena;  that  the  things  which  we 
intuite  are  not  in  themselves  the  same  as  our  representations 
of  them  in  intuition,  nor  are  their  relations  in  themselves  so 
constituted  as  they  appear  to  us;  and  that  if  we  take  away 
the  subject,  or  even  only  the  subjective  constitution  of  our 
senses  in  general,  then  not  only  the  nature  and  relations  of 
objects  in  space  and  time,  but  even  space  and  time  them- 
selves disappear;  and  that  these,  as  phenomena,  cannot 
«liflt   in  themselves,    but  only  in  us.     What  may   be  the 
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1W  I 
t  f«,  iKwdact  to  all  aetul  pmoption;  aad  far 
BMebeqgiDltosHi  called  pare  intntioB.  Thektter 
b  ttM(  ia  o«r  eogoHioa  vliieb  ■  called  eognilioD  •  pc§tai»ri^ 
tbat  la,  antpjrieid  iatoitioti.  Tbe  Sormer  appertun  abao- 
hitaly  add  moaaNirily  to  oar  aeoaibili^,  trf  wtuttaoerar  ktod 
tnir  MflUMrtlofii  majr  be;  tbe  latter  maj  be  of  rerj  direnifiad 
ebaraotor.  Boppofliog  tbat  we  aboold  oairy  our  empirical 
fatullinn  «von  b>  tbe  very  highest  degree  ol  oleanteaa,  ire 
iih'xild  or»t  thflrvbjr  adrance  one  step  nearer  to  a  koovledga 
of  tliD  ooiMtitution  of  objects  ai  things  in  themselves.  For 
wr  ooaM  only,  al  host,  arrive  at  a  complete  cognitioD  of  our 
trwti  mode  of  intuition,  that  is,  of  oar  sensibility,  and  tida 
itlwiiyH  under  tlio  comlitiotM  originally  attaching  to  the  sub- 
jdot,  tiiuiioly  tliu  condttioitB  of  space  and  time; — while  the 
(pinntlon,  "Whnt  iiro  objects  oonsidered  as  things  in  them- 
HttlvimF"  romaJna  unanswerable  even  after  the  moat  thorough 
oKuntnatioii  of  the  phenomenal  world. 

1*0  my,  thon,  that  all  our  sensibility  is  nothing  but  the 
rotifimml  ri<]irosi<ntation  of  things  ooutaining  exclusively 
thnl  whirl)  lioloiigN  to  thorn  as  things  in  themselves,  and  this 
vnilT  nn  tiooiiiiiulittion  of  charaotoristic  marks  and  partial 
'  RtproMtnlationN  whioh  vre  cannot  dititingniah  in  oonscioos- 
MM,  is  a  falHiDontion  of  the  coQoeption  of  sensibility  aod 
phoitomoniantion,  which  n>ndeni  our  whole  dootnite  tiienol 
amply  atti)  umiloMi.  The  difienttoo  between  a  ooafnaed  and 
a  oImu-  reprvMintatioa  ia  merely  logioal  and  bas  notfaiag 
III  do  wtUi  tmnleai.  No  doabi  tbe  conoeptioo  of  ri^U,  as 
«fwptoy<Hl  by  a  aovod  Bedantaading,  oootaiBa  all  tbat  the 
mint  KUbl)«  inrmlfKation  nonid  atifold  hwn  it,  atthoi 
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Uie  ordinary  pntcltuul  ane  of  the  word,  we  are  not  conscious 
of  the  maoifold  represouutious  uompriaed  in  the  uoDception. 
Bui  we  cuuiiot  (or  this  reason  asaert  thai  the  orditiary  con- 
ceptioQ  i«  a  sensuous  one,  containing  a  mere  phenomenon, 
iot  right  cannot  appear  as  a  pheitomeaon;  but  the  conception 
of  it  lies  in  tUe  understanding,  and  represents  a  property 
(the  moral  propertjr)  of  actions,  which  belongs  to  them  in 
ibeinaeives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  representation  in  intui- 
tion of  a  body  contains  nothing  which  could  belong  to  an 
object  considered  as  a  tiling  in  itself,  but  merely  ihu  phe- 
nomenon or  appearance  of  something,  and  ibe  mode  in  which 
we  are  affected  by  that  appearance;  and  this  receptivity  of 
oar  facoUy  of  cognition  is  called  sensibility,  and  remains 
tola  ealo  different  from  the  cognition  of  au  object  in  itself, 
OTCn  though  we  should  examine  the  content  of  the  phenom- 
ennn  to  the  very  bottom. 

It  mast  be  admitted  that  the  Leibnitz-Wollian  philosophy 
ban  assigned  an  entirely  erroneous  point  of  view  to  all  in- 
reatigations  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  cognitions, 
inwmuoh  as  it  regards  the  distinction  between  the  sensuous 
and  ifao  intellectnal  as  merely  logical,  whereas  it  is  plainly 
transcendental,  and  concerns  not  merely  the  clearness  or  ob- 
scari^,  bnt  the  content  and  origin  of  both.  For  the  faculty 
ol  MBsibitity  not  only  does  not  present  us  with  an  indistinct 
and  confased  cognition  of  objects  as  things  in  themselves, 
bat,  in  fact,  gives  us  no  knowledge  of  these  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  so  soon  as  we  abstract  in  thought  our  own  sub- 
jective nature,  the  object  represented,  with  the  properties 
ascribed  to  it  by  sensuous  intuition,  entirely  diaappears, 
because  it  was  only  this  subjective  nature  that  determined 
the  form  of  the  object  as  n  phenomenon. 

Id  phenomena,  we  commonly,  indeed,  distinguish  that 
which  essentially  belongs  to  the  intuition  of  them,  and  is 
T»Iid  lor  the  sensuous  faculty  of  every  human  being,  from 
that  which  belongs  to  the  same  intuition  accidentally,  as 
Talid  not  for  the  sensuoaa  faculty  in  general,  but  for  a  par- 
ticular Htate  or  organization  of  this  or  that  sense.     Aoo<wd- 
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natnro  of  ofajeoto  oomriderad  as  tbings  ift  theonehreB  and 
whhoiit  referenoe  to  the  leeepUfity  of  our  Beonbiliftjr  is 
quite  uikiiown  to  us.  We  Imow  nothing  more  dum  onr 
own  mode  of  pefoeiving  them,  whioh  is  pamiHsr  to  ns,  end 
whiohy  though  not  of  neoessitjr  pertaining  to  ereiy  animated 
being,  is  so  to  the  whole  hmnan  laoe.  With  this  ak>ne  we 
liaye  to  do.  Space  and  time  aie  the  poie  foima  thereof; 
sensation  tiie  matter.  l%e  fonnor  alone  eaa  we  oogniae 
a  priori^  that  is,  antecedent  to  all  aotoal  peroeption;  and  lor 
this  reascm  sooh  cognition  is  called  pnre  intoition.  The  latter 
is  that  in  onr  cognition  which  is  called  cognitioa  a  jKMlsrjprii 
that  is,  empirical  intuition.  The  former  appertain  abso- 
lutely and  necessarily  to  our  sensibility,  ot  whatsoever  kind 
our  sensations  may  be;  the  latter  may  be  of  rery  diTeiaified 
character.  Supposing  that  we  should  carry  our  empirical 
intuildon  even  to  the  very  highest  degree  of  deamees,  we 
should  not  thereby  advance  one  step  nearer  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  constitution  of  objects  as  things  in  themselves.  For 
we  could  only,  at  best,  arrive  at  a  complete  cognition  of  our 
own  mode  of  intuition,  that  is,  of  our  sensibility,  and  this 
always  under  the  conditions  originally  attaching  to  the  sub- 
ject, namely  the  conditions  of  space  and  time; — while  the 
question,  **What  are  objects  considered  as  things  in  them- 
selves?" remains  unanswerable  even  after  the  meet  thorough 
examination  of  the  phenomenal  world. 

To  say,  then,  that  all  our  sensibility  is  nothing  but  the 
confused  representation  of  things  containing  exclusively 
that  which  belongs  to  them  as  things  in  themselves,  and  this 
under  an  accumulation  of  characteristic  marks  and  partial 
representations  which  we  cannot  distinguish  in  eonseions- 
ness,  is  a  falsification  <d  the  conception  of  sensibility  and 
phenomeniaation,  which  renders  our  whole  doctrine  thereof 
«npty  and  useless.  The  difference  between  a  confused  and 
a  clear  representation  is  merely  logical  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  content  No  doubt  the  conception  of  rigki^  as 
employed  by  a  sound  understonding,  contains  all  that  Iha 
most  subtle  investigation  could  unfold  from  it,  although,  ia 
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the  ordinary  pmctivBl  use  of  the  word,  we  ure  not  conscious 
of  the  manifold  representations  comprised  in  the  coiicnpUou. 
Bat  we  cauQot  for  this  reason  nssert  that  the  ordinary  oon- 
c«[>tion  is  a  sensuous  one,  containing  a  mere  phenomenon, 
for  rigki  cannot  appear  oa  a  phenomenon ;  but  the  conception 
of  it  liea  in  the  underelandiug.  and  represents  it  property 
(the  moral  property)  of  actions,  which  belongs  to  them  in 
tlieioselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  representation  in  intui- 
tion of  a  body  contains  nothing  which  could  belong  to  an 
object  considered  as  a  thing  in  itself,  but  merely  the  phe- 
Qomeaon  or  appearance  of  Bomething,  and  the  mode  in  which 
we  are  afiected  by  that  appearance;  ami  this  receptivity  of 
oar  faculty  of  cognition  ia  called  sensibility,  and  remains 
tub)  aelo  different  from  the  cognition  of  an  object  in  itself, 
oven  though  we  should  examine  the  content  of  the  phenom- 
enon to  the  very  bottom. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Leibnitz- Wolfian  philosophy 
has  assigned  an  entirely  erroneous  point  of  view  to  all  in- 
vestigations into  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  cognitions, 
inasmuch  as  it  regards  the  distinction  between  the  sensuous 
and  the  intellectual  as  merely  logical,  whereas  it  is  plainly 
transcendental,  and  concerns  not  merely  the  clearness  or  ob- 
BcnriQr,  but  the  content  and  origin  of  both.  For  the  faculty 
(if  Etensibility  not  only  does  not  present  us  with  an  iudistinct 
and  confused  cognition  of  objects  as  things  in  themselves, 
but,  in  fact,  gives  us  no  knowledge  of  these  at  all.  On  the 
contrary,  so  soon  as  we  abstract  in  thought  our  own  sub- 
jective nature,  the  object  represented,  with  the  properties 
ascribed  to  it  by  sensuous  intuition,  entirely  disappears, 
because  it  was  only  this  subjective  nature  that  determined 
the  form  of  the  object  as  a  phenomenon. 

In  phenomena,  we  commonly,  indeed,  distinguish  that 
which  esseutially  belongs  to  the  intuition  of  them,  and  is 
valid  for  the  sensuous  faculty  of  every  human  being,  from 
that  which  belongs  to  the  same  intuition  accidentally,  as 
valid  Dot  for  the  sensuous  faculty  in  general,  but  for  a  par- 
ticular state  or  organization  of  this  or  that  sense.     Accord- 
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ingly,  we  are  aocustomed  to  say  diat  the  fonner  k  a  ^ogt&Acm 
which  representB  the  object  itself,  while  the  latter  prawncti 
only  a  particular  appearanee  or  phenomenon  thereof.  Tin 
distinction,  however,  is  only  empirioal.  U  we  atop  here  (aa 
18  uBual),  and  do  not  regard  tiie  empirical  intuition  as  itoalf 
a  mere  phmiomenon  (aa  we  onght  to  do),  in  which  nothing 
that  can  appertain  to  a  thing  in  itaelf  ia  to  be  found,  our 
transcendental  distinction  la  lost,  and  we  belieye  thait  we 
cognize  objects  as  things  in  themaelveai  although  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  senauous  world,  inireatigate  the  natom  of 
its  objects  as  profoundly  aa  we  may,  we  have  to  do  with 
nothing  but  phenomena.  Thus,  we  call  the  rainbow  a  meea 
appearance  or  phenomenon  in  a  sunny  shower,  and  the  raki, 
the  reality  or  thing  in  itself;  and  this  is  right  enough,  if  we 
understand  the  latter  conception  in  a  merely  physical  sense, 
that  is,  as  that  which  in  universal  experience,  and  under 
whatever  conditions  of  sensuous  perception,  is  known  in 
intuition  to  be  so  and  so  determined,  and  not  otherwise.  But 
if  we  consider  this  empirical  datum  generally,  and  inquire, 
without  reference  to  its  accordance  with  all  our  aenaea, 
whether  there  can  be  discovered  in  it  aught  which  representi 
an  object  as  a  thing  in  itself  (the  raindrops  of  course  are  not 
such,  for  they  are,  as  phenomena,  empirical  objects),  die 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  representation  to  the  object 
is  transcendental;  and  not  only  are  the  raindrops  mere  phe- 
nomena, bat  even  their  circular  form,  nay,  the  space  itself 
through  which  they  fall,  is  nothing  in  itself,  but  both  are 
mere  modifications  or  fundamental  dispositions  of  our  sen- 
suous intuition,  while  the  transcendental  object  remains  for 
us  utterly  unknown. 

The  second  important  concern  of  our  JSsthetio  n,  tiuit 
it  do  not  obtain  favor  merely  as  a  plausible  hypoAeaiSi  bat 
possess  as  undoubted  a  character  of  certainty  as  can  bo  de- 
manded of  any  theory  which  is  to  serve  for  an  organon.  la 
order  fully  to  convince  the  reader  of  this  certainty,  wo  shall 
select  a  case  which  will  serve  to  make  its  validity  apparcttli 
and  also  to  illustrate  what  has  been  said  in  §  S. 
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Suppose,  then,  tbat  Space  tind  Tiinu  arc  in  tbemselvos 
objective,  and  couditions  of  the  possibility  of  objects  us 
things  in  themselves.  In  tbo  fir»t  place,  it  is  evident  tbat 
both,  present  ua  with  very  mauy  apodictic  and  synthetic 
propositions  a  priori,  but  especially  space — and  for  this  rea- 
son we  shall  prefer  it  for  investigation  at  present.  As  the 
propositions  of  geometry  are  cognized  synthetically  a  priori 
and  with  apodictic  certainty,  I  inquire — whence  do  you  ob- 
tain propositions  of  this  kind,  and  on  what  basis  does  the 
understanding  rest,  in  order  to  arrive  at  such  absolutely 
neceaeary  and  universally  valid  truths? 

There  is  no  other  way  than  through  intuitions  or  concep- 
tions, BB  such;  and  these  are  given  cither  n  priori  or  a  po»- 
kriori.  The  latter,  namely,  empirical  conceptions,  together 
with  the  empirioal  iutuitionon  which  they  are  founded,  cannot 
aSord  any  synthetical  proposition,  except  such  as  is  itself 
also  empirical,  that  is,  a  proposition  of  experience.  But  an 
empirical  proposition  cannot  possess  the  qualities  of  neces- 
sity and  absolute  universality,  which,  nevertheless,  are  the 
cliaraoteristics  of  all  geometrical  propositions.  As  to  the 
first  and  only  means  to  arrive  at  such  cognitions,  namely, 
through  mere  conceptions  or  intuitions  a  priori,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  from  mere  conceptions  no  synthetical  cognitions, 
but  only  analytical  ones,  can  be  obtained.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  proposition,  "Two  straight  lines  cannnot  inclose  a 
Bpace,  and  with  these  alone  no  figure  is  possible,"  and  try 
to  deduce  it  from  the  conception  of  a  straight  line,  and  the 
number  two;  or  take  the  proposition,  "It  is  possible  to  con- 
struct a  figure  with  three  straight  lines,"  and  endeavor,  in 
hke  manner,  to  deduce  it  from  the  mere  conception  of  a 
straight  line  and  the  number  three.  All  your  endeavors  are 
in  vain,  and  you  find  yourself  forced  to  have  recourse  to 
intuition,  as,  in  fact,  geometry  always  does.  You  therefore 
give  yourself  an  object  in  intuition.  But  of  what  kind  is 
this  intuition?  Is  it  a  pure  a  priori,  or  is  it  an  empirical 
intuition?  If  the  latter,  then  neither  a  universally  valid, 
much  leas  an  apodictio  proposition  can  arise  from  it,  for  ex- 
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perienoe  never  can  give  vb  any  rach  proporition.  Yoa  most 
therefore  ^ve  yonndf  an  object  a  priori  in  intoitiotii  and 
upon  that  gronnd  yonr  aynthetical  piopoeition.  Now  if 
there  did  not  exist  within  yon  a  faenlty  of  intuition  a  priori; 
if  this  subjective  condition  were  not  in  reapect  to  ita  form 
also  the  aniversal  condition  a  priori  under  which  alone  the 
object  of  this  external  intuilion  ia  itself  possible;  if  the  ob- 
ject (that  is,  the  triangle)  wete  something  in  itaelfi  without 
relation  to  you  the  subject;  how  could  you  affirm  that  that 
which  lies  necessarily  in  your  subjective  eonditionB  in  ocder 
to  construct  a  triangle,  must  also  neoessarily  bdong  to  tiie 
triangle  in  itself  ?  For  to  your  conoeptionB  of  three  finesg 
you  could  not  add  anything  new  (that  ia,  the  fig^uxe);  whiok, 
therefore,  must  necessarily  be  found  in  the  object,  because 
the  object  is  given  before  your  cognition,  and  not  by  means 
of  it.  If,  therefore,  Space  (and  Time  also)  were  not  a  mere 
form  of  your  intuition,  which  contains  conditions  a  priori^ 
under  which  alone  things  can  become  external  objects  for 
you,  and  without  which  subjective  conditions  the  objects  are 
in  themselves  nothing,  you  could  not  construct  any  synthet- 
ical proposition  whatsoever  regarding  external  objects.  It 
is  therefore  not  merely  possible  or  probable,  but  indubitably 
certain,  that  Space  and  Time,  as  the  necessary  conditions  ot 
aU  our  external  and  internal  experience,  are  merely  subjec- 
tive conditions  of  all  our  intuitions,  in  relation  to  which  all 
objects  are  therefore  mere  phenomena,  and  not  things  in 
themselves,  presented  to  us  in  this  particular  manner.  And 
for  this  reason,  in  respect  to  the  form  of  phenomena,  much 
may  be  said  a  priori^  while  of  the  thing  in  itself,  which  may 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  these  phenomena,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  anything. 

EL  In  confirmation  of  this  theory  of  the  ideality  of  the 
external  as  well  as  internal  sense,  consequentiy  ci,  all  cibjeeli 
of  sensci  as  mere  phenomena,  we  may  especially  remariCi  thai 
all  in  our  cognition  that  belongs  to  intuition  oontaina  noth- 
ing more  than  mere  relations. — ^The  feelings  of  paiii  and 
pleasure,  and  the  will,  which  are  not  eognxtioBBy  na  O* 
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L — The  reiationa,    to  wH,  of  place  in  an   intaitioa 

fOZtenstOD),  change  of  place  (motion),  and  laws  according 
10  which  this  change  is  determined  (moving  forceB).  That, 
however,  which  is  present  in  this  or  that  place,  or  anj  oper- 
ation going  on,  or  result  taking  place  in  the  things  them- 
nlres,  with  the  ezoeptioit  of  change  of  place,  is  not  given  to 
DS  by  intuition.  Now  by  meana  of  more  relations,  a  thing 
ctuiQot  be  known  in  itself;  and  it  may  therefore  be  fairly 
cooclndcd,  that,  as  through  the  external  sense  nothing  but 
mere  representations  of  relations  are  given  ub,  the  said  ex- 
lernal  aense  in  its  representation  can  contain  only  the  rela- 
tion of  the  objeot  to  tlio  subject,  bat  not  the  essential  nature 
of  the  object  as  a  thing  in  itself. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  internal  intuition,  not  only 
because,  in  the  internal  intuition,  the  representation  of  the 
exteroal  sensed  constitutee  the  material  with  which  the  mind 
i*  ooeupied;  bat  becauBe  time,  in  which  we  place,  and  which 
itself  aoteoedes  the  consciousneas  of,  these  representations  in 
experieooe,  and  which,  as  the  formal  condition  of  the  modo 
according  to  which  objects  are  placed  in  the  mind,  lies  st 
the  touDdatiou  of  them,  contains  relations  of  the  successive, 
the  coexistent,  and  of  that  which  always  must  be  coexiEitent 
«ith  saccession,  the  permanent.  Now  that  which,  as  repre- 
sentation, can  antecede  every  exercise  of  thought  (of  an 
object),  is  intuition;  and  when  it  contains  nothing  but  rela- 
tions, it  ia  the  form  of  the  intuition,  which,  as  it  presents 
W  wiUi  no  representation,  except  in  so  far  as  something  ia 
plaoed  IQ  the  mind,  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  mode  in 
which  the  mind  is  affected  by  its  own  activity — to  wit,  its 
pKeaating  to  itself  representations,  consequently  the  mode 
in  which  the  mind  is  affected  by  itself;  that  is,  it  can  be 
nothing  but  an  internal  sense  in  respect  to  its  form.  Every- 
thing that  is  represented  through  the  medium  of  sense  is  so 
far  phenomenal;  consequently,  we  must  either  refuse  alto- 
gether to  admit  an  internal  sense,  or  the  subject,  which  is 
the  object  of  that  sense,  could  only  be  represented  by  it  aa 
tooaenoB,  and  not  as  it  would  judge  of  itaeli,  if  its  intoi- 
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tion  were  pure  spontaneous  activity,  that  is,  were  intellec- 
tual. The  difficulty  here  lies  wholly  in  the  question — How 
the  subject  can  have  an  internal  intuition  of  itself? — ^but 
this  difficulty  is  common  to  every  theory,  ^he  oonsciouaness 
of  self  (apperception)  is  the  simple  representation  of  the 
*'£go";  and  if,  by  means  of  that  representation  alone,  all 
the  manifold  representations  in  the  subject  were  spontane- 
ously given,  then  our  internal  intuition  would  be  intellec- 
tual. This  consciousness  in  man  requires  an  internal  per- 
ception of  the  manifold  representations  which  are  previously 
given  in  the  subject;  and  the  manner  in  which  these  repre- 
sentations are  given  in  the  mind  without  spontaneity,  must, 
on  account  of  this  difEerence  (the  want  of  spontaneity),  be 
called  sensibility.  If  the  faculty  of  self-consciousness  is 
to  apprehend  what  lies  in  the  mind,  it  must  affect  that,  and 
can  in  this  way  alone  produce  an  intuition  of  self.  But  the 
form  of  this  intuition,  which  lies  in  the  original  constitution 
of  the  mind,  determines,  in  the  representation  of  time,  the 
manner  in  which  the  manifold  representations  are  to  com- 
bine themselves  in  the  mind;  since  the  subject  intuites  it- 
self, not  as  it  would  represent  itself  immediately  and  spon- 
taneously, but  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  mind 
is  internally  affected,  consequently,  as  it  appears,  and  not 
as  it  is. 

III.  When  we  say  that  the  intuition  of  external  objects, 
and  also  the  self-intuition  of  the  subject,  represent  both,  ob- 
jects and  subject,  in  space  and  time,  as  they  affect  our 
senses,  that  is,  as  they  appear — this  is  by  no  means  equiv- 
alent to  asserting  that  these  objects  are  mere  illiAory  appear- 
ances. For  when  we  speak  of  things  as  phenomena,  the 
objects,  nay,  even  the  properties  which  we  ascribe  to  them, 
are  looked  upon  as  really  given;  only  that,  in  so  far  as  this 
or  that  property  depends  upon  the  mode  of  intuition  of  the 
subject,  in  the  relation  of  the  given  object  to  the  subject, 
the  object  as  phenomenon  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
object  as  a  thing  in  itself.  Thus  I  do  not  say  that  bodies 
seem  or  appear  to  be  external  to  me,  or  that  my  soul 
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merely  to  be  given  tn  my  self-conscioueuees,  altbongh  I 
maiDtaiQ  that  tbe  properties  of  Bpace  and  time,  in  coDforni- 
tty  to  whiob  1  set  both,  eb  the  condition  of  their  existenoe, 
abide  Id  my  mode  of  intuition,  &nd  not  in  the  objeclB  in 
thetDselves.  It  would  be  ray  own  fault,  if  out  of  that  which 
I  should  reckon  s»  phenomenon,  I  made  mere  illusory  up- 
imwsniDe.'  But  tbte  will  not  liapj)en,  because  of  our  prin- 
ciple of  tbe  ideality  of  all  Beneuons  intuitions.  On  the 
ooatrary,  if  we  ascribe  objective  reality  to  these  forms  of 
r^reiientJitioQ,  it  becomes  impossible  to  avoid  changing 
everything  into  mere  appearaooe.  For  if  we  regard  space 
and  time  as  properties,  which  moat  be  fuand  in  objects  as 
thinga  in  tberasei vee,  as  Bine  quiiiu  ^ton  of  the  pt>ssibility 
of  their  existence,  and  retlect  on  the  abearditiee  in  which  we 
then  find  onrselveg  involved,  inasmuch  as  we  are  compelled 
to  ndtnit  tbe  exiatence  of  two  infinite  things,  which  are  ner- 
ertbeleits  not  sabatancea,  nor  anything  really  inhering  in 
substanoes,  nay,  to  admit  that  they  are  tbe  necosaary  oon- 
diliona  of  the  existence  of  all  thinjis,  and  moreover,  that 
tbey  mast  contioae  to  exist,  although  all  existing-tbinga 
ware  annihikted — we  cannot  blame  the  good  Berkeley  for 
d^rading  bodies  to  mere  illasory  appearances.  Nay,  even 
onr  own  existence,  whitA  would  in  this  case  depend  upon 
the  »elf-exiatent  reality  of  such  a  mere  nonentity  as  time, 
would  noceeaarily  be  changed  with  it  into  more  appearance 
— an  »bBurdity  which  no  one  has  as  yet  been  guilty  of. 

■  Tbe  predicalBB  ot  Uio  pliPDomenou  can  be  aHlied  lo  the  object  IWelf  iu 
ratalioB  to  oui  Eeiisnoue  fucultj;  for  example,  the  rod  color  of  the  perfume  lo 
tfw  roae.  Bill  (Ulusor}'}  sppoiiraace  Derer  can  be  atiributod  sa  h  predicate  to  uu 
Dbfoet.  tor  tUfl  vfoj  neaan,  that  It  aUdbuise  to  this  object  in  itaeU  that  wbieh 
b^uya  U>  It  eotj  in  relation  to  our  senBuoiiB  faculty,  or  to  the  subject  in  gcn- 
(nl,(i.;.,  tbe  two  handles  which  were  fonnetty  aBCribed  to  Saturn.  That  which 
k  nerer  to  be  foond  In  tbs  objaot  itsell,  but  alwa^B  in  tbe  reloUtui  of  tbe  object 
lo  the  Duliject,  and  which  moreover  is  inseparable  fmm  our  represenintiou  of  the 
otiject,  we  deuominate  pheuomeaon.  Thus  the  predicalea  ot  apace  and  tine  are 
ilgbdy  atttlbatal  to  olqecffl  of  the  eenan  as  auch.  and  in  Ibis  there  la  no  iUii- 
■lott.  On  the  coatrary.  if  I  ascribe  redaeea  to  the  roae  as  a  thioK  in  Iteelf,  or  lo 
Sstoru  fala  liandleB,  or  eiteoiton  lo  sit  eilemal  objects,  oousidered  as  thiuga  bi 
tilaniMlvas,  wUhout  regarding  tlw  detenninate  relation  of  time  object*  to  the 
•object,  ud  without  limiting  my  Judgment  to  that  ralation— then,  and  thou 
Oaty^  arisoa  Ulusioti, 
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lY.  In  natural  theolc^y,  where  we  think  of  an  object 
— God — which  never  can  be  an  object  of  intuition  to  ns,  and 
even  to  himself  can  never  be  an  object  of  sensaons  intoi- 
tion,  we  carefullj  avoid  attributing  to  hia  intuition  the 
conditions  of  space  and  time— and  intuition  all  hia  cognition 
must  be,  and  not  thought,  which  always  indadea  limitation. 
But  with  what  right  can  we  do  this  if  we  make  them  forms 
of  objects  as  things  in  themselves,  and  such,  moreover,  as 
would  continue  to  exist  as  a  priori  conditions  of  the  ezist- 
ence  of  things,  even  though  the  things  themselves  were  an- 
nihilated? For  as  conditions  of  all  existence  in  general, 
space  and  time  must  be  conditions  of  the  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being  also.  But  if  we  do  not  thus  make  them 
objective  forms  of  all  things,  there  is  no  other  way  left  than 
to  make  them  subjective  forms  of  our  mode  of  intuition — ex- 
ternal and  internal;  which  is  called  sensuous,  because  it  is 
not  primitive,  that  is,  is  not  such  as  gives  in  itself  the  exist- 
ence of  the  object  of  the  intuition  (a  mode  of  intuition  which, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  can  belong  only  to  the  Creator),  but  is 
dependent  on  the  existence  of  the  object,  is  possible,  there- 
fore, only  on  condition  that  the  representative  faculty  of  the 
subject  is  affected  by  the  object. 

It  is,  moreover,  not  necessary  that  we  should  limit  the 
mode  of  intuition  in  space  and  time  to  the  sensuous  faculty 
of  man.  It  may  well  be,  that  all  finite  thinking  beings  must 
necessarily  in  this  respect  agree  with  man  (though  as  to  this 
we  cannot  decide),  but  sensibility  does  not  on  account  of 
this  universality  cease  to  be  sensibility,  for  this  very  reason, 
that  it  is  a  deduced  {intuitus  derivativus\  and  not  an  original 
{intuitus  originarius)^  consequently  not  an  intellectual  intui- 
tion; and  this  intuition,  as  such,  for  reasons  above  men- 
tioned, seems  to  belong  solely  to  the  Supreme  Being,  but 
never  to  a  being  dependent,  quoad  its  existence,  as  well  as 
its  intuition  (which  its  existence  determines  and  limits  rela- 
tively to  given  objects).  This  latter  remark,  however,  must 
be  taken  only  as  an  illustration,  and  not  as  any  proof  of  the 
truth  of  our  Sdsthetical  theory. 
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§  10.    Conclusion  of  the  Transcendental  jEatheiie 

We  have  now  completely  before  us  one  part  of  the 
solution  of  the  grand  general  problem  of  transcendental 
philosophy,  namely,  the  question — How  are  synthetical 
propositions  a  priori  possible?  That  is  to  say,  we  have 
shown  that  we  are  in  possession  of  pure  a  priori  intuitions, 
namely,  space  and  time,  in  which  we  find,  when  in  a  judg- 
ment a  priori  we  pass  out  beyond  the  given  conception, 
something  which  is  not  discoverable  in  that  conception,  but 
is  certainly  found  a  priori  in  the  intuition  which  corresponds 
to  the  conception,  and  can  be  united  synthetically  with  it. 
Bat  the  judgments  which  these  pure  intuitions  enable  us  to 
make,  never  reach  further  than  to  objects  of  the  senses,  and 
are  valid  only  for  objects  of  possible  experience. 
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IDEA  OF  A  TRANSCENDENTAL  UXHC 

I — Of  Logic  in  general 

OUR  knowledge  springs  from  two  main  sources  in  the 
mind,  the  first  of  which  is  the  faculty  or  power  of 
receiving  representations  (receptivity  for  impres- 
sions); the  second  is  the  power  of  cognizing  by  means  of 
these  representations  (spontaneity  in  the  production  of  con- 
ceptions). ThrougB  the  first  an  object  is  given  to  us;  through 
the  second,  it  is,  in  relation  to  the  representation  (which  is 
a  mere  determination  of  the  mind),  thought.  Intuition  and 
conceptions  constitute,  therefore,  the  elements  of  all  our 
knowledge,  so  that  neither  conceptions  without  an  intuition 
in  some  way  corresponding  to  them,  nor  intuition  without 
conceptions,  can  afford  us  a  cognition.  Both  are  either  pure 
or  empirical.  They  are  empirical,  wh'^n  sensation  (which 
presupposes  the  actual  presence  of  the  object)  is  contained 
in  them;  and  pure,  when  no  sensation  is  mixed  with  the 
representation.  Sensations  we  may  call  the  matter  of  sensu- 
ous cognition.  Pure  intuition  consequently  contains  merely 
the  form  under  which  something  is  intuited,  and  pure  con- 
ception only  the  form  of  the  thought  of  an  object.  Only 
pure  intuitions  and  pure  conceptions  are  possible  a  priori; 
the  empirical  only  a  posteriori. 

We  apply  the  term  sensibility  to  the  receptivity  of  the 
mind  for  impressions,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  some^way  affected; 
(90) 
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and,  Oil  llie  other  bnnJ.  we  call  the  faculty  of  spontaneoiuljr 
pr«<lacing  reprcsentatioDa,  or  the  sponlaneity  of  cognition, 
vnilerstaudiTig.  Our  nature  is  so  constituted,  that  iDtuitiou 
vith  OS  can  aever  be  other  than  aeosuous,  that  is,  it  contains 
only  the  mode  in  which  we  are  affected  by  objects.  On  the 
other  band,  the  faculty  of  thinking  the  object  of  aensuoas 
intaitioD  is  the  understanding.  Neither  of  these  facultica 
has  a  preference  over  the  other.  Without  the  sensuous  fac- 
ally  no  object  would  be  given  to  us,  and  without  the  under- 
standing no  object  would  be  thought.  Thoughts  withsut 
coDteut  are  void;  intuitions  without  conceptions,  blinfl. 
Hence  it  is  as  necessary  for  the  mind  to  make  its  concep- 
tiuns  sensuous  (that  is,  to  join  to  them  the  object  in  intui- 
tion), as  to  make  its  intuitions  intelligible  (that  is,  to  bring 
tbem  under  conceptions).  Neither  of  these  faculties  can  ex- 
change its  proper  function.  Understanding  cannot  intuite, 
*nd  tbe  sensaouB  faoulty  cannot  think.  In  no  other  way 
than  from  the  united  operation  of  both  can  knowledge  arise. 
But  BO  one  ought,  on  this  account,  to  overlook  the  diSer- 
eoce  of  the  elements  contributed  by  each;  we  have  rather 
great  reason  carefully  to  separate  and  distinguish  them. 
We  therefore  distinguish  the  science  of  the  laws  of  sensi- 
r  bility,  that  is,  jEsthetic,  from  the  science  of  the  laws  of  the 
nnderstanding,  that  is.  Logic. 

Now,  logic  in  its  turn  may  bo  considered  as  twofold 
—namely,   as  logic  of  the  general   [universal],'   or  of  the 

'  Lo^c  li  QoUiIlig  but  t^  ictence  af  the  laws  of  tlunight,  as  thovgkt.  It  COn- 
mms  tls<^  oiily  witL  Ihe  /ortn  ut  thoiigbt,  aud  lakes  no  u^nlzaDce  ot  the 
vuuirr- — thtl  is,  ot  the  liifiiiitudo  ot  tlie  objtscta  to  which  thuiight  is  appiiod. 

Vow  Eant  is  wroog,  when  he  dtvideB  logic  into  logic  of  the  general  and  of 
Ihr  panioular  uae  of  the  DndergtuidiDg. 

He  njD  the  logio  of  die  particular  use  of  the  iiDdersiADdliig  cunluus  Lha 
hwn  ol  right  Uiinking  upoa  any  pailiculer  got  oE  objects.  Thin  eort  of  logic 
be  calls  Uw  organoD  ^  lhi«  or  thut  Hcleuce.  It  is  difficult  to  discover  what  he 
inauia  b/  his  to^o  ot  the  pnrtlcular  use  ot  tbe  uDderatsndiag.  From  his  de- 
scriplioo,  we  »ra  left  in  doubt  wbether  be  meana  hj  this  k^io  indaetum,  that 
i>.  the  orguioii  of  Bct«noe  in  general,  or  the  Iswa  which  ragulBte  the  objects.  » 
■cienoe  of  which  he  aeeks  to  establish. — In  ^tber  case,  tbe  ap^cation  ot  Ibo 
<«mi  log^  (■  InadmiMlbte.  To  regard  logic  as  the  organon  of  adenoe,  ia  abaard, 
H  iDdeed  Kant  hlnselt  afterward  shows  (page  97).  It  knows  nothing  of  this  or 
,1  nbjMt.     The  ta«neT  emplo/ed  in  sjUogisms  is  ased  for  (be  lake  Ot  esao^ 
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particular  nse  of  the  understanding.  The  first  contaiDS 
the  absolutely  necessary  laws  of  thought,  without  which 
no  use  whatever  of  the  understanding  is  possible,  and  gives 
laws  therefore  to  the  understanding,  without  regard  to  the 
difference  of  objects  on  which  it  may  be  employed.  The 
logic  of  the  particular  use  of  the  understanding  contains 
the  laws  of  correct  thinking  upon  a  particular  class  of  ob- 
jects. The  former  may  be  called  elemental  logic — ^the  latter, 
the  organon  of  this  or  that  particular  science.  The  latter  is 
for  the  most  part  employed  in  the  schools,  as  a  propsadeutio 
to  the  sciences,  although,  indeed,  according  to  the  course 
of  human  reason,  it  is  the  last  thing  we  arrive  at,  when  the 
science  has  been  already  matured,  and  needs  only  the  fin- 
ishing touches  toward  its  correction  and  completion;  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  our  attempted  science 
must  be  tolerably  extensive  and  complete  before  we  can 
indicate  the  laws  by  which  a  science  of  the^e  objects  can 
be  established. 

General  logic  is  again  either  pure  or  applied.     In  the 

only ;  all  fonns  of  syllogisms  might  be  expressed  in  signs.  LogicUns  have  nerer 
been  able  clearly  to  see  this.  They  have  never  been  able  clearly  to  define  tbt 
extent  of  their  science,  to  know,  in  fact,  wliut  their  science  really  treated  ol 
They  have  never  seen  that  it  has  to  do  only  with  the  forfnal,  and  never  with 
the  matericJ,  in  thought.  The  science  has  broken  down  its  proper  barriers  te 
let  in  contributions  from  metaphysics,  psychology,  etc.  It  is  common  enough, 
for  example,  to  say  that  Bacon's  Novum  Organ nm  entirely  superseded  the 
Organon  of  Aristotle.  But  the  one  states  the  laws  under  which  a  knowledge 
of  objects  is  possible;  the  other  the  subjective  laws  of  thought.  The  spherw 
of  the  two  are  utterly  distinct. 

Kant  very  properly  states  that  pure  logic  is  alone  properly  science.  Strictly 
speaking,  applied  logic  cannot  be  a  division  of  general  logic.  It  is  more  ear* 
roctly  applied  psychology; — psychology  treating  in  a  practical  manner  of  the 
conditions  under  which  thought  is  employed. 

It  may  be  noted  here,  that  what  Kant  calls  Transcendental  Logic  Is  properly 
not  logic  at  all,  but  a  division  of  metaphysics.  For  his  Categories  contain  mat- 
ter-^as  regards  thought  at  least.  Take,  for  example,  the  category  ol  JMIesci. 
These  categories,  no  doubt,  are  the  forms  of  the  matter  given  to  us  bj  ezperi* 
ence.  They  are,  according  to  Kant,  not  derived  from  experienoe,  but  purely 
a  priori.  But  logic  is  concerned  exclusively  about  the  form  of  tliou^t,  and 
has  nolhing  to  do  with  this  or  that  oonception,  whether  o  priori  or  a  potlmritri 

See  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Edition  of  Beid's  Works,  poMtflt.     It  is  to  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  one  of  the  greatest  logicians,  perhaps  the  grMtosk»^iiBfli 
Aristotle,  and  certainly  one  of  the  acutest  thinkers  of  any  time,  thai 
later  is  indebted  lor  the  above  view  ol  the  subject  ol  lo^^— fh 


former,  we  abstract  all  the  empirical  conditiona  ancler  v 
the  understanding  is  exercised;  for  example,  the  tntlui 
of  the  senses,  the  pliij  of  the  fantasy  or  imagination,  the 
laws  of  the  memory,  the  force  of  habit,  of  inclination,  etc., 
i-onseqnently  also,  the  sources  of  prejudice— in  a  word,  we 
abstract  all  causes  from  which  particular  cognitions  arise, 
because  these  causes  regard  the  understanding  under  certain 
circumstances  of  its  application,  and,  to  the  knowledge  of 
ihem  experience  is  required.  Pure  general  logic  has  to  do, 
tLerefore,  merely  with  pure  a  priori  principles,  and  is  a 
canon  of  understanding  and  reason,  but  only  in  respect 
of  the  formal  part  of  their  use,  be  the  content  what  it  may, 
empirical  or  transcendental.  General  logic  is  called  ap- 
plied, when  it  is  directed  to  the  laws  of  the  use  of  the 
understanding,  under  the  subjective  empirical  conditions 
which  psychology  teaches  us.  It  has  therefore  empirical 
principles,  although,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  in  so  far  general, 
that  it  applies  to  the  exercise  of  the  understanding,  without 
regard  to  the  dilterence  of  objects.  On  this  account,  more- 
orer,  it  is  neither  a  canon  of  the  understanding  in  general, 
Dor  an  organon  of  a  particular  science,  but  merely  a  cathartic 
of  the  human  understanding. 

In  general  logic,  therefore,  that  part  which  constitutes 
pure  logic  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  which 
constitutes  applied  (though  still  general)  logic.  The  former 
lilone  is  properly  science,  although  short  and  dry,  aa  the 
methodical  exposition  of  an  elemental  doctrine  of  the  un- 
derstanding onght  to  be.  In  this,  therefore,  logicians  must 
always  bear  in  mind  two  rules: 

1.  As  general  logic,  it  makes  abstraction  of  all  content 
of  tbe  cognition  of  the  understanding,  and  of  the  difier- 
ence  of  objects,  and  has  to  do  with  nothing  but  the  mere 
form  of  thoDght. 

2.  Ab  pure  logic,  it  has  no  empirical  principles,  and 
conaeqaently  draws  nothing  (contrary  to  the  common  per- 
suasion) from  psychology,  which  therefore  has  no  influence 
on  the  canon  of  the  understanding.      It  is  a  demonstrated 
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doctrine,  and  everjthing  in  it  most  be  certain  completely 
a  priori. 

What  I  call  applied  logic  (contrary  to  the  oommon  ac- 
ceptation of  this  term,  according  to  which  it  should  oontain 
certain  exercises  for  the  scholar,  for  which  pore  logio  gives 
the  rules),  is  a  representation  of  the  understanding,  and  of 
the  rules  of  its  necessary  employment  in  eoner^j  that  is 
to  say,  under  the  accidental  conditions  of  the  subject,  which 
may  either  hinder  or  promote  this  employment,  and  which 
are  all  given  only  empirically.  Thus  applied  logic  treats  of 
attention,  its  impediments  and  consequences,  of  the  origin 
of  error,  of  the  state  of  doubt,  hesitation,  conviction,  etc., 
and  to  it  is  related  pure  general  logio  in  the  same  way  that 
pure  morality,  which  contains  only  the  necessary  moral  laws 
of  a  free  will,  is  related  to  practical  ethics,  which  considers 
these  laws  under  all  the  impediments  of  feelings,  inclina- 
tions, and  passions  to  which  men  are  more  or  less  subjected, 
and  which  never  can  furnish  us  with  a  true  and  demon- 
strated science,  because  it,  as  well  as  applied  logic,  requires 
empirical  and  psychological  principles. 

II — 0/  Transcendental  Logic 

General  logic,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  abstraction  of  all 
content  of  cognition,  that  is,  of  all  relation  of  cognition  to 
its  object,  and  regards  only  the  logical  form  in  the  relation 
of  cognitions  to  each  other,  that  is,  the  form  of  thought  in 
general.  But  as  we  have  both  pure  and  empirical  intuitions 
(as  transcendental  aesthetic  proves),  in  like  manner  a  distinO' 
tion  might  be  drawn  between  pure  and  empirical  thought 
(of  objects).  In  this  case,  there  would  exist  a  kind  of  logic, 
in  which  we  should  not  make  abstraction  of  all  content  of 
cognition ;  for  that  logic  which  should  comprise  merely  the 
laws  of  pure  thought  (of  an  object),  would  of  course  exclude 
all  those  cognitions  which  were  of  empirical  content.  This 
kind  of  logic  would  also  examine  the  origin  of  our  cogni* 
tions  of  objects,  so  far  as  that  origin  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
the  objects  themselves;  while,  on  the  contrary,  general  logie 
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lia&  uotbiDg  to  do  with  the  origin  of  our  cognitions,  but  con- 
templates  our  repreaentatioas,  be  they  giren  primitively 
a  firiori  in  ourselves,  or  be  tbey  only  of  einpirical  origin, 
f<^cly  Mccording  to  the  laws  which  the  understanding  ob- 
£«rveB  in  employing  them  in  the  process  of  thought,  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  Consequently,  general  logic  treats  of 
the  form  of  the  understanding  only,  which  can  be  applied 
to  representations,  from  whatever  source  they  may  have 
arisen. 

And  hero  I  shall  make  a  remark  which  the  reader  must 
beai'  well  in  mind  in  the  course  of  the  following  considera- 
tions; to  wit,  that  not  every  cognition  a  priori,  bat  only 
those  through  which  we  cognize  that  and  how  certain  rep- 
resentations (intuitions  or  conceptions)  are  applied  or  are 
possible  only  a  priori;  that  is  to  say,  the  a  priori  possibUily 
ol  cognition  and  the  a  priori  use  of  it  are  transcendental, 
Therefore  neither  is  space,  nor  any  a  priori  geometrical 
determination  of  space,  a  transcendental  representation,  but 
oalr  the  knowledge  that  snch  a  represenution  is  not  of 
(mpirical  origin,  and  the  possibility  of  its  relatmg  to  objects 
of  experience,  although  itself  «  priori,  can  be  called  trau- 
vcendental.  So  also  the  application  of  space  to  objects  in 
general  would  be  transcendental;  but  if  it  be  limited 
to  objects  of  sense,  it  is  empirical.  Thus,  the  distinction 
»{  the  transcendental  and  empirical  belongs  only  to  the 
uritiqae  of  cognitions,  and  does  not  concern  the  relation 
of  these  to  their  object. 

Accordingly,  in  the  expectation  that  there  may  perhaps 
he  conceptions  which  relate  a  priori  to  objects,  not  as  pure 
or  sensuous  intuitions,  but  merely  as  acts  of  pure  thought 
(vhich  are  therefore  conceptions,  but  neither  of  empirical 
nor  sesthetical  origin) — in  this  expectation,  I  say,  we  form  to 
ourselves,  by  anticipation,  the  idea  of  a  science  of  pure  un- 
(l«rstaDdtng  and  rational'  cognition,  by  means  of  which  we 
may  cogitate  objects  entirely  a  priori.     A  science  of  this 

'  Yartmnft'rkennlnue.  The  words  retuan.  ratltmal,  will  always  be  eonfluod 
in  tlibi  tnoalMion  to  tba  randenng  ol  Venumfl  and  1(b  derivaUvM.— IV. 
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kind,  which  should  determine  the  origin,  the  extenti  and 
the  objective  validity  of  such  oc^itions,  most  be  called 
Transcendental  Logics  because  it  has  not,  like  general  logic, 
to  do  with  the  laws  of  nnderstanding  and  reason  in  relation 
to  empirical  as  well  as  pure  rational,  cognitions  withoat  dis- 
tinction, but  concerns  itself  with  these  only  in  an  a  pnari 
relation  to  objects. 

ni — Of  the  division  of  General  Logic  into  Analytic 

and  Dialectic 

The  old  question  with  which  people  sought  to  push  kgi* 
cians  into  a  corner,  so  that  they  must  either  have  recourse  to 
pitiful  sophisms  or  confess  their  ignorance,  and  consequently 
the  vanity  of  their  whole  art,  is  this — ^^^What  is  truth?*' 
The  definition  of  the  word  truth — to  wit,  ''the  accordance  of 
the  cognition  with  its  object" — ^is  presupposed  in  the  ques- 
tion; but  we  desire  to  be  told,  in  the  answer  to  it,  what 
is  the  universal  and  secure  criterion  of  the  truth  of  every 
cognition. 

To  know  what  questions  we  may  reasonably  propose,  is 
in  itself  a  strong  evidence  of  sagacity  and  intelligence.  For 
if  a  question  be  in  itself  absurd  and  unsusceptible  of  a 
rational  answer,  it  is  attended  with  the  danger — ^not  to 
mention  the  shame  that  falls  upon  the  person  who  proposes 
it — of  seducing  the  unguarded  listener  into  making  absurd 
answers,  and  we  are  presented  with  the  ridiculous  spectacle 
of  one  (as  the  ancients  said)  ^^  milking  the  he-goat,  and  the 
other  holding  a  sieve/' 

If  truth  consists  in  the  accordance  of  a  cognition  with  its 
object,  this  object  must  be,  ipso  facto,  distinguished  from 
all  others;  for  a  cognition  is  &lse  if  it  does  not  accord  with 
the  object  to  which  it  relates,  although  it  contains  something 
which  may  be  affirmed  of  other  objects.  Now  a  universal 
criterion  of  truth  would  be  that  which  is  valid  tor  all  cogni- 
tions, without  distinction  of  their  objects.  But  it  is  evident 
that  since,  in  the  case  of  such  a  criterion,  we  make  abstrao- 
tion  ot  all  the  eontent  of  a  cognition  (that  is,  of  all  mlstMMi 
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to  its  object),  and  trath  relates  precisely  to  this  ooatent,  it  ^ 
mast  be  utterly  absurd  to  ask  for  a  mark  of  the  truth  of  this 
content  of  cogDition;  and  that,  accordingly,  a  sufficient, 
and  at  the  same  time  universal,  test  of  truth  cannot  possibly 
be  found.  As  we  have  already  termed  the  content  of  a  cog- 
nitiou  its  matter,  we  shall  say:  "Of  the  truth  of  our  cogni- 
tions in  respect  of  their  matter,  no  umversal  teat  can  ba 
demanded,  because  aucb  a  demand  is  self -contradictory. " 

On  the  other  hand,  with  regard  to  our  c<^nition  in  re- 
spect of  its  mere  form  (excluding  all  content),  it  is  equally 
manifest  that  l<^ic,  in  so  far  as  it  exhibits  the  universal 
and  necesBtiry  laws  of  the  understanding,  must  in  these  very 
laws  present  as  with  criteria  of  truth.  Whatever  contra- 
dicts these  rales  is  false,  because  thereby  the  understanding 
is  made  to  contradict  its  own  universal  laws  of  thought;  that 
is,  to  contradict  itself.  These  criteria,  however,  apply  solely 
to  the  form  of  truth,  that  is,  of  thought  in  genentl,  and 
in  so  far  they  are  perfectly  accurate,  yet  not  sufficient.  For 
although  a  cognition  may  be  perfectly  accurate  as  to  logical 
form,  that  is,  not  self-coutradiotory,  it  is  notwithstanding 
qoite  possible  that  it  may  not  stand  in  agreement  with  its 
object.  Consequently,  the  merely  logical  criterion  of  truth, 
namely,  the  accordance  of  a  cognition  with  the  aniversal  and 
formal  laws  of  understanding  and  reason,  is  nothing  more 
than  the  conditio  sirie  qud  non,  or  negative  condition  of  all 
truth.  Further  than  this  logic  cannot  go,  and  the  error 
which  depends  not  on  the  form,  but  on  the  content  of  the 
cognition,  it  has  no  test  to  discover, 

Qeneral  logic,  then,  resolves  the  whole  formal  business 
of  understanding  and  reason  into  its  elements,  and  exhibits 
tbem  as  principles  of  all  logical  judging  of  our  cognitions. 
This  part  of  Ic^ic  may,  therefore,  be  called  Analytic,  and 
is  at  least  the  negative  test  of  troth,  because  all  cognitions 
muBt  first  of  all  be  estimated  and  tried  accordii^  to  these 
laws  before  we  proceed  to  investigate  them  in  respect  of  their 
contest,  in  order  to  discover  whether  they  contain  positive 
truth  i  n  regard  to  their  object     Because,  however,  the  mere  _ 
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form  of  a  cognition,  aoooratelj  as  it  may  accord  with  logi- 
cal laws,  is  insufficient  to  supply  us  with  material  (objective) 
truth,  no  one,  by  means  of  logic  alone,  can  venture  to  pred- 
icate anything  of  or  decide  oonceming  objects,  unless  he 
has  obtained,  independently  of  logic,  well-grounded  infor- 
mation about  them,  in  order  afterward  to  examine,  according 
to  logical  laws,  into  the  use  and  connection,  in  a  cohering 
whole,  of  that  information,  or,  what  is  still  better,  merely  to 
test  it  by  them.  Notwithstanding,  there  lies  so  seductive  a 
charm  in  the  possession  of  a  specious  art  like  this — an  art 
which  gives  to  all  our  cognitions  the  form  of  the  understand- 
ing, although  with  respect  to  the  content  thereof  we  may  be 
sadly  deficient — that  general  logic,  which  is  merely  a  canon 
of  judgment,  has  been  employed  as  an  organon  for  the  actual 
production,  or  rather  for  the  semblance  of  production  of 
objective  assertions,  and  has  thus  been  grossly  misapplied. 
Now  general  logic,  in  its  assumed  character  of  organon,  is 
called  Dialectic. 

Different  as  are  the  significations  in  which  the  ancients 
used  this  term  for  a  science  or  an  art,  we  may  safely  infer, 
from  their  actual  employment  of  it,  that  with  them  it  was 
nothing  else  than  a  logic  of  illusion — a  sophistical  art  for 
giving  ignorance,  nay,  even  intentional  sophistries,  the  color- 
ing of  truth,  in  which  the  thoroughness  of  procedure  which 
logic  requires  was  imitated,  and  their  topic'  employed  to 
cloak  the  empty  pretensions.  Now  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
safe  and  useful  warning,  that  general  logic,  considered  as 
an  organon,  must  always  be  a  logic  of  illusion,  that  is,  be 
dialectical,  for,  as  it  teaches  us  nothing  whatever  respecting 
the  content  of  our  cognitions,  but  merely  the  formal  condi- 
tions of  their  accordance  with  the  understanding,  which  do 
not  relate  to  and  are  quite  indifferent  in  respect,  of  objects, 

I  The  Topic  {Topiea)  of  the  ancients  was  a  division  of  the  intellectual  io- 
stniction  then  prevalent^  with  the  design  of  setting  forth  the  proper  method  of 
reasoning  on  anj  given  proposition — according  to  certain  distinctions  oi  the 
genus,  the  speoiea,  eta,  of  the  subject  and  predicate;  of  words,  analogies,  and 
the  h'ke.  It  of  oonrse  oontained  also  a  code  of  laws  for  sjUogistical  diqmia- 
Aml    It  was  not  neoessarilj  an  aid  to  sophistry. — TV. 
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any  attempt  to  employ  it  as  an  iDstrument  (organon)  in  or- 
der to  extend  and  enlarge  the  range  of  our  knowledge  must 
end  in  mere  prating;  any  one  being  ale  to  maintain  or 
oppose,  with  some  appearance  of  truth,  any  single  asser- 
tion whatever. 

S««h  instruotioa  ia  quite  unbecoming  the  dignity  of 
philosophy.  For  these  reasons  we  haye  chosen  to  denomi- 
nate this  part  of  logic  Dialectic,  in  the  sense  of  a  critique  of 
dialectical  illusion,  and  we  wish  the  term  to  be  so  under- 
Btood  in  this  place. 

IV — 0/  the  division  0/  Transcendental  Logic  into  TVatigcenitM 
dental  Analytic  and  DiaUcUc  ^ 

In  transcendental  logic  we  isolate  the  nnderetanding  (as  in 
transcendental  Mslhotio  the  Bensibility)  and  select  from  our 
cognition  merely  that  part  of  thought  which  has  its  origin  in 
the  understanding  alone.  The  exercise  of  this  pure  cogni- 
tion, however,  depends  npon  this  as  its  condition,  that  ob- 
jects to  which  it  may  be  applied  be  given  to  ua  in  inluitiou, 
for  without  intuition  the  whole  of  our  cognition  ia  without 
objects,  and  is  therefore  quite  void.  That  part  of  transcen- 
dental logio,  then,  which  treats  of  tho  oleraents  of  pure  cog- 
nition of  the  understanding,  and  of  the  principles  without 
which  no  object  at  alt  can  be  thought,  is  transcendental 
analytic,  and  at  the  same  time  a  logic  of  truth.  For  no 
cognition  can  contradict  it,  without  losing  at  the  same  time 
all  content,  that  is,  losing  all  reference  to  an  object,  and 
therefore  al!  truth.  But  because  we  are  very  easily  aeduced 
into  employing  these  pure  cognitions  and  principles  of 
the  understanding  by  themselves,  and  that  even  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  experience,  which  yet  is  the  only  source 
whence  we  can  obtain  matter  (objects)  on  which  those  pure 
oonceptionB  may  be  employed — understanding  runs  the  risk 
of  making,  by  means  of  empty  aophisms,  a  material  and 
objective  use  of  the  mere  formal  principles  of  the  pure 
auderstaudiog,  and  of  passing  judgments  on  objects  without 
diBtinctioD — objects  which  are  not  given  to  us,  nay,  perhaps 
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cannot  be  given  to  as  in  any  way.  Now,  as  it  ought  prop- 
erly to  be  only  a  canon  for  judging  of  the  empirical  use  of 
the  understanding,  this  kind  of  logic  is  misused  when  we 
seek  to  employ  it  as  an  organon  of  the  universal  and  un- 
limited exercise  of  the  understanding,  and  attempt  with  the 
pure  understanding  alone  to  judge  synthetically,  affirm,  and 
determine  respecting  objects  in  general.  In  this  case  the 
exercise  of  the  pure  understanding  becomes  dialectical. 
The  secoiid  part  of  our  transcendental  logic  must  therefore 
be  a  critique  of  dialectical  illusion,  and  this  critique  we 
shall  term  Transcendental  Dialectic — ^not  meaning  it  as  an 
art  of  producing  dogmatically  such  illusion  (an  art  which 
is  unfortunately  too  current  among  the  practitioners  of 
metaphysical  juggling),  but  as  a  critique  of  understanding 
and  reason  in  regard  to  their  hyperphysical  use.  This 
critique  will  expose  the  groundless  nature  of  the  pretensions 
of  these  two  faculties,  and  invalidate  their  claims  to  the 
discovery  and  enlargement  of  our  cognitions  merely  by 
means  of  transcendental  principles,  and  show  that  the  proper 
employment  of  these  faculties  is  to  test  the  judgments  made 
by  the  pure  understanding,  and  to  guard  it  from  sophistical 
delusion.  

TRANSCENDENTAL     LOGIC 

FIRST  DIVISION 


TRANSCENDENTAL    ANALYTIC 

§1 
Transcendental  analytic  is  the  dissection  of  the  whole  of 
our  a  priori  knowledge  into  the  elements  of  the  pure  cog- 
nition of  the  understanding.  In  order  to  effect  our  purpose, 
it  is  necessary,  1st,  That  the  conceptions  be  pure  and  not 
empirical;  2d,  That  they  belong  not  to  intuition  and  sensi- 
bility, but  to  thought  and  understanding ;  8d,  That  they  be 
elementary  conceptions,  and,  as  such,  quite  dijSerent  from 
deduced  or  compound  conceptions;  4th,  That  our  table  of 
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i  elementary  coneeplions  be  complete,  and  fill   op  tho 
Wtiole  sphere  of  the  pure  understaDding.     Now  this  com- 
pleteaees  of  a  science  cannot  be  accepted  with  confidence  on 
the  goaruitee  of  a  mere  estimate  of  its  existence  in  an  ag- 
gregate (ormed  only  by  means  of  repeated  ezperimente  and 
aitemptB.     The  completeness  which  we  require  is  possible 
only  by  means  of  an  idea  of  the  totality  of  the  a  priori  cog- 
nition of  the  trnderstaading,  and  through  the  thereby  de- 
termined division  of  the  conceptions  which  form  the  said 
whole;  consequently,  only  by  means  of  their  connection  in 
a    Bystem.      Pure   understanding    distinguishes    itself    not 
merely  from  everything,  empirical,  but  also  completely  from 
I      all  BonaibiUty.     It  is  a  unity  self-subsistent,  self-sufficient, 
and   not   to   be  enlarged    by   any   additions  from  without. 
Hence  the  sum  of  its  cognition  con.stitutes  a  system  to  be 
I      determined  by  and  comprised  under  an  idea;  and  the  com- 
I      pletenesB  and   articulation  of  this  system  can  at  the  same 
time  serve  fts  a  test  of  the  correctness  and  genuineness  of  all 
I      thep&tts  of  cognition  that  belong  to  it.     The  whole  of  this 
1      part  of  transcendental  logic  consists  of  two  books,  of  which 
I      the  one  contains  the  conceptions,  and  the  other  the  principh 
L^Hue  anderstanding. 

t 


;AlfSCENDENTAL    ANALYTIC— BOOK 
ANALYTIC    OF    CONCEPTIONS 
^  2 
By  the  term  "Analytic  of  Conceptions,"  I  do  not  under- 


I 

nciples 


stand  the  analysis  of  these,  or  the  usual  process  in  pbilo- 
Bophical  investigations  of  dissecting  the  conceptions  which 
present  themselves,  according  to  their  content,  and  so  making 
tbemolear:  but  I  mean  the  hitherto  little  attempted  dissec- 
tion of  the  faculty  of  understanding  itself,  in  order  to  inves- 
tigate the  possibility  of  conceptions  a  priori,  by  looking  for 
them  in  the  understanding  alone,  as  their  birthplaoe,  and 
Uie    pare    use  of  this  facaltf.     For  this  is  the 
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proper  duty  of  a  transoendental  philosophy;  what  remams 
is  the  logical  treatment  of  the  conceptioiis  in  philosophy  in 
general.  We  shall  therefore  follow  op  the  pare  ooneeptions 
even  to  their  germs  and  beginnings  in  the  human  under- 
standing, in  which  they  lie,  until  they  are  developed  on 
occasions  presented  by  experience,  and,  freed  by  the  same 
understanding  from  the  empirical  conditions  attaching  to 
them,  are  set  forth  in  their  unalloyed  parity. 

ANALYTIC   OF   CONCEPTIONS 

Chapter  I 

OF    THS    TRANSCENDENTAL    GLEW    TO    THE    DISCOVERT   OF 
ALL   PURE  CONCEPTIONS   OF  THE    UNDERSTANDING 

Introductory 

§8 

When  we  call  into  play  a  faculty  of  cognition,  different 
conceptions  manifest  themselves  according  to  the  different 
circumstances,  and  make  known  this  faculty,  and  assemble 
themselves  into  a  more  or  less  extensive  collection,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  or  penetration  that  has  been  applied  to  the 
consideration  of  them.  Where  this  process,  conducted  as  it 
is,  mechanically,  so  to  speak,  will  end,  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.  Besides,  the  conceptions  which  we  discover 
in  this  haphazard  manner  present  themselves  by  no  means  in 
order  and  systematic  unity,  but  are  at  last  coupled  together 
only  according  to  resemblances  to  each  other,  and  arranged 
in  series,  according  to  the  quantity  of  their  content,  from  the 
simpler  to  the  more  complex— series  which  are  anything  but 
systematic,  though  not  altogether  without  a  certain  kind  of 
method  in  their  construction. 

Transcendental  philosophy  has  the  advantage,  and  more- 
over the  duty,  of  searching  for  its  conceptions  according  to 
a  principle;  because  these  conceptions  spring  pure  and  un- 
mixed out  of  the  understanding  as  an  absolute  unity,  and 
therefore    must   be  connected  with  each  other  aooording 
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to  one  conception  or  idea.  A  connection  of  tUis  kind,  Low- 1 
ever,  furniahes  us  with  a  ready  prepared  rule,  by  which  ital 
proper  place  may  be  assigned  to  every  pure  conception  of  I 
the  understanding,  and  the  completeneHs  of  the  system  o/  nil  J 
be  determined  a  prtort— both  which  would  otherwise  haval 
been  dependent  on  mere  choice  or  chance. 

THASSOENDENTAL   CLEW  TO  THE    DISCOVEBY   Or   ALL   PURE 
CONCEPTIONS   OF  THE    UNDERSTANIIING 

Sect.  I — 0/ Ihe  Logical  Use  of  the  Understanding  in  general 

M 

The  understanding  wjva  defined  above  only  negatively,  aa 
a  non-sensuous  faculty  of  cognition.  Now,  independently 
of  sensibility,  we  cannot  possibly  have  any  intuition;  couae- 
quently,  the  understanding  is  no  faculty  of  intuition.  But 
besides  intuition  there  is  no  other  mode  of  cognition,  except 
throagh  conceptions;  consequently,  the  cognition  of  every, 
at  least  of  every  human,  understanding  is  a  cognition  through 
conceptions — not  intuitive,  but  discursive.  All  intuitions, 
as  sensuous,  depend  on  affections;  conceptions,  therefore, 
upon  functions.  By  the  word  function,  I  understand  the 
unity  of  the  act  arranging  diverse  representations  under  one 
common  representation.  Conceptions,  then,  are  based  on 
the  spontaneity  of  thought,  as  sensuous  intuitions  are  on  the 
receptivity  of  impressions.  Now,  the  understanding  cannot 
make  any  other  use  of  these  coaceptions  than  to  judge  by 
means  of  them.  As  no  representation,  except  an  intuition, 
relates  immediately  to  its  object,  a  conception  never  relates 
immediately  to  an  object,  but  only  to  some  other  representa- 
tion thereof,  be  that  an  intuition  or  itself  a  conception.  A 
judgment,  therefore,  is  the  mediate  cognition  of  an  object, 
consequently  the  representation  of  a  representation  of  it. 
In  every  judgment  there  is  a  conception  which  applies  to, 
and  is  valid  for,  many  other  conceptions,  and  which  among 
these  comprehends  also  a  given  representation,  this  last 
being  immediately  connected  with  an  object.     For  example, 
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in  the  judgment,  *^AU  bodies  are  divisiblei"  our  oonoeption 
of  divisible  applies  to  yarioiis  otiier  ooneeptions;  among  tibese, 
howoTer,  it  is  here  partieolaxly  ap[died  to  the  oonoeptioD  of 
bodj,  and  this  oonoeption  of  bodj  relates  to  oertsin  phe- 
nomena which  oocnr  to  os.  These  objeots,  theiefoiey  are 
mediately  represented  bj  the  oonoeptioa  of  diyisibiiity.  AH 
judgments,  accordinglji  are  functions  of  unity  in  our  repre- 
sentations, inasmuch  as,  instead  of  an  immediate,  a  higher 
representation,  which  ocmiprises  this  and  various  others,  is 
used  for  our  cognition  of  the  object,  and  thereby  many  pos- 
sible cognitions  are  collected  into  one.  But  we  can  reduce 
all  acts  of  the  understanding  to  judgments,  so  that  under- 
standing may  be  represented  as  the  facvJiy  cf  judging.  For 
it  is,  according  to  what  has  been  said  above,  a  faculty  of 
thought.  Now  thought  is  cognition  by  means  of  concep- 
tions. But  conceptions,  as  predicates  of  possible  judg- 
ments, relate  to  some  representation  of  a  yet  undetermined 
object.  Thus  the  conception  of  body  indicates  something 
— for  example,  metal — which  can  be  cognized  by  means  of 
that  conception.  It  is  therefore  a  conception,  for  the  reason 
alone  that  other  representations  are  contained  under  it,  by 
means  of  which  it  can  relate  to  objects.  It  is  therefore  the 
predicate  to  a  possible  judgment;  for  example,  ^^Bvery  metal 
is  a  body."  AH  the  functions  of  the  understanding  there- 
fore can  be  discovered,  when  we  can  completely  exhibit  the 
functions  of  unity  in  judgments.  And  that  this  may  be 
effected  very  easily,  the  following  section  wiUTbhow. 

Sect,    n — Of  the  Logical   Function   of  the  Understanding 

in    Judgments 

§  6 
If  we  abstract  all  the  content  <^  a  judgment,  and  oonaider 
<mly  the  intellectual  foria  thereof,  we  find  that  the  fiisotioa 
of  thought  in  a  judgment  can  be  brought  under  towt  headsi 
of  whioh  each  contains  three  momenta.  These  maj  be  ooa- 
FODieotlj  represented  in  the  following  table: 
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tantity  of  judgmenla 

Universal. 

Particnlar. 

Singular. 

II 

Ill 

Quality 

R.!lalMn 

Affirmative. 

Categorical. 

N^ative. 
In&aite. 

IV 

Modality 

Problematioa 

Assertorical. 
Apodictical. 

Hypothetical 
Disjunctive. 

As  this  ilivieion  appears  to  differ  in  aome,  though  not 
eeeeotial  points,  from  tbe  usual  tecbnio  of  logicians,  the  fol- 
lowing observations,  for  the  prevention  of  otherwise  possible 
misunderstanding,  will  not  be  withoiil  their  use. 

1,  Logicians  say.  with  justice,  that  in  the  use  of  judg- 
ments ID  syllogisms,  singular  judgments  may  be  treated  like 
Q&iversal  ones.  For,  precisely  because  a  singular  judgment 
has  DO  extent  at  all,  its  predicate  cannot  refer  to  a  part  of 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  conception  of  the  subject  ami 
be  excluded  from  the  rest.  The  predicate  is  valid  for  the 
wbole  conception  just  as  if  it  were  a  general  conception,  and 
bad  extent,  to  the  whole  of  which  the  predicate  applied.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  let  us  compare  a  singular  with  a  general 
judgment,  merely  us  a  cognition,  in  regard  to  quantity. 
The  singular  judgment  relates  to  tbe  general  one,  aa  unity 
to  infinity,  and  is  therefore  in  itself  essentially  different. 
Thus,  if  we  estimate  a  singular  judgment  {^judicium  singu- 
tare)  not  merely  according  to  its  intrinsic  validity  as  a  judg- 
ment, but  alao  as  a  cognition  generally,  according  to  its 
qnantitj  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  cognitions,  it  is 
then  entirely  different  from  a  general  judgment  (judkiuvi 
eommttne),  and  in  a  complete  table  of  the  momenta  of  thought 
deservea  a  separate  place — though,  indeed,  this  would  not  be 
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necessary  in  a  logic  limited  merely  to  the  consideration  of 
the  use  of  judgments  in  referenoe  to  eaoh  other. 

2.  In  like  manner,  in  transcendental  logic,  infinite  most 
be  distinguished  from  affinnatiye  judgmentSi  although  in 
general  logic  they  are  rightly  enough  classed  under  affirma- 
tive. General  logic  abstracts  all  content  of  the  predicate 
(though  it  be  negative),  and  only  considers  whether  the  said 
predicate  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  the  subject  But  tran- 
scendental logic  considers  also  the  worth  or  oontttit  of  this 
logical  affirmation — an  affirmation  by  means  of  a  merely 
negative  predicate,  and  inquires  how  much  the  sum  total 
of  our  cognition  gains  by  this  affirmation.  For  example, 
if  I  say  of  the  seal,  ''It  is  not  mortal" — by  this  n^;ative 
judgment  I  should  at  least  ward  off  error.  Now,  by  the 
proposition,  ''The  soul  is  not  mortal,"  I  have,  in  respect 
of  the  logical  fprm,  really  affirmed,  inasmuch  as  I  thereby 
place  the  soul  in  the  unlimited  sphere  of  immortal  beings. 
Now,  because,  of  the  whole  sphere  of  possible  existences, 
the  mortal  occupies  one  part,  and  the  immortal  the  other, 
neither  more  nor  less  is  affirmed  by  the  propositiou,  than 
that  the  soul  is  one  among  the  infinite  multitude  of  things 
which  remain  over,  when  I  take  away  the  whole  mortal  part. 
But  by  this  proceeding  we  accomplish  only  this  much,  that 
the  infinite  sphere  of  all  possible  existences  is  in  so  far 
limited  that  the  mortal  is  excluded  from  it,  and  the  soul 
is  placed  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  extent  of  this  sphere. 
But  this  part  remains,  notwithstanding  this  exoeptiou,  infi- 
nite, and  more  and  more  parts  may  be  taken  away  from  the 
whole  sphere,  without  in  the  slightest  degree  thereby  aug- 
menting or  affirmatively  determining  our  conception  of  the 
soul.  These  judgments,  therefore,  infinite  in  nespect  ci 
their  logical  extent,  are,  in  respect  of  the  content  of  their 
cognition,  merely  limitative;  and  are  consequently  entitUd 
to  a  place  in  our  transcendental  table  of  all  the  monMoita  of 
thought  in  judgments,  because  the  function  of  the  lUlde^ 
standing  exercised  by  them  may  perhaps  be  of  imposlaBoa 
in  the  field  of  its  pure  a  priori  cognition. 
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3.  All  relations  of  thought  in  judgtneDla  are  those  (u)  of 
the  predicate  to  the  subject;  {b)  of  the  principle  to  its  coii- 
seqiience;  (c)  of  the  divided  cognition  and  all  the  members 
o(  the  division  to  each  other.  In  the  first  of  these  three 
classes,  we  cousider  only  two  conceptions;  in  the  second, 
two  judgments;  in  the  third,  eevoral  judgments  in  relation 
to  each  other.  The  hypothetical  proposition,  "IE  perfect 
justice  exists,  the  obstinately  wicked  are  punished,"  con- 
tains properly  the  relation  to  each  other  of  two  proposi- 
tions, namely,  "Perfect  justice  exists,"  and  "The  obsti- 
nately wicked  are  punished."  Whether  these  propositions 
are  in  themselves  true,  is  a  question  not  here  decided. 
Nothing  ia  cogitated  by  means  of  this  judgment  except 
a  certain  cousequeuce.  Finally,  the  disjunctive  judgment 
coDtains  u  relation  of  two  or  more  propositioas  to  each 
other — a  relation  not  of  consequence,  but  of  logical  opposi- 
tion, in  so  far  as  the  sphere  of  the  one  proposition  excludes 
that  of  the  other.  But  it  contains  at  the  same  time  a  rela- 
tion of  community,  in  so  far  as  all  the  propositions  taken  to- 
gether fill  up  the  sphere  of  the  cognition.  The  disjunctive 
judgment  contains,  therefore,  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the 
whole  sphere  of  a  cognition,  since  the  sphere  of  each  part  is 
&  complemental  part  of  the  sphere  of  the  other,  each  con- 
tributing to  form  the  sum  total  of  the  divided  cognition. 
Take,  for  example,  the  proposition,  "The  world  exists 
either  through  blind  chance,  or  through  internal  necessity, 
or  through  an  external  cause."  Each  of  these  propositions 
embraces  a  part  of  the  sphere  of  our  possible  cognition  as 
to  the  existence  of  a  world;  all  of  them  taken  together,  the 
whole  sphere.  To  take  the  cognition  out  of  one  of  these 
spheres,  is  equivalent  to  placing  it  in  one  of  the  others;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  place  it  in  one  sphere  is  equivalent  to 
taking  it  out  of  the  rest.  There  is,  therefore,  in  a  disjunc 
tive  judgment  a  certain  community  of  cognitions,  which 
consists  in  this,  that  they  mutually  exclude  each  other,  yet 
thereby  determine,  as  a  whole,  the  true  cognition,  inasmuch 
as,  taken  together,  they  make  up  the  complete  content  of  a 
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particular  given  cognhioa.  And  tiliia  is  all  that  I  find  aeces* 
sary,  for  the  sake  of  wbat  fellows,  to  remark  in  this  pboo. 
4.  The  modality  of  jodgmento  is  a  quite  peouliar  foBo* 
tion,  irith  this  dintingiriflhing  eharaeteiistio,  that  it  eon* 
tributes  oothing  to  the  oontent  of  a  jndgme&t  (for  beaidai 
quantity,  quality,  and  relation,  there  is  nothing  mom  tint 
constitutes  the  content  <^  a  judgment),  bat  ooneuns  itself 
only  with  the  valae  oi  the  copula  in  relation  to  thoi^ht  in 
general.  Froblematioal  judgments  are  those  in  Tlueh  tiM 
afSrmatioD  or  n^ation  is  accepted  as  merely  poasiUe  (ad  M* 
itum).  In  the  assertorioal,  ire  regard  the  propositioD  as  real 
(true);  in  the  apodiotical,  we  look  on  it  as  neeonory.'  Thna 
the  two  judgments  {anieoedent  «t  conaeqttena),  the  relation  of 
which  oonstitates  a  hypothetical  judgment,  likewise  those 
(the  members  of  the  division)  in  whose  reciprocity  the  dis- 
junctive consists,  are  only  problematical.  In  the  example 
above  given,  the  propositioD,  "There  exists  perfect  justice," 
is  not  stated  assertorically,  but  as  an  ad  libitum  judgment, 
which  some  one  may  choose  to  adopt,  and  the  coosequenoe 
alone  is  assertorioal.  Hence  such  judgments  may  be  obvi* 
ouely  false,  and  yet,  taken  problematically,  be  conditions 
of  our  cognition  of  the  truth.  Thus  the  proposition,  "The 
world  exists  only  by  blind  chance,"  is  in  the  disjunctive 
judgment  of  problematical  import  only:  that  is  to  say,  one 
may  accept  it  for  the  moment,  and  it  helps  us  (like  the  indi- 
cation of  the-wrong  road  among  sU  the  roads  that  one  can 
take)  to  find  out  the  true  proposition.  The  problematical 
proposition  is,  therefore,  that  which  expresses  only  logical 
possibility  (which  is  not  objective);  that  is,  it  expreeses  a 
free  choice  to  admit  the  validity  of  such  a  propositioD — 
a  merely  arbitrary  reception  of  it  into  the  undoretaBdiBg. 
The  assertorioal  speaks  of  logical  reality  or  truth;  as,  tat 
example,  in  a  hypothetical  sylt<^ism,  the  anlecedans  p 
itself  in  a  problematical  form  in  the  major,  in.an  a 

■  Joat  M  ff  tbonght  were  in  the  bst  in 
M?;  in  Uw  BeooDd,  of  judgmmi;  In  the  third,  of  r«afm. 
be  eipbiiuA  fn  tbe  seqmL 
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form  ID  the  minor,  and  it  shows  that  the  proposition  is  in 
bkrmoDy  with  the  laws  of  the  underfltKoding.  The  spo* 
diotioal  proposition  cogitates  the  assertorical  &s  determined 
hy  these  very  laws  of  the  understanding,  consequently  as 
affirming  a  priori,  and  in  this  manner  it  expresses  logical  . 
necessity.  Now  because  all  is  here  gradually  incorporated 
vith  the  anderstanding — inasmuch  as  in  the  iirst  place  we 
judge  problematically ;  then  accept  assertorically  our  judg- 
ment aB  trne;  lastly,  sBirm  it  as  inseparably  unif^d  with  the 
underBtsnding,  that  is,  as  nece£i»nry  and  apodictical — we  may 
safely  reckon  these  three  functions  of  modality  as  so  many 
moinenta  of  thoaght. 

SCCT.    HI — Of  dte  pure   Canceplwiis   of  the    Understanding, 
or  Categories 

ge 

General  logic,  as  has  been  repeatedly  said,  makes  ab- 
straction of  all  content  of  cognition,  Hnd  expects  to  receive 
representations  from  some  other  quarter,  in  order,  by  means 
of  analysis,  to  convert  them  into  conceptions.  On  the  con- 
trary, transcendental  logic  has  lying  before  it  the  manifold 
content  of  a  priori  aeusibility,  which  transcendental  ecsthetic 
presents  to  it  in  onler  to  give  matter  to  the  pure  conceptions 
of  the  understanding,  without  which  transcendental  logic 
would  have  no  content,  and  be  therefore  utterly  void.  Now 
space  and  time  contain  an  infinite  diversity  of  determina- 
tions* of  pure  a  priori  intuition,  but  are  nevertheless  the 
condition  of  the  mind's  receptivity,  under  which  alone  it 
CBO  obtain  representations  of  objects,  and  which,  conee- 
qaently,  must  always  affect  the  conception  of  these  objects. 
But  the  spontaneity  of  thought  requires  that  this  diversity 
be  examined  after  a  certain  manner,  received  into  the  mind, 
and  connected,  in  order  afterward  to  form  a  cognition  out 
of  it.     This  process  I  call  synthesis. 

'  Kant  «n>plo7S  Lbe  wordn  MartniafaUiiiea,  tfaanig/aUiskeit,  indiffereall;,  far 
the  Infinltuile  ol  the  pueeibte  determlnalioD  ot  mMWr,  ol  ui  Intnitioa  <auch  m 
ttwtot  qx:").  eta. — Jir. 
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By  the  word  syfUhena^  in.  its  most  general  si| 
I  nnderstand  the  prooees  of  joining  different  repreaentationB 
to  each  other,  and  of  comprehending  their  diversity  in  one 
cognition.  This  syntheaia  is  pnre  when  the  diyeraity  is  not 
given  empihcaUy  bnt  a  priori  (as  that  in  space  and  time). 
Oar  representations  most  be  given  previously  to  any  analy- 
sis of  them ;  and  no  conceptions  can  arise,  quoad  their  ooa- 
tent,  analytically.  Bnt  the  synthesis  of  a  diversity  (be  it 
given  a  priori  or  mnpirically)  is  the  flrst  requisite  for  the 
production  of  a  cognition,  which  in  its  b^ginningi  indeed, 
may  be  crude  and  confused,  and  therefore  in  need  of  analy- 
sis— ^still,  synthesis  is  tliat  by  which  al<me  the  elements  of 
our  cognitions  are  collected  and  united  into  a  certain  con- 
tent, consequently  it  is  the  first  thing  on  which  we  must  fix 
oar  attention,  if  we  wish  to  investigate  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge. 

Synthesis,  generally  speaking,  is,  as  we  shall  afterward 
see,  the  mere  operation  of  the  imagination — a  blind  but  in- 
dispensable function  of  the  soul,  without  which  we  should 
have  no  cognition  whatever,  but  of  the  working  of  which  we 
are  seldom  even  conscious.  But  to  reduce  this  synthesis  to 
conceptions,  is  a  function  of  the  understanding,  by  means  of 
which  we  attain  to  cognition,  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the 
term. 

Pure  synthesis,  represented  generally,  gives  us  the  pure 
conception  of  the  understanding.  But  by  this  pure  synthe- 
sis, I  mean  that  which  rests  upon  a  basis  of  d  priori  syntheti- 
cal unity.  Thus,  our  numeration  (and  this  is  more  observa- 
ble in  large  numbers)  is  a  synthesis  according  to  conceptions, 
because  it  takes  place  according  to  a  common  basis  of 
unity  (for  example,  the  decade).  By  means  of  this  concep- 
tion, therefore,  the  unity  in  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold 
becomes  necessary. 

By  means  of  analysis  different  representations  are  brought 
under  one  conception — an  operation  of  which  general  Ic^ic 
treats.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duty  of  transcendental  logic 
is  to  reduce  to  conceptions,  not  representations,  but  the  pure 
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Bia  of  repreaenlations.  The  iirat  thing  which  must  be 
1  to  us  in  order  to  the  d  priori  cognilion  of  all  objects, 
*  the  diversity  of  the  pare  intuition;  the  Bynthesia  of  this 
liiversity  by  means  of  tbe  imagination  is  the  second;  but 
Ibis  gives,  as  yet,  no  cognition.  The  conceptions  which  give 
unity  to  this  pure  Bjntliesis,  and  which  consist  solely  In  the 
representation  of  lliis  necessary  synthetical  unity,  [urnish 
the  third  requisite  for  the  cognition  of  an  object,  and  these 
conceptions  are  given  by  the  understanding. 

The  same  function  which  gives  nnity  to  the  different  rep- 
resentations in  &  judgment,  gives  also  nnily  to  the  mere  syn- 
thesis of  diHerent  representations  in  an  intuition;  and  this 
unity  we  call  the  pure  conception  of  tUu  understanding. 
Thus,  the  same  understanding,  and  by  the  same  operations, 
whereby  in  conceptions,  by  means  of  analytical  unity,  it  pro- 
ijuced  the  logical  form  of  a  judgment,  introduces,  by  means 
r>[  the  synthetical  unity  of  the  manifold  in  intuition,  a  tran- 
Kendental  content  into  its  representations,  on  which  account 
they  are  called  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  and 
they  apply  d  priori  to  objects,  a  result  not  within  the  power 
uf  general  logic' 

In  this  manner,  there  arise  exactly  so  many  pure  con- 
ueptiooa  of  the  understanding,  applying  a  priori  to  objocta 
of  iotoition  in  general,  as  there  are  logical  functions  in  all 
poesible  jadgmeut«.  For  there  is  no  other  function  or  fac- 
ulty existing  in  the  understanding  besides  those  enumerated 
in  that  table.  These  conceptions  we  shall,  with  Aristotle, 
call  categories,  our  purpose  being  originally  identical  with 
his,  notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  the  execution. 


TABLE  OP  THE  OATBaoRlES 


I 


0/  Quatits 
Reality. 
N^atioa. 
LimitatioQ. 
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in 

0/ Relation 

Of  Inherence  and  Subsistenoe  (substantia  et  acoidens). 

Of  Causality  and  Dependence  (cause  and  effect). 

Of  Community  (reciprocity  between  the  agent  and  patient). 

IV 

0/  Modality 

Possibility — Impossibility 
Existence— Non«existence 
Necessity — Contingence 

This,  then,  is  a  catalogue  of  all  the  originally  pure  con* 
ceptions  of  the  synthesis  which  the  understanding  contains 
a  priori  J  and  these  conceptions  alone  entitle  it  to  be  called  a 
pure  underatauding;  inasmuch  as  only  by  them  it  can  render 
the  manifold  of  intuition  conceivable,  in  other  words,  think 
an  object  of  intuition.  This  division  is  made  systematically 
from  a  common  principle,  namely,  the  faculty  of  judgment 
(which  is  just  the  same  as  the  power  of  thought),  and  has 
not  arisen  rhapsodically  from  a  search  at  haphazard  after 
pure  conceptions,  respecting  the  full  number  of  which  we 
never  could  be  certain,  inasmuch  as  we  employ  induction 
alone  in  our  search,  without  considering  that  in  this  way  we 
can  never  understand  wherefore  precisely  these  conceptions, 
and  none  others,  abide  in  the  pure  understanding.  It  was  a 
design  worthy  of  an  acute  thinker  like  Aristotle,  to  search  for 
these  fundamental  conceptions.'    Destitute,  however,  of  any 

1  **It  !8  a  serious  error  to  imagine  that,  m  his  Categories,  Aristotle  proposed, 
like  Kani,  *an  analysis  of  the  elemeuts  of  human  reason.'  The  ends  propoeed 
by  the  two  philosophers  were  different,  even  opposed.  In  their  several  Catego- 
ries, Aristotle  attempted  a  synthesis  of  things  in  their  multiplicity — a  olaaaiflca- 
tion  of  objects  real,  but  in  relation  to  thought;  Kant,  an  analysis  of  mind  in  its 
unity — a  dissection  of  thought,  pure,  but  in  relation  to  its  objects.  The  predica- 
ments of  Aristotle  are  thus  objective,  of  things  as  understood ;  those  of  Kant 
subjective,  of  the  mind  as  understanding.  The  former  are  results  a  posteriori^ 
the  creations  of  abstraction  and  generalization ;  the  latter,  anticipations  a  priori 
— the  conditions  of  those  acts  themselves.  It  is  true,  that  as  the  one  scheme 
exhibits  the  unity  of  thought  diverg^g  into  plurality,  in  appliance  to  Its  objects, 
and  as  the  other  exhibits  the  multiplicity  of  these  objects  converging  toward 
unity  by  the  coUectfve  determination  of  thought;  while,  at  the  same  time,  lan- 
guage usually  confounds  the  subjective  and  objective  under  a  oommon  tenn;-' 
it  is  certainly  true»  that  some  elements  in  the  one  table  coincide  in  name  wftii 
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goiding  principle,  he  picked  them  op  just  as  they  occurred 
to  him,  and  at  first  buDted  out  ten,  which  he  called  categories 
(predicamenU).  Afterward  he  believed  that  he  had  diBcov. 
orod  five  others,  which  were  added  nuder  the  name  of  post 
prwUeaments.  Bnl  his  catalt^ue  still  remained  defective. 
Besides,  there  are  to  be  fonnd  among  them  some  of  the 
modes  of  pure  eensibility  {quando,  ubi,  situs,  also  pritis, 
n'mul),  and  likewise  an  empirical  conception  {niaius) — which 
can  by  no  means  belong  to  this  genealogical  register  of  the 
pure  anderstanding.  Moreover,  there  are  deduced  concep- 
lioQB  (actio,  passio)  ennmerated  among  the  original 
(leptious,  and  of  the  latter,  some  are  entirely  wanting. 

With  regard  to  these,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  cate- 
gories, as  the  true  primitive  conccptiona  of  the  pure  under- 
staading,  have  also  their  pnre  dednced  conceptions,  which, 
in  a  complete  syatom  of  transcendental  philosophy,  must  by 
no  tneanB  be  passed  over;  though  in  a  merely  critical  essay 
we  most  be  contented  with  the  simple  mention  of  the  fact. 

Let  it  be  allowed  me  to  call  these  pure,  but  deduced  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding,  the  predicizbles'  of  the  pure 
anderstanding,  in  contradistinction  to  predicaments.  li  we 
arc  in  possession  of  the  original  and  primitive,  the  deduced 
and  subsidiary  conceptions  can  easily  be  added,  and  the 
genealogical  tree  of  the  understanding  completely  deline- 
ated. As  my  present  aim  is  not  to  set  forth  a  complete  sys- 
tem, bat  merely  the  principles  of  one,  I  reserve  this  task  for 
another  time.  It  may  be  easily  executed  by  any  one  who 
win  refer  to  the  ontological  manuals,  and  subordinate  to  the 


a  ihe  oUier.  Tbia  coinddeuce  ii,  howerer,  onlj  equirooal.  In 
Mlitj,  the  whole  Kantian  categories  must  b«  excluded  from  tlia  Aristolfitic  list, 
as  mtia  ralioniB,  aa  noliontit  stcunda — io  short,  as  delenninstinns  of  ihonght, 
ttad  not  genwB  at  mbI  Uiingn;  white  the  several  ekmenia  would  be  specially 
eidudad,  t»  partial,  pritative,  tranecendertt,"  etc. — SamiUon'a  (Sir  W.)  B»ay» 
and  IHaeat»iant. 

■  Tbo  predicabloB  of  Ksat  &re  quite  diSereut  Iroiu  those  of  Aristotle  and 
■Dcient  and  modero  lo^pciuQfl.  The  fire  predicable!)  are  of  a  logical,  and  not, 
like  thoao  ol  Katit,  of  a  metapbysico -ontological  import.  They  were  enouuced 
oa  >  oamiilMe  enumGrai.ioii  of  id)  the  poaaible  modes  ol  predicaiioo.  Want's 
pr«dicablei.  on  the  coDlrarj,  do  not  posseaa  this  merely  formal  aod  logical  cbar- 
aclCT,  bill  hate  a  real  or  roetapbyeical  content.— H-. 
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category  of  causality,  for  example,  the  predicablee  of  force, 
action,  passion;  to  that  of  community,  those  of  presence  and 
resistance;  to  the  categories  of  modality,  those  of  origina- 
tion, extinction,  change;  and  so  with  the  rest  The  catego- 
ries combined  with  the  modes  of  pure  sensibility,  or  with 
one  another,  afford  a  great  number  of  deduced  a  priori 
conceptions;  a  complete  enumeration  of  which  would  be 
a  useful  and  not  unpleasant,  but  in  this  place  a  perfectly 
dispensable  occupation. 

I  purposely  omit  the  definitions  of  the  categories  in  this 
treatise.  I  shall  analyze  these  conceptions  only  so  &r  as  is 
necessary  for  the  doctrine  of  method,  which  is  to  form  a  part 
of  this  critique.  In  a  system  of  pure  reason,  definitions  of 
them  would  be  with  justice  demanded  of  me,  but  to  give 
them  here  would  only  hide  from  our  view  the  main  aim  of 
our  investigation,  at  the  same  time  raising  doubts  and  objec- 
tions, the  consideration  of  which,  without  injustice  to  our 
main  purpose,  may  be  very  well  postponed  till  another  op- 
portunity. Meanwhile,  it  ought  to  be  sufficiently  clear,  from 
the  little  we  have  already  said  on  this  sabject,  that  the  for- 
mation of  a  complete  vocabulary  of  pure  conceptions,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  requisite  explanations,  is  not  only  a  possi- 
ble, but  an  easy  undertaking.  The  compartments  already 
exist;  it  is  only  necessary  to  fill  them  up;  and  a  systematic 
topic  like  the  present,  indicates  with  perfect  precision  the 
proper  place  to  which  each  conception  belongs,  while  it 
readily  points  out  any  that  have  not  yet  been  filled  up. 

§7 

Our  table  of  the  categories  suggests  considerations  of 
some  importance,  which  may  perhaps  have  significant  results 
in  regard  to  the  scientific  form  of  all  rational  cognitions. 
For,  that  this  table  is  useful  in  the  theoretical  part  of  phi- 
losophy, nay,  indispensable  for  the  sketching  of  the  com 
plete  plan  of  a  science,  so  far  as  that  science  rests  upon 
conceptions  a  priori^  and  for  dividing  it  mathematically,  ac- 
cording to  fixed  principles,  is  most  manifest  from  the  fact 
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tlint  it  contains  all  the  elementary  conceptions  of  the  ander- 
standing,  nay.  even  the  form  of  a  system  of  theae  in  the 
andaratanding  itself,  and  consequently  indicates  all  the  mo- 
neata,  and  also  the  internal  arrangement  of  a  projected 
speculative  science,  us  I  have  elsewiiere  shown."  Here 
follov  some  of  these  observations. 

I.  This  table,  which  contains  four  classes  of  conceptions 
of  the  nnderstanding,  may,  in  the  first  instance,  bo  divided 
into  two  classes,  tlie  first  of  which  relates  to  objeeta  of  intui- 
tion— pore  as  welt  as  empirical;  the  second,  to  the  existence 
of  these  objects,  either  in  relation  to  one  another,  or  to  the 
understandi  ng. 

The  former  of  these  classes  of  categories  1  would  entitle 
the  mathematical,  and  the  latter  the  dynamical  categories. 
The  former,  as  we  see,  has  no  correlates;  these  are  only  to 
ho  found  in  the  second  class.  This  difference  must  have 
B  ground  in  the  nature  of  the  human  understanding. 

II.  The  number  of  the  categories  in  each  class  is  always 
the  same)  namely,  three; — a  fact  which  ulao  demands  some 
consideration,  because  in  nil  other  cases  division  a  priori 
through  fOiiceptioiirt  is  necessarily  dichotomy.  It  is  to  be 
ailded,  that  the  tliird  category  in  each  triad  always  arises 
from  the  combination  of  the  second  with  the  first. 

Thus  Totality  is  nothing  else  but  Plurality  contemplated 
as  Unity;  Limitation  is  merely  Reality  conjoined  with  Ne- 
gation; Community  is  the  Causality  of  a  Substance,  recip- 
rocally determining,  and  determined  by,  other  substances; 
and  finally.  Necessity  is  nothing  but  Existence,  which  is 
given  through  the  Possibility  itself.*  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  the  third  category  is  merely  a  deduced 
and  not  a  primitive  conception  of  the  pure  understanding. 
For  the  conjunction  of  the  first  and  second,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  third  conception,  requires  a  particular  function  of 
the  anderstandiug,   which   is  by   no  means   identical   with 

•  In  the  "UeWphjTBiciii  Prinraples  of  Natural  Scip"-"  " 
■  Kuit's  mefwiiig  m:  A  iicceMary 
j>  given  In  llie  very  poambllity  of  its  <" 
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those  which  are  exercised  in  the  first  and  second.  ThoB, 
the  oonoeption  of  a  number  (which  belongs  to  the  category 
oi  Totality),  is  not  always  possible,  where  the  conceptiona 
of  mnltitade  and  unity  exist  (for  example,  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  ictinile).  Or,  if  I  conjoin  the  conception  of  a 
can&e  with  thiit  of  a  substance,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
conception  of  infiuence,  that  is,  how  one  substance  can  be 
the  cause  of  something  in  another  snbatance,  will  be  under- 
stood from  that  Thus  it  is  erideat,  that  a  parliealar  act «( 
the  uDderstanding  is  here  neeeaaaiy;  and  bo  in  the  oth«r 
instances. 

III.  With  respect  to  one  category,  namely,  that  of  «om- 
munity,  which  is  fotwd  in  the  third  claas,  it  is  not  so  easy  as 
with  the  others  to  detect  its  aooordanoe  with  the  form  v/t  die 
disjunctive  judgment  which  corresponds  to  it  in  the  table 
of  the  logical  functions. 

In  order  to  assure  ourselves  of  this  aooordance,  we  most 
observe:  that  in  every  disjunctive  judgment,  the  sphere  of 
the  judgment  (that  is,  the  complex  of  all  that  is  contained 
in  it)  is  represented  as  a  whole  divided  into  parts;  and,  since 
one  part  cannot  be  contained  in  the  other,  they  are  cogitated 
as  co-ordinated  with,  not  subordinated  to  each  other,  so  that 
they  do  not  determine  each  other  unilaterally,  aa  in  a  linear 
series,  but  reciprocally,  as  in  an  aggregate — (if  one  m«nber 
of  the  division  is  posited,  all  the  rest  are  ezolnded;  and 
conversely). 

Now  a  like  connection  is  cogitated  in  a  whole  of  things; 
for  one  thing  is  not  subordinated,  aa  effect,  to  another  as 
cause  of  its  existence,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  oo-ordinated 
contemporaneously  and  reciprocally,  as  a  oanse  in  relation  to 
the  determination  of  the  others  (for  example,  in  a  body — ^the 
parts  of  which  mutually  attract  and  repel  eaoh  oHier).  Aad 
this  is  an  entirely  different  kind  of  connection  from  that 
which  we  find  in  the  mere  relation  of  the  cause  to  tiie  affect 
(the  principle  to  the  consequence),  for  in  such  a  eoBtteeticB 
the  consequence  does  not  in  its  turn  determine  Ute  pritt'  ^  ' 
and  therefore  does  not  constitute,  with  the  latter,  a  v1        ■ 
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iusl  as  the  Creator  does  not  with  the  world  make  up  a  whole. 
The  process  of  understanding  by  which  it  repreaents  to  itself 
tliB  sphere  of  a  diWded  fonception,  is  employed  also  when 
we  ihiok  of  a  thing  aa  divisible;  and,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  members  of  the  division  in  the  former  exclude  one 
another,  and  yet  are  connected  iu  one  sphere,  so  the  under- 
etanding  represents  to  itself  the  parts  of  the  latter,  as  having 
—each  of  them — an  existence  (as  substances),  independently 
cj  the  others,  and  yet  as  united  in  one  whole. 

88 
In  the  transcendental  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  there 
exists  one  more  leading  diviaion,  which  contains  pure  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding,  and  which,  although  not 
Qumbered  among  the  entegories,  ought,  according  to  them, 
as  conceptions  a  priori,  to  be  valid  of  objects.  But  in  this 
case  they  would  augment  the  number  of  the  categories; 
which  cannot  be.  These  are  set  forth  in  the  proposition,  so 
renowned  among  the  schoolmen — "  Quodlibet  ens  est  unum, 
VKBDM,  BONUM."  Now,  though  the  inferences  from  this 
principle  were  mere  tautological  propositions,  and  though  it 
is  allowed  only  by  courtesy  to  retain  a  place  in  modern  met- 
aphysics, yet  a  thought  which  maintained  itself  for  saoha 
length  of  time,  however  empty  it  seems  to  be,  deserves  an 
investigation  of  its  origin,  and  justifies  the  conjecture  that  it 
inuKt  be  grounded  in  some  law  of  the  understanding,  which, 
u  is  often  the  case,  has  only  been  erroneously  interpreted. 
These  pretended  transcendental  predicates  are,  in  fact,  noth- 
ing bat  logical  requisites  and  criteria  of  all  cognition  of  ob- 
jet-te,  and  they  employ,  as  the  basis  for  this  ct^nition,  the 
categories  of  Quantity,  namely,  Unity,  Plurality,  and  Total- 
ity. But  these,  which  must  be  taken  as  material  conditions, 
that  IS,  aa  belonging  to  the  possibility  of  things  themselves, 
ihey  employed  merely  in  a  formal  signification,  as  belonging 
to  the  logical  requisites  of  all  cognition,  and  yet  most  un- 
guardedly changed  these  criteria  of  thonght  into  properties 
■B  things  in  themselves.     Now,  in  every  cogni- 
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tioD  <rf  sn  object,  there  is  unity  of  conception,  which  may  be 
called  quaUiative  unity,  so  far  as  by  this  term  we  anderBtand 
mAy  the  unity  in  oar  connection  of  the  manifold;  for  exam- 
ple, Qni^  of  the  theme  in  a  play,  an  oradon,  or  a  story. 
Secondly,  there  is  truth  in  respect  of  the  deductions  from 
it.  The  more  true  deductions  we  have  from  a  given  con- 
ception, the  more  criteria  of  its  objective  reality.  This  we 
might  call  the  qualitative  plurality  of  characteristic  marks, 
which  belong  to  a  conception  as  to  a  common  £oaadation, 
but  are  not  cogitated  as  a  quantity  in  it.  Thirdly,  there  is 
perfection — which  consists  in  this,  that  the  plurality  falls 
back  upon  the  unity  of  the  conception,  and  accords  com- 
pletely with  that  conception,  and  with  no  other.  This  we 
may  denominate  qualitative  completeness.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  logical  criteria  of  the  possibility  of  cognition 
are  merely  the  three  categories  of  Quantity  modified  and 
transformed  to  suit  an  unauthorized  manner  of  applying 
them.  That  is  to  say,  the  three  categories,  in  which  the 
unity  in  the  production  of  the  quantum  must  be  homogene- 
ous throDghout,  are  transformed  solely  with  a  view  to  ^e 
connection  of  heterogeneous  parts  of  cognition  in  one  act 
of  consciousness,  by  means  of  the  quality  of  the  cognition, 
whioh  is  the  principle  of  that  connection,  Thna  the  crite- 
rion of  the  possibility  of  a  conception  (not  of  its  object),  is 
the  definition  of  it,  in  which  the  unity  of  the  conception,  the 
troth  of  all  that  may  be  immediately  deduced  from  it,  and 
finally,  the  completeness  of  what  has  been  thus  deduced, 
constitate  the  reqaisitea  for  the  reproduction  of  the  whole 
conception.  Thus,  also,  the  criterion  or  test  of  a  hypothe- 
sis is  the  intelligibility  of  the  received  principle  of  explana- 
tion, or  its  unity  (without  help  from  any  subsidiary  hypoth- 
esis)— the  troth  of  oor  dednotions  from  it  (ooamaUm 
each  other  and  with  experience) — and  Uttiif,  ikm  oa 
ness  of  the  principle  of  the  explanatioa  of  tiieee  da 
which  refer  to  neither  more  nor  len  than  what  mm 
in  the  hypotheos,  restoring  analytically  end  r 
what  was  cogitated  syntbeticaUy  and  a  fHori. 
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ceplioDs,  therefore,  ot  Unity,  Truth,  aud  Perfectioo,  we 
Iiave  made  no  addition  to  the  transcendental  table  of  the 
categories,  which  is  complete  without  them.  We  have,  on 
the  contrary,  merely  employed  the  three  categories  of  quan- 
tity, Betting  aside  their  application  to  objects  of  experience, 
as  general  logical  laws  of  the  consistency  of  cognition  with 
itself.' 

ANALYTIC  OF   CONCEPTIONS 
Chapter  II 

a?  THB   DEDUCTION   OF   THE   PURE   CONCEPTIONS   OF  THE 

UNDERSTANDINO 

Skct,  I — 0/  the  Principles  of  a   Transcendental  Deduction 
in  general 

89 
Teachers  of  jariaprudence,  when  speaking  of  rights  and 
claims,  distinguish  in  a  cause  the  question  of  right  {quid 
juris)  from  the  question  of  fact  (ijiiid  /acti),  and  while  they 
deiimnd  proof  of  both,  they  give  to  the  proof  of  the  former, 
which  goes  to  establish  right  or  claim  in  law,  the  name  of 
Deduction.  Now  we  make  use  of  a  great  number  of  em- 
pirical conceptions,  without  opposition  from  any  one;  and 
oonsider  ourselves,  even  without  any  attempt  at  deduction, 
joatiBed  in  attaching  to  them  a  sense,  and  a  supposititious 
significance,  because  we  have  always  experience  at  hand  to 
demonstrate  their  objective  reality.     There  exist  also,  how- 

•  X»nt's  meaniDg  in  Uie  foregoiti);  chapter  U  this:  These  Cliree  oonceptloiii 
at  unt<V,  truth,  and  goodneae,  applied  ae  predioatea  to  tbiDj^.  are  the  clirfte  cnle- 
gorioa  of  qiunlit;  tinder  a  dISerent  Form.  Tbeso  threo  cal«goriea  have  an  iro* 
uadiaM  re^IioD  to  thiags,  aa  phenomena;  without  them  we  coiild  Eorm  uo  con- 
wptions  of  external  objects.  But  in  the  above  meal  iooed  propoaiiioD,  the;  vn 
ctiADged  into  logical  conditioua  of  tiiought,  and  then  uuwittlngljr  tranatormed 
liil«  propertieu  o?  thiogs  in  Ihetaselrea.  These  coDceptiona  at«  properl;  logical 
or  forntal,  and  not  meiaphj'aical  or  material.  The  three  CBl«goriea  ue  quanli- 
lUlie:  tliBBe  canceptlona,  qualilatire.  The/  are  logical  oonditlons  emplojed  aa 
Detapb/BicsLl  conceptioDB— one  of  the  ywj  oommonest  erron  In  the  aphera 
of  mental  •cionco. — TV. 
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ever,  oBorped  conoeptioiiay  soeh  m/briune^fiUef  wMoh  oinm* 
late  with  almost  aniy^fsal  indalgeiice,  and  yet  are  oeoanon* 
ally  challenged  by  the  queation,  fmd  juris  t  In  anoh  oaaoa, 
we  have  great  diffiooligr  in  diaooTering  any  dadnolioB  for 
these  terms,  inaamnch  as  wo  oannot  prodnoo  any  nnnifeBt 
groand  of  right,  eithor  from  esq^erionoe  or  from  roaacnii  on 
which  the  claim  to  employ  them  can  be  founded. 

Among  the  many  conceptiona,  which  make  np  the  rery 
variegated  web  of  hunan  cognitiony  some  are  destined  for 
pure  use  a  priori^  independent  of  all  experience;  and  their 
title  to  be  so  employed  always  requires  a  deduction,  inas- 
much as,  to  justify  such  use  of  them,  proob  from  experience 
are  not  sufficient;  but  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  these 
conceptions  can  apply  to  objects  without  being  derired  from 
experience.  I  term,  therefore,  an  explanation  of  the  manner 
in  which  conceptions  can  apply  a  priori  to  objects,  the  tran- 
scendental deduction  of  conceptions,  and  I  distiuguish  it  from 
the  empirical  deduction,  which  indicates  the  mode  in  which 
a  conception  is  obtained  through  experience  and  reflection 
thereon;  consequently,  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  right, 
but  only  with  the  fact  of  our  obtaining  conceptions  in  such 
and  such  a  manner.  We  have  already  seen  that  we  are  in 
possession  of  two  perfectly  different  kinds  of  conceptions, 
which  nevertheless  agree  with  each  other  in  this,  that  they 
both  apply  to  objects  completely  a  priori.  These  are  the 
conceptions  of  space  and  time  as  forms  of  sensibility,  and 
the  cat^ories  as  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding. 
To  attempt  an  empirical  deduction  of  either  of  these  classes 
would  be  labor  in  vain,  because  the  distinguishing  oharac* 
teristic  of  their  nature  consists  in  this,  that  they  apply  to 
their  objects,  without  having  borrowed  anything  from  ex* 
perience  toward  the  representation  of  them.  Oonaeqoently, 
if  a  deduction  of  these  oonceptiona  is  neoessaryt  it  muat 
always  be  transcendental. 

Meanwliile,  with  respect  to  these  conoeptiona,  aa  wiA 
respect  to  all  our  cognition,  we  certainly  may  diacoTer  in 
experience,  if  not  the  principle  of  their  poasibilifey,  yel  the 
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occasioning  causes'  of  their  productiou.  It  will  be  found 
ttiat  the  impressioDB  of  sense  give  the  firet  occasion  for 
bringing  into  action  the  whole  facnlty  of  cognition,  and 
for  th«  production  of  experience,  which  contains  two  veiy 
■iiseimilar  elements,  namely,  a  matter  for  cognition,  given 
by  the  senses,  and  a  certain  form  for  the  arrangement  of 
this  matter,  arising  out  of  the  inner  foontain  of  pare  inloi- 
tion  and  thought;  and  these,  on  occasion  given  hy  sensuonfl 
impressions,  are  called  into  exercise  and  prodnce  concep- 
tions. Such  an  investigation  into  the  first  efforts  of  our 
faculty  of  cognition  to  mount  from  particalar  perceptions 
to  general  conceptions,  is  undoubtedly  of  great  utility;  and 
we  have  to  thank  the  celebrated  Locke,  for  having  first 
opened  the  way  fur  this  inquiry.  But  a  deduction  of  the 
pare  a  priori  conoeptioos  of  course  never  can  be  made  in 
thie  way,  seeing  that,  in  regard  to  their  future  employment, 
which  most  be  entirely  independent  of  experience,  they  must 
have  a  far  different  certificate  of  birth  to  show  from  that  of 
a  descent  from  experience.  This  attempted  physiological 
derivation,  which  cannot  properly  be  called  deduction,  be- 
caase  it  relates  merely  to  a  quiEsdo  fncti,  I  shall  entitle 
an  explanation  of  the  possession  of  a  pure  cognition.  It  is 
therefore  manifest  that  there  can  only  be  a  transcendental 
deduction  of  these  conceptions,  and  by  no  meaoB  an  empir- 
ical one;  also,  that  all  attempts  at  an  empirical  deduction, 
in  regard  to  pure  a  priori  conceptions,  are  vain,  and  can 
ooly  be  made  by  one  who  does  not  understand  the  alto- 
gether peculiar  nature  of  these  cognitions. 

Bnt  although  it  is  admitted  that  the  only  possible  deduc- 
tion of  pure  a  priori  cognition  is  a  transcendental  deduction, 
it  ia  not,  for  that  reason,  perfectly  manifest  that  such  a 
deduction  ia  absolutely  necessary.  We  have  already  traced 
to  their  sources  the  conceptions  of  epace  and  time,  by  means 
of  a  transcendental  deduction,  and  we  have  explained  and 
determined  their  objective  validity  a  priori.  Geometry, 
nevertheless,  advances  steadily  and  securely  in  the  province 
'  OelegenheltsursscheD. 
Xl    — Sdibxce— « 
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of  pore  a  priori  cognitions,  without  needing  to  ask  from 
PhiloBophy  any  certificate  as  to  the  pure  and  legitimate 
origin  of  its  fundamental  conception  of  space.  Bat  the  use 
of  the  conception  in  this  science  extends  only  to  the  external 
world  of  sense,  the  pure  form  of  the  intuition  of  which  is 
space;  and  in  this  world,  therefore,  all  geometrical  cogni- 
tion, because  it  is  founded  upon  a  priori  intuition,  possesses 
immediate  evidence,  and  the  objects  of  this  cognition  are 
given  a  priori  (as  regards  their  torm)  in  intuition  by  and 
through  the  cognition  itself.'  With  the  pure  conceptions  of 
Understanding,  on  the  contrary,  commences  the  absolute 
necessity  of  seeking  a  transcendental  deduction,  not  only  of 
these  conceptions  themselves,  but  likewise  of  space,  because, 
inasmuch  as  they  make  affirmations*  concerning  objects  not 
by  means  of  the  predicates  of  intuition  and  sensibility,  but 
of  pure  thought  a  priori^  they  apply  to  objects  without  any 
of  the  conditions  of  sensibility.  Besides,  not  being  founded 
on  experience,  they  are  not  presented  with  any  object  in 
a  priori  intuition  upon  which,  antecedently  to  experience, 

>  Eant*8  xneaDing  is:  The  objects  of  cognition  in  Geometry — angles,  lines, 
figures,  and  the  hke— are  not  different  from  the  act  of  cognition  which  produces 
them,  except  in  thought  The  object  does  not  exist  but  while  we  think  it — 
does  not  exist  apart  from  our  thinking  it.  The  act  of  thinking  and  the  object 
of  thinking,  are  but  one  thing  regarded  from  two  different  points  of  view. — TV. 

*  I  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  a  conjectural  reading  here.  All  the  edi- 
tions of  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Verounft,  both  those  publish^  during  Kant's  life- 
time, and  those  published  by  various  editors  after  his  death,  have  ne  .  .  wm 
Oegemianden  ....  redet.  But  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  aie  is  the  'pronoun  for 
die  reine  Verstandesbegriffe;  and  we  ought,  therefore,  to  read  redefi.  In  the 
same  sentence,  all  the  editions  (except  Hartenstein's)  insert  die  after  the  first 
und,  which  makes  nonsense.  In  page  76  also,  sentence  beginning  **Fbr  UuU 
oljecis,*^  I  have  altered  ^^syrUhetiecTien  Einsieht  dee  Denkene^^  into  **eyiiitheHschen 
EinheiV^  And  in  page  77,  sentence  beginning,  **Bul  it  ie  evident,^*  we  find  **die 
erete  Bedingung  lt«yen."    Some  such  word  as  muee  is  plainly  to  be  understood. 

Indeed,  I  have  not  found  a  single  edition  of  the  Critique  trustworthy.  Kant 
most  not  hare  been  very  careful  in  his  correction  of  the  press.  Those  published 
by  editors  after  Kant's  death  seem  in  most  cases  to  follow  Kant's  own  editions 
ck)8ely.  That  by  Boeenkranz  is  perhaps  the  best;  and  he  has  corrected  a 
number  of  Kant's  errors.  But  although  I  have  adopted  several  uncommon  and 
also  conjectural  readings,  I  have  not  done  so  hastily  or  lightly.  It  is  only  after 
diligent  comparison  of  all  the  editions  I  could  gain  access  to,  that  I  have  altered 
the  common  reading;  while  a  conjectural  reading  has  been  adopted  only  when 
it  was  quite  dear  that  the  reEiding  of  every  edition  was  a  misprint 

Other  errors,  occurring  previously  to  those  mentioned  above,  have  been,  and 
otiiera  after  them  will  be.  corrected  in  silence. — TV. 
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_P  might  base  their  synthesiB.  Hence  reaultt;,  not  only 
wnibt  as  to  the  objective  validity  and  proper  limits  of  their^ 
nse,  but  that  even  our  conception  of  apace  is  renderod- 
equivocal ;  inasmach  &b  we  ore  very  reaiiy,  with  the  aid  of 
the  categories,  to  carry  the  use  of  this  conceptioD  beyond 
the  conditions  of  sensuous  intuition; — and  for  this  reasoa, 
we  have  already  found  a  transcendental  deduction  of  it 
Deedful.  The  reader,  then,  must  be  quite  convinced  of  the 
tbsolnte  necessity  of  a  transcendental  deduction,  before 
ta&ing  a  single  step  in  the  field  of  pure  reason;  becauao 
otherwise  he  goes  to  work  blindly,  and,  after  he  has  wan- 
dered about  in  all  directions,  returns  to  the  Btate  of  ntler 
ignorance  from  which  he  started.  He  ought,  moreover, 
clearly  to  recognize,  beforehand,  the  unavoidable  diflicultiea 
in  his  undertaking,  so  that  he  may  not  afterward  complain 
of  the  obscurity  in  which  the  subject  itself  la  deeply  in- 
volved, or  become  too  soon  impatient  of  the  obstacles  in  hia 
path; — because  we  have  a  choice  of  only  two  things — either 
at  once  to  give  np  all  pretensions  to  knowledge  beyond  the 
limits  of  possible  experience,  or  to  bring  this  critical  inves- 
tigation to  completion. 

We  have  been  able,  with  very  little  trouble,  to  make  it 
Bomprehensible  how  the  conceptions  of  space  and  time, 
although  a  priori  cognitions,  must  necessarily  apply  to 
external  objects,  and  render  a  synthetical  cognition  of  these 
possible,  independently  of  all  experience.  For  inasmucl 
only  by  means  of  such  pure  form  of  sensibility  an  objeol  can 
appear  to  as,  that  is,  be  an  object  of  empirical  intuition, 
space  and  time  are  pure  intuitions,  which  contain  a  priori 
the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  objects  as  phenomena, 
and  an  a  priori  synthesis  in  these  iatuitions  possesses  objec- 
tive validity. . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  categories  of  the  nnderstanding 
do  not  represent  the  conditions  under  which  objects  are 
given  to  ns  in  intuition;  objects  can  consequently  appear  to 
OB  without  necessarily  connecting  theniselves  with  these, 
oonsequently  withont  any  neoessity  binding  on  the 
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vaderatandiog  to  contain  a  priori  the  conditions  of  tliew 
objects.  Thus  we  find  oaraelves  involved  in  a  diffloaltj 
which  did  not  present  itself  in  the  sphere  of  sensibility,  that 
is  to  saj,  we  cannot  discover  how  the  aubjeeHve  eondiiiont  <^ 
thought  can  have  objective  vaUdity,  in  other  words,  oan  become 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  all  oognitioa  of  objectBi — for 
phenomena  may  certainly  be  given  to  as  in  intuition  withoat 
any  help  from  the  functions  of  the  anderstanding.  Let  OS 
take,  for  example,  the  conception  of  coum,  whioh  indioatea  a 
peculiar  kind  of  synthesis,  namely,  that  with  something, 
A,  something  entirely  different,  B,  is  connected  according 
to  a  law.  It  is  not  a  priori  manifest  why  phenomeoa  should 
contain  anything  of  this  kiod  (we  are  of  course  debarred 
from  appealing  for  proof  to  experience,  for  the  objective 
validity  of  this  conception  most  be  demonstrated  a  priori), 
and  it  hence  remains  doubtful  d  priori,  whether  such  a  con- 
ception be  not  quite  void,  and  without  any  corresponding 
object  among  phenomena.  For  that  objects  of  sensuous 
intuition  must  correspond  to  the  formal  conditions  of  sensi- 
bility existing  a  priori  iu  the  mind,  is  quite  evident,  from 
the  fact,  that  without  these  they  could  not  be  objects  for  us; 
but  that  they  must  also  correspond  to  the  conditions  which 
nnderstauding  requires  for  the  synthetical  unity  of  thought, 
is  an  assertion,  the  grounds  for  which  Eire  cot  so  easily  to  be 
discovered.  For  phenomena  might  be  so  constituted,  as  not 
to  correspond  to  the  conditions  of  the  unity  of  thought;  and 
all  things  might  lie  in  such  confusion,  that,  for  example,  noth- 
ing could  be  met  with  in  the  sphere  of  phenomena  to  suggest 
a  law  of  synthesis,  and  so  correspond  to  the  conception  of 
cause  and  effect;  so  that  this  conception  would  be  quite 
void,  null,  and  without  significance.  Phenomena  would 
nevertheless  continue  to  present  objects  to  our  intuition; 
for  mere  intuition  does  not  in  any  respect  stand  in  need  of 
the  functions  of  thought. 

If  we  thought  to  free  ourselves  from  the  labor  of  these 
investigations  by  saying,  "Experience  is  constantly  offering 
us  examples  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  phenomena, 
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^ resents  ub  with  abuDdant  opportunity  of  abBtracttng  the 
ption  of  canse,  and  so  at  the  same  time  of  corroborating 
the  objeotive  valid ilj  of  this  conception"; — we  ahonld  in 
this  case  be  overlooking  the  fact,  that  the  conoeption  of 
cause  caaoot  arise  ia  this  way  at  all;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  must  either  have  an  d  priori  bame  in  the  nnderataoding, 
or  be  rejected  aa  a  mere  chimera.  For  tbis  conce[)tion  de- 
mands that  something.  A,  should  be  of  each  a  nature  that 
BOtnething  else,  B,  should  follow  from  it  necessarily,  and 
according  to  an  absolutely  universal  law.  Wo  may  certainly 
collect  from  phenomena  a  law,  according  to  which  this  or 
that  usually  happens,  but  the  element  of  necessity  ia  not  to 
be  found  in  it.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  to  the  ayntheeia 
of  cause  and  effect  belongs  a  dignity,  which  is  ntterly  want- 
ittg  in  any  empirical  synthesis;  for  it  is  no  mere  mechaoica! 
aynthesis,  by  means  of  addition,  but  a  dynamical  one,  that  is 
to  say,  the  effect  is  not  to  be  cogitated  as  merely  annexed  to 
the  cause,  but  as  posited  by  and  through  the  cause,  and 
resulting  from  it.  The  strict  universality  of  this  law  nevef 
can  be  a  characteristic  of  empirical  laws,  which  obtain 
through  iodnction  only  a  comparative  universality,  that  is, 
an  extended  range  of  practical  application.  But  the  pure 
eonceptioQs  of  the  understanding  would  entirely  lose  all 
their  peculiar  character,  if  we  treated  them   merely  as  tho 

Hductions  of  experience. 
bo.    Transition  to  the   Transcendental  Deduction  of  Oi 
f  Categories 

There  are  only  two  possible  ways  in  which  synthetical 
representation  and  its  objects  can  coincide  with  and  relate 
necessarily  to  each  other,  and,  as  it  were,  meet  together. 
Either  the  object  alone  makes  the  representation  possible,  or 
the  representatioD  alone  makes  the  object  possible.  In  the 
former  ease,  the  relation  between  them  is  only  empirical, 
and  an  a  priori  representation  is  impossible.  And  this  is  the 
caee  with  phenomena,  as  regards  that  in  them  which  is  refer- 
9  to  mere  sensation.     In  the  latter  case — altboQgh  repre- 
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sentation  alone  (for  of  its  oaoBality,  by  means  of  ^e  will, 
we  do  not  here  speak)  does  not  prodnoe  the  object  ■■  to  its 
existence,  it  mast  neTerthelesB  be  a  priori  determinatiT«  in 
r^ard  to  the  object,  if  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  repreeenta- 
tioQ  that  we  can  ct^^in  anything  as  an  objeoi.  Now  then 
are  only  two  oonditions  of  the  posHbility  of  a  oognition  of 
objects;  first,  IniuiHon,  by  means  of  which  the  ol^ect, 
though  only  as  phenomenon,  is  given;  seoondly,  Cbnoepfton, 
by  means  of  which  the  object  which  oorresponds  to  this 
intnition  is  tfaot^ht.  Bnt  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been 
said  on  leethetic,  that  the  first  condition,  under  which  alone 
objects  can  be  intnited,  must  in  fact  exist,  as  a  formal  basis 
for  them,  a  priori  in  the  mind.  With  this  foiinal  oondition 
of  sensibility,  therefore,  all  phenomena  necessarily  corre- 
spond, because  it  is  only  through  it  that  they  can  be  phe- 
Domens  at  all;  that  is,  can  be  empirically  intuited  and 
given.  Now  the  question  is,  whether  there  do  not  exist, 
a  priori  in  the  mind,  conceptions  of  understanding  also,  as 
conditions  under  which  alone  something,  if  not  intuited,  is 
yet  thought  as  object.  If  this  question  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  it  follows  that  all  empirical  cognition  of  objects 
is  necessarily  conformable  to  such  conceptions,  since,  if 
they  are  not  presupposed,  it  is  impossible  that  anything  can 
be  an  object  of  experience.  Now  all  experience  contains, 
-besides  the  intnition  of  the  senses  through  which  an  object 
is  given,  a  conception  also  of  an  object  that  is  given  in  intui- 
tion. Accordingly,  conceptions  of  objects  in  general  most 
lieasapnori  conditions  at  the  foundation  of  all  empirical 
cognition;  and  consequently,  the  objective  validity  of  the 
categories,  as  a  priori  conceptions,  will  rest  upon  thia,  that 
experience  (as  far  as  regards  the  form  of  thought)  is  possible 
only  by  their  means.  For  in  that  case  they  apply  necessarily 
and  a  priori  to  objects  of  experience,  because  only  through 
them  can  an  object  of  experience  be  thought. 

The  whole  aim  of  the  transcendental  deduction  of  all 
a  priori  conceptions  is  to  show  that  these  conceptions  are  s 
priori  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  all  experienoe.    OoB* 
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which  afford   ub  ibe  objective  foundalioii  of  the 

possibility  of  experleuce,  are  for  that  very  reaaoD  necesaarv. 
Bat  tbe  analysis  of  the  experiences  in  wbich  they  are  met 
with  is  not  dedactioc,  but  only  an  illustratioQ  of  tbem,  be- 
cause {rom  experience  they  could  never  derive  the  attribute 
of  neceaaity.  Without  their  original  applicability  and  rela- 
tion to  all  ]M)ssible  experience,  in  which  all  objects  of  cog- 
nition present  themselves,  the  relation  of  the  categories  to 
objects,  of  whatever  nature,  would  be  quite  incomprehensible. 
The  celebrated  Locke,  for  want  of  due  reflection  on  these 
points,  and  because  he  met  with  pure  conceptioua  of  the 
ooderBtanding  in  experience,  sought  ulso  to  deduce  theui 
from  experience,  and  yet  proceeded  so  iuconsequently  aa  to 
attempt,  with  their  aid,  to  arrive  at  cognitions  which  lie  fur 
beyond  the  limits  of  all  experience.  David  Hume  perceived 
that,  to  render  tKis  possible,  it  was  necessary  that  the  con- 
ceptions should  have  an  a  priori  origin.  But  as  he  could 
not  explain  how  it  was  possible  that  conceptions  which  are 
not  connected  with  each  other  in  the  understanding,  niuBt 
nevertheless  be  thought  as  necessarily  connected  in  the 
object — and  it  never  occurred  to  him  that  the  understanding 
itself  might,  perhaps,  by  means  of  these  conceptions,  be  the 
author  of  the  experience  in  which  its  objects  were  presented 
to  i^— he  was  forced  to  derive  these  conceptions  from  ex- 
perience, that  is,  from  a  subjective  necessity  arising  from 
repeated  association  of  experiences  erroneously  considered 
lo  be  objective — in  one  word,  from  "habit."  But  be  pro- 
ceeded with  perfect  consequence,  and  declared  it  to  be  im- 
possible, with  such  conceptions  and  the  principles  arising 
from  thent,  to  <ver8tep  the  limits  of  experience.  The  em- 
pirical derivation,  however,  which  both  of  these  philosophers 
attributed  to  these  conceptions,  cannot  possibly  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  fact  that  we  do  possess  scientific  a  priori 
cognitions,  namely,  those  of  pore  mathematics  and  general 
physics. 

The  former  of  these  two  celebrated  men  opened  a  wide 
door  to  extravagance — (for  if  reasou  has  once  undoubted 
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right  on  its  side,  it  will  not  allow  itself  to  be  confined  to 
set  limits,  by  vague  reoommendationB  of  moderation);  the 
latter  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  soeptieisni— a  natural  oon- 
sequence,  after  having  discovered,  as  he  thonghti  thai  the 
faoolty  of  cognition  was  noi  tmstworth j.  We  now  intend 
to  make  a  trial  whether  it  be  not  possible  safely  to  ooodoct 
reason  between  these  two  roeks,  to  assign  her  determinate 
limits,  and  yet  leave  open  for  her  the  ^itire  sphere  of  her 
Intimate  activity. 

I  shall  merely  prenuse  an  explanation  of  what  the  eate- 
gories  are.  They  are  conceptions  d  an  object  in  genend, 
by  means  of  which  its  intoition  is  contemplated  aa  deter- 
mined  in  relation  to  one  of  the  logical  f anctiona  of  judg- 
ment. The  following  will  make  this  plain.  The  fonotion 
of  the  categorical  judgment  is  that  of  the  relation  of  subject 
to  predicate;  for  example,  in  the  proposition,  ^^AU  bodies 
are  divisible."  But  in  regard  to  the  merely  logical  use  of 
the  understanding,  it  still  remains  undetermined  to  which 
of  these  two  conceptions  belongs  the  function  of  subject,  and 
to  which  that  of  predicate.  For  we  could  also  say,  **Some 
divisible  is  a  body."  But  the  category  of  substance,  when 
the  conception  of  a  body  is  brought  under  it,  determines 
that;  and  ite  empirical  intuition  in  experience  must  be  con- 
templated always  as  subject,  and  never  as  mere  predicate. 
And  so  with  all  the  other  categories. 

Dbduction  of  ths  pubb  Concsftions  op  thb  DinoxB- 

STANDINO 

Sbct.  II — TranacendenkU  Deduction  of  1^  ^re  OonoepHani 

of  the  OnderstaruUng 

§  11.    0/  the  PouibiUty  of  a  Conjunction  of  the  manifcld 

Representations  given  by  Sense 

The  manifold  content  in  our  representations  can  be  gives 
in  an  intuition  which  is  merely  sensuous — in  other  woids,  is 
nothing  but  susceptibility;  and  the  form  of  thiB  intoitioa 
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cao  exist  a  priori  in  our  faculty  of  representation,  without 
being  anything  else  but  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  is 
ftffwted.  But  the  conjuoction  {conjuncHo)  of  a  manifold  iu 
intattioo  never  can  be  given  ua  by  the  senses;  it  cannot 
therefore  be  contained  in  the  pure  form  of  sensuous  intui- 
tion, for  it  is  a  spontaneous  act  of  the  faculty  of  representa- 
tion. And  as  wc  niust,  to  distinguish  it  from  sensibility, 
entitle  this  faculty  understanding;  so  all  conjunction — 
whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  be  it  of  the  manifold  in 
intuition,  sensuous  or  non-seusuous,  or  of  several  concep- 
tions— is  an  act  of  the  understanding.  To  this  act  we  shall 
give  the  general  appellation  of  synthesis,  thereby  to  iodioate, 
at  the  same  time,  that  we  cannot  represent  anything  as  con- 
joined in  the  object  without  having  previously  conjoined  it 
onrselves.  Of  all  mental  notions,  that  of  conjunction  is  the 
only  one  which  cannot  be  given  through  objects,  but  can  be 
originated  only  by  the  subject  itself,  because  it  is  an  .ict 
of  its  purely  spontaneous  activity.  The  reuder  will  easily 
enough  perceive  that  the  possibility  of  conjunolion  must  be 
grounded  in  the  very  nature  of  this  act,  and  that  it  must 
be  equally  valid  for  all  conjunction;  and  that  analysis, 
which  appears  to  be  its  contrary,  must,  nevertheless,  always 
presuppose  it;  for  where  the  understanding  has  not  pre- 
viously conjoined,  it  cannot  dissect  or  analyze,  because  only 
as  conjoined  by  it,  must  that  which  is  to  be  analyzed  have 
been  given  to  our  faculty  of  representation. 

Bat  the  conception  of  conjunction  includes,  besides  the 
conception  of  the  manifold  and  of  the  synthesis  of  it,  that 
of  the  unity  of  it  also.  Conjunction  is  the  representation  of 
the  synthetical  unity  of  the  manifold.'  This  idea  of  unity, 
therefore,  cannot  arise  out  of  that  of  conjunction;  much 
rather  does  that  idea,  by  combining  itself  with  the  represen- 
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'  wither  tlio  represeuiAtJotia  are  In  tbemiieUes  idaotJcAl.  and  consequeodj 
wbelber  one  can  be  tliought  analjticatly  by  means  of  and  througli  the  other,  is 
a  queatioB  wbich  we  nesd  not  Ht  present  consider.  Our  conscioumesa  al  the 
one,  wbeu  we  apeak  of  the  laanifold,  ia  ^ways  distingiiiahablB  from  our  con- 
■otoumiMS  at  Ibe  other;  and  it  is  only  respediiig  Ibe  s/ntheHia  of  this  (possible) 
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tation  of  the  manifold,  render  tiie  conception  of  oonjOBOtion 
poesible.  This  nnitjrf  which  a  priori  fHecedee  all  concep- 
tions  of  oonjnnctioni  is  not  die  category  df  nntty  (§  C);  for 
all  the  categoricB  are  baaed  upon  logical  fanotims  of  judg- 
ment, and  in  these  fondioBS  we  already  have  oonjnaotioB, 
and  consequently  unity  of  given  oonoeptiona.  It  ia  theiefoie 
evident  tfatat  the  category  of  unity  fureaupposea  conjunctioiL 
We  must  therefore  look  still  higher  for  this  unity  (aa  quali- 
tative, §  8),  in  that,  namely,  which  contains  tiie  ground  of 
the  unity  of  diverse  conceptions  in  judgments,  the  ground, 
consequently,  of  the  possibility  of  the  exislenee  of  the 
understanding,  even  in  regard  to  its  logical  use. 

§12.    Of  the  Originally  SyfUhsUcal  Unity  of  Apperception^ 

The  /  ikink  must  accompany  all  my  representations,  for 
otherwise  something  would  be  represented  in  me  which 
could  not  be  thought;  in  other  words,  the  representation 
would  either  be  impossible,  or  at  least  be,  in  relation  to  me, 
nothing.  That  representation  which  can  be  given  previously 
to  all  thought,  is  called  intuition.  All  the  diversity  or 
manifold  content  of  intuition,  has,  therefore,  a  necessary 
relation  to  the  /  ihink^  in  the  subject  in  which  this  diversity 
ia  found.  But  this  representation,  /  think^  is  an  act  of 
spontaneity;  that  is  to  say,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  belong- 
ing to  mere  sensibility.  I  call  it  pure  apperception,  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  empirical;  or  primitive  appercepticm, 
because  it  is  a  self -consciousness  which,  while  it  givea  birth 
to  the  representation  /  think^  must  necessarily  be  capable  of 
accompanying  all  our  representations.  It  is  in  all  acts 
of  consciousness  one  and  the  same,  and,  unaccompanied  fay 
it,  no  representation  can  exist  for  me.  The  unity  of 
this  apperception  I  call  the  transcendental  unity  of  aelf- 
consciousness,   in  order  to    indicate  the  possibility  of  a 


*  Apptirteptbm  simplj  means  eoDSckmsiieiiB.  Bat  U  has  been 
better  to  employ  this  term,  not  only  beoauae  Kant  saw  fit  to  have  anoliMr  wtfl 
beridee  BramMtveyn,  bat  because  the  term  eonaeiomsneae  denolBS  a  etaea^  efftf^ 
O9#i0f»an  «0<  of  the  090;  ami  from  this  alooe  tbo  auperiofitsf  of  tl»liM«ll 
A/^parent— TV*. 
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priori  cognition  arising  from  it.  For  the  manifold  rejire- 
eentations  which  are  given  in  an  intuition  would  not  all  of 
tbem  be  my  repreBeotatioDS,  if  the;  did  not  all  belong  to 
one  aelf-conaciouaoesa,  that  is,  as  my  repreaentatioDS  (even 
oftboagh  I  am  not  conscioas  of  them  as  such),  they  must 
conform  to  the  oondilion  under  which  alone  they  can  exist 
together  in  a  commoa  self-conscioasness,  because  otherwise 
they  would  not  all  without  exception  belong  to  me.  From 
this  primitive  conjunction  follow  many  important  resulta. 

For  example,  this  universal  identity  of  the  apperception 
of  the  manifold  given  in  intuition,  contains  a  synthesis  of 
representations,  and  is  possible  only  by  means  of  the  con- 
Bcioosness  of  this  synthesis.  For  the  empirical  consciousness 
which  accompanies  different  representations  Is  in  itself  frag- 
mentary and  disunited,  and  without  relation  to  the  identity 
of  the  subject.  This  relation,  then,  does  not  exifit  because  I 
accompany  every  representation  with  consciousness,  but  be- 
cause I  join  one  representation  to  another,  and  am  cousciooB 
of  the  synthesis  of  them,  Consequently,  only  because  I  can 
connect  a  variety  of  given  representations  in  one  conscious- 
ness, IB  it  possible  that  I  can  represent  to  myself  the  identity 
of  consciousness  in  these  represeatations;  in  other  words, 
the  analytical  unity  of  apperception  is  possible  only  under 
the  presupposition  of  a  synthetical  unity.'  The  thought, 
"These  representations  given  in  intuition,  belong  all  of  them 
to  me,"  is  accordingly  just  the  same  as,  "I  unite  them  in 


'  All  general  cooceptioDH — sa  suoh — depend,  for  their  exiateDce,  on  Iha 
luftljUcsl  unay  of  canacioiianeBs.  For  exsmple,  when  I  think  of  red  \a  general, 
I  lli^reby  think  to  m/aelE  a  propertj  which  (as  a  ohanctenstlo  mark)  can  be 
discuvared  somewhere,  or  can  be  UDited  with  other  repreBeotationa;  conae- 
<jueiiUf ,  it  ia  on!?  hy  nieaoB  of  a  foretbought  possible  sTDtlietical  unity  that  t 
c&ii  tliuik  1<>  mjseU  the  analytical.  A  reproeen Cation  which  la  cogitated  as 
cununon  to  different  reproeetiLationa.  la  regarded  aa  belonging  to  snch  M.  besides 
this  ooauoOD  repreeentatioo,  contain  aomething  different;  conaequantlj  it  must 
b«  prBTUXuly  thought  In  Byotheticsl  unity  with  other  although  only  poeaible 
npreaentRtkuu,  before  I  oan  think  in  it  ^a  analytj<»l  uaity  of  conadouaoesa 
atloh  BiAkea  it  a  ooneeptaa  cvmmunit.  And  thus  the  aynthetical  DI1I7  of 
^>pereep[}on  la  tba  highest  point  with  which  we  must  connect  every  ofsnliaa 
^  Uie  uDderstaDding,  even  the  whole  of  lo^c,  and  after  it  our  trangceodeiilal 
■■*'        ■     ;  indeed,  this  taeiiliT  1-  Hir  miri-TBi-inaiiiK  itself. 
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one  Belf-consciooBneeB,  or  can  at  least  so  anite  them**;  and 
although  this  thought  is  not  itself  the  consoionsness  of  the 
synthesis  of  representationSi  it  presupposes  the  possibility 
of  it;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  reason  alone,  that  I  oan  oompre- 
hend  the  variety  of  my  representations  in  one  eonscioQsnees, 
do  I  call  them  my  representations,  for  otherwise  I  most  have 
as  many-colored  and  yarions  a  self  as  are  the  representations 
of  which  I  am  consoioos.  Synthetical  unity  of  the  manifold 
in  intuitions,  as  given  c  priori^  is  therefore  the  foundation 
of  the  identity  of  apperception  itself,  which  anteoedes  a  priori 
all  determinate  thought.  But  the  conjunction  of  representa- 
tions into  a  conception  is  not  to  be  found  in  objects  them- 
selves,  nor  can  it  be,  as  it  were,  borrowed  from  them  and 
taken  up  into  the  understanding  by  perception,  but  it  is  on 
the  contrary  an  operation  of  the  understanding  itself,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  the  faculty  of  conjoining  a  priori^  and 
of  bringing  the  variety  of  given  representations  under  the 
unity  of  apperception.  This  principle  is  the  highest  in  all 
human  cognition. 

This  fundamental  principle  of  the  necessary  unity  of  ap- 
perception is  indeed  an  identical,  and  therefore  analytical 
proposition;  but  it  nevertheless  explains  the  necessity  for  a 
synthesis  of  the  manifold  given  in  an  intuition,  without 
which  the  identity  of  self-consciousness  would  be  incogi* 
table.  For  the  Ego,  as  a  simple  representation,  presents 
us  with  no  manifold  content;  only  in  intuition,  which  is 
quite  different  from  the  representation  Ego,  can  it  be  given 
us,  and  by  means  of  conjunction  it  is  cogitated  in  o^e  self* 
consciousness.  An  understanding,  in  which  all  the  mani- 
fold should  be  given  by  means  of  consciousness  itself,  would 
be  intuitive;  our  understanding  can  only  think,  and  must 
look  for  its  intuition  to  sense.  I  am,  therefore,  conscious  of 
my  identical  self,  in  relation  to  all  the  variety  of  representa- 
tions given  to  me  in  an  intuition,  because  I  call  all  of  theoi 
my  representations.  In  other  words,  I  am  conscious  myself 
<rf  a  neoessary  a  priori  synthesis  of  my  representations, 
which  is  called  the  originsd  synthetical  unity  of  apperoep* 
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_f-auAw  wfaicb  rank  all  the  repreaentatioQS  preseatod  to 
Ml,  bat  thAt  only  by  means  of  a  syuthesie. 

m  18.  7^e  principle  of  (he  Synthetical  Unity  of  Apperception 
is  tke  kigfieet  principle  o/  all  exercise  of  the  Understandirig 
The  supreme  principle  of  the  possibility  of  all  intuition 
in  relation  to  sensibility  was,  according  to  our  tnLnscendental 
testhetic,  that  all  the  mimifold  in  intuition  be  subject  to  the 
formal  conditions  of  Space  and  Time.  The  supreme  prin- 
ciple of  the  possibility  of  it  in  relation  to  the  Understanding 
ia:  that  all  the  manifold  in  it  be  subject  to  conditions  oif 
the  originally  synthetical  Unity  of  Apperception.'  To  the 
former  of  these  two  principles  are  subject  alt  the  various 
representations  of  Intuition,  in  so  far  as  they  are  given  to 
us;  to  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  tiiey  must  be  capable  of  con- 
jnnctioa  in  one  consciousness;  for  without  this  nothing  can 
be  thought  OF  cognized,  becnuse  the  given  repreBentations 
would  not  have  in  common  the  act  of  the  apperception  / 
think;  and  therefore  could  not  be  coDoected  in  one  self- 
consciousness. 

Understanding  is,  to  speak  generally,  the  faculty  of  Cog- 
nitions.  These  consist  in  the  determined  relation  of  given 
representations  to  an  object.  Bnt  an  object  la  that  in  the 
conception  of  which  the  manifold  in  a  given  intnition  is 
united.  Now  all  union  of  representations  requires  unity  of 
COBScioQsuesB  in  the  synthesis  of  them.  Consequently,  it  ia 
the  unity  of  consciousness  alone  that  constitutes  the  possi- 
bility of  representations  relating  to  an  object,  and  therefore 
of  their  objective  validity,  and  of  their  becoming  cognitions, 
and  consequently,  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  tho 
understanding  itself. 

'  Bpsce  und  Time,  mid  all  portions  Ibereof.  nre  Iittuitiune;  cooHsquanCl; 
sre,  with  B  manllold  for  l.liefr  cootenl,  single  represeiitHtioiiB.  (See  Ihe  TVon. 
■madmlal  jEsUiMie.)  ConiequemJ;,  tliey  are  not  pnra  ^^unctiptiaaH.  hj  taaao* 
si  wiiich  liie  Kwne  conaciouaaeas  ia  tound  in  a  great  Dumber  of  lepraseatstioaa; 
but,  on  tlie  coutrtrj.  they  are  many  ropreaeutaCiona  contuiticd  tu  one,  the  cou- 
(ciouHisM  of  whioh  U,  so  to  epeok,  oompounded.  The  unity  of  consciousaew 
ItJiayBcLbtilew  vyiiOiitUaii,  and  therefore  prlmiiice.  From  this  pecuIiBr  cbar- 
{  oousdouHueHB  foUovr  mnu;  imporlaot  conaequGoceH.     ^ee  %  SI.) 
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Th«  flnt  pare  oognition  of  anderatandiiig,  then,  apon 
whioh  is  founded  all  its  other  ezeroiie,  and  whioh  is  at  the 
same  time  perfectly  independent  of  all  oonditiona  of  mere 
sensnoQS  intaition,  is  the  principle  <A.  the  oi^nal  synthet- 
ical unity  of  apperception.  Thus  the  mere  form  of  extern^ 
sensuous  intaition,  namely,  space,  affords  ns,  per  w,  no 
cogaition;  it  merely  contributes^  the  manifold  in  a  priori 
intuition  to  a  possible  cognition.  Bat,  in  order  to  cognise 
something  in  space  (for  example,  a  line)  I  mnst  draw  it,  and 
thus  produce  synthetically  a  determined  conjunction  of  the 
given  manifold,  so  that  the  unity  of  this  act  is  at  the  aame 
time  the  unity  of  consoionsneas  (in  the  oonceptiOQ  of  a  line), 
and  by  this  means  alone  is  an  object  (a  determinate  apace) 
cognized.  The  synthetical  unity  of  oonsciousneea  is,  there- 
fore, an  objective  condition  of  a\\  cognition,  which  I  do  not 
merely  require  in  order  to  cognize  an  object,  bat  to  which 
every  intuition  must  necessarily  bo  subject,  in  order  to  be- 
come an  object  for  me;  because  in  any  other  way,  and  with- 
oat  this  synthesis,  the  manifold  in  intuition  could  not  be 
united  in  one  consciousness. 

This  proposition  is,  as  already  said,  itself  analytical, 
although  it  constitutes  the  synthetical  unity,  the  condition 
of  all  thoaght;  for  it  states  nothing  more  than  that  all  my 
representationB,  in  any  given  intuition,  must  l>e  subject  to 
the  condition  which  alone  enables  me  to  connect  them,  as 
my  representation  with  the  identical  self,  and  so  to  unite 
them  synthetically  in  one  apperception,  by  means  of  the 
general  expression,  /  think. 

But  this  principle  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  principle  for 
every  possible  understanding,  but  only  for  that  understand- 
ing by  means  of  whose  pure  apperception  in  the  thought  / 
am,  no  manifold  content  is  given.  The  understanding  or 
mind  which  contained  the  manifold  in  intuition,  in  and 
through  the  act  itself  of  its  own  self-conaciousnesa,  in  other 
words,  an  understanding  by  and  in  the  representation  of 
which  the  objects  of  the  representation  should  at  the  same 
time  exist,  would  not  require  a  special  act  of  synthesis  of 
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the  manifold  aa  tbe  cooditioii  of  tlie  anity  of  its  coosciooa- 
nesa,  an  act  of  which  the  haman  understanding,  which  thinks 
only  and  cannot  intuite,  has  absolute  need.  But  this  prin- 
ciple i»  the  firat  principle  of  all  the  operatioaa  of  oar  nnder- 
staading,  so  that  we  caanot  form  the  least  conception  of  any 
other  pofisible  anderstaading,  either  of  one  such  as  shoald 
be  itself  intuition,  or  poasesa  a  sensuous  intuition,  but  with 
forma  different  from  those  of  sp^oe  and  time. 

g  14.  What  Objective  Unity  of  Heif-conscioiianese  is 
Ix  is  by  means  of  the  transcendental  unity  of  appercep- 
tion that  all  the  manifold  given  tn  an  intuition  la  united  into 
a  coaceptioii  of  tbe  object.  Ou  this  accoaut  it  is  called  ob- 
JMtive,  and  must  be  dtstiaguished  from  the  subjective  unit// 
of  consciousness,  which  is  a  determination  of  the  internal  sense, 
by  means  of  which  the  said  manifold  in  intuition  is  given 
empirically  to  be  so  united.  Whether  I  can  be  empirically 
conscioas  of  tbe  manifold  as  co-existent  or  as  successive,  de- 
pends upon  circumstances,  or  empirical  conditions.  Hence 
llie  empirical  unity  of  conscioo^nesB  by  mean»  of  association 
of  representations,  iUelf  relates  to  a  phenomeual  world,  and 
ia  wholly  contingent.  On  the  contrary,  tbe  pure  form  of 
intuition  in  time,  merely  aa  an  intuition,  which  contains  a 
given  manifold,  is  subject  to  the  original  unity  of  conscioua- 
Dcaa,  and  that  solely  by  means  of  tbe  necessary  relation  of 
the  manifold  in  intuition  to  tbe  /  think,  consequently  by 
means  of  the  pure  synthesis  of  the  understanding,  which  lies 
a  priori  at  the  foundation  of  all  empirical  ayntheaia.  The 
transcendental  unity  of  apperception  is  alone  objectively 
valid;  the  empirical  which  we  do  not  consider  in  this  e^say, 
and  which  is  merely  a  unity  deduced  from  the  former  under 
given  conditions  in  concreio,  possesses  only  subjective 
validity.  One  person  connects  the  notion  conveyed  in  a 
word  with  one  thing,  another  with  another  thing;  and  the 
unity  of  consoiousoess  in  that  which  is  empirical,  is,  in  rela- 
tion to  that  which  is  given  by  experience,  not  necessarily 
wd  .gniyeiaaBy  valid. 
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%  16.  The  Logical  Form  <^aU  Judgmmit  eonntb  m  the  OftfaetttM 
Vhihf  of  Apperception  «/  the  Oaaeeptiona  eontained  Aaron 
I  could  never  Ba/tiaSj  myself  vith  the  deflnitioa  vhioh 
logicians  give  of  a  jadgment.  It  is,  uoording  to  tiiem,  the 
representation  of  a  relati<m  between  two  oonoeptiona.  I  shall 
not  dwell  here  on  the  ^nltiness  of  this  definition,  in  that  it 
soits  only  for  oategorioal  and  not  for  hypothetioal  or  dis- 
janotive  jndgments,  these  latter  containing  a  relation  not  of 
conceptions  bat  of  judgments  themselves; — a  blonder  from 
which  many  evil  reaatts  have  followed.*  It  is  more  impor- 
tant for  oar  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  this  definition 
does  not  determine  in  what  the  said  relation  consists. 

Bat  if  I  investigate  more  eloeelj  the  relation  of  given 
cognitions  in  every  judgment,  and  distinguish  it,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  understanding,  from  the  relation  which  is  pro- 
duced according  to  laws  of  the  reproductive  imagination 
(which  has  only  sabjective  validity),  I  tind  that  a  fudgment 
is  nothing  but  the  mode  of  bringing  given  c<^aitions  under 
the  objective  unity  of  apperception.  This  is  plain  from  our 
use  of  the  term  of  relation  is  in  judgments,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish the  objective  unity  of  given  representations  from 
the  sabjective  unity.  For  this  term  indicates  the  relation 
of  these  representations  to  the  original  apperception,  and 
also  their  neceasartf  unity,  even  although  the  judgment  is 
empirical,  therefore  contingent,  as  in  the  judgment,  "All 
bodies  are  heavy."  I  do  not  mean  by  this,  that  these  rep- 
resentations do  neceaaarily  belong  to  each  other  in  empirical 
intuition,  but  that  by  means  of  the  necesaary  unity  of  apper- 
ception they  belong  to  each  other  in  the  synthesis  of  Intai- 
tions,  that  is  to  say,  they  belong  to  each  other  according  to 

'  The  tedlouB  doctrine  of  the  four  ejlloglstic  flgursB  ooncems  only  oatcgori- 
calHjUoginnis;  and  slthou|;h  It  is  nothing  more  than  an  artiflue  bj  aump- 
iltiouBl;  mtrodudiig  imoiediaUi  oonctusioaa  (conteqaentia  vfiMnnftafo)  amoni; 
the  premlMS  ol  a  pure  Bjllogisio,  to  give  rise  lo  an  appearance  of  more  modei 
of  drawing  a  conclusioD  ^an  that  in  the  first  flfture,  the  anifloe  would  not  bun 
had  much  aucceaa,  had  not  its  authora  aucceoded  in  bringing  categorioal  Jpdg- 
ments  into  eiclusiTe  respect,  m  thoee  to  which  all  others  muat  be  rmmi 
— a  doctrine,  however,  which,  according  to  g  6,  is  utlerlj  talseL 
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principles  of  the  objective  determination  of  all  oar  repreaeo- 
ulioQB,  in  BO  far  as  ct^aittoa  can  arise  from  them,  these 
principles  being  all  deduced  from  the  main  principle  of  the 
transcendental  unity  of  apperception.  In  thin  way  atone  can 
there  arise  ftom  this  relation  a  judgment,  that  is,  a  relatiou 
which  has  objective  validity,  and  ia  perfectly  distinct  from  | 
that  relation  of  the  very  aame  representations  whiuh  has  only 
subjective  validity — a  relation,  to  wit,  which  is  produced  ac- 
cording to  lavs  of  association.  According  to  these  laws,  I  I 
cottid  only  say:  "When  I  hold  in  my  hand  or  carry  a  body, 
I  feel  an  impression  of  weight";  bnt  I  could  not  say:  "It,  , 
the  body,  is  heavy";  for  this  is  tantamount  to  saying  both 
these  representations  are  conjoined  in  the  object,  that  is, 
witboQt  distinction  as  to  the  condition  of  the  subject,  and 
do  not  merely  stand  together  in  my  perception,  however 
frequently  the  perceptive  act  may  be  repeated. 

£  16.  AU  Sensuous  Tntuillons  are  subject  to  tfie  Categories, 
Ootulitioits  under  which  atone  Me  muni/old   Content 
of  t/ieoi  can  he  united  in  one  Conscwusjiess 

The  manifold  content  given  in  a  sensuous  intuition  cornea  | 
necessarily  under  the  origidu!  synthetical  unity  of  appercep- 
tion, because  thereby  alone  is  the  unity  of  intuition  possible 
(g  IS).     But  that  act  of  the  underatauding,  by  which   the 
mwiifold  content  of  given  representations  (whether  intuitions 
or  conceptions),  is  brought  under  one  apperception,  ia  the 
logical  function  of  judgments  (§   15).      All   the  manifold 
therefore,  in  so  far  as  it  is  given  in  one  empirical  intuition, 
ia    determined    in    relation    to    one   of    the    logical    func^   | 
tions  of  judgment,  by   means  of  which   it  is  brought  into   ' 
union  in  one  consciousness.     Now  the  categories  are  noth- 
ing else   than  these   functions  of  judgment,   so  far  as  the 
iDanifold  in  a  given  intuition  is  determined  in  relation  to 
them  (8  9).     Consequently,  the  manifold  in  a  given  intuition 
is  aeoeaaarily  aabject  to  the  categories  of  the  ondetstanding. 
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§  17.  Observation 

The  manifold  in  an  intoition,  which  I  oall  minOv  is  lepre- 
Bented  by  means  of  the  synthesiB  of  the  anderstanding,  as 
belonging  to  the  necessary  unity  of  self-conscioosnesSi  and 
this  takes  place  by  means  of  the  category.'  The  category 
indicates  accordinglyi  that  the  empirical  consciousness  of 
a  given  manifold  in  an  intuition  is  subject  to  a  pure  self- 
consciousness  a  priori^  in  the  same  manner  as  an  empirical 
intuition  is  subject  to  a  pure  sensuous  intuitioUi  wUch  is 
also  a  priori. — ^In  the  above  propositioni  then,  lies  the  be- 
ginning of  a  deduction  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing. Now,  as  the  categories  have  thmr  origin  in  the 
understanding  alone,  independently  of  sensibilityi  I  must  in 
my  deduction  make  abstraction  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
manifold  of  an  empirical  intuition  is  given,  in  order  to  fix 
my  attention  exclusively  on  the  unity  which  is  brought  by 
the  understanding  into  the  intuition  by  means  of  the  cate- 
gory. In  what  follows  (§  22),  it  will  be  shown,  from  the 
mode  in  which  the  empirical  intuition  is  given  in  the  faculty 
of  sensibility,  that  the  unity  which  belongs  to  it  is  no  other 
than  that  which  the  category  (according  to  §  16)  imposes  on 
the  manifold  in  a  given  intuition,  and  thus  its  a  priori  valid- 
ity in  regard  to  all  objects  of  sense  being  established,  the 
purpose  of  our  deduction  will  be  fully  attained. 

But  there  is  one  thing  in  the  above  demonstration,  of 
which  I  could  not  make  abstraction,  namely,  that  the  mani- 
fold to  be  intuited  must  be  given  previously  to  the  synthesis 
of  the  understanding,  and  independently  of  it.  How  this 
takes  place  remains  here  undetermined.  For  if  I  cogitate 
an  understanding  which  was  itself  intuitive  (as,  for  example, 
a  divine  understanding  which  should  not  represent  given 
objects,  but  by  whose  representation  the  objects  themselves 
should  be  given  or  produced) — the  categories  would  possess 

'  The  proof  of  this  resta  on  the  represented  unity  of  intuition^  bj  metns  oC 
which  aD  object  is  given,  and  which  always  includes  in  itself  a  sjntheiw  of  the 
manifold  to  be  intuited,  and  also  the  reUtion  of  this  latter  to  unity  c^  apper- 
o^tion. 
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no  sign  location  in  relation  to  such  a  faculty  \.t  cognition. 
Tbey  are  merely  rule^  for  an  understanding,  whose  wbole 
power  consists  in  thought,  that  is,  in  the  act  of  submitting 
the  synthesis  of  the  munifold  which  is  presented  to  it  in  intu- 
ition from  a  rcry  diSereot  quarter,  to  the  unity  of  apporcep- 
■cion; — a  faculty,  tlierefore,  which  cognizes  nothing  per  te, 
bat  only  connects  and  arranges  the  material  of  cognition, 
the  intoitioD,  namely,  which  must  be  presented  to  it  by 
means  of  the  object.  But  to  show  reasons  for  this  pei^uliar 
character  of  our  understandings,  that  it  produces  nnity  of 
apperception  a  priori  only  by  means  of  catogoriea,  and  a  cer- 
tain kind  ftnd  number  thereof,  is  as  impossible  as  to  explain 
why  we  are  endowed  with  precisely  so  many  functions  of 
jadgmeDland  no  more,  or  why  time  and  space  are  tlie  only 
forms  of  our  intuition. 

j  18.  In  Cognition,  its  Application  to  Objecta  of  Experience  is  iJta 
only  Ugilintate  use  of  Uie  Category 
To  think  an  object  and  to  cognize  an  object  are  by  no 
means  the  same  thing.  In  cognition  there  are  two  elements: 
firvt,  ifae  conception,  whereby  an  object  is  cogitated  (the 
category);  and,  secondly,  the  intuition,  whereby  the  object 
is  given.  For  supposing  that  to  the  conception  a  corre* 
Bponding  intuition  could  not  be  given,  it  would  still  be  a 
tfaoagbt  aa  regards  its  form,  but  without  any  object,  and  no 
rognitioQ  of  anything  would  be  possible  by  means  of  it,  in- 
umach  m,  so  far  as  I  kuew,  there  existed  and  could  exist 
nothinff  to  which  my  thought  could  be  applied.  Now  all 
tDtnitlon  possible  to  us  is  seusuous;  consequently,  oar 
Uioagfat  of  an  object,  by  means  of  a  pore  conception  of 
the  ttixlerstanding,  can  become  cognition  for  us,  only  in 
an  far  M  this  conception  is  applied  to  objects  of  the  senses. 
Scnsnoos  intuition  is  either  pure  intuition  (space  and  time) 
or  empirical  intuition — of  that  which  is  immediately  repre- 
M-nted  in  space  and  time  by  means  of  sensation  ss  re-al. 
Through  the  determination  of  pure  intuition  we  obtain  a 
pri^'i  cognitions  of  objects,  as  in  mathematics,  but  only  as 
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regudB  their  form  as  phenomeiiA;  wheiher  then  ean  exist 
things  whioh  most  be  intuited  in  this  fonn  is  not  dieieby 
established.  All  mathematieal  ecmeeptions,  tliereforei  are 
not  per  ae  cognition,  except  in  so  &r  as  we  presnppoee  that 
there  exist  things,  which  can  only  be  r^resented  oonfonna- 
bly  to  the  form  of  our  pore  sensuoos  intuition*  Bat  things* 
in  space  and  time  are  giyen,  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  per- 
captions  (representations  accompanied  with  sensation),  there- 
fore only  by  empirical  representation.  CSonseqaently  the 
pore  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  eyen  when  they  are 
applied  to  intuitions  •  priori  (as  in  mathematics),  produce 
cognition  only  in  so  &r  as  these  (and  therefore  the  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding  by  means  of  them)  can  be  ap- 
plied to  empirical  intuitions.  Consequently  liie  categories 
do  not,  even  by  means  of  pure  intuition,  afford  us  any  cog- 
nition of  things;  they  can  only  do  so  in  so  far  as  they  can 
be  applied  to  empirical  intuition.  That  is  to  say,  the  cate- 
gories serve  only  to  render  empirical  cognition  possible. 
But  this  is  what  we  call  experience:  Consequently,  in  cog- 
nition, their  application  to  objects  of  experience  is  the  only 
legitimate  use  of  the  categories. 

§19 

The  foregoing  proposition  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
for  it  determines  the  limits  of  the  exercise  of  the  pure  con- 
ceptions of  the  understanding  in  regard  to  objects,  just  as 
transcendental  SBsthetic  determined  the  limits  of  the  exercise 
of  the  pure  form  of  our  sensuous  intuition.  Space  and  time^ 
as  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  the  presentation  of  objects 
to  us,  are  valid  no  further  than  for  objects  of  sense,  conse- 
qnently,  only  for  experience.  Beyond  these  limits  they  rep- 
resent to  us  nothing,  for  they  belong  only  to  sense,  and  have 
no  reality  apart  from  it.  The  pure  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing  are  free  from  this  limitation,  and  extend  to  objects 
of  intuition  in  general,  be  the  intuition  like  or  unlike  to 
ours,  provided  only  It  be  sensuous,  and  not  intellectuaL 
But  this  extension  of  conceptions  beyond  the  range  oC*  o« 
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intuition  is  of  no  advantage;  for  they  ire  then  mere  empty 
conceptions  of  objects,  as  to  the  possibility  or  impoesibility 
of  the  existence  of  which  they  furnish  us  with  no  means  of 
discovery.  They  are  mere  forma  of  thonji^ht,  without  objec- 
tive reality,  because  we  have  no  intuition  to  which  the 
synthetical  unity  of  apperception,  which  alone  the  categories 
LXintaiu,  could  be  applied,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
an  object.  Our  sensuotis  and  empirical  intuition  can  alone 
give  them  stgnificanco  and  meaning. 

If,  then,  we  suppose  an  object  of  a  non-sensuous  intuition 
to  be  given,  we  can  in  that  case  represent  it  by  all  those 
predicates,  which  are  implied  in  the  presupposition  that 
nothing  appertaming  to  sensuous  iniuUion  belongs  to  it;  for 
example,  that  it  is  not  extended,  or  in  space;  that  its  dura- 
tion is  not  time;  that  in  it  no  change  (the  effect  of  the  deter- 
minations in  time)  is  to  be  met  with,  and  so  on.  But  it  is 
no  proper  knowledge  if  I  merely  indicate  what  the  intuition 
of  the  object  is  not,  without  being  able  to  say  what  is  con- 
tained in  it,  for  I  have  not  shown  the  possibility  of  an  object 
lo  which  my  pure  conception  of  understanding  could 
applicable,  because  I  have  not  been  able  to  furnish  any  in- 
luitioQ  corresponding  to  it,  but  aiu  only  able  to  say  that  our 
itituition  is  not  valid  for  it.  But  the  most  important  point 
is  this,  that  to  a  sometliing  of  this  kind  not  one  category  can 
he  foond  applicable.  Take,  for  example,  the  conception  of 
substance,  that  is  something  that  can  exist  as  anbject,  but 
never  as  mere  predicate;  in  regard  to  this  conception  I  am 
quite  ignorant  whether  there  can  really  be  anything  to 
correspond  to  such  a  determination  of  thought,  if  empirical 
intuition  did  not  afford  me  the  occasion  for  its  application. 
But  of  this  more  in  the  sequel. 

§20.    Of  the  Application  of  the   Categories  to    Objects  of  the 
Sertaes  in  general 
The  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  apply  to  ob- 
jects  of   intuition    in   general,   through  the   understanding 
alone,  wliether  the  intuition  be  our  own  or  some  other,  pro- 
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Tided  only  it  be  senBuoaSy  bat  Kt%^  for  this  rery  reuoiiy  mere 
f  onns  of  thought,  by  means  of  which  akme  no  determined 
object  can  be  cognized.  The  syntheaia  or  oonjnnetion  of  the 
manifold  in  theee  conoeptiona  relatea,  we  haye  aaid,  only  to 
the  anity  of  apperception,  and  ia  for  thia  reason  the  ground 
of  the  possibility  of  •  priori  cognition,  in  ao  far  aa  thia  cog- 
nition is  dependent  on  the  understanding.  Thia  aynthesis 
is,  therefore,  not  merely  tranacendental,  bat  also  purely  intel- 
lectual. But  because  a  certain  form  of  aenauooa  intoitioQ 
exists  in  the  mind  a  priori  which  resta  on  the  receptirity  of 
the  representatire  faculty  (sensibility),  the  understanding, 
as  a  spontaneity,  is  able  to  determine  the  internal  aense  by 
means  of  the  dirersity  of  given  representations,  conformably 
to  tbe  synthetical  unity  of  apperception,  and  thua  to  cogitate 
the  synthetical  unity  of  the  apperception  of  the  manifold  of 
sensuous  intuition  a  priori^  as  the  condition  to  which  must 
necessarily  be  submitted  all  objects  of  human  intuition. 
And  in  this  manner  the  categories  as  mere  forms  of  thought 
receiye  objectiye  reality,  that  is  application  to  objects  which 
are  given  to  us  in  intuition,  but  that  only  as  phenomena, 
for  it  is  only  of  phenomena  that  we  are  capable  of  a  priori 
intuition. 

This  synthesis  of  the  manifold  of  sensuous  intuition, 
which  is  possible  and  necessary  a  priori,  may  be  called 
figurative  {st/nihesis  speciosa),  in  contradistinction  to  that 
which  is  cogitated  in  the  mere  category  in  regard  to  the 
manifold  of  an  intuition  in  general,  and  is  called  connection 
or  conjunction  of  the  understanding  {sjfnihesis  inteUectualis). 
Both  are  transcendental,  not  merely  because  they  themselves 
precede  a  priori  all  experience,  but  also  because  they  form 
the  basis  for  the  possibility  of  other  cognition  a  priori. 

But  the  figurative  synthesis,  when  it  has  relation  only  to 
the  originally  synthetical  unity  of  apperception,  that  is,  to 
the  transcendental  unity  cogitated  in  the  categories,  must, 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  purely  intellectual  eoqunc- 
tion,  be  entitled  the  transcendental  eynOusie  ef  imagimatkm.^ 


*  See  note  on  page  78. 
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Imoffination  is  tbe  faculty  of  representing  an  object  even 
without  its  presence  in  intuition.  Now,  as  all  our  intuition 
IB  sensuoas,  imagination,  by  reason  of  the  subjective  condi- 
tion Tinder  wbicb  alone  it  can  give  a  corresponding  intnition 
to  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  belongs  to  senai- 
bility.  But  in  so  far  as  the  synthesis  of  the  imagination  is 
an  act  of  spontaneity,  which  is  determinative,  and  not,  like 
sense,  merely  determinable,  and  which  is  consequently  able 
to  determine  sense  a  priori,  according  to  its  form,  conform- 
ably to  the  aoity  of  apperception,  in  so  far  is  the  imagina- 
tion a  faculty  of  determining  sensibility  a  priori,  and  its 
synthesis  of  intuitions,  according  to  the  categories,  must  be 
the  transcendental  synthesis  of  the  imagination.  It  is  an 
operation  of  tbe  understanding  on  sensibility,  and  the  first 
application  of  tbe  understanding  to  objects  of  possible  intui- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  the  basis  for  the  exercise  of  the 
other  functions  of  that  faculty.  Aa  figurative,  it  ifl  distin- 
gaished  from  the  merely  intellectual  synthesis,  wbich  is 
produued  by  the  understani.ling  alone,  without  the  aid  of 
imagination.  Now,  in  so  far  as  imagination  is  spontaneity, 
I  sometimes  call  it  also  the  productive  imagination,  and  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  reproductive,  the  synthesis  of  which  is 
subject  entirely  to  empirical  laws,  those  of  association, 
namely,  and  which,  therefore,  contributes  nothing  to  the 
explanation  of  the  possibility  of  a  priori  cognition,  and  for 
this  reason  belongs  not  to  transcendental  philosophy,  but  to 
psychology. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  proper  place  for  explaining 
the  paradox,  which  must  have  struck  every  one  in  our  ex- 
position of  the  internal  sense  (§6),  namely,  how  this  sense 
represents  ns  to  our  own  consciousness,  only  as  we  appear 
to  ourselves,  not  as  we  are  in  ourselves,  because,  to  wit,  we 
intuite  onrselvea  only  as  we  are  inwardly  aSected.  Now 
tbis  appears  to  be  contradictory,  inasmuch  as  we  thus  stand 
ID  a  passive  relation  to  ourselves;  and  therefore,  in  the 
lystemB  of  psychology,  the  internal  sense  is  commonly  held 
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to  be  one  with  the  faooity  of  appeic6ptidn»  whifo  we,  on 
the  contrary,  carefully  diatingaiBh  thenu 

That  which  determinea  the  internal  aoBfle  is  tlie  undtf* 
standing,  and  its  original  power  of  conjoiniBg  the  manifold 
of  intoition,  that  iB,  of  bringing  thu  onder  an  i^peveeption 
(upon  which  rests  the  poasibiKty  6t  the  nndflratanding  itaelf). 
NoW|  as  the  human  undenrtanding  ia  not  in  itself  a  fiumlty 
of  intuition,  and  is  unable  to  exercise  such  a  power,  in  otdst 
to  conjoin,  as  it  were,  the  manifold  of  its  own  intnitioii,  the 
synthesis  of  understanding  is,  considered  per  m,  noAiog  bat 
the  unity  of  action,  of  whieh,  as  such,  it  is  self^oonadaos, 
even  apart  from  sensibility,  by  which,  moreover,  it  la  able 
to  determine  our  internal  sense  in  respect  of  the  manifold 
which  may  be  presented  to  it  according  to  the  form  of  sen- 
suous intuition.  Thus,  under  the  name  of  a  transcendental 
synthesis  of  imagination,  the  understanding  exercises  an 
activity  upon  the  passive  subject,  whose  faculty  it  is;  and 
so  we  are  right  in  saying  that  the  internal  sense  is  afEected 
thereby.  Apperception  and  its  synthetical  unity  are  by  no 
means  one  and  the  same  with  the  internal  sense.  The 
former,  as  the  source  of  all  our  synthetical  conjunction, 
applies,  under  the  name  of  the  categories,  to  the  manifold 
of  intuition  in  general,  prior  to  all  sensuous  intuition  of  ob- 
jects. The  internal  sense,  on  the  contrary,  contains  merely 
the  form  of  intuition,  but  without  any  synthetical  oonjune* 
tion  of  the  manifold  therein,  and  consequently  does  not  con- 
tain any  determined  intuition,  which  is  possible  only  through 
consciousness  of  the  determination  of  the  manifold  by  the 
transcendental  act  of  the  imagination  (synthetical  influence 
of  the  understanding  on  the  internal  sense),  which  I  have 
named  figurative  synthesis. 

This  we  can  indeed  always  perceive  in  ourselves.  We 
cannot  cogitate  a  geometrical  line  without  drawing  it  in 
thought,  nor  a  circle  without  deacribing  it,  n<ir  r^reaent  the 
three  dimensions'  of  space  without  drawing  three  lines  from 
the  same  pointP  perpendicular  to  one  another.    Wo  oavnot 

>  Lflngtfi,  breadth,  and  thickness.— IV.  *  Id  diftefent  planas,— IK 
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eren  cogitate  time,  nnless,  in  drawing  a  straight  line  (which 
JB  to  eerre  ne  the  external  ligurntive  represeatation  of  time), 
we  Sx  oar  attentioD  (to  the  act  of  the  sjathesis  of  the  mani- 
fold, whereby  we  determine  successively  the  internal  sense, 
nnd  thoa  attend  also  to  the  succesaion  of  tim  determination. 
Motion  aa  an  act  of  the  sabject  (not  as  a  determiaation  of 
an  object),'  coosequerttly  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  in 
epaue,  if  we  make  abstraction  of  apace  and  attend  merely  to 
the  act  by  which  we  determine  the  internal  sense  Recording 
to  its  form,  is  that  which  produces  the  conception  of  sacces- 
8100.  The  anderstanding,  therefore,  does  by  no  meaaajiad 
in  the  internal  sense  any  such  synthesis  of  the  manifold,  but 
produces  it,  iu  that  it  iiUects  this  sense.  At  the  same  time 
how  [the]  /  who  think  ia  ilistiaot  from  the  /  which  intuites 
itself  (other  modes  of  intuition  being  cogitable  as  at  least 
(lusaible),  and  yet  one  and  the  same  with  this  latter  as  the 
same  subject;  how,  therefore,  I  am  able  to  say:  "I,  as  an 
intelligence  and  ihinking  subject,  cognize  myself  as  an  object 
thought,  80  far  as  I  am,  moreover,  given  to  myself  in  intui- 
Ljon — oaly,  like  other  phenomena,  not  as  I  am  in  myself, 
and  as  considered  by  the  understanding,  but  merely  as  I 
appear" — is  a  question  that  has  in  it  neither  more  nor  less 
difficulty  than  the  qneation — "How  can  I  be  an  object  to 
myself,"  or  this — "How  I  can  be  an  object  ot  my  own  intui- 
tion and  interaal  perceptions."  But  that  such  mu^t  be  the 
fact,  if  we  admit  that  apace  ia  merely  a  pure  form  of 
the  phenomena  of  external  sense,  can  be  clearly  proved  by 
the  consideration  that  we  cannot  represent  time,  which  ia 
not  au  object  of  external  intuition,  iu  any  other  way  than 
under  the  image  of  a  line,  which  we  draw  in  thought,  a 
mode  of  representation  without  which  we  could  not  cognize 
the  nnity  of  itB  dimension,  and  also  that  we  are  necessitated 

'  Uotkm  of  an  vbject  in  spuco  lioes  not  belong  to  a  pure  Bclenca,  conse- 
qamlly  not  lu  seometry;  bconuw,  that  a  tbing  la  movabla  cannot  l«  fcnown 
ifrioH,  but  only  [rom  ctpetieuce.  But  tuuiioo.  coaaiderei]  tta  Uio  deaotiptiom 
of  «  Mp&M,  is  a  (lure  net  ot  the  nuoceaaivc  ijalbesis  ot  (he  iiianitold  in  oitemul 
Intnltloii  br  meKiifl  □(  productive  imagiaaUoii,  and  belongs  not  only  to  £00010117, 
but  even  la  trniiwendontol  philosophy. 
XI    — 8011K0B— T 
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to  take  our  determination  of  periods  of  timei  or  of  points  of 
time,  for  all  our  internal  perceptions  from  the  changes  which 
we  peroeive  in  oatward  things.  It  follows  that  we  most 
arrange  the  determinations  of  the  internal  sense,  as  phe- 
nomena in  time,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  we  arrange 
those  of  the  external  senses  in  space.  And  conseqaentlyy  if 
we  grant  respecting  this  latter,  that  by  means  of  them  we 
know  objects  only  in  so  far  as  we  are  affected  externally, 
we  mnst  also  -confess,  with  regard  to  the  internal  sense,  that 
by  means  of  it  we  intnite  onrselyes  only  as  we  are  internally 
affected  by  ourselves;  in  other  words,  as  regards  internal 
intuition,  we  cognisse  our  own  subject  only  as  phenomenon, 
and  not  as  it  is  in  itself.' 

§21 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  transcendental  synthesis  of  the 
manifold  content  of  representations,  consequently  in  the 
synthetical  unity  of  apperception,  I  am  conscious  of  myself, 
not  as  I  appear  to  myself,  nor  as  I  am  in  myself,  but  only 
that  /  am.  This  representation  is  a  Thought^  not  an  Intui- 
lion.  Now,  as  in  order  to  cognize  ourselves,  in  addition  to 
the  act  of  thinking,  which  subjects  the  manifold  of  every 
possible  intuition  to  the  unity  of  apperception,  there  is 
necessary  a  determinate  mode  of  intuition,  whereby  this 
manifold  is  given;  although  my  own  existence  is  certainly 
not  mere  phenomenon  (much  less  mere  illusion),  the  deter- 
mination of  my  existence*  can  only  take  place  conformably 

*  r  do  not  see  why  so  much  difficulty  should  be  found  in  admitting  that  our 
internal  sense  is  affected  by  ourselves.  Every  act  of  attention  exemplifies  it 
In  such  an  act  the  understanding  determines  the  internal  sense  by  the  syntheti- 
cal conjunction  wln'ch  it  cogitates,  conformably  to  the  internal  intuition  which 
corresponds  to  the  manifold  in  tlie  synthesis  of  the  understanding.  How  much 
the  mind  is  usually  affected  thereby  every  one  will  be  able  to  peroeive  in  himself. 

'  The  /  think  expresses  ihc  act  of  determining  my  own  existence.  My 
existence  is  thus  already  given  by  the  act  of  consciousness;  but  the  mode  in 
which  I  must  determine  my  existence,  tliat  is,  the  mode  in  which  I  must  place 
the  manifold  belonging  to  my  existence,  is  not  thereby  given.  For  this  purpose 
intuition  of  self  is  required,  and  this  intuition  pa^^sesses  a  form  given  apriori^ 
namely,  Ume,  which  is  sensuous,  and  belongs  to  our  receptivity  of  the  deter- 
minable. Now.  as  I  do  not  possess  another  intuition  of  self  which  gives  the 
determining  in  me  (of  the  spontaneity  of  which  I  am  conscious),  prior  to  the  act 
of  deUrmination,  in  the  same  manner  an  lime  gives  the  determinable,  it  is  clear 
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to  the  form  of  the  icternal  sense,  according  to  the  partiealar 
mode  in  which  the  maDifold  which  I  conjoin  is  given  in  in- 
ternal intuition,  and  I  have  therefore  no  knowledge  of  myself 
!ie  I  am,  bnt  merely  aa  I  appear  to  myself.  The  conscious- 
nesa  of  ee)f  is  thus  very  far  from  a  knowledge  of  self,  in 
which  I  do  not  use  the  categories,  whereby  I  cogitate  an 
object,  by  means  of  the  conjunction  of  the  manifold  in  one 
apperception.  In  the  same  way  aa  I  require,  in  order  to  the 
cognition  of  an  object  dietinct  from  myself,  not  only  the 
thought  of  an  object  in  general  (in  the  category),  but  also 
an  intuition  by  which  to  determine  that  general  couceptinn, 
in  the  same  way  do  I  require,  in  order  to  the  oognition  of 
myself,  not  only  the  consciousness  of  myself  or  the  thought 
that  I  think  myself,  but  in  addition  an  intuition  of  the 
manifold  in  myself,  by  which  to  determiue  this  thonght.  It 
is  true  that  I  exist  as  an  intelligence  which  is  conscious  only 
of  ils  faculty  of  conjunction  or  aynlhesiB,  but  Biibjeoted  in 
relation  to  the  manifold  which  this  intelligence  has  to  con- 
join to  a  limitative  conjunction  called  the  internal  sense. 
My  intelligence  (that  is,  1)  can  render  that  conjunction  or 
synthesis  perceptible  only  according  to  the  relations  of  time, 
which  are  quite  beyond  the  proper  sphere  of  the  conceptions 
of  the  nnderstanding,  and  conspquently  cognize  itself  in  re- 
spect to  an  intnition  (which  cannot  possibly  be  intellectual, 
nor  given  by  the  understanding),  only  as  it  appears  to  itself, 
and  not  as  it  would  cognize  itself,  if  its  intuition  were 
intellectnal. 

S  22.   Transcendental  Deduction  of  the  universally  possible  em- 

phymenl  in  experience  of  the  Pure  Conceptions 

of  the   Understanding 

In  the  metaphysical  deduction,  the  a  priori  origin  of  the 

categories  was  proved  by  their  complete  accordance  with 

Unt  I  am  uiwble  to  detenntTie  my  own  oiIsleDce  aa  tlisC  of  n  apooUineoua  heioft, 
tu\  I  koi  only  able  to  reprcBent  lo  mjgeU  ihe  Bpout«neily  of  my  thouglil,  iUmI 
it,  of  my  detcrinlnatiOD.  and  laj  eii9<enc«  rernainfl  DT«r  detennlnable  la  b  purely 
MoeuoiiB  imuiner,  thul  Ik  to  »ny,  like  the  exiBience  of  a  pheDomenon.  But  Jl  il 
becMBs  «I  Ihu  gpoDUuieity  Ihat  I  call  myielf  m  Mellismtx. 
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the  general  logical  fanctioiui  of  thought;  in  the  fraiiAeafubfi- 
tal  deduction  was  exhibited  the  posBibility  of  the  categories 
as  a  priori  cognitions  of  objects  of  an  intoition  in  general 
(§  16  and  17).  At  present  we  are  about  to  explain  the  pos- 
sibility of  cognizing,  a  priori^  by  means  of  the  categories,  all 
objects  which  can  possibly  be  presented  to  our  senses,  not, 
indeed,  according  to  the  form  of  their  intuition,  but  aooord- 
ing  to  the  laws  of  their  conjunction  or  synthesis,  and  thus, 
as  it  were,  of  prescribing  laws  to  nature,  and  even  of  render- 
ing nature  possible.  For  if  the  categories  were  adequate  to 
this  task,  it  would  not  be  evident  to  us  why  everything  that 
is  presented  to  our  senses  must  be  subject  to  those  laws 
which  have  an  a  priori  origin  in  the  understanding  itself. 

I  premise,  that  by  the  term  synthesis  of  apprehension^  I 
understand  the  combination  of  the  manifold  in  an  empirical 
intuition,  whereby  perception,  that  is,  empirical  conscious- 
ness of  the  intuition  (as  phenomenon),  is  possible. 

We  have  a  priori  forms  of  the  external  and  internal 
sensuous  intuition  in  the  representations  of  space  and  time, 
and  to  these  must  the  synthesis  of  apprehension  of  the  mani- 
fold in  a  phenonemon  be  always  conformable,  because  the 
synthesis  itself  can  only  take  place  according  to  these  forms. 
But  space  and  time  are  not  merely  forms  of  sensuous  intui- 
tion, but  xntuitions  themselves  (which  contain  a  manifold), 
and  therefore  contain  a  priori  the  determination  of  the  unity 
of  this  manifold.'  (See  the  Trans,  JEsthetic.)  Therefore  is 
tmity  of  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  without  or  within  us, 
consequently  also  a  conjunction  to  which  all  that  is  to  be 

'  Space  represented  as  an  object  (as  geometry  really  requires  it  to  be)  con- 
tains more  than  the  mere  form  of  the  intuition;  namely,  a  combination  of  the 
manifold  given  according  to  the  form  of  sensibili^  into  a  representation  that  can 
be  intuited;  so  that  the>brm  of  ihe  MuUioh  gives  us  merely  the  manifold,  but 
the/omktf  intuition  gives  unity  of  representation.  In  the  ^Esthetic  I  regarded 
this  unity  as  belonging  entirely  to  sensibiUty,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  that 
it  anlecedes  all  conceptions,  although  it  presupposes  a  synthesis  which  does  not 
belong  to  sense,  through  which  atone,  however,  all  our  conceptions  of  space 
and  Ume  are  possible.  For  as  by  means  of  this  unity  alone  (the  understanding 
determining  the  sensibility)  space  and  time  are  given  as  intuitions,  it  follows 
that  the  unity  of  this  intuition  a  priori  betongs  to  space  and  time»  and  not  to 
the  conception  of  the  understanding  (|  SO). 
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repre«ented  as  <Jetermine(1  in  spnoe  or  time  mtiBt  correspom 
given  a  priori  along  with  (not  in)  these  intnitionR,  as  the 
condition  of  the  Hyntbesis  of  all  apprehension  of  thetn.  Bat 
this  synthetical  unitj  can  be  no  other  than  that  of  the  con- 
janctioit  of  the  manifold  of  a  given  inttittion  in  general,  in  a 
primitive  act  of  conBciousnesB,  according  to  the  categories, 
but  applied  to  our  sensuous  intuition.  Consequently  all 
synthesis,  whereby  alone  is  even  perception  possible,  is 
subject  to  the  categories.  And,  as  exp<'rience  is  cc^nition 
by  means  of  conjoined  perceptions,  the  categories  are  condi 
tions  of  the  possibility  of  experience,  and  are  therefore  valid 
a  priori  for  all  objects  of  experience. 

When,  then,  for  example,  I  make  the  empirical  intuition 
of  a  house  by  apprehension  of  the  manifold  contained  therein 
into  a  perception,  the  necesaary  unity  of  space  and  of  my  ex- 
tern&I  sensuous  intuition  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  act, 
and  I,  as  it  were,  draw  the  form  of  the  houae  conformably 
t-o  this  synthetical  unity  of  the  uianifold  in  space.  Bat  this 
very  synthetical  unity  remains,  even  when  I  abstract  the 
form  of  space,  and  has  its  seat  in  the  understanding,  and  is 
in  fact  the  category  of  the  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous  in 
an  intuition;  that  is  to  say,  the  category  of  qwtntitff,  to 
which  the  aforesaid  synthesis  of  apprehension,  that  is,  tha 
perception,  must  be  completely  conformable.' 

To  take  another  example,  when  I  perceive  the  freezing 
of  water,  I  apprehend  two  states  (fluidity  and  solidity), 
which  as  such  stand  toward  each  other  mutually  in  a  rela- 
tion of  time.  But  in  the  time,  which  I  place  as  an  internal 
iotaitton,  at  the  foundation  of  this  phenomenon,  I  represent 
to  myself  synthetical  unitt/  of  the  manifold,  without  which 
the  aforesaid  relation  could  not  be  given  in  an  intuition  as 
rfeteriKinerf  (in  regard  to  the  sucoeseion  of  time).     Now  this 

>  la  Uiis  nuumer  Ic  ii  proreil.  thai  tbe  ajulbeaia  cf  apprebenBion.  which  U 
•mplrical,  muat  necesaarily  bo  ctonfonnHble  to  the  Bjnlteaii  of  sppenMptiOD, 
vhioh  is  IntenectoBl,  and  ooDUined  a  priori  ia  tbe  category.  It  la  ods  uiil  llM 
*—  «pan(>nelt]r  which  nt  on*  time,  uadar  the  noma  of  imiigi nation,  at  snoUisr 
ander  that  of  Dnderacandlng,  produces  conjunction  Id  Um  manlfidd  of  Ir" ''"■*" 
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synthetical  unity,  as  the  a  priori  condition  ander  whiob  I 
conjoin  the  manifold  of  an  intaitioni  is,  if  I  make  abstraction 
of  the  permanent  fonn  of  my  internal  intuition  (that  is  to 
say,  of  time),  the  category  of  eauM,  by  means  of  which, 
when  applied  to  my  sensibility,  /  determine  everything  (kai 
occurs  according  to  relatione  of  time.  Consequently  apprehen- 
sion in  such  an  event,  and  the  event  itself,  as  far  as  regards 
the  possibility  of  its  perception,  stands  under  the  conception 
of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect:  and  so  in  all  other  cases. 

Categories  are  conceptions  which  prescribe  laws  a  priori 
to  phenomena,  consequently  to  nature  as  the  complex  of  all 
phenomena  (natura  materialiter  apectata).  And  now  the 
question  arises — inasmuch  as  these  categories  are  not  de- 
rived  from  nature,  and  do  not  regulate  themselves  accord- 
ing to  her  as  their  model  (for  in  that  case  they  would  be 
empirical) — how  it  is  conceivable  that  nature  must  regulate 
herself  according  to  them,  in  other  words,  how  the  cat^o- 
ries  can  determine  a  priori  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  of 
nature,  and  yet  not  derive  their  origin  from  her.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  solution  of  this  enigma. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  the 
laws  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  must  harmonize  with  the 
understanding  and  with  its  a  priori  form — that  is,  its  faculty 
of  conjoining  the  manifold — than  it  is  to  understand  how  the 
phenomena  themselves  must  correspond  with  the  a  priori 
form  of  our  sensuous  intuition.  For  laws  do  not  exist  in 
the  phenomena  any  more  than  the  phenomena  exist  as  things 
in  themselves.  Laws  do  not  exist  except  by  relation  to  the 
subject  in  which  the  phenomena  inhere,  in  so  far  as  it  pos- 
sesses understanding,  just  as  phenomena  have  no  existence 
except  by  relation  to  the  same  existing  subject  in  so  far  as 
^t  has  senses.  To  things  as  things  in  themselves,  conform- 
ability  to  law  must  necessarily  belong  independently  of  an 
understanding  to  cognize  them.  But  phenomena  are  only 
representations  of  things  which  are  utterly  unknown  in  re- 
spect to  what  they  are  in  themselves.    But  as  mere  repre- 
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sentAtions,  they  stand  under  no  law  of  conjuaction  except 
thill  which  the  conjoiniDg  faculty  prescribes.  Now  that 
which  coDJoins  the  manifold  of  sensuous  intuition  is  ini- 
aginatioD,  a  mental  act  to  which  understanding  contributoa 
unity  of  intellectual  synthesis,  and  sensibility,  manifolduess 
of  apprehension.  Now  as  all  possible  perception  depends  on 
the  synthesis  of  apprehension,  ana  this  empirical  synthesis 
itself  on  the  transcendental,  consequently  on  the  categories, 
it  is  evident  that  all  possible  perceptions,  and  therefore  every- 
thing that  can  attain  to  empirical  consciousness,  that  is,  all 
phenomena  of  nature,  must,  as  regards  their  conjunction,  be 
subject  to  the  categories.  And  nature  (considered  merely 
BB  Dstare  in  general)  is  dependent  on  them  as  the  original 
groond  of  her  necessary  oonformability  to  law  (as  natura 
formaliier  spectata).  But  the  pure  faculty  (of  the  undei- 
standing)  of  prescribing  laws  a  priori  to  phenomena  by 
means  of  mere  categories,  is  not  competent  to  unounce 
other  or  more  laws  than  those  on  which  a  nature  in  gen- 
eral, aa  a  conformability  to  law  of  phenomena  of  space  and 
time,  depends.  Particular  laws,  inasmuch  as  they  concern 
empirically  determined  phenomena,  cannot  be  entirely  de- 
duced from  pure  laws,  although  they  all  stand  under  them. 
Experience  must  be  superadded  in  order  to  know  these 
particular  laws;  but  in  regard  to  experience  in  general, 
and  everything  that  can  be  cognized  as  an  object  thereof, 
the-se  a  priori  laws  are  our  only  rule  and  guide. 

g  23.   ResuU  of  Otis  Deduction  of  the  Concefitiona  of  ine 

Under  sla  tiding 
We  cannot  think  any  object  except  by  means  of  the  cate- 
gories; we  cannot  cognize  any  thought  except  by  means  of 
intoilioDfl  corresponding  to  these  conceptions.  Now  all  our 
mtoitions  are  sensuous,  and  our  cognition,  in  so  far  as  the 
object  of  it  is  given,  is  empirical.  But  empirical  cognition 
is  experieaee;  eonseqaently  no  a  priori  cognition  is  possible 
tor  OB,  except  of  objects  of  possible  experience.' 
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But  this  cognition,  which  is  limited  to  objectB  of  experi- 
ence, is  not  for  that  reason  derived  entirely  from  experience, 
bat — and  this  is  asserted  of  the  pure  intoitiions  and  the  pure 
conceptions  of  the  anderstanding — ^there  are,  onqnestiionably, 
elements  of  cognition,  which  exist  in  the  mind  a  priori.  Now 
there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  a  necessary  harmony  of  ex- 
perience with  the  conceptions  of  its  objects  can  be  cogitated. 
Either  experience  malces  these  conceptions  possible,  or  the 
conceptions  make  experience  possible.  The  former  of  these 
statements  will  not  hold  good  with  respect  to  the  categories 
(nor  in  regard  to  pure  sensaoos  intuition),  for  they  are  a 
priori  conceptions,  and  therefore  independent  of  experience. 
The  assertion  of  an  empirical  origin  would  attribute  to  them 
a  sort  of  generatio  cequivoca.  Consequentiy,  nothing  remains 
but  to  adopt  the  second  altematiye  (which  presents  us  with  a 
system,  as  it  were,  of  the  Epigenesis  of  pare  reason),  namely, 
that  on  the  part  of  the  understanding  the  categories  do  con- 
tain the  grounds  of  the  possibility  of  all  experience.  Bat 
with  respect  to  the  questions  how  they  make  experience  pos- 
sible, and  what  are  the  principles  of  the  possibility  thereof 
with  which  they  present  us  in  their  application  to  phenom- 
ena, the  following  section  on  the  transcendental  exercise 
of  the  faculty  of  judgment  will  inform  the  reader. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  some  one  may  propose  a  species 
of  prce/ormaiion'Sffstem  of  pure  reason — ^a  middle  way  be- 
tween the  two— to  wit,  that  the  categories  are  neither  innate 
and  first  a  priori  principles  of  cognition,  nor  derived  from 
experience,  bat  are  merely  subjective  aptitudes  for  thought 
implanted  in  us  contemporaneously  with  our  existence,  which 
were  so  ordered  and  disposed  by  our  Creator,  that  their  ex- 
ercise perfectly  harmonizes  with  the  laws  of  nature  which 

aet  of  fhaugJU  are  by  no  meaziB  Hmitad  by  the  oonditkniB  of  oar  sensiioiis  intiri- 
tkm,  but  hm  an  nnboonded  sphere  ci  action.  It  it  only  tha  oqgnitioQ  of  the 
object  of  thought^  the  dctermhiinc  of  the  object^  which  requires  hitoition.  In 
the  absence  of  faitaltlon,  oar  thought  cf  an  object  may  stm  hare  true  and  osefal 
oonsequenoea  in  regard  to  the  ezeroise  of  reason  by  the  aabjeoli.  Butaa  this 
exercise  of  reason  is  not  always  directed  on  the  determination  ai  the  object^  ia 
other  words,  on  cognition  thereof,  but  also  on  the  determiiiatioa  oi  the  anljMt 
and  its  folillon,  1  do  not  intend  to  treat  of  it  hi  thia  place. 
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regulate  experieuce.  Now,  not  to  mention  that  witli  such 
a  hypothesis  it  is  irapoasiblo  to  say  at  whnt  point  we  must 
stop  in  the  employment  of  predetermined  aptitudes,  the  fact 
that  the  categories  would  in  this  case  entirely  lose  that  char- 
acter of  necessity  which  is  essentially  involved  in  the  very 
conception  of  tliem,  is  a  conclusive  objection  to  it.  The 
conception  of  cause,  for  example,  which  expresses  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  effect  under  a  presupposed  condition,  woald 
be  false,  if  it  rested  only  upon  such  an  arbitrury  subjective 
necessity  of  uniting  certain  empirical  representations  accord- 
ing to  such  a  rule  of  relation.  I  could  not  then  say — "The 
effect  is  connected  with  its  cause  in  the  object  (that  is,  nec- 
eesarily),"  but  only,  "I  am  so  constituted  that  I  can  think 
this  representation  as  so  connected,  and  not  otherwise." 
Now  this  is  just  what  the  sceptic  wants.  For  in  this  case, 
all  our  knowledge,  depending  on  the  supposed  objective 
validity  of  our  judgment,  is  nothing  bat  mere  illusion;  nor 
would  there  be  wanting  people  who  would  deny  any  such 
subjective  necessity  in  respect  to  themselves,  though  they 
must  feel  it.  At  all  events,  wo  could  not  dispute  with  any 
one  on  that  which  merely  depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
his  subject  is  organized. 

ShoTi  view  of  the  above  Deduction 
The  foregoing  deduction  is  an  exposition  of  the  pure 
conceptions  of  the  understanding  (and  with  them  of  all  the- 
oretical a  priori  cognition),  as  principles  of  the  possibility 
of  experience,  but  of  experience  as  the  determination  of  all 
phenomena  in  apace  and  time  in  general — of  experience, 
Bnally,  from  the  principle  of  the  original  synthetical  unity 
of  apperception,  as  the  form  of  the  understanding  in  relation 
to  time  and  space  as  original  forma  of  sensibility. 

1  consider  the  division  by  paragraphs  to  be  necessary  only 
Dp  to  this  point,  because  we  had  to  treat  of  the  elementary 
conceptions.  As  we  now  proceed  to  the  exposition  of  the 
empioymeut  of  these,  I  shall  not  designate  the  chapters  in 
this  maoner  any  further. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL   ANALYTIC— BOOK  II 

ANALYTIC  OF  PRINCIPLES 

General  logic  is  constructed  upon  a  plan  which  coioeideB 
exactly  with  the  division  of  the  higher  faculties  of  cognition. 
These  are,  Understanding j  Judgment,  and  Reason.  This  sci* 
ence,  accordingly,  treats  in  its  analytic  of  CbncepiionSf  Judg- 
ments, and  Conclusions  in  exact  correspondence  with  the  func- 
tions and  order  of  those  mental  powers  which  we  include 
generally  under  the  generic  denomination  of  understanding. 

As  this  merely  formal  logic  makes  abstraction  of  all  con- 
tent of  cognition,  whether  pure  or  empirical,  and  occupies 
itself  with  the  mere  form  of  thought  (discursive  cognition), 
it  must  contain  in  its  analytic  a  canon  for  reason.  For  the 
form  of  reason  has  its  law,  which,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  particular  nature  of  the  cognition  about  which 
it  is  employed,  can  be  discovered  a  priori,  by  the  simple 
analysis  of  the  action  of  reason  into  its  momenta. 

Transcendental  logic,  limited  as  it  is  to  a  determinate 
content,  that  of  pure  a  priori  cognitions,  to  wit,  cannot  imi- 
tate general  Ic^c  in  this  division.  For  it  is  evident  that  the 
transcendental  employment  of  reason  is  not  objectively  valid, 
and  therefore  does  not  belong  to  the  logic  of  truth  (that  is,  to 
analytic),  but,  as  a  logic  of  illusion,  occupies  a  particular  de- 
partment in  the  scholastic  system  under  the  name  of  tran- 
scendental Dialectic, 

Understanding  and  judgment  accordingly  possess  in  tran- 
scendental logic  a  canon  of  objectively  valid,  and  therefore 
true  exercise,  and  are  comprehended  in  the  analytical  de- 
partment of  that  logic.  But  reason,  in  her  endeavors  to 
arrive  by  a  priori  means  at  some  true  statement  concerning 
objects,  and  to  extend  cognition  beyond  the  bounds  of  pos- 
sible experience,  is  altc^ether  dialectic,  and  her  illusory 
assertions  cannot  be  constructed  into  a  canon  such  as  an 
analytic  ought  to  contain. 
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Aooordingly,  Ibe  analytic  of  principles  will  be  merely  a 
canoD  lor  \\ie  faculty  of  judginenl,  for  the  inatructioa  of  this 
faculty  in  ita  application  to  phenooieDa  of  the  pure  concep- 
tions of  the  anderstanding,  which  contain  the  neoessnry  con- 
dition for  the  establishment  of  a  priori  laws.  *  Ou  this  ac- 
count, atthoogh  the  subject  of  the  following  cbaptera  is  the 
especial  principles  of  understanding,  I  shall  make  use  of  the 
term  "Doctrine  of  the /acuity  of  judgment,"  in  order  to  define 
more  particatarly  my  present  purpose. 

INTRODUCTION 

OP  THE  TBAN3CENUENTAL   FACULTY  OF  JUDGMENT 

IN   GENERAL 

[f  understanding  in  general  be  defined  as  the  faculty  of 
laws  or  niles,  the  faculty  of  judgment  may  be  termed  the 
faculty  of  sttbsumption  under  these  rules;  that  ia,  of  distin- 
guishing whether  this  or  that  does  or  does  not  stand  under 
a  given  rule  (casus  daUe  legis).  General  logic  contains  no 
directions  or  precepts  for  the  faculty  of  judgment,  nor  can 
it  contain  any  such.  For  as  it  mak^  abstraction  of  all  content 
of  cognition,  no  duty  is  left  for  it,  except  that  of  exposing 
an:ilytically  the  mere  form  of  cognitina  in  conceptions,  judg- 
meois  and  conclusions,  and  of  thereby  establishing  formal 
rnlea  for  all  exercise  of  the  understanding.  Now  if  this 
logic  wished  to  give  some  general  direction  bow  we  should 
subsume  under  these  rules,  that  is,  how  we  should  distin- 
guish whether  this  or  that  did  or  did  not  stand  under  them, 
this  again  could  not  be  done  otherwise  than  by  means  of  a 
rule.  But  this  rule,  precisely  because  it  is  a  rule,  requires 
for  itself  direction  from  the  faculty  of  judgment.  Thus,  it 
is  evident  that  the  understanding  is  capable  of  being  in- 
'structed  by  rnles,  but  that  the  judgment  is  a  peculiar  talent, 
which  does  not,  and  cannot  require  tuition,  but  only  exer- 
cise. This  faculty  is  therefore  the  specific  quality  of  the 
so-called  mother-wit,  the  want  of  which  no  scholastic 
pUaeoAn  compensate.     For  although  education  may  furniah, 
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and,  as  it  were,  ingraft  upon  a  limited  nnderatanding  rules 
borrowed  from  other  minds,  yet  the  power  of  employing 
these  rules  correctly  most  belong  to  the  papil  himself;  and 
DO  rule  which  we  can  prescribe  to  him  with  this  purpose, 
is,  in  the  absence  or  deficiency  of  this  gift  of  nature,  se- 
cure from  misuse.'  A  physician  therefore,  a  judge  or  a 
statesman,  may  hare  in  his  head  many  admirable  patho- 
logical, juridical,  or  political  rules,  in  a  degree  that  may 
enable  him  to  be  a  profound  teacher  in  his  particular  sci- 
ence, and  yet  in  the  application  of  these  rules  he  may  very 
possibly  blunder — either  because  he  is  wanting  in  natural 
judgment  (though  not  in  understanding),  and  while  he  can 
comprehend  the  general  in  abstracU)^  cannot  distinguish 
whether  a  particular  case  in  concreto  ought  to  rank  under 
the  former;  or  because  his  faculty  of  judgment  has  not  been 
sufficiently  exercised  by  examples  and  real  practice.  In- 
deed, the  grand  and  only  use  of  examples  is  to  sharpen  the 
judgment.  For  as  regards  the  correctness  and  precision  of 
the  insight  of  the  understanding,  examples  are  commonly 
injurious  rather  than  otherwise,  because,  as  castis  in  terminis, 
they  seldom  adequately  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  rule.  Be- 
sides, they  often  weaken  the  pov^er  of  our  understanding  to 
apprehend  rules  or  laws  in  their  universality,  independently 
of  particular  circumstances  of  experience;  and  hence,  accus- 
tom us  to  employ  them  more  as  formulae  than  as  principles. 
Examples  are  thus  the  go-cart  of  the  judgment,  Which  he 
who  is  naturally  deficient  in  that  faculty  cannot  afford 
to  dispense  with. 

But  although  general  logic  cannot  giv^  directions  to  the 
faculty  of  judgment,  the  case  is  very  different  as  regards 
transcendental  logic,   insomuch  that   it  appears  to  be  the 


1  Deficieucy  in  judgmeut  is  properly  that  which  ia  called  stupidity;  and  for 
Buch  a  failing  we  Imow  no  remedy.  A  duU  or  narrow-minded  persoa,  to  whoa 
nothing  ia  wanting  but  a  proper  degree  of  understanding,  may  bo  improred  by 
tuition,  even  so  tar  as  to  deserve  the  epithet  of  kamed.  But  as  such  persons 
frequently  labor  under  a  deficiency  in  the  faoolty  of  judgment^  li  is  not  unooni- 
mon  to  find  men  extremely  learned,  who  in  the  application  of  their  adenoa 
betray  to  a  lamentable  degree  this  irremediable  wanL 
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espoeiftl  duty  of  the  latter  to  secure  and  direct,  by  means  of 
determinate  rules,  tbe  faculty  of  judgment  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  pure  understanding.  For,  as  a  doctrine,  that  is, 
as  an  endeavor  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  anderatanding 
in  regard  to  pure  a  priori  cogoitiotis,  philosophy  is  worse 
than  aaelesa,  since  from  all  the  attempts  hitherto  made  little 
or  no  ground  has  been  gained.  But,  as  a  cntique,  in  order 
to  guard  against  the  mistakes  of  the  faculty  of  judgment 
(lapsus  judicit)  in  the  employment  of  the  few  pure  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding  which  we  possess,  although  its 
ose  is  in  this  case  purely  negative,  philosophy  is  called  apon 
to  apply  all  its  acuteness  and  penetration. 

Bat  transeendental  philosophy  has  this  peculiarity,  that 
besides  indicating  the  rule,  or  rather  the  general  condition 
for  rulefl,  which  is  given  in  the  pure  conception  of  the  under- 
standing, it  can,  at  the  same  time,  indicate  a  priori  the  case 
to  vhich  the  rule  must  be  applied.  The  cause  of  the  aa- 
perionty  which,  in  this  respect,  transcendental  philosophy 
poaseseea  above  all  other  sciences  except  mathematics,  lies 
ia  this; — it  treats  of  conceptions  which  must  relate  a  priori 
to  their  objects,  whose  objective  validity  consequently  cannot 
he  demonstrated  a  posteriori,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  obligation  of  presenting,  in  general  but  snf&cient  teats, 
the  conditions  under  which  objects  can  be  given  in  harmony 
with  those  conceptions;  otherwise  they  would  be  mere 
logical  forme,  without  content,  and  not  pure  conceptions 
of  the  understanding. 
"  Our  transcendental  doctrine  of  the  faculty  of  judgment 
will  contain  two  chapters.  The  Erst  will  treat  of  the  sen- 
suous condition  under  which  alone  pure  conceptions  of  the 
understanding  can  be  employed — that  is,  of  the  sc?iemaiiam 
of  the  pure  understanding.  The  second  will  treitt  of  those 
synthetical  judgments  which  are  derived  a  priori  from  pure 
coQoep^ons  of  the  understanding  under  those  conditions, 
and  which  lie  a  ^t&n' at  the  foundation  of  all  other  cogni- 
tions, that  is  to  eay,  it  will  treat  of  the  principles  of  the  pure 
anderstanding. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL   DOCTRINE  OP   THE   FACULTY  OP 
JUDGMENT,  OR   ANALYTIC  OP   PRINCIPLES 

CHAPTER  I 

OF  THE  SCHEMATISM  OF  THE  PURE  OONOEPTION  OF  THl 

UKDEBSTANDINQ 

In  all  sabsumptions  of  an  object  under  a  conception,  the 
representation  of  the  object  most  be  homogeneous  with 
the  conception ;  in  other  wordsi  the  ccmoeption  most  contain 
that  which  is  represented  in  the  object  to  be  subsumed  under 
it.  For  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  expressiony  An  object  is 
contained  under  a  conception.  Thus  the  empirical  concep- 
tion of  a  plate  is  homogeneous  with  the  pure  geometrical 
conception  of  a  drcU^  inasmuch  as  the  roundness  which  is 
cogitated  in  the  former  is  intuited  in  the  latter. 

But  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  when  com- 
pared with  empirical  intuitions,  or  even  with  sensuous  in- 
tuitions in  general,  are  quite  heterogeneous,  and  never  can 
be  discovered  in  any  intuition.  How  then  is  the  subsump- 
turn  of  the  latter  under  the  former,  and  consequently  the 
application  of  the  categories  to  phenomena,  possible? — ^For 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  example,  Causality  can  be  intuited 
through  the  senseS|  and  is  contained  in  the  phenomenon. — 
This  natural  and  important  question  forms  the  real  caose 
of  the  necessity  of  a  transcendental  doctrine  of  the  faculty  ot 
judgment,  with  the  purpose,  to  wit,  of  showing  how  pure 
conceptions  of  the  understanding  can  be  applied  to  phe- 
nomena. In  all  other  sciences,  where  the  conceptions  by 
which  the  object  is  thought  in  the  general  are  not  so  di£Eerent 
and  heterogeneous  from  those  which  represent  the  object 
in  conereto — as  it  is  given,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  insti- 
tute any  special  inquiries  concerning  the  applioatton  of 
the  former  to  the  latter. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear,  that  there  must  be  soma  tldid 
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tbiug,  which  on  the  one  side  ia  homogeneoas  wiib  the  cate- 
gory. Rwl  with  the  jihenomenon  on  the  other,  and  so  innkes 
the  application  of  the  former  to  th«  latter  possible.  Thia 
mi-diating  repregentation  mast  he  pure  (witbout  any  empiri- 
cal coulent),  and  yet  mast  on  the  one  aide  bo  inleUeciual, 
on  the  other  itenavous.  Sach  a  refNreeeDtatioQ  is  the  tran- 
gevndenfat  schema. 

The  conception  of  the  nnderstanding  contains  pure 
synthetical  nnity  of  the  manifold  in  general.  Time,  as  the 
foriitftl  condition  of  the  miinifold  of  the  internal  Benee,  con- 
sequently of  the  conjunction  of  all  representstiona,  containa 
A  priori  a  manifold  in  the  pore  intuition.  Now  a  tran- 
scendental determination  of  time  is  so  far  homogeneous  vith 
the  category,  which  constitutes  the  unity  thereof,  that  it  ia 
nniveraal,  and  reata  upon  a  rule  a  priori.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  la  so  far  homogeneous  with  the  phenomenon,  inaa- 
moch  as  time  ia  contained  in  every  empirical  representation 
of  the  manifold.  Tbna  an  application  of  the  category  to 
phenomena  becomes  poaaible,  by  meanaof  the  tranaoendental 
determLnation  of  time,  which,  as  the  schema  of  the  concep- 
tipRs  of  the  understanding,  mediates  the  subaumption  of  the 
latter  under  the  former. 

After  what  baa  been  proved  in  our  deduction  of  the 
cat^ories,  no  one,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  can  hesitate  as  to 
the  proper  deoiaion  of  the  question,  whether  the  employment 
of  these  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  ought  to  be 
merely  empirical  or  also  transcendental;  in  other  words, 
whether  the  categoriea,  us  conditions  of  a  possible  experi- 
ence, relate  d  priori  aolely  to  phenomena,  or  whether,  aa 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  things  in  general,  their  appli- 
eattoD  can  be  extended  to  objects  as  things  in  themaelvee. 
For  we  have  there  seen  that  oonoeptiona  are  quite  impossi- 
ble, aticl  utterly  without  signification,  unless  either  to  them, 
oral  least  to  the  elementa  of  which  they  consist,  an  object 
be  giveo;  and  that,  consequently,  they  cannot  possibly 
Apply  to  objects  as  things  ia  themselves  witbont  regard  to 
the  question  whether  and  bow  those  may  be  given  to  us; 
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and  further,  that  the  only  manner  in  which  objects  can  be 
given  to  us,  is  by  means  of  the  modification  of  oar  sensi- 
bility ;  and  finally,  that  pure  a  priori  conceptionSy  in  addi- 
tion to  the  function  of  the  understanding  in  the  category, 
must  contain  a  priori  formal  conditions  of  sensibility  (of  the 
internal  sense,  namely),  which  again  contain  the  general 
condition  under  which  alone  the  category  can  be  applied  to 
any  object.  This  formal  and  pure  condition  of  sensibility, 
to  which  the  conception  of  the  understanding  is  restricted  in 
its  employment,  we  shall  name  the  schema  of  the  conception 
of  the  understanding,  and  the  procedure  of  the  understand- 
ing with  these  schemata,  we  shall  call  the  Sehematiam  of  the 
pure  understanding. 

The  Schema  is,  in  itself^  always  a  mere  product  of 
the  imagination.'  But  as  the  synthesis  of  imagination  has 
for  its  aim  no  single  intuition,  but  merely  unity  in  the  deter- 
mination of  sensibility,  the  schema  is  clearly  distinguishable 
from  the  image.      Thus,  if  I  place  five  points  one  after 

another, this  ismn  image  of  the  number  five.     On 

the  other  hand,  if  I  only  think  a  number  in  general,  which 
may  be  either  five  or  a  hundred,  this  thought  is  rather  the 
representation  of  a  method  of  representing  in  an  image  a 
sum  {e.g.j  a  thousand)  in  conformity  with  a  conception,  than 
the  image  itself,  an  image  which  I  should  find  some  little 
difficulty  in  reviewing,  and  comparing  with  the  conception. 
Now  this  representation  of  a  general  procedure  of  the 
imagination  to  present  its  image  to  a  conception,  I  call 
the  schema  of  this  conception. 

In  truth,  it  is  not  images  of  objects,  but  schemata,  which 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  pare  sensuous  conceptions.  No 
image  could  ever  be  adequate  to  our  conception  of  a  triangle 
in  general.  Fojr  the  generalness  of  the  conception  it  never 
could  attain  to,  as  this  includes  under  itself  all  triangles, 
whether  right-angled,  acute-angled,  etc.,  while  the  image 
would  always  be  limited  to  a  single  part  of  this  sphere.  The 
schema  of    the  triangle  can  exist   nowhere  else  than  in 

>  See  note  at  pege  VS. — TV*. 
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fbt,  and  it  indicateB  a  rate  of  the  B^otheflia  of  the 
^nation  in  regard  to  pure  fignres  in  space.  Still  tesR 
1  object  of  experience,  or  an  image  of  the  object,  ever 
adeqoftte  to  the  empirifal  conception.  On  the  conirarj,  the 
conception  always  relates  immedtatel;  to  tlie  schema  of 
the  imagination,  as  a  rale  for  the  determination  of  oar  intui- 
tion, in  conformity  with  a  certain  general  conception.  The 
conception  of  a  dog  indicates  a  rule,  according  to  which  my 
iomgination  can  delineate  the  figure  of  a  tonr-footed  animni 
in  genera),  without  being  limited  to  any  particular  individual 
form  which  experience  presents  to  rae,  or  indeed  to  any  poe- 
aible  image  that  I  can  represent  to  myself  in  coticrtto.  This 
schematism  of  our  uaderstaodiug  in  regard  to  phenomena 
and  their  mere  form,  is  an  art,  hidden  in  the  depths  of  the 
human  son!,  whose  true  modes  of  action  we  shall  only  with 
difficolty  discover  and  unveil.  Thus  much  only  can  we 
say:  The  imaffe  is  a  product  of  the  empirical  faculty  of 
the  productive  imagination — the  nchema  of  sensuoua  concep- 
tions (of  Ggures  in  space,  for  example)  is  a  product,  and, 
as  it  were,  a  monogram  of  the  pure  imagination  a  priori, 
whereby  and  according  to  which  images  first  become  possi- 
ble, which,  however,  can  be  connected  with  the  conception 
only  mediately  by  means  of  the  schema  which  they  indicate, 
and  are  in  tbemselvps  never  fully  adequate  to  it.  On  the 
ftther  hand,  the  schema  of  a  pure  conception  of  the  under- 
standing is  something  thai  cannot  be  reduced  into  any  image 
— it  ifi  nothing  else  than  the  pure  synthesia  expressed  by 
the  category,  conformnbly  to  a  rule  of  unity  according  to 
«>nceptions.  It  is  a  tranecendental  product  of  the  imagt> 
nation,  a  product  which  eoneerna  the  determination  of  the 
internal  sense,  according  to  conditions  of  its  form  (time)  in 
respect  to  all  representations,  in  so  far  as  these  repreaenta- 
ttona  must  be  conjoined  a  priori  in  one  conception,  oonform- 
ftbly  to  the  unity  of  apperception. 

Without  entering  upon  a  dry  and  tedioQB  analysia  of 
the  esaential  requisites  of  transcendental  schemata  of  the 
B  conceptions  of  the  nnderstanding,  we  shall  rather  pro- 
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ceed  at  once  to  give  an  explanation  of  them  aooording  to 
the  order  of  the  categorieSy  and  in  connection  therewith. 

For  the  external  sense  the  pore  image  of  all  qnantities 
{quaniorum)  is  space;  the  pnre  image  of  all  objects  of  sense 
in  general  is  time.  But  the  pore  schema  of  quatUU;/  {guan- 
tiiatts)^  as  a  conception  of  the  anderstandingi  is  number^  a 
representation  which  comprehends  the  successive  addition 
of  one  to  one  (homogeneons  quantities).  Thus,  number  is 
nothing  else  than  the  unity  of  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold 
in  a  homogeneous  intuitioui  by  means  of  my  generating  time' 
itself  in  my  apprehension  of  ihe  intuition. 

Reality,  in  the  pure  conception  of  the  understanding,  is 
that  which  corresponds  to  a  sensation  in  general;  that,  conse- 
quently, the  conception  of  which  indicates  a  being  (in  time). 
Negation  is  that  the  conception  of  which  represents  a  not- 
being  (in  time).  The  opposition  of  these  two  consists  there- 
fore in  the  difference  of  one  and  the  same  time,  as  a  time 
filled  or  a  time  empty.  Now  as  time  is  only  the  form  of 
intuition,  consequently  of  objects  as  phenomena,  that  which 
in  objects  corresponds  to  sensation  is  the  transcendental 
matter  of  all  objects  as  things  in  themselves  {SachheUf 
reality).  Now  every  sensation  has  a  degree  or  quantity  by 
which  it  can  fill  time,  that  is  to  say,  the  internal  sense  in 
respect  of  the  representation  of  an  object,  more  or  less,  until 
it  vanishes  into  nothing  (=- 0 »» ne^a^to).  Thus  there  is  a 
relation  and  connection  between  reality  and  negation,  or 
rather  a  transition  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  which 
makes  every  reality  representable  to  us  as  a  quantum;  and 
the  schema  of  a  reality  as  the  quantity  of  something  in  so 
far  as  it  fills  time,  is  exactly  this  continuous  and  uniform 
generation  of  the  reality  in  time,  as  we  descend  in  time  from 
the  sensation  which  has  a  certain  degree,  down  to  the  van- 
ishing thereof,  or  gradually  ascend  from  negation  to  the 
quantity  thereof. 

The  schema  of  substance  is  the  permanence  of  the  real  in 

*  I  generate  time  beoMiae  I  generate  aucceaeioD,  name!/,  in  the  aooaeirift 
addition  of  one  to  one. — J^. 
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time;  that  i?,  the  representation  of  it  as  a  subatratum  of  tlie 
empirical  determination  of  time;  a  substratum  whicli  there- 
fore reaiaitiB,  while  all  else  changes.  (Time  passes  pot,  but 
in  it  passes  the  existence  of  the  changeable.  To  time, 
llicrefore,  wbiuh  is  itself  unchangeable  and  permanent,  cor- 
responds that  which  in  the  phenomenon  is  unchangeable  in 
existence,  that  is,  substance,  and  it  is  only  by  it  that  the 
flucoesBion  and  coexistence  of  phenomena  can  be  determined 
ia  regard  to  time.) 

The  aohema  of  cause  and  of  the  causality  of  a  thing  is  the 
real  which,  when  posited,  is  always  followed  by  something 
else.  It  consists,  therefore,  in  the  succession  of  the  mani- 
fold, in  so  far  as  that  succession  is  subjected  to  a  rule. 

The  schema  of  community  (reciprocity  of  action  and  re- 
action), or  the  reciprocal  causality  of  substances  in  respect 
of  their  accidents,  is  the  coexistence  of  the  determina- 
ttotis  of  the  oBe  with  those  of  the  other,  according  to 
a  geneml  rule. 

The  Bchema  of  possibility  is  the  accordance  of  the  syu- 
tfaesis  of  different  representations  with  the  conditions  of  time 
ia  general  (as,  for  example,  opposites  cannot  exist  together 
St  the  same  time  in  the  same  thing,  but  only  after  each 
Wher),  and  ia  therefore  the  determination  of  the  representa- 
tion of  a  thing  at  any  time. 

The  schema  of  reality'  is  existence  in  a  determined  time. 

The  schema  of  necessity  is  the  existence  of  an  object  in 
all  time. 

It  IB  clear,  from  all  this,  that  the  schema  of  the  category 
'^f  quantity  contains  and  represents  the  generation  (synthesis) 
'>f  time  itself,  in  the  successive  apprehension  of  an  object; 
tbe  schema  of  quality  the  synthesis  of  sensation  with  the 
representation  of  time,  or  the  filling  up  of  time;  the  schema 
^f  relation  the  relation  of  perceptions  to  each  other  in  all 
time  (that  is,  according  to  a  rule  of  the  determinatioo 
of  time):  and  finally,  the  schema  of  modality  and  its  oate- 

,       '  H^'tifcUKO.    lu  the  l&ble  of  categoiiM  It  ia  callAd  Bxiatwoe  (DM^fn). 
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gories,  time  itself,  as  the  correlative  of  the  determination  of 
an  object — whether  it  does  belong  to  time,  and  how.  The 
schemata,  therefore,  are  nothing  bat  a  priori  determinations 
of  time  according  to  rules,  and  these,  in  regard  to  all  possible 
objects,  following  the  arrangement  of  the  categories,  relate 
to  the  series  in  time,  the  content  in  Ume^  the  order  in  time^  and 
finally,  to  the  complex  or  totality  in  time. 

Hence  it  is  apparent  that  the  schematism  of  the  under- 
standing, by  means  of  the  transcendental  synthesis  of  the 
imagination,  amounts  to  nothing  else  than  the  unity  of 
the  manifold  of  intuition  in  the  internal  sense,  and  thus 
indirectly  to  the  unity  of  apperception,  as  a  function  corre- 
sponding to  the  internal  sense  (a  receptivity).  Thus,  the 
schemata  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  are 
the  true  and  only  conditions  whereby  our  understanding 
receives  an  application  to  objects,  and  consequently  signifi- 
cance.  Finally,  therefore,  the  categories  are  only  capable 
of  empirical  use,  inasmuch  as  they  serve  merely  to  subject 
phenomena  to  the  universal  rules  of  synthesis,  by  means  of 
an  a  priori  necessary  unity  (on  account  of  the  necessary  union 
of  all  consciousness  in  one  original  apperception);  and  so 
to  render  them  susceptible  of  a  complete  connection  in  one 
experience.  But  within  this  whole  of  possible  experience 
lie  all  our  cognitions,  and  in  the  universal  relation  to  this 
experience  consists  transcendental  truth,  which  antecedes  all 
empirical  truth,  and  renders  the  latter  possible. 

It  is,  however,  evident  at  first  sight,  that  although  the 
schemata  of  sensibility  are  the  sole  agents  in  realizing 
the  categories,  they  do,  nevertheless,  also  restrict  them,  that 
is,  they  limit  the  categories  by  conditions  which  lie  beyond 
the  sphere  of  understanding — namely,  in  sensibility.  Henoe 
the  schema  is  properly  only  the  phenomenon,  or  the  sensu- 
ous conception  of  an  object  in  harmony  with  the  cat^ory. 
{Numerus  est  quantitas  phenomenon' — sensatio  realitas  phe- 
nomenon; constans  et  perdurabile  rerum  substantia  phenom- 
enon— cetemitaSj  necessitas,  phenomena,   etc.)    Now,  if  W9 

*  Phenomenon  is  hore  an  adjective.— A*. 
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remove  a  restrictive  comlition,  we  thereby  amplify,  it  np- 
]>ear8,  ttie  formerly  limite<l  conception.  In  this  way,  the 
categoricA  in  their  pure  aigaitication,  free  from  all  conditions 
of  seaaibility,  ongbt  to  hv.  valid  of  things  as  they  are,  ami 
not,  as  the  schemata  represent  thorn,  merely  aa  tliey  appear, 
«nd  cooseqaently  the  categories  must  have  a  significance  far 
more  extended,  and  wholly  indepemlenl  of  all  schemata. 
In  troth,  there  does  always  remain  to  the  pure  conceptions 
of  the  understand ing,  after  abstracting  every  sensuous  con- 
dition, a  value  and  signiBcance.  which  is,  however,  merely 
logical.  But  in  ihit^  case,  no  object  is  given  them,  and 
therefore  they  have  no  meaning  sufficient  to  afford  ua  a  con- 
ception of  an  object.  The  notion  of  substance,  for  example, 
if  we  leave  out  the  sensuous  determination  of  permanence, 
would  mean  nothing  more  than  a  something  which  can  be 
cogitated  as  subject,  without  the  possibility  of  becoming  a 
predicate  to  anythiDg  else.  OF  this  representation  I  can 
make  nothing,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  indicate  to  me  what 
determinations  the  thing  possesses  which  must  thus  be  valid 
as  premier  subject.  Consequently,  the  categories,  without 
schemata,  are  merely  functions  of  the  understanding  for  the 
production  of  conceptions,  but  do  not  represent  any  object. 
This  signiScance  they  derive  from  sensibility,  which  at 
UiG  same  time  realizes  the  understanding  and  restricts  it. 


TRANSCENDENTAL    DOCTRINE    OH    JUDGMENT,    OR 
ANALYTIC   OF   PRINCIPLES 

CHAPTER  II 
SrSTBM  OF  ALL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  PURE  UNDKRSTANDINO 
In  the  foregoing  chapter  we  have  merely  considered  the 
general  conditions  under  which  alone  the  transcendental 
faculty  of  judgment  is  justified  in  using  the  pure  concep 
tions  of  the  understanding  for  synthetical  judgments. 
iutj  at  present  is  to  exhibit  in  systematic  connection 
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JHdgmentB  which  the  understMidiiig  really  prodaoes  a  priori. 
For  this  purpose,  our  table  of  the  eategoriea  will  oertainly 
afford  ns  the  natural  and  safe  gvidanoe.  For  it  is  pieoiBely 
the  categories  whose  application  to  possible  ezperienoe  must 
constitute  all  pure  a  prim  oognition  of  the  andmetanding; 
and  Xhh  relation  of  which  to  sensibility  will,  on  that  very 
accoant,  present  us  with  a  complete  and  systematic  cata- 
logue of  all  the  transcendental  principles  of  the  use  of  the 
understanding. 

Principles  a  priori  are  so  called,  not  merely  becaase  they 
contain  in  themselves  the  grounds  of  other  judgments,  bat 
also  because  they  themselves  are  not  grounded  in  higher 
and  more  general  cognitions.  This  peculiarity,  however, 
does  not  raise  them  altogether  above  the  need  of  a  proof. 
For  although  there  coald  be  found  no  higher  cognition,  and 
therefore  no  objective  proof,  and  although  such  a  principle 
rather  serves  as  the  foundation  for  all  cognition  of  the  ob- 
ject, this  by  no  means  hinders  us  from  drawing  a  proof  from 
the  subjective  sources  of  the  possibility  of  the  cognition  of 
an  object.  Such  a  proof  is  necessary  moreover,  because 
without  it  the  principle  might  be  liable  to  the  imputation 
of  being  a  mere  gratuitous  assertion. 

In  the  second  place,  we  shall  limit  our  investigations  to 
those  principles  which  relate  to  the  categories.  For  as  to  the 
principles  of  transcendental  assthetic,  according  to  which 
space  and  time  are  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  things 
as  phenomena,  as  also  the  restriction  of  these  principles, 
namely,  that  they  cannot  be  applied  to  objects  as  things  in 
themselves; — these,  of  course,  do  not  fall  within  the  scope 
of  our  present  inquiry.  In  like  manner,  the  principles  of 
mathematical  science  form  no  part  of  this  system,  because 
they  are  all  drawn  from  intuition,  and  not  from  the  pure 
conception  of  the  understanding.  The  possibility  of  diese 
principles,  however,  will  necessarily  be  considered  here, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  synthetical  judgments  a  priori^  not 
indeed  for  the  purpose  of  proving  their  accuracy  and  apodic- 
tic  certainty,  which  is  unnecessary,  but  merely  to  render 
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oonoeirsble  aod   deduce    tbe   possibilitj   of    sacb    evident 
d  priori  cogoitioiiB. 

But  wo  shall  li:ive  also  to  speak  of  the  principle  of  aiiu- 
lytieal  jadgments,  in  opposition  to  synthetical  judgments, 
which  ia  the  proper  subject  of  our  inquineB,  because  thia 
very  oppositloa  will  free  the  theory  of  the  latter  from  all 
ambiguity,  and  place  it  clearly  before  our  eyes  in  its  true 
natare. 

Ststbm  of  the  Principles  of  tiie  Pt'Re  UnRERSTANnrNfl 

SECTION  FIRST 

0/ the  Supreme  Principle  of  all  Analytical  Judgments 

Whatever  may  be  tbe  content  of  otir  cognition,  and  in 
whatever  manner  our  cognition  may  be  related  tu  its  object, 
the  uQiversal,  although  only  negative  condition  of  ail  our 
jadgments  is  that  they  do  not  contradict  themselves;  other- 
wise these  judgments  are  in  themselvea  (even  without  re- 
Bpect  to  the  object)  nothing.  But  although  there  may  exist 
no  contradiction  in  our  judgment,  it  muy  nevertheless  con- 
nect conceptions  in  such  a  manner  that  they  do  not  corre- 
spond to  the  object,  or  without  any  grounds  either  a  priori 
or  a  posteriori  for  arriving  at  such  a  judgment,  and  thus, 
without  being  self-contradictory,  a  judgment  may  neverthe- 
less be  either  false  or  groundless. 

Now,  the  proposition,  "No  subject  can  have  a  predicate 
that  contradicts  it,"  is  called  tbe  principle  of  contradiction, 
and  ia  a  universal  but  purely  negative  criterion  of  all  truth. 
Bat  it  belongs  to  l<^ic  alone,  because  it  is  valid  of  cog- 
oitions,  merely  as  cognitions,  and  without  respect  to  their 
content,  and  declares  that  the  contradiction  entirely  nullihes 
them.  We  can  also,  however,  make  a  positive  use  of  this 
principle,  that  is,  not  merely  to  banish  falsehood  and  error 
(in  so  far  as  it  rests  upon  contradiction),  but  also  for  the 
(x^nitioo  of  truth.  For  if  the  judgment  is  analytical,  be  it 
(SirniatiTe  or  negative,  its  truth  must  always  be  recogniz- 
nble  by  means  of  the  principle  of  contradiction.     For  the 
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contrary  of  that  which  lies  and  is  cogitated  as  conception 
in  the  cognition  of  the  object  will  be  always  properly  nega- 
tived, but  the  conception  itself  mast  always  be  affirmed 
of  the  object,  inasmuch  as  the  contrary  thereof  would  be 
in  contradiction  to  the  object. 

We  must  therefore  hold  the  principle  of  contradiction  to 
be  the  universal  and  fully  sufficient  principle  of  all  analytical 
cognition.  But  as  a  sufficient  criterion  of  truth,  it  has  no 
further  utility  or  authority.  For  the  fact  that  no  cognition 
can  be  at  variance  with  this  principle  without  nullifying 
itself,  constitutes  this  principle  the  sine  qua  non,  but  not 
the  determining  ground  of  the  truth  of  our  cognition.  As 
our  business  at  present  is  properly  with  the  synthetical  part 
of  our  knowledge  only,  we  shall  always  be  on  our  guard  not 
to  transgress  this  inviolable  principle;  but  at  the  same  time 
not  to  expect  from  it  any  direct  assistance  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  truth  of  any  synthetical  proposition. 

There  exists,  however,  a  formula  of  this  celebrated  prin- 
ciple— a  principle  merely  formal  and  entirely  without  con- 
tent— which  contains  a  synthesis  that  has  been  inadvertently 
and  quite  unnecessarily  mixed  up  with  it.  It  is  this:  '*It 
is  impossible  for  a  thing  to  be.  and  not  to  be  at  the  same 
time."  Not  to  mention  the  superfluousness  of  the  addition 
of  the  word  impossible  to  indicate  the  apodictic  certainty, 
which  ought  to  be  self-evident  from  the  proposition  itself, 
the  proposition  is  affected  by  the  condition  of  time,  and  as 
it  were  says:  **A  thing=-A,  which  is  something=Zf,  cannot 
at  the  same  time  be  non-B.^'  But  both,  B  as  well  as  non-B, 
may  quite  well  exist  in  succession.  For  example,  a  man  who 
is  young  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  old ;  but  the  same  man 
can  very  well  be  at  one  time  young,  and  at  another  not 
young,  that  is,  old.  Now  the  principle  of  contradiction  as 
a  merely  logical  proposition  must  not  by  any  means  limit 
its  application  merely  to  relations  of  time,  and  consequently 
a  formula  like  the  preceding  is  quite  foreign  to  its  true  pur- 
pose. The  misunderstanding  arises  in  this  way.  We  first 
of  all  separate  a  predicate  of  a  thing  from  the  conoeptioii 
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of  the  tblDg,  aod  aftervard  connect  with  this  predicate  its 
opposite,  sod  hence  do  not  eetabliBh  uif  contradiction  with 
the  sabjeot,  bnt  only  with  its  prediuate,  which  has  been 
conjoined  with  the  snbject  synthetically — a  contradiction, 
moreover,  irhich  obtains  only  when  the  first  and  second 
predicate  are  afBrmed  in  the  same  time.  If  I  say:  "A  man 
who  is  ignorunt  iB  not  learned,"  the  condition  "at  the  same 
time"  mast  be  added,  for  he  who  is  at  one  time  ignorant, 
may  Bt  anotlier  be  learned.  But  if  I  say:  "No  ignorant 
man  is  a  learned  man,"  the  proposition  is  analytical,  be- 
cause Uie  characteristic  ignorance  is  now  a  constJlucnt  port 
of  the  ooQceptioD  of  the  snbject;  and  in  this  case  the  nega> 
live  proposition  is  evident  immediately  from  the  proposition 
of  coiitra<Uction,  without  the  iieeessity  of  adding  the  condi- 
tion "at  the  same  time/'—Thia  is  the  reason  wby  I  hare 
altered  the  formula  of  this  principle — an  alteration  which 
HbowB  very  clearly  the  nature  of  an  analytical  proposition. 

System  of  the  Principles  of  tub  Purb  Understandinq 
section  second  i 

Of  the  Supreme  Principle  of  alt  iSynthelical  Judgments       ' 

The  explanation  of  the  poseibiltty  of  syntheticnl  judg- 
ments is  a  task  with  which  general  Lngio  has  nothing  to 
do;  indeed  she  need  not  even  be  acquainted  with  its  name. 
Bnt  in  tmnsoendental  Logic  it  is  the  moet  important  matter 
to  be  dealt  with — ^indeed  the  only  one,  if  the  question  is  of 
the  possibility  of  synthetical  judgments  a  priori,  the  condi- 
tions and  extent  of  their  validity.  For  when  this  qnestioa 
■8  folly  decided,  it  can  reach  its  aim  with  perfect  ease,  the 
determination,  to  wit,  of  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  pare 
onderstanding. 

In  an  analytical  judgment  I  do  not  go  beyond  the  given 
OOQception,  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  decision  respecting  it. 
If  the  jodgment  is  affirmative,  I  predicate  of  the  conception 
only  that  which  was  already  cogitated  in  it;  if  negative,  I 

rely  exclude  from  thn  conception  its  contrary.     But  in 


■ynthetio*!  jodgmentB,  I  miurt  go  beyond  the  pren  oMwep* 
tion,  in  <nder  to  oogitkte,  in  relation  vitii  it,  something  quite 
different  from  that  whtoh  was  oogitated  in  it,  a  r(tlati<m  vhioh 
is  oonBoquentlj  nerer  one  either  of  identity  <w  ooDtradietum, 
and  bj  means  of  vhioh  the  tmth  or  error  of  tiie  judgment 
cannot  be  discerned  merely  from  the  judgment  itself. 

Granted,  then,  that  we  most  go  oat  beyond  a  given  of>n- 
ception,  in  order  to  compare  it  synthetioally  with  another,  a 
third  thing  is  necessary,  in  which  alone  the  synthesis  of  two 
conceptions  can  originate.  Now  what  is  this  farltttnt  qtaiy 
that  is  to  be  the  medium  of  all  synthetical  judgments  7  It 
is  only  a  complex,'  in  which  all  oar  representations  are  oon* 
tained,  the  internal  sense  to  wit,  and  its  form  a  priori,  Timey 

The  ■jnthesis  of  oar  representations  rests  upon  the  imag- 
ination; their  synthetical  unity  (which  is  requisite  to  a  judg- 
ment), upon  the  unity  of  apperception.  In  this,  therefore, 
is  to  be  sought  the  poesibility  of  synthetical  judgments,  and 
as  atl  three  contain  the  sonrces  of  a  priori  representations, 
the  possibility  of  pure  synthetical  judgments  also;  nay,  they 
are  necessary  upon  these  grounds,  if  we  are  to  possess  a 
knowledge  of  objects,  which  rests  solely  upon  the  synthesis 
of  representations. 

If  a  cognition  is  to  hare  objective  reality,  that  is,  to  relate 
to  an  ol^eot,  and  possess  sense  and  meaning  in  respect  to  it, 
it  is  neoeseary  that  the  object  be  given  in  some  way  or  an- 
other. Without  this,  our  conceptions  are  empty,  and  we 
may  indeed  have  thought  by  means  of  them,  but  by  such 
thinking  we  have  not,  in  fact,  cognized  anything,  we  have 
merely  played  with  representation.  To  give  an  object,  if 
this  expression  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  to  present  the 
ol^eot,  not  mediately  but  immediately  in  iataition,  means 
nothing  else  than  to  apply  the  representation  of  it  to  expe- 
rience, be  that  experience  real  or  only  possible.  Space  and 
time  themselves,  pure  as  these  conceptions  are  from  all  that 
is  empirical,  and  certain  as  it  is  that  they  are  represented 
fully  a  priori  in  the  mind,  would  be  completely  without  ob- 
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jective  validity,  and  without  seDse  and  ngnificaDce,  if  their 
Deceesitry  use  in  the  objects  of  «xperience  were  not  ^own. 
Nay,  the  representation  of  them  ia  a  mere  schema,  that  al- 
ways relates  to  the  reproductive  imagination,  which  calla  ap 
the  objeota  of  experience,  without  which  tbey  have  no  mean- 
iog.    And  so  ia  it  with  all  conceptions  witbont  distinction. 

The  possibility  of  experience  is,  then,  that  which  gives 
objective  reality  to  all  our  a  priori  cognitions.  Now  ex- 
peri6FD0e  depends  upon  the  synthetical  unity  of  phenomena, 
thai  IB,  apou  a  synthesis  according  to  conceptions  of  the 
object  o(  phenomena  in  general,  a  syatbesis  without  which 
expemnee  never  could  become  knowledge,  but  would  be 
merely  a  rhapsody  of  perceptions,  never  fitting  together  into 
any  connected  text,  according  to  rules  of  a  thoroughly  onited 
(possible)con8cioasnes3,  and  therefore  neversubjected  to  the 
transcendental  and  necessary  unity  of  apperception.  Expe- 
rieuoe  has  therefore,  for  a  foundation,  a  priori  principles  of 
its  form,  that  ia  to  say,  general  rules  of  unity  in  the  synthe- 
sis of  phenomena,  the  objective  reality  of  which  mlea,  as 
necessary  conditions — even  of  the  possibility  of  experienco 
—can  alwciys  he  shown  in  experience.  But  apart  from  this 
relation,  a  priori  synthetical  propositions  are  absolutely  ini- 
possibld,  because  they  have  no  third  term,  that  is,  do  pure 
object,  in  which  the  synthetical  unity  can  exhibit  the  objec- 
tive reality  of  its  conceptions. 

Although,  then,  respecting  S[>ace,  or  the  forms  which 
productive  imagination  describes  therein,  we  do  cognize 
macb  a  priori  in  synthetical  judgments,  and  are  really  in 
no  need  of  experience  for  this  purpose,  such  knowledge 
would  nevertheless  amount  to  nothing  but  a  busy  trifling 
with  a  mere  chimera,  were  not  space  to  be  considered  as  the 
^mdition  of  the  phenomena  which  constitnte  the  material  of 
external  experience.  Hence  those  pure  synthetical  judg- 
ments do  relate,  though  but  mediately,  to  possible  experi- 
ence, or  rather  to  the  possibility  of  experience,  and  opon  that 
alone  is  founded  the  objective  validity  of  their  synthesis. 

While  then,  on  the  one  hand,  experience,  as  empirical 
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sjnthesia,  is  the  uul.  ^.^^.'..,.^  ...^^^  ui  ^j^uitlon  which 
rcttlitf  to  all  other  synthesis;'  on  the  oiher  h&ad,  this  latter 
^jnthesis,  aa  cogoition  a  priori,  possesses  truth,  that  is,  ac- 
cordance with  its  object,  only  in  bo  far  as  it  contains  noth- 
ing more  than  what  is  necessary  to  the  synthetical  auity  of 
experience. 

Accordingly,  the  enpreme  principle  of  all  synthetiod 
jadgments  is:  Every  object  is  sabjeot  to  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  the  synthetical  nnity  of  the  manifold  <A  intaitjoa 
in  a  possible  experience. 

A  priori  synthetical  judgments  are  possible,  when  we 
apply  the  formal  conditions  of  the  a  priori  intoitton,  the 
synthesis  of  the  imagination,  and  the  necessary  onity  ol  that 
synthesis  in  a  transcendental  apperception,  to  a  possible  cog- 
nition of  experience,  and  say:  The  conditions  of  the  potaiUJ- 
itg  of  experience  in  general,  are  at  the  same  time  conditions 
of  the  po9sU»lUtf  of  the  objects  of  txperientx,  and  have,  for 
that  reason,  objective  validity  in  an  a  priori  synthetical 
judgment. 

BTaTEM  or  THE  PitnfCIPLXS  OP  THiPrEK  UXDERST. 

SSCnOS  THIRD 
Sy»4eMatie  Sepretentation  of  aU  HyntJtHic-il  Priiieipla  thereof 

That  principles  exist  at  all  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the 
pore  anderetanding,  which  is  not  only  the  facalty  of  rules 
in  regard  to  that  which  happens,  bat  is  even  the  sooroe  of 
principles  according  to  which  everything  that  can  be  pra- 
sented  to  03  as  an  object  is  necessarily  subject  to  rulee.  he- 
caose  vithont  such  mles  vre  never  could  attain  to  cogoition 
«r  an  object.  Even  the  laws  of  nature,  if  they  are  contem- 
plated as  principles  of  the  empirical  use  of  the  understand- 
ing, possess  also  a  characterietic  of  necessity,  and  we  may 
therefore  at  least  expect  them  to  be  determined  upon  grounds 
which  are  valid  a  priori  and  antecedent  to  all  experience. 
But  all  laws  of  nature,  without  distinction,  are  subject  to 
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bigfaer  pnneiples  of  the  anderstanding,  inasmuob  as  the  for- 
mer are  merelj  applications  of  the  latter  to  pnrticiilar  caseB 
of  experience.  These  higher  principles  alone  therefore  give 
the  oODoeption,  which  oontaiDS  the  necessary  condiliiM],  aad, 
fu  it  were,  the  exponent  of  a  rule;  experieoce,  on  the  other 
hand,  gires  the  case  which  comee  under  the  rale. 

There  is  no  danger  of  our  mistaking  merely  euipiriool 
principles  for  principles  of  the  pure  underainndiug,  or  con- 
vereely;  for  the  charjioter  of  necessity,  according  to  concep- 
tions, which  distinguisties  the  latter,  and  the  absence  of  thia 
in  every  empiricul  proposition,  how  extensively  valid  soever 
it  may  be,  is  a  perfect  saf^uard  against  ooufounding  tbuoi. 
There  are,  however,  pure  principles  a  priori,  which  oerer- 
tbeless  1  should  not  ascribe  to  the  pnre  anderstanding — for 
this  reason,  that  they  are  not  derived  froTn  pare  conceptiona, 
but  (attboDgh  by  the  mediation  of  the  aaderstamling)  from 
pure  intuitions.  But  uuderstanding  is  the  faculty  of  con- 
ceptions. Such  principles  mathematical  ecienco  possesses, 
bat  their  application  to  experience,  consequently  thoir  ob- 
jective validity,  nay  tbu  possibility  of  such  a  priori  synthet- 
ical cognilious  (tiie  deduction  thereof),  rests  entirely  upon 
the  pare  understanding. 

On  this  account,  I  shall  not  reckon  among  my  principles 
those <rf  matheroatics;  though  I  shall  include  those  upon  the 
possibility  and  objective  validity  a  priori,  ot  principles  of 
the  (Dathentatical  science,  which,  consequently,  are  to  be 
looked  opon  as  the  principle  of  these,  and  which  proceed 
from  oonceptions  to  intuition,  and  not  from  intuition  to 
conceptions. 

In  the  application  <^  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  ooder- 
etanding  to  possible  experience,  the  employment  of  their 
ryntbeeie  is  either  mathematical  or  efynamical,  [or  it  ia 
directed  partly  on  the  intmtion  alone,  partly  on  the  exisUttca 
vf  a  phenomenon.  But  the  a  priori  coaditions  of  intuition 
are  in  relation  to  a  possible  experience  absolutely  neoeasary, 
thoM  of  tile  existence  of  objects  of  a  possible  empirical 
intuition  are  in  tfaeniselvee  oontingeot.     Heooe  the  prinoi- 
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synthesis,  ia  the  only  pospibit  uiuuc  ui  uoguition  which  give* 
realitjr  to  all  other  synthesis;'  oa  the  other  hand,  this  latter 
sjntheds,  as  cognition  a  priori,  poasesaes  truth,  that  is,  ac- 
cordance with  its  object,  only  in  so  far  as  it  contains  noth- 
ing more  than  what  is  necessary  to  the  Byntbeticai  aoity  of 
experience. 

Accordingly,  the  supreme  principle  of  all  synthetical 
judgments  is:  Every  object  is  subject  to  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  the  synthetical  anitj  of  the  manifold  of  intuition 
in  a  possible  experience. 

A  priori  synthetical  judgments  are  possible,  when  we 
apply  the  formal  conditions  of  the  a  priori  intuition,  the 
synthesis  of  the  imagination,  and  the  necessary  unity  of  that 
synthesis  in  a  transcendental  apperception,  to  a  possible  cog- 
nition of  experience,  and  say:  The  conditions  of  the  possibit- 
tiy  of  experience  in  general,  are  at  the  same  time  conditions 
of  the  poasihility  of  the  objects  of  experience,  and  have,  for 
that  reason,  objective  validity  in  an  a  priori  synthetifial 
judgment. 

System  of  the  Principles  of  thePl'rk  tTNDKBSTAKDJ 

SECTION  THIRD 
Sysletiiatic  Bepreaenlation  of  all  St/tHiietical  Principtea  thatef 
Tiiat  principles  exist  at  all  is  to  be  asonbed  solely  to  the 
pore  understanding,  which  is  not  only  the  faculty  of  rules 
in  regard  to  that  which  happens,  but  is  even  the  source  ot 
principles  according  to  which  everything  that  can  be  pro- 
Bested  to  us  as  an  object  is  necessarily  subject  to  rntes,  be- 
cause without  such  rules  we  never  could  attain  to  cognition 
tft  an  object.  Even  the  laws  of  nature,  if  they  are  contem- 
plated aa  principles  of  the  empirical  use  of  the  understand- 
ing, possess  also  a  characteristic  of  necessity,  and  we  may 
therefore  at  least  expect  them  to  be  determined  upon  grouada 
which  are  valid  a  priori  and  antecedent  to  all  experieaoe- 
But  all  lawB  of  nature,  without  distinction,  ore  subject  ta 
'  Maaial  ■ynthaaM.— ft. 
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btgber  principles  of  the  understanding,  iaasmuch  aa  the  for- 
mer are  merely  applications  of  the  Utter  to  particular  casea 
of  experienoo.  These  higher  principles  alone  therefore  giTe 
ttie  ooDoeption,  which  contains  the  necessary  condition,  and, 
MM  it  were,  the  exponent  of  a  rule;  experience,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  the  case  which  comes  under  the  rule. 

Tliere  ib  no  danger  of  our  mistaking  merely  empirioal 
principles  for  principles  of  the  pure  undersUnding,  or  con- 
versely; for  the  chiiracter  of  necessity,  according  to  concep- 
ttODB,  which  distinguishes  the  latter,  and  the  absence  of  tbia 
in  every  empirical  proposition,  how  extensively  valid  soever 
it  may  be,  is  a  perfect  safeguard  against  confounding  them. 
There  are,  however,  pure  principles  a  priori,  which  oerer- 
theless  1  should  not  ascribe  to  the  pure  anderstanding — for 
this  reason,  that  they  are  not  derived  from  pure  conccptiona, 
bDt(althoagb  by  the  mediation  of  the  understanJiug)  from 
pure  intuitions.  But  understanding  is  the  faculty  of  con- 
eeptioQS.  Such  principles  mathematical  science  posseesee, 
bat  their  application  to  experience,  consequently  their  ob- 
jective validity,  nay  the  possibility  of  such  a  priori  synthet- 
ical oogaitions  (t)ie  deduction  thereof),  rests  entirely  npoa 
the  pare  understanding. 

On  this  account,  I  shall  not  reckon  among  my  principles 
those  of  matbemutics;  though  I  shall  include  thosu  upon  the 
possibility  and  objective  validity  a  priori,  of  principles  of 
the  mathematical  science,  which,  consequently,  are  to  be 
looked  Qpon  as  the  prlnoiple  oE  these,  and  vhich  proceed 
from  oonoeptioos  to  iutuition,  and  not  from  intoition  to 
coDcoptions. 

In  the  application  of  the  pnro  conceptions  of  the  nnder 
standing  to  possible  experience,  the  employment  of  their 
(lyntheeis  is  either  mathematical  or  dyriamical,  for  it  is 
directed  partly  on  the  intuitian  alone,  partly  on  theexiffanoo 
o(  a  phenomenon.  But  the  a  priori  conditions  of  intuition 
are  in  relation  to  a  ])08e>ible  experience  absolutely  neoeesary, 
ihoee  of  the  existence  of  objects  of  a  possible  empirical 
ir  tuition  are  in  themselves  contingent.     Hence  the  prinoi- 
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BTUthesu,  is  tha  onlj  ponible  mode  of  oognttum  which  f^rm 
reali^  to  all  other  synthesifl;'  on  tiie  othw  hand,  thu  Iftttor 
sjnthema,  aa  ot^Dition  a  priori,  pooaoMeB  truth,  that  ia,  ao- 
c<mlanoe  with  its  objeot,  onl j  in  ao  far  aa  it  oontaina  noth* 
ing  more  than  what  ia  neoenaiy  to  the  aynthetioal  nnitf  d 
e^>erience. 

Aocordinglj,  the  aapreme  prinoiple  of  all  lyntiwliaal 
judgmenta  is:  Ereiy  ol^eot  ia  snbjeot  to  the  neoeBsary  wm- 
ditioQB  of  the  synthetioal  nni'^  of  the  manifold  of  intaitkm 
in  a  possible  experienoe. 

A  priori  sjnthetioal  jadgments  are  possible,  when  we 
apply  the  formal  conditions  of  the  a  priori  intnitiim,  the 
syntheris  of  the  imagination,  and  the  necessary  nni^  o(  that 
synthesis  in  a  transcendental  apperception,  to  a  possible  oog- 
nition  of  experience,  and  say:  The  conditions  of  the  poaaibil- 
ity  of  easperienee  in  general,  are  at  the  same  time  conditions 
of  the  pombility  of  the  obfecta  of  experience,  and  hare,  for 
that  reason,  objective  validity  in  an  a  priori  aynthetioal 
judgment. 

SrSTBH  OF  THK  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  PtJBK  UlfDEBSTAIfDINa 

SECTION  THIRD 
Syatemaiie  Bepre»mlation  of  aU  Synthetical  PrincipUa  thereof 
That  principles  exist  at  all  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the 
pure  understanding,  which  is  not  only  the  faonlty  of  rales 
in  regard  to  that  which  happens,  but  is  even  the  souroe  of 
principles  according  to  which  everything  that  can  be  pre- 
sented to  ns  OS  an  object  is  necessarily  subject  to  rules,  be- 
cause without  such  rules  we  never  could  attain  to  Munition 
fff  an  objeot.  Even  the  laws  of  nature,  if  they  are  contem- 
plated aa  principles  of  the  empirical  use  of  the  understand- 
ing, possess  also  a  characteristic  of  necessity,  and  we  may 
tiierefore  at  least  expect  them  to  be  determined  upon  grounds 
which  are  valid  a  priori  and  antecedent  to  all  experience. 
Bnt  all  laws  of  nature,  withoat  distinction,  are  snbjeot  to 
■  Hmial  BTDtbena.— 3^. 
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higher  principles  of  tbe  anderstanding,  inuHmuob  as  the  for- 
mer are  merely  applicaliona  of  the  latter  to  particular  cases 
of  experience.  These  higher  principles  aloae  therefore  give 
the  oonceptioa,  which  contains  the  necessary  condition,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  exponent  of  a  rule;  experience,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  the  case  which  comes  nniier  the  rule. 

There  is  no  danger  of  our  mistaking  merely  empirical 
princtpIeB  for  principles  of  the  pare  understanding,  or  con- 
versely; for  the  character  of  necessity,  according  to  concep- 
tiooB,  which  distinguishes  the  latter,  und  the  absence  of  tbia 
in  every  empirical  proposition,  how  extensively  valid  soever 
it  may  be,  is  a  perfect  safeguard  against  confounding  them. 
There  are,  however,  pure  principles  a  priori,  which  ueveiT' 
tbdess  1  should  not  ascribe  to  the  pure  understanding — for 
this  reason,  that  they  are  not  derived  from  pure  conceptions, 
bat(althoDgh  by  the  mediation  of  the  understundiug)  from 
pure  intuitions.  But  understanding  is  tlie  facnlly  of  con- 
ceptions. Such  principles  mathematical  science  possesses, 
bat  their  application  to  experience,  consequently  their  ob- 
jective validity,  nay  the  possibility  of  such  a  priori  synthet- 
ical cognitions  (thu  deduction  thereof),  rests  entirely  upon 
the  pare  anderstandiag. 

On  this  eccouut,  1  shall  not  reckon  among  tny  principles 
those  of  mathematics;  though  I  shall  include  those  upon  the 
[lossibility  und  objective  validity  a  priori^  of  principles  of 
the  mathematicul  science,  which,  consequently,  are  to  bo 
looked  upon  as  the  principle  of  these,  and  which  proceed 
from  coDceptioua  to  intuition,  and  not  from  intuition  to 
conceptions. 

In  the  application  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing  to  possible  experience,  the  employment  of  their 
t^ntbeeiB  is  either  mat/tematical  or  dynamical,  for  it  is 
directed  partly  on  the  intuition  alone,  partly  on  the  «xi»tence 
of  ft  pheoomenon.  But  the  a  priori  conditions  of  iotuitioD 
are  id  relation  to  a  possible  experience  absolutely  neoeesary, 
Ihoee  of  the  existence  of  objects  of  a  possible  empirical 
vtnltioa  are  in  themselves  oontingeDt.     Heooe  the  prinoi- 
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pice  of  the  matbematical  uso  of  tbe  categories  will  possess  » 
oharactw  of  absolute  neoeasity,  that  ia,  will  be  apodiotic; 
those,  oD  tiie  other  haDd,  of  tiie  djoamioal  use,  the  ohanoter 
of  an  a  priori  neceasity  indeed,  bat  oolj  under  the  condition 
of  empirical  thought  in  an  experience,  therefore  only  medi- 
ately and  indirectly.  OonaeqaenUy  they  will  not  poBocoo 
that  immediate  evidenoe  which  is  peculiar  to  the  tormei, 
although  their  application  to  experience  does  Dot,  for  that 
reaaon,  loee  its  truth  and  certitude.  Bat  of  this  point  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  judge  at  tbe  conclusion  of  this  system 
of  principles. 

The  table  of  the  categories  is  naturally  our  guide  to  the 
table  of  principles,  because  these  are  nothing  else  than  rules 
for  the  objective  employment  of  the  former.  Accordingly, 
all  principles  of  the  pure  understanding  are — 

Axioms  of 

Intuition. 

S  S 

Anticipations  Analt^es 

of  of 

Perception.  Experience. 

PoBtulates  of 

Empirical  Thought 

in  general. 

These  appellations  I  have  chosen  advisedly,  in  order  that 
we  might  not  lose  sight  of  the  distinctions  in  respect  of  the 
evidence  and  tbe  employment  of  these  principles.  It  will, 
however,  soon  appear  that~a  fact  which  ooncems  both  the 
evidenoe  ot  these  principles,  and  the  a  priori  determination 
of  phenomena — according  to  the  categories  of  QwtrUity  and 
Quality  (if  we  attend  merely  to  the  form  of  these),  the  prin- 
ciples of  these  categories  are  distinguishable  from  those  of 
the  two  others,  inasmuch  as  the  former  are  possessed  of  an 
intuitive,  but  the  latter  of  a  merely  discursive,  though  b 
both  instances  a  complete  certitude.    1  shall  therefore  oaU 
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the  former  mathemaliral,'  and  the  Isitter  dynamical  princi- 
ples,' It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  by  these  terma 
I  mean,  just  as  little  in  the  one  case  the  principles  of  tnatbc- 
matics,  as  those  of  geoeral  (physical)  dynamics,  in  the  other. 
I  have  here  in  view  merely  the  principles  of  the  pure  under- 
standing, in  their  application  to  the  internal  senae  (without 
disliDction  of  the  representations  given  therein),  by  me-ans 
of  n-hich  the  sciences  of  mathematics  and  dynamics  become 
possible.  Accordingly,  I  have  named  these  principles  rather 
with  reference  to  their  application,  than  their  content;  and 
I  Bball  now  proceed  to  consider  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand  in  the  table. 

I— Axioms  of  Intuition 
The  principle  of   these  is,  ^'All  Intuitions  are  Extensive 
Quantities." 

Proof 


I 


All  phenomena  contain,  as  regards  their  form,  an  intui- 
tion in  space  and  time,  wbicb  lies  d  priori  at  the  foundation 
of  all  without  exception.  Phenomena,  therefore,  cannot  be 
apprehended,  that  is,  received  into  empirical  consciousness) 
otherwise  than  through  the  synthesis  of  a  manifold,  through 
which  the  representations  of  a  determinate  space  or  time  are 
generated;  that  is  to  say,  through  the  composition  of  the 


■  MaihemiUicaSin,  in  Uie  KftoUan  bodbs. — TV. 

*  All  eotnbiaaiien  (eanjuiuitio)  is  oither  comporiiioit  leompoHlio]  or  eonneetion 
(■eziu).  The  (orniar  Ih  the  syolhesiB  of  a  manifold,  tlic  (nrU  ot  which  do  not 
DooeaBariJ;  belong  to  each  other.  For  exsmple.  the  two  triangles  into  which  a 
aqtuue  la  dividixl  by  n  diagonal,  do  not  neceBsaril;  belong  to  ewh  olJior,  and  of 
thiR  Idnd  la  the  Bjotheaia  of  the  homogtrttoui  m  evetythlDg  that  can  be  maOit- 
nMicaUn  cooBtilerod.  This  ajutliealB  caa  be  divided  into  Uioee  of  oj/gTegaliBn 
and  MoWfen,  the  former  ot  which  ia  applied  to  txleniivt,  the  latter  u>  \'atrnnve 
quantitieib  The  second  sort  of  combination  (nexu*)  ia  the  ayntheaia  of  a  mani- 
fold. Id  io  br  as  Its  parta  do  belong  necesaarilf  lo  each  other :  for  example,  the 
accident  to  a  Hubstaiice,  or  the  eflecl  lo  tlie  cause.  ConBequenilr  it  is  a  ayn- 
tbeeia  of  that  which,  though  ^terogeaeimi,  ia  represented  as  connected,  a  priori. 
This  combination — not  an  arbitrary  one — I  entitle  dynamicai,  becauBe  H  can- 
cams  the  connBCtioD  of  the  exiitence  of  the  manifold.  This,  agUD,  may  be 
divided  Into  the  phyeical  BTnthesla  of  the  phenomeDa  among  each  other,  bd<I 
the  m*tap\y»i<xd  ajntbeaia,  cr  the  oonoectloD  of  pbenocaeon  a  priori  in  the 
Iscnity  ot  cognilioD. 
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homogeneoQ8|  and  the  eoiUNsioiisneBB  of  the  fynthetioal  unitf 
of  this  manifold  (bomogenooos).  Now  the  oonaoionanefli  <^ 
a  homogeneous  manifold  in  intnitioni  in  so  far  as  thereby 
the  representation  of  aoi  objeet  is  rendered  possible,  is  the 
conception  of  a  quantity  {quanii).  Oonseqnentlyi  even  the 
perception  of  an  objeet  as  jrfienomenon  is  possible  only 
through  the  same  syi^^oti<^  unity  of  the  manifold  of 
the  given  sensuous  intuition,  through  which  the  nnity 
of  the  composition  of  the  homogeneous  manifold  in  the 
conception  of  a  quaniUy  is  eogitated;  that  m  to  say,  all  phe- 
nomena are  quantities,  and  extensive  quantities,  because,  as. 
intuitions  in  space  or  time,  they  must  be  represented  by 
means  of  the  same  synthesis,  through  which  space  and  time 
themselves  are  determined. 

An  extensive  quantity  I  call  that  wherein  the  representa- 
tion of  the  parts  renders  possible  (and  therefore  necessarily 
antecedes)  the  representation  of  the  whole.  I  cannot  repre- 
sent to  myself  any  line,  however  small,  without  drawing  it 
in  thought,  that  is,  without  generating  from  a  point  all  its 
parts  one  after  another,  and  in  this  way  alone  producing  this 
intuition.  Precisely  the  same  is  the  case  with  every,  even 
the  smallest,  portion  of  time.  I  cogitate  therein  only  the 
successive  progress  from  one  moment  to  another,  and  hence, 
by  means  of  the  different  portions  of  time  and  the  addition 
of  them,  a  determinate  quantity  of  time  is  produced.  As 
the  pure  intuition  in  all  phenomena  is  either  time  or  ^ce, 
so  is  every  phenomenon  in  its  character  of  intuition  an  ex- 
tensive quantity,  inasmuch  as  it  can  only  be  cognized  in  our 
apprehension  by  successive  synthesis  (from  part  to  part). 
All  phenomena  are,  accordingly,  to  be  considered  as  aggre- 
gates, that  is,  as  a  collection  of  previously  given  parts; 
which  is  not  the  case  with  every  sort  of  quantities,  but  only 
with  those  which  are  represented  and  apprehended  by  os 
as  extensive. 

On  this  successive  synthesis  of  the  productive  imagiwa* 
tion,  in  the  generaUon  of  figures,  is  founded  tiie  mathamatios 
of  extension,  or  geometry,  with  its  axioms,  whioh 
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tbe  coQditioca  of  eeasiious  intaition  a  priori,  under  wbicli 
iUona  the  scbeniA  of  a  pare  conception  of  external  intuition 
can  extBt;  for  example,  "between  two  points  only  one 
straight  line  is  possible,"  "two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose 
a  space,"  etc.  These  are  the  axioms  which  properly  relate 
only  to  quantities  {quanta)  as  such. 

But,  as  regards  the  quantity  of  a  thing  (<jutirtlilan),  that 
is  to  say,  the  answer  to  the  question,  How  large  is  this  or 
that  object?  although,  in  respect  to  this  question,  we  have 
variona  propositions  synthetical  and  iininediately  certain 
{indemonslrahilia);  we  have,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
no  axioms.  For  example,  tbe  propositions,  "If  equals  be 
added  to  equals,  tbe  wholes  are  equal'*;  "If  equals  be  taken 
from  equals,  the  remainders  are  equal";  are  analytical, 
hecanse  I  am  immediately  conscious  of  the  identity  of  the 
production  of  the  one  quantity  with  the  production  of 
the  other;  whereas  axioms  must  be  «  priori  synthetical 
propositions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  self-evideut  proposi- 
tione  as  to  the  relation  of  numbers,  are  certainly  synthetical, 
bat  not  universal,  like  those  of  geometry,  and  for  this  reason 
cannot  be  called  axioms,  but  numerical  formula.  That 
74-5=12,  is  not  an  analytical  proposition.  For  neither  in 
the  representation  of  seven,  nor  of  five,  nor  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  two  numbers,  do  I  cogitate  the  number  twelve. 
(Whether  I  cogitate  the  number  in  the  addition  of  both,  is 
not  at  present  the  question;  for  in  the  case  of  an  analytical 
proposition,  the  only  point  is,  whether  I  really  cogitate  the 
predicate  in  tbe  representation  of  the  subject.)  But  although 
tbe  proposition  is  synthetical,  it  is  nevertheless  only  a  singu- 
lar proposition.  In  so  far  as  regard  is  here  had  merely  to 
the  synthesis  of  tbe  homogeneous  (tbe  units),  it  cannot  take 
place  except  in  one  manner,  although  our  use  of  these  num- 
bers tB  afterward  general.  If  I  say,  "A  triangle  can  be  con- 
structed with  three  lines,  any  two  of  which  taken  together 
are  greater  than  the  third,"  I  exercise  merely  the  pure  func- 
tion of  tbe  productive  imagination,  which  may  draw  the  lines 
longer  or  shorter,  and  construct  the  angles  at  its  pleasure. 
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On  the  oontnurji  the  namber  seyieii  u  poatible  only  in  one 
manner,  and  so  is  likewise  the  number  twelye,  which  reenlts 
from  the  synthesis  <rf  seven  and  five.  Such  ^ropositionsY 
then,  cannot  be  termed  axioms  (for  in  that  case  we  ahoold 
have  an  infinity  of  these),  but  namerical  formnl». 

This  transcendental  principle  of  the  mathematics  of  phe- 
nomena  greatly  enlarges  our  a  priori  cognition.  For  it  is 
by  this  principle  alone  that  pure  mathematics  is  rendered 
applicable  in  all  its  precision  to  objects  of  experience,  and 
without  it  the  validity  of  this  application  would  not  be  so 
self-evident;  on  the  contrary,  contradictions  and  confusions 
have  often  arisen  on  this  very  point.  Phenomena  ate  not 
things  in  themselves.  Empirical  intuition  is  possible  only 
through  pure  intuition  (of  space  and  time);  consequentlyi 
what  geometry  affirms  of  the  latter  is  indisputably  valid  of 
the  former.  All  evasions,  such  as  the  statement  that  objects 
of  sense  do  not  conform  to  the  rules  of  construction  in  space 
(for  example,  to  the  rule  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  lines 
or  angles),  must  fall  to  the  ground.  For,  if  these  objections 
hold  good,  we  deny  to  space,  and  with  it  to  all  mathematics, 
objective  validity,  and  no  longer  know  wherefore,  and  how 
far,  mathematics  can  be  applied  to  phenomena.  The  syn- 
thesis of  spaces  and  times  as  the  essential  form  of  all  intui- 
tion, is  that  which  renders  possible  the  apprehension  of  a 
phenomenon,  and  therefore  every  external  experience,  con- 
sequently all  cognition  of  the  objects  of  experience;  and 
whatever  mathematics  in  its  pure  use  proves  of  the  torm&t 
must  necessarily  hold  good  of  the  latter.  All  objections 
are  but  the  chicaneries  of  an  ill-instructed  reason,  which 
erroneously  thinks  to  liberate  the  objects  of  sense  from  the 
formal  conditions  of  our  sensibility,  and  represents  these, 
although  mere  phenomena,  as  things  in  themselves,  pre- 
sented as  such  to  our  understandings.  But  in  this  case,  no 
a  priori  synthetical  cognition  of  them  could  be  possible, 
consequently  not  through  pure  conceptions  of  space,  and 
the  science  which  determines  these  conceptions,  that  is  to 
jsMj^,  geometry f  would  itself  be  impossible. 
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n — Anticipations  of  Perception 
le  principle  of  these  is,  ^'Jn  all  phenomena  the  Real,   ' 
ihat  which  is  an  object  of  sensation,  has  Intensive  Quantity, 
that  W,  Aim  a  Degree. ' ' 

Pboop 
Perception  is  empirical  consuiouanesa,  that  ia  to  say,  a 
conscioustieBe,  which  contains  an  element  of  sensation. 
Phenomena  as  objects  of  perception  are  not  pure,  that  is, 
merely  formal  intuitions,  like  space  and  time,  for  they  can- 
not be  perceived  in  themselves.'  They  contain,  then,  over 
and  above  the  intuition,  the  materials  for  an  object  (through 
vbich  is  represented  something  existing  in  space  or  time), 
that  is  to  say,  they  contain  the  real  of  sensation,  as  a  repre- 
eentation  merely  subjective,  which  gives  us  merely  the  con- 
Boiousness  that  the  subject  is  affected,  and  which  we  refer 
to  some  esternal  object.  Now,  a  gradual  transition  from 
empirical  consciousness  to  pure  consciousness  is  possible,  in- 
asmuch as  the  real  in  this  consciousness  entirely  evanishes, 
and  there  remains  a  merely  formal  consciousness  (a  priori) 
of  the  manifold  in  time  and  space;  consequently  there  Is 
possible  a  synthesis  also  of  the  production  of  the  quantity  of 
a  sensation  from  its  commencement,  that  is,  from  the  pure 
intuition  =  0  onward,  up  to  a  certain  quantity  of  the  sensa- 
tion. Now  as  sensation  in  itself  is  not  an  objective  repre- 
Bentation,  and  in  it  ia  to  be  found  neither  the  intuition  of 
space  nor  of  time,  it  cannot  possess  any  extensive  quantity, 
and  yet  there  does  belong  to  it  a  quantity  (and  that  by 
means  of  its  apprehension,  in  which  empirical  consciousness 
can  within  a  certain  time  rise  from  nothing  =  0  up  to  its 
given  amount),  consequently  an  intensive  quantity.  And 
thus  we  must  ascribe  intensive  quantity,  that  is,  a  degree  of 
ioHueace  on  sense  to  all  objects  of  perception,  in  so  far  as 
this  perception  contains  sensation. 


'  Th«x  can  be  perceived  odIj  oa  phenomeaa,  and  some  part  of  Ihem  n 
klwkTB  boloag  to  the  mm-tgo;  wheteaa  pure  intuitious  are  enlfral;  the  produou 
of  th«  mind  iucU,  and  as  such  aro  cogoiEod  in  IhtTM^vei. — IV. 
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All  cognition,  by  means  of  whioh  I  am  enabled  to  cog- 
nize and  determine  a  priori  what  belongs  to  empirical 
cognition,  may  be  called  an  Anticipation;  and  without 
doubt  this  is  the  sense  in  which  Epicurus  employed  his  ex- 
pression TcpoXj^^t^.  But  as  there  is  in  phenomena  something 
which  is  never  cognized  a  priori j  which  on  this  account 
constitutes  the  proper  difference  between  pure  and  empirical 
cognition,  that  is  to  say,  sensation  (as  the  matter  of  percep- 
tion), it  follows,  that  sensation  is  just  that  element  in  cogni- 
tion which  cannot  be  at  all  anticipated.  On  the  other  handy 
we  might  very  well  term  the  pare  determinations  in  space 
and  time,  as  well  in  regard  to  figure  as  to  Quantity,  antici* 
pations  of  pbenomena,  because  they  represent  d  priori  that' 
which  may  always  be  given  d  posteriori  in  experience.  Bat 
suppose  that  in  every  sensation,  as  sensation  in  general, 
without  any  particular  sensation  being  thought  of,  there 
existed  something  which  could  be  cognized  a  priori,  this 
would  deserve  to  be  called  anticipation  in  a  special  sense- 
special,  because  it  may  seem  surprising  to  forestall  experi- 
ence, in  that  which  concerns  the  matter  of  experience,  and 
which  we  can  only  derive  from  itself.  Yet  such  really  is 
the  case  here. 

Apprehension,'  by  means  of  sensation  alone,  fills  only 
one  moment,  that  is,  if  I  do  not  take  into  consideration  a 
succession  of  many  sensations.  As  that  in  the  phenomenon, 
the  apprehension  of  which  is  not  a  successive  synthesis  ad- 
vancing from  parts  to  an  entire  representation,  sensation  has 
therefore  no  extensive  quantity ;  the  want  of  sensation  in  a 
moment  of  time  would  represent  it  as  empty,  consequentiy 
=  0.  That  which  in  the  empirical  intuition  corresponds  to 
sensation  is  reality  {realitas  phenomenon)]  that  which  corre* 
spends  to  the  absence  of  it,  negation  =  0.  Now  every  sen- 
sation is  capable  of  a  diminution,  so  that  it  can  decrease,  and 
thus  gradually  disappear.     Therefore,  between  reality  in  a 

'  ApprehenaioD  is  the  TCuntlnii  word  for  pereepikm.  In  the  laigeat  sense  in 
whfch weemploj  tiiat  term.   It  Is  the  genos  whieh  indndes  under  it»  m 
peroeptlon  proper  and  Bensatkm  proper. — II". 
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phenomeDoa  mid  negation,  there  exists  a  coatinaous  oon- 
calenatioQ  of  many  possible  intermediate  adnsations,  the 
difference  of  which  from  each  other  is  always  smaller  than 
that  bctweeD  the  given  sensatioQ  and  zero,  or  complete 
negation.  That  is  to  say,  the  real  in  a  phenomenon  has 
alwaj^  a  quantity,  which,  however,  is  not  discoverable  in 
Apprehension,  inasmnch  as  Apprehension  takes  place  by 
means  of  mere  sensation  in  one  tustaut,  and  not  by  the  nuc- 
cesBive  synthesis  of  many  sensations,  and  therefore  doea  not 
progress  from  parts  to  the  whole.  Consequently,  it  has  a 
qnantitj,  but  not  an  extensive  quantity. 

How  that  quantity  which  is  apprehended  only  as  unity, 
and  in  which  plurality  can  be  represented  only  by  approxi- 
matioQ  to  negation  =  0,  I  terTu  itUenatve  quantity.  Oonse- 
Tjaently,  reality  in  a  phenomenon  has  intensive  quantity, 
that  is,  a  degree.  If  we  consider  this  reality  as  cause  (be  it 
of  sensation  or  of  another  reality  la  the  pheaomenon,  for 
example,  a  change),  we  call  the  degree  of  reality  in  its 
character  of  cause  a  momentum,  for  example,  the  momentum 
of  weight;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  degree  only  indicatea 
that  qnantity  the  apprehension  of  which  is  not  snooessive, 
bat  iBstantaneoas.  This,  however,  I  touch  upon  only  in 
passing,  for  with  Causality  I  have  at  present  nothing  to  do. 

Accordingly,  every  sensation,  consequently  every  reality 
in  phenomena,  however  small  it  may  be,  has  a  degree,  that 
la,  an  intensive  quantity,  which  may  always  be  lessened, 
and  between  reality  and  negation  there  exists  a  continnous 
connection  of  possible  realities,  and  possible  smaller  percep* 
IJons.  Every  color — for  example,  red — has  a  degree,  which, 
be  it  ever  so  small,  is  never  the  smallest,  and  so  is  it  atwaya 
with  beat,  the  momentum  of  weight,  etc. 

This  property  of  quantities,  according  to  which  tio  part 
of  tiiem  ia  the  smallest  possible  (no  part  simple'),  tacal!«d 
their  ooQtinnily.  Space  and  time  are  quanta  vontimta,  be- 
cause no  part  of  them  can  be  given,  withoat  inclosing  it 
within  boundaries  (points  and  moments),  conseqaeotlyi  this 
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given  part  is  itself  a  apace  or  a  time.  Space,  thereforei  ooq- 
siatB  only  of  spaces,  and  time  of  times.  PcHnts  and  moments 
are  only  bonndaries,  that  is,  tiie  mere  places  or  positions  of 
their  limitation.  But  places  always  presuppose  intuitions 
which  are  to  limit  or  determine  them;  and  we  cannot  con- 
ceive either  space  or  time  composed  of  constituent  parts 
which  are  given  before  space  or  time.  Such  quantities  may 
also  be  called  flowing^  because  the  synthesis  (of  the  produc- 
tive imagination)  in  the  production  of  these  Quantities  is  a 
progression  in  time,  the  continuity  of  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  indicate  by  the  expression  yZoii?ffi^. 

All  phenomena,  then,  are  continuous  quantities,  in  re- 
spect both  to  intuition  and  mere  perception  (sensation,  and 
with  it  reality).  In  the  former  case  they  are  extensive 
quantities;  in  the  latter,  intensive.  When  the  synthesis  of 
the  manifold  of  a  phenomenon  is  interrupted,  there  results 
merely  an  aggregate  of  several  phenomena,  and  not  properly 
a  phenomenon  as  a  quantity,  which  is  not  produced  by  the 
mere  continuation  of  the  productive  synthesis  of  a  certain 
kind,  but  by  the  repetition  of  a  synthesis  always  ceasing. 
For  example,  if  I  call  thirteen  dollars  a  sum  or  quantity  of 
money,  I  employ  the  term  quite  correctly,  inasmuch  as  I 
understand  by  thirteen  dollars  the  value  of  a  mark  in 
standard  silver,  which  is,  to  be  sure,  a  continuous  quantity, 
in  which  no  part  is  the  smallest,  but  every  part  might  con- 
stitute a  piece  of  money,  which  would  contain  material  for 
still  smaller  pieces.  If,  however,  by  the  words  thirteen 
dollars  I  understand  so  many  coins  (be  their  value  in  silver 
what  it  may),  it  would  be  quite  erroneous  to  use  the  expres- 
sion a  quantity  of  dollars;  on  the  contrary,  I  must  call  them 
aggr^ate,  that  is,  a  number  of  coins.  And  as  in  eveiy 
number  we  must  have  unity  as  the  foundation,  so  a  phe- 
nomenon taken  as  unity  is  a  quantity,  and  as  such  always 
a  continuous  quantity  (quantum  continuum). 

Now,  seeing  all  phenomena,  whether  considered  aa  exten- 
sive or  intensive,  are  continuous  quantities,  the  proposition, 
** All  change  (transition  of  a  thing  from  one  state  into  an- 
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Other)  18  coutinuoua, "  might  be  prored  here  easily,  and  with 
iDathetnaiictil  evidence,  were  it  not  that  the  causality  of  a 
change  lies  emirely  beyond  the  bounds  of  a  transcendeDtal 
philosophy,  and  presupposes  empirical  principles.  For  of 
ihe  poanbility  of  a  canse  which  changes  the  ooaditioo 
of  ^iogs,  that  is,  which  determines  them  to  the  contrary  of 
a  certain  given  state,  the  anderatonding  gives  os  a  priori 
no  knowledge;  oat  merely  because  it  has  no  insight  into  the 
possibility  of  it  (fur  such  insight  is  absent  in  several  a 
prion  cognitions),  but  because  the  notion  of  change  conoorna 
only  certain  delerminaliona  of  phenomeaa,  which  experience 
alone  can  acquaint  ua  with,  while  their  caose  lies  in  the 
uncbaugeable.  Butsueiag  that  we  have  nothing  which  wa 
ooald  here  employ  but  the  pure  fundamental  conceptions 
of  all  possible  experience,  among  which  of  coarse  nothing 
empirical  can  be  admitted,  we  dare  not,  without  injuring 
the  aaity  of  our  system,  anticipiite  general  physical  Boieace, 
which  is  built  npon  certain  fundamental  experienoes. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  in  no  want  of  proofs  of  the  great 
iuQuence  which  the  principle  above  developed  exercises  iii 
;be  anticipation  of  perceptions,  and  even  in  supplying  the 
want  of  them,  so  far  as  to  shield  ns  against  the  false  con- 
closiouB  which  otherwise  we  might  rashly  draw. 

If  all  reality  in  perception  has  a  degree,  between  which 
and  negation  there  is  an  endless  seqacnoe  of  ever  smaller 
'legreea,  and  if  nevertheleia  every  sense  must  have  a  deter- 
minate degree  of  receptivity  for  eensations;  no  perception, 
and  consequently  no  experience  is  possible,  which  can  prove, 
either  immediately  or  mediately,  an  entire  absence  of  all  re- 
abty  in  a  phenomenon;  in  other  words,  it  is  impossible  ever 
to  draw  from  experience  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  empty 
spaoe  or  of  empty  time.  For  in  the  first  place,  an  entire 
abeeme  of  reality  in  a  sensaoud  intnition  cannot  of  oourBe 
be  an  object  of  perception;  secondly,  such  absence  cannot  be 
deduced  from  the  contemplation  of  any  single  phenomenon, 
and  the  diSerence  of  the  degrees  in  its  reality;  nor  ought 
il  ever  to  be  admitted  in  explanation  of  any  phenomeoou. 


■ 
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For  if  even  the  oomplete  iiitaition  of  a  determinate  space  or 
time  is  thorooghly  real,  that  ia,  if  no  part  thereof  is  emptji 
yet  becaose  every  reality  has  its  degreOi  which,  with  the  ex- 
tensive quantity  of  tiie  phenomenon  unchanged,  can  dimin- 
ish through  endless  gradations  down  to  nothing  (the  void), 
there  must  be  infinitely  graduated  d^prees,  with  which  space 
or  time  is  filled,  and  the  intensive  quantity  in  different  phe- 
nomena may  be  smaller  or  greater,  altiiough  tiie  extensive 
quantity  of  the  intuition  remains  equal  and  unaltered. 

We  shall  give  an  example  of  thi&  Almost  all  natural  phi- 
losophers, remarking  a  great  difference  in  the  quantity  of  the 
matter'  of  different  kinds  in  bodies  with  the  same  volume 
(partly  on  account  of  the  momentum  of  gravity  or  weight, 
partly  on  account  of  the  momentum  of  resistance  to  other 
bodies  in  motion),  conclude  unanimously,  that  this  volume 
(extensive  quantity  of  the  phenomenon)  must  be  void  in  all 
bodies,  although  in  different  proportion.  But  who  would  sus- 
pect that  these  for  the  most  part  mathematical  and  mechanical 
inquirers  into  nature  should  ground  this  conclusion  solely  on 
a  metaphysical  hypothesis — a  sort  of  hypothesis  which  they 
profess  to  disparage  and  avoid?  Yet  this  they  do,  in  as- 
suming that  the  real  in  space  (I  must  not  here  call  it  impen- 
etrability or  weight,  because  these  are  empirical  conceptions) 
is  always  identical,  and  can  only  be  distinguished  according 
to  its  extensive  quantity,  that  is,  multiplicity.  Now  to  this 
presupposition,  for  which  they  can  have  no  ground  in  expe- 
rience, and  which  consequently  is  merely  metaphysical,  I 
oppose  a  transcendental  demonstration,  which  it  is  true  will 
not  explain  the  difference  in  the  filling  up  of  spaces,  but 
which  nevertheless  completely  does  away  with  the  supposed 
necessity  of  the  above-mentioned  presupposition  that  we  can- 
not explain  the  said  difference  otherwise  than  by  the  hypoth- 
esis of  empty  spaces.  This  demonstration,  moreover,  has  the 
merit  of  setting  the  understanding  at  liberty  to  conceive  this 
distinction  in  a  different  manner,  if  the  explanati<m  of  tho 

>  It  dioald  be  ramembered  thai  Kant  means,  bj  matter,  tint  wbkh  in  Ifal 
okject  wfieependg  to  aenaatlon  in  the  subject — the  real  in  a  phmmmmn.     Ti", 
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fact  reqoire*  any  euuh  hypothesis.  For  we  perceive  that 
altboagb  two  equal  spaces  may  be  completely  tilled  by  mat- 
tera  altogether  different,  »o  thnt  in  neither  of  thorn  is  thert; 
left  a  BiDgle  point  wherein  matter  is  not  present,  neverthe- 
less, every  reality  bus  itB  degree  (of  resistance  or  of  weight), 
which,  without  diminution  of  the  extensive  quantity,  can 
Iwcome  less  and  less  ad  injinitum,  before  it  passes  into  noth- 
mgnesa  and  disappears.  Thus  an  expansion  whi«h  filU  a 
space — for  example,  caloric,  or  any  other  reality  in  the  php- 
Domenal  world^can  decrease  in  its  degrees  to  infinity,  y<.-t 
without  leaving  the  fimallest  part  of  the  space  empty;  on  the 
oontrary,  filling  it  with  those  lesser  degrees,  as  completely  as 
mother  phenomenon  coald  with  greater.  My  intention  here 
is  by  no  means  to  maintain  that  this  is  really  the  case  with 
the  difference  of  matters,  in  regard  to  their  specific  gravity; 
I  wiflh  only  to  prove,  from  i\  principle  of  the  pure  under- 
standing, that  the  nature  of  our  perceptions  makes  such  a 
mode  of  explanation  possible,  and  that  it  is  crroneoua  to 
regard  the  real  in  a  phenomenon  as  eqnal  quoad  its  degree, 
and  different  only  quoad  its  aggregation  and  extensive  quan- 
tity, and  this,  too,  on  the  pretended  authority  of  an  a  priori 
principle  of  the  understanding. 

Nevertheless,  this  principle  of  the  antieipation  of  percep- 
tion most  somewhat  startle  an  inquirer  whom  initiation  into 
luoscendental  philosophy  has  rendered  cautious.  We  may 
naturally  entertain  some  doubt  whether  or  not  the  nnder- 
standing  oan  enounce  any  such  synthetical  propositios  as 
that  respecting  the  degree  of  all  reality  in  phenomena,  and 
I'onsequently  the  possibility  of  the  internal  difference  of  sen- 
aatioB  itself — abstraction  being  made  of  its  empirical  quality. 
Thoa  it  is  a  qaestion  not  unworthy  of  solution:  How  the 
uiidenatanding  can  pronounce  synthetically  and  a  priori  re- 
apeotiiig  phenomena,  and  thus  anticipate  these,  even  in  that 
which  is  pecatiarly  and  merely  empirical,  that,  namely,  which 
eoDoema  aensation  itself? 

The  quality  of  sensation  is  in  all  cases  merely  empirical, 
and  cannot  he  represented  a  priori  (tor  example,  colwa,  taste, 
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eto.).  But  the  real— 4hat  whiob  oonespoiids  to  eensalion— is 
opposition  to  negatioiisO,  only  represents  something  the 
conception  of  which  in  itself  c<mtains  a  being  (ein  seyn), 
and  signifies  nothing  bat  the  synthesis  in  an  empirical  con- 
sciousness. That  is  to  say,  the  empirical  consciousness  in 
the  internal  sense  can  be  raised  from  0  to  every  higher  de- 
gree, so  that  the  very  same  eztensive  quantity  of  intuition, 
an  illuminated  surface,  for  example,  excites  as  great  a  sensa- 
tion as  an  aggregate  of  many  other  surfaces  less  illuminated. 
We  can  therefore  make  complete  abstraction  of  the  exten 
sive  quantity  of  a  phenomenon,  and  represent  to  ourselyes 
in  the  mere  sensation  in  a  certain  momentum,'  a  synthesis 
of  homogeneous  ascension  from  0  up  to  the  given  empirical 
consciousness.  All  sensations  therefore  as  such  are  given 
only  a  posteriori^  but  this  property  thereof,  namely,  that 
they  have  a  degree,  can  be  known  a  priori.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  in  respect  to  quantities  in  general  we  can 
cognize  a  priori  only  a  single  quality,  namely,  continuity; 
but  in  respect  to  all  quality  (the  real  in  phenomena),  we 
cannot  cognize  a  priori  anything  more  than  the  intensive 
quantity  thereof,  namely,  that  they  have  a  degree.  All  else 
is  left  to  experience. 

Ill — Analogies  of  Experience 

The  principle  of  these  is,  ^^  Experience  is  possible  only 
through  the  representation  of  a  necessary  connection  of  per- 
ceptions.^^ 

Proof 

Experience  is  an  empirical  cognition;  that  is  to  say,  a 
cognition  which  determines  an  object  by  means  of  percep- 
tions. It  is  therefore  a  synthesis  of  perceptions,  a  synthesis 
which  is  not  itself  contained  in  perception,  but  which  con- 

*  The  pttrticular  degree  of  ''reality,"  that  is,  the  particular  power  or  inten- 
8i¥e  quantl^  in  the  eatue  of  a  seDsation,  for  example,  redneas,  weight,  ete.,  ii 
called,  in  the  Kantian  terminology,  its  moment.  The  term  moTMmtmm^  whioh  we 
employ,  nnial  not  be  confound^  with  the  word  commonly  employed  te  nalnral 
science.— ih 
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tains  the  synthetical  unity  of  the  nianiiold  of  perception  in 
a  conaciousness ;  and  this  unity  constitutes  the  essential  of 
our  cognition  of  ohjecf^  of  the  senses,  that  is,  of  experience 
(not  merely  of  intuition  or  sensation).  Now  in  experience 
our  perceptions  come  together  contingently,  so  that  no  char- 
acter of  necessity  in  their  connection  appears,  or  can  appear 
from  the  perceptions  themselves,  because  apprehension  is 
only  a  placing  together  of  the  manifold  of  empirical  intui- 
tion, and  no  representation  of  a  necessity  in  the  connected 
existence  of  the  phenomena  which  apprehension  brings  to- 
gether, is  to  be  discovered  therein.  But  as  experience  is  a 
cognition  of  objects  by  means  of  perceptions,  it  follows  that 
the  relation  of  the  existence  of  the  manifold  must  be  repre- 
sented in  experience  not  as  it  is  put  together  in  time,  but  aa 
it  is  objectively  in  time.  And  as  time  itself  cannot  be  per- 
ceived, the  determination  of  the  existence  of  objects  in  time 
can  only  take  place  by  means  of  their  connection  in  time  in 
general,  consequently  only  by  means  of  a  priori  connecting 
oonceptione.  Now  as  these  conceptions  always  possess  the 
character  of  necessity,  experience  is  possible  only  by  means 
of  a  representation  of  the  necessary  connection  of  per 
ception. 

The  three  modi  of  time  are  permanence,  succession,  and 
coexialence.  Accordingly,  there  are  three  rules  of  all  rela- 
tions of  time  in  phenomena,  according  to  which  the  exist- 
ence of  every  phenomenon  ia  determined  in  respect  of  the 
unity  of  all  time,  and  these  antecede  all  experience,  and 
render  it  possible. 

The  general  principle  of  all  three  analo^es  rests  on  the 
necessary  unity  of  apperception  in  relation  to  all  possible 
empirical  consciousness  (perception)  at  every  lime,  conse- 
quently, as  this  unity  lies  a  priori  at  the  foundation  of  all 
mental  operations,  the  principle  rests  on  the  synthetical  unity 
of  all  phenomena  according  to  their  relation  in  time.  For 
the  original  apperception  relates  to  our  internal  sense  (the 
complex  of  all  representations),  and  indeed  relates  a  priori 
to  its  form,  that  is  to  say,  the  relation  of  the  manifold  em- 
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pirioal  oonaoionBiieai  in  tune.  Now  this  manifold  mvsl  ba 
combined  in  original  apperception  according  to  lelationa  of 
time— a  necessity  imposed  by  the  a  priori  tranwcendentai 
unity  of  apperception,  to  which  ia  subjected  all  that  can  be- 
long to  any  {i.e.  my  own)  cognition,  and  therefore  all  that 
can  become  an  object  for  me.  This  synthetical  and  a  priori 
determined  unity  in  relation  of  perceptions  in  time  la  there- 
fore the  rule:  ''AH  empirical  determinations  of  time  must  be 
subject  to  rules  of  llie  general  determination  of  time*';  and 
the  analogies  of  experience,  of  which  we  are  now  about  to 
treat,  must  be  rules  of  this  nature. 

These  principles  haye  this  peculiarity,  that  they  do  not 
concern  phenomena,  and  the  synthesis  of  the  empirical  intui- 
tion thereof,  but  merely  the  existence  of  phenomena  and  their 
relation  to  each  other  in  regard  to  this  existence.  Now  the 
mode  in  which  we  apprehend  a  thing  in  a  phenomenon  can 
be  determined  a  priori  in  such  a  manner  that  the  rule  of  its 
synthesis  can  give,  that  is  to  say,  can  produce  this  a  priori 
intuition  in  every  empirical  example.  But  the  existence  of 
phenomena  cannot  be  known  a  priori^  and  although  we  could 
arrive  by  this  path  at  a  conclusion  of  the  fact  of  some  exist- 
ence, we  could  not  cognize  that  existence  determinately,  that 
is  to  say,  we  should  be  incapable  of  anticipating  in  what  re- 
spect the  empirical  intuition  of  it  would  be  distinguishable 
from  that  of  others. 

The  two  principles  above  mentioned,  which  I  called 
mathematical,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  of  their  author- 
izing the  application  of  mathematic  to  phenomena,  relate 
to  these  phenomena  only  in  r^ard  to  their  possibility,  and 
instruct  us  how  phenomena,  as  far  as  regards  their  intuition 
or  the  real  in  their  perception,  can  be  generated  aooordiog 
to  the  rules  of  a  mathematical  synthesis.  Consequently, 
numerical  quantities,  and  with  them  the  determination  of 
a  phenomenon  as  a  quantity,  can  be  employed  in  the  on9 
case  as  well  as  in  the  other.  Thus,  for  example,  out  oi 
200,000  iilmninationa  by  the  moon,  i  might  oompoML>j||||i*' 
give  a  priariy  that  ia  oonsinict^  the  degree  of  o«r  aak      ^^j|p 
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of  the  sanligbC    We  may  therefore  entitle  these  two  prin- 
ciplea  ooDsdtutire. 

The  case  is  very  different  with  those  priocipIeB  whose 
province  it  is  to  subject  the  existence  of  phenomena  to  rules 
a  priori.  For  as  existence  does  not  admit  ol  being  con- 
stracted,  it  is  clear  that  they  mast  only  concern  the  rela- 
tions of  existence,  and  be  merely  regulative  principles.  In 
this  case,  therefore,  neither  axioms  nor  anticipations  are  to 
be  thought  of.  Thus,  if  a  perception  is  given  us,  in  a  cer- 
tain relation  of  time  to  other  (although  undetermined)  per- 
oeptionB,  we  cannot  then  say,  a  priori,  what  and  how  great 
(in  qaantitj)  the  other  perception  necessarily  connected  with 
the  former  is,  but  only  how  it  is  connected,  quoad  its  exist- 
ence, in  this  given  modus  of  time.  Analogies  in  philosophy 
mean  something  very  different  from  that  which  they  repre- 
sent in  matbematicB.  In  the  latter  they  are  formalte,  which 
enounce  the  equality  of  two  relations  of  r^uantity,*  and  are 
always  conatitutioe,  so  that  if  two  terms  of  the  proportion 
are  given,  the  third  ia  also  given,  that  is,  can  be  constructed 
by  the  aid  of  these  furmulte.  But  in  philosophy,  analogy  is 
not  the  equality  of  two  ^tiantitaCive  but  of  two  qualitative 
relations.  In  this  case,  from  three  given  terms,  I  can  give 
a  priori  and  cognize  the  relation  to  a  fourth  member,'  but 
not  this  fourth  term  itself,  although  I  certainly  possess  a 
rule  to  guide  me  in  the  search  for  this  fourth  term  in  ex- 


■  Kant'"  meamug  is:  The  iwo  priiiclploa  enuucialed  under  iho  lieoda  of 
"AxJoms  at  InCaJtion,"  aad  "Antii^rpationa  at  Perception."  ftuthoriie  tbo  appli- 
OUioD  to  pheoomana  ot  deMrmliistiona  of  size  huA  Dumber,  that  is.  of  maUie- 
Bstio.  ^r  example,  I  niay  compiito  the  tight  of  iha  (un,  luiil  tAj,  that  ila 
qaantiqr  is  a  certaia  number  of  timea  g:re«ter  thaa  that  of  the  moon.  In  tbe 
tame  iittf,  hetil  ia  maaaured  by  the  compaiisoa  of  ila  diSeront  affecu  on  water, 
Mc.  aud  on  mercury  in  a  thonooaieter. — TV. 

*  Known  Ihe  Iwo  [enos  3  and  6.  and  the  relation  of  3  to  8,  not  oniy  the  rela- 
tion o(  S  to  some  other  number  in  given,  but  that  number  itself,  13,  ia  given, 
that  ia.  It  la  confltructed.     Therefore  3  :  6—6:  12.— JV. 

*  Gireo  a  known  effect,  a  known  cause,  and  another  known  effect,  ire  raa- 
,  by  analogy,  to  an  unknown  cause,  which  we  do  not  cognlxe,  but  wboM 
ilion  to  the  fcaown  effect  we  know  from  Ihe  compariaon  of  the  three  gives 

lemu.     ThoB.  our  own  known  actiona  :  our  own  known  motivea  »  the  knows 
attione  nl  olhere  ;  i,  that  la,  the  motivea  of  otban  wtiiah  we  cuiDOt  Iminadiat^r 
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perience,  and  a  mark  to  asBiflt  me  in  discovering  it*  An 
analogy  of  experienoe  is  therefore  only  a  rale  aooording  to 
which  nnity  of  experienoe  mnst  arise  oat  of  perceptions 
in  respect  to  objects  (phenomena)  not  as  a  eontiituHve^  but 
merely  as  a  regulative  principle.  The  same  holds  good  also 
of  the  postulates  of  empirical  thought  in  general,  which  re- 
late to  the  synthesis  of  mere  intuition  (which  concerns  the 
form  of  phenomena)|  the  synthesis  of  perception  (which  con- 
cerns the  matter  of  phenomena),  and  the  synthesis  of  expe- 
rience (which  concerns  the  relation  of  these  perceptions). 
For  they  are  only  r^ulative  principles,  and  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  mathematical,  which  are  constitutive, 
not  indeed  in  regard  to  the  certainty  which  both  possess 
a  priori^  bat  in  the  mode  of  evidence  thereof,  consequently 
also  in  the  manner  of  demonstration. 

But  what  has  been  observed  of  all  synthetical  proposi- 
tions, and  must  be  particularly  remarked  in  this  place,  is 
this,  that  these  analogies  possess  significance  and  validity, 
not  as  principles  of  the  transcendental,  but  only  as  princi- 
ples of  the  empirical  use  of  the  understanding,  and  their 
truth  can  therefore  be  proved  only  as  such,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  phenomena  must  not  be  subjoined  directly 
under  the  categories,  but  only  under  their  schemata.  For 
if  the  objects  to  which  those  principles  must  be  applied  were 
things  in  themselves,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  cognize 
aught  concerning  them  synthetically  a  prioru  But  they  are 
nothing  but  phenomena;  a  complete  knowledge  of  which— 
a  knowledge  to  which  all  principles  a  priori  must  at  last  re- 
late— is  the  only  possible  experience.  It  follows  that  these 
principles  can  have  nothing  else  for  their  aim  than  the  con- 
ditions of  the  unity  of  empirical  cpgnition  in  the  synthesis 
of  phenomena.  But  this  synthesis  is  cogitated  only  in  the 
schema  of  the  pure  conception  of  the  understanding,  of 
whose  unity,  as  that  ot  a  synthesis  in  general,  the  category 
contains  the  function  unrestricted  by  any  sensuoos  condi- 
tion.  These  principles  will  therefore  authorise  ns  to  eon* 
nect  phenomena  according  to  an  analogy,  with  the  logical 
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and  universal  anity  of  conceptions,  and  consequently  to  em- 
ploy the  categories  in  the  principles  themselves;  but  in  the 
application  of  them  to  experience,  we  shall  use  only  their 
schemata,  as  the  key  to  their  proper  application,  inatead  of 
the  categories,  or  rather  the  latter  as  reatrioting  conditious, 
ODder  the  title  of  formuin  of  the  former. 

A— First  Analoqy 


PBtXCIPLE   OF   THE   PERMANSNCE   OF  SUBSTANCE 


7n  all  <Jiangea  of  pk< 
tite  quantum  Ifiereo/ 


■•uhstaitce  is  pervianent,  and 
n  nature  I'ft  neither  increased 
diminished 

Proof 

All  phenomena  exist  in  time,  wherein  alone  as  fiubatratum, 
that  is,  as  the  permanent  form  of  the  internal  intaition,  co- 
existence and  saccession  can  be  represented.  Consequently 
time,  in  which  all  changes  of  phenomena  must  be  cogitated, 
remains  and  changes  not,  because  it  is  that  in  which  succes- 
sion and  coexistence  can  be  represented  only  as  determina- 
tions thereof.  Now,  time  in  itself  cannot  be  an  object  of 
perception.  It  follows  that  in  objects  of  peroeptioa,  that 
is,  in  phenomena,  there  must  be  found  a  substratum  which 
represents  time  in  general,  and  in  which  all  change  or  c( 
existence  can  be  perceived  by  means  of  the  relation  of  ph» 
Domena  to  it.  But  the  substratum  of  all  reality,  that  is,  of 
all  that  pertains  to  the  existence  of  things,  is  substance: 
all  that  pertains  to  existence  can  be  cogitated  only  as  a 
determination  of  substance.  Consequently,  the  permanent, 
in  relation  to  which  alone  can  all  relations  of  time  in  phe- 
nomeoa  be  determined,  is  substance  in  the  world  of  phenom 
ena,  that  is,  the  real  in  phenomena,  that  which,  as  the  sub- 
stt^tum  of  all  change,  remains  ever  the  same.  Accordingly, 
aa  this  cannot  change  in  existence,  its  quantity  in  nature  can 
Deitber  be  increased  nor  diminished. 

Onr  apprehetision  of  the   manifold  in  a  pheuome&on  is 
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alwajB  lacceflsiTei  is  oonsequently  always  ohaagiag.  Bf 
it  alone  we  ooiild,  therefove,  nerer  delenniDe  whetikar  thk 
manifold,  as  an  object  <^  ezperienee,  is  coexistent  or  bqc^ 
cessive,  unless  it  had  for  a  foundation  something  that  exists 
always^  that  is,  something  Jtaoed  and  ptfrmanenif  of  the  ex* 
istence  of  which  all  succession  and  coexistence  are  nothing 
but  so  many  modes  {modi  of  time).  Only  in  the  permanent, 
then,  are  relations  of  time  poisible  (for  simultaneity  and  suc- 
cession are  the  only  relations  in  time);  that  is  to  say,  the 
permanent  is  the  stiatraium  of  our  empirical  representation 
of  time  itself,  in  which  alone  all  determination  of  time  is 
possible.  Permanence  is,  in  fact,  just  another  expression 
for  time,  as  the  abiding  correlate  of  all  existence  of  phenom- 
ena, and  of  all  change,  and  of  all  coexistence.  For  change 
does  not  affect  time  itself,  but  only  the  phenomena  in  time 
(just  as  coexistence  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  modus  of  time 
itself,  seeing  that  in  time  no  parts  are  coexistent,  but  all 
successive).'  If  we  were  to-  attribute  succession  to  time  it- 
self, we  should  be  obliged  to  cogitate  another  time,  in  which 
this  succession  would  be  possible.  It  is  only  by  means  of 
the  permanent  that  existence  in  different  parts  of  the  suc- 
cessive series  of  time  receives  a  quantity^  which  we  entitle 
duration.  For  in  mere  succession,  existence  is  perpetually 
vanishing  and  recommencing,  and  therefore  never  has  even 
the  least  quantity.  Without  the  permanent,  then,  no  rela- 
tion in  time  is  possible.  Now,  time  in  itself  is  not  an  object 
of  perception;  consequently  the  permanent  in  phenomena 
must  be  regarded  as  the  substratum  of  all  determination  of 
time,  and  consequently  also  as  the  condition  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  all  synthetical  unity  of  perceptions,  that  is,  of  expm- 
ence;  and  all  existence  and  all  change  in  time  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  mode  in  the  existence  of  that  which  abides 
unchangeably.  Therefore,  in  all  phenomena,  the  permanent 
is  the  object  in  itself j  that  is,  the  substance  (phenomen<»i);' 


I  The  latter  part  of  this  seotmiee  aeenif  to  ooBtiadiet  the  loanv;     Xhi 
fltoquel  will  explain. — TV*. 

*  Not  substantia  naumenan. — A*. 
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but  all  that  changes  or  can  cbaDge  belongs  only  to  the  mode 
of  the  existenoe  of  this  substance  or  substances,  consequently 
to  its  determinations. 

I  find  that  in  all  ages  not  only  the  philosopher,  but  even 
the  common  understanding,  has  prep03it«d  this  permaneaoe 
aa  a  substratum  of  all  change  in  phenomena;  indeed,  I  am 
compelled  to  believe  that  they  will  always  accept  this  as  an 
indubitable  fact.  Only  the  philosopher  expresses  himself 
in  a  more  precise  and  definite  manner,  when  be  says:  "In 
all  ohanges  in  the  world,  the  siJ>stance  remains,  and  the  acci' 
dents  alone  are  changeable."  But  of  this  decidedly  synthet- 
ical proposition,  I  nowhere  meet  with  even  an  attempt  at 
proof;  nay,  it  very  rarely  has  the  good  fortana  to  stand, 
as  it  deserves  to  do,  at  the  bead  of  the  pure  and  entirely 
a  priori  laws  of  nature.  In  truth,  the  statement  that  sub- 
stance is  permanent  is  tautological.  For  this  very  perma- 
nence ia  the  groand  on  which  we  apply  the  category  of  sub- 
stance to  the  phenomenon ;  and  we  should  have  been  obliged 
to  prove  that  in  all  phenomena  there  is  something  perma- 
nent, of  the  existence  of  which  the  changeable  is  notbing 
but  a  determination.  But  because  a  proof  of  this  nature 
cannot  be  dogmatical,  that  is,  cannot  be  drawn  from  con- 
ceptions, inasmuch  as  it  concerns  a  synthetical  proposition 
a  priori,  and  as  philosophers  never  reflected  that  such  prop- 
ositions are  valid  only  in  relation  to  possible  experience,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  proved  except  by  means  of  a  deduction 
of  the  possibility  of  experience,  it  is  no  wonder  that  while  it 
has  served  as  the  foundation  of  all  experience  (for  we  feel 
the  need  of  it  in  empirical  cognition),  it  has  never  been 
supported  by  proof. 

A  philosopher  was  asked,  "What  is  the  weight  ot 
sraokeV"  He  answered,  "Subtract  from  the  weight  of  the 
burned  wood  the  weight  of  the  remaining  ashes,  and  you 
will  have  the  weight  of  the  smoke."  Thus  he  presumed 
It  to  be  incontrovertible  that  even  in  fire  the  matter  (sub- 
stance) does  not  perish,  but  that  only  the  form  of  it  tmder- 
gofis  a  change.     In  like  manner  was  the  saying,  "From 
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nothing  comes  nothing/*  onlj  another  inference  from  the 
principle  of  permanence,  or  rather  of  the  ever-abiding  ex- 
istence of  the  trne  subject  in  phenomena.  For  if  thai  in 
the  phenomenon  which  we  call  substance  is  to  be  the  proper 
substratum  of  all  determination  of  time,  it  follows  that  all 
existence,  in  past  as  well  as  in  future  time,  must  be  deter- 
minable hj  means  of  it  alone.  Hence  we  are  entitled  to 
apply  the  term  substance  to  a  phenomenon,  only  because  we 
suppose  its  existence  in  all  time,  a  notion  which  the  word 
permanence  does  not  fully  express,  as  it  seems  rather  to  be 
referable  to  future  time.  However,  the  internal  necessity 
perpetually  to  be,  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  neces- 
sity always  to  have  been,  and  so  the  expression  may  stand 
as  it  is.  ^^Qigni  de  nihilo  nihiV^ — ^^in  nihilum  nil  passe 
reveriif^^  are  two  propositions  which  the  ancients  never 
parted,  and  which  people  nowadays  sometimes  mistalcenly 
disjoin,  because  they  imagine  that  the  propositions  apply  to 
objects  as  things  in  themselves,  and  that  the  former  might 
be  inimical  to  the  dependence  (even  in  respect  of  its  sub- 
stance also)  of  the  world  upon  a  supreme  cause.  But  this 
apprehension  is  entirely  needless,  for  the  question  in  this 
case  is  only  of  phenomena  in  the  sphere  of  experience,  the 
unity  of  which  never  could  be  possible,  if  we  admitted 
the  possibility  that  new  things  (in  respect  of  their  substance) 
should  arise.  For  in  that  case,  we  should  lose  altogether 
that  which  alone  can  represent  the  unity  of  time,  to  wit,  the 
identity  of  the  substratum,  as  that  through  which  alone  all 
change  possesses  complete  and  thorough  unity.  This  per- 
manence is,  however,  nothing  but  the  manner  in  which  we 
represent  to  ourselves  the  existence  of  things  in  the  phe- 
nomenal world. 

The  determinations  of  a  substance,  which  are  only  par- 
ticular modes  of  its  existence,  are  called  accidents.  They 
are  always  real,  because  they  concern  the  existence  of  sub- 
stance (negations  are  only  determinations,  which  express  the 
non-existence  of  something  in  the  substance).  Now,  if  to 
this  real  in  the  substance  we  ascribe  a  particular  exiatenoe 
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mple,  to  motion  as  an  accident  o{  matter),  tliU 
eswtanoe  ie  called  inherence,  in  contradistinction  to  tho  ex- 
istence of  substance,  which  we  call  subsistence.  But  heuce 
wise  tnimy  misconceptions,  and  it  nouM  be  a  more  accurate 
and  jast  mode  of  expression  to  designate  the  accident  only 
iie  the  mode  in  which  the  existence  of  a  substance  is  posi- 
tively determined.  Meanwhile,  by  reason  of  the  couditions 
of  the  logical  exercise  of  our  underetamiing,  it  is  impossible 
lo  avoid  eeparating,  as  it  were,  that  which  in  the  exist- 
ence of  a  substance  is  subjcrct  to  change,  while  the  substance 
lemaiDS,  and  regarding  it  in  relation  to  that  which  is  prop- 
erly permanent  and  radical.  On  this  account,  this  category 
of  substance  stands  under  tho  title  of  relation,  rather  be- 
caase  it  is  the  condition  thereof  than  because  it  contains  in 
ilseU  any  relation. 

Now,  upon  this  notion  of  permanence  rests  the  proper 
notion  of  the  conception  change.  Origin  and  extinction  are 
Bot  changes  of  that  which  originates  or  becomes  extinct. 
Change  is  but  a  mode  of  exifitence,  which  follows  on  another 
mode  of  existence  of  the  same  object;  hence  all  that  changes 
is  permanent,  and  only  the  condition  thereof  changes.  Now 
since  this  mutation  affects  only  determinations,  which  can 
have  a  beginning  or  an  end,  we  may  say,  employing  an 
expression  which  seems  somewhat  paradoxical,  "Only  the 
permanent  (substance)  is  subject  to  change;  the  mutable 
suffers  no  change,  but  rather  alternation.  Chat  is,  when 
certAta  determinations  cease,  others  begin." 

Change,  then,  cannot  be  perceived  by  us  except  in  sub- 
stances,  and  origin  or  extinction  in  an  absolute  sense,  that 
does  not  concern  merely  a  determination  of  the  permanent, 
cannot  be  a  possible  perception,  for  it  is  this  very  notion  of 
the  permanent  which  renders  possible  the  representation 
of  a  transition  from  one  state  into  another,  and  from  non- 
being  to  being,  which,  consequently,  can  be  empirically 
cognised  only  as  alternating  determinations  of  that  which  is 
pemument.  Grant  that  a  thing  absolutely  begins  to  be;  we 
k  tlwn  have  a  point  of  time  in  which  it  was  not.     But 
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how  and  by  what  can  we  fix  and  determine  this  point  of 
time,  nnless  by  that  which  already  exists  ?  For  a  void  time 
— preceding — is  not  an  object  of  perception ;  but  if  we  con- 
nect this  beginning  with  objects  which  existed  previously, 
and  which  continue  to  exist  till  the  object  in  question 
begins  to  be,  then  the  latter  can  only  be  a  determi- 
nation of  the  former  as  the  permanent.  The  same  holds 
good  of  the  notion  of  extinction,  for  this  presupposes  the 
empirical  representation  of  a  time,  in  which  a  phenomenon 
no  longer  exists. 

Substances  (in  the  world  of  phenomena)  are  the  sub- 
stratum of  all  determinations  of  time.  The  beginning  of 
some,  and  the  ceasing  to  be  of  other  substances,  would  ut- 
terly  do  away  with  the  only  condition  of  the  empirical  unity 
of  time;  and  in  that  case  phenomena  would  relate  to  two 
different  times,  in  which,  side  by  side,  existence  would  pass; 
which  is  absurd.  For  there  is  only  one  time  in  which  all 
different  times  must  be  placed,  not  as  coexistent,  but  as 
successive. 

Accordingly,  permanence  is  a  necessary  condition  under 
which  alone  phenomena,  as  things  or  objects,  are  determin- 
able in  a  possible  experience.  But  as  regards  the  empirical 
criterion  of  this  necessary  permanence,  and  with  it  of  the 
substantiality  of  phenomena,  we  shall  find  sufiicient  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  in  the  sequel. 

B— Second  Analogy 

PRINCIPLE    OP    THE    SUCCESSION    OF    TIME     ACCORDING    TO 

THE    LAW    OF    CAUSALITY 

All  changes  take  pUice  according  to  the  law  of  the  connection 

oj  Catise  and  Effect 

Proof 

(That  all  phenomena  in  the  succession  of  time  are  only 
changes,  that  is,  a  successive  being  and  non-being  of  Hat 
determinations  of  substance,  which  is  permanent;  conse- 
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qneDtly  tbat  a  being  of  sabstaitce  itself  which  foltowB  on 
the  Don-betDg  thereof,  or  a  non-being  of  stibstanoe  which 
follows  on  the  being  thereof,  in  other  words,  that  the  origia 
or  extinction  of  substance  itself,  is  impossible — all  this  has 
been  fully  eatablistied  in  treating  of  the  forgoing  principle. 
This  principle  might  have  been  expressed  aafollowB:  "AU 
alleration  {succession)  o/  phenomena  is  merely  change";  for 
the  changes  of  substance  are  not  origin  or  extinction,  be- 
cause the  conception  of  change  preeuppoaes  the  Bnme  sobjoct 
as  existing  with  two  opposite  de term! nations,  and  conae- 
qaently  aa  permanent.  After  this  premonition,  we  abalt 
proceed  to  the  proof.) 

I  perceive  that  pbenomcna  succeed  one  another,  that  la 
to  say,  a  state  of  things  eiials  at  one  time,  the  opposite  of 
which  existed  in  a  former  state.  In  this  case,  then,  I  really 
connect  together  two  perceptions  in  time.  Now  connection 
ie  not  an  operation  of  mere  sense  and  intuition,  but  is  the 
product  of  a  synthetical  faculty  of  imagination,  which  deter- 
mines the  internal  sense  in  respect  of  a  relation  of  time. 
But  imagination  can  connect  these  two  states  in  two  ways, 
80  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  may  antecede  in  time;  for 
time  in  itself  cannot  be  an  object  of  perception,  and  what  in 
an  object  precedes  and  what  follows  cannot  be  empirically 
determined  in  relation  to  it.  I  am  only  consciona,  then,  that 
my  imagination  places  one  state  before,  and  the  other  after; 
not  that  the  one  state  antecedea  the  otlier  in  the  object.  In 
other  words,  the  objective  relation  of  the  successive  phe- 
nomena remains  quite  undetermined  by  means  of  mere  per- 
ception. Now  in  order  that  this  relation  may  be  cognized 
as  determined,  the  relation  between  the  two  states  must  be 
BO  cogitated  that  it  is  thereby  determined  as  necessary 
which  of  them  must  be  placed  before  and  which  after,  and 
not  conversely.  But  the  conception  which  carries  with  it 
a  necessity  of  synthetical  unity,  can  be  none  other  than  a 
pure  conception  of  the  understanding  which  does  not  lie  in 
mere  perception;  and  in  this  case  it  is  the  conception  of  the 
~    '    i  oj  cause  and  effect,  the  former  of  which  determines 
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the  latter  in  time,  as  its  neoea^ary  oonaeqaeiioet  and  not  aa 
aomething  which  might  possibly  anteoede  (or  which  might 
in  some  cases  not  be  perceiTed  to  follow).  It  follows  that  it 
is  only  because  we  subject  the  sequence  of  phenomena,  and 
consequently  all  change,  to  the  law  of  causality,  that  ezpe- 
rience  itself,  that  is,  empirical  cognition  of  phenomena,  be- 
comes possible;  and  consequentiy,  that  phenomena  them- 
selves, as  objects  of  experience,  are  possible  only  by  virtue 
of  this  law. 

Oar  apprehension  of  the  manifold  of  phenomena  is  al- 
ways successive.  The  representations  of  parts  succeed  one 
another.  Whether  they  succeed  one-  another  in  the  object 
also,  is  a  second  point  for  reflection,  which  was  not  con- 
tained in  the  former.  Now  we  may  certainly  give  the  name 
of  object  to  everything,  even  to  every  representation,  so  far 
as  we  are  conscious  thereof;  but  what  this  word  may  mean 
in  the  case  of  phenomena,  not  merely  in  so  far  as  they  (as 
representations)  are  objects,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  indi- 
cate an  object,  is  a  question  requiring  deeper  consideration. 
In  so  far  as  they,  regarded  merely  as  representations,  are  at 
the  same  time  objects  of  consciousness,  they  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  apprehension,  that  is,  reception  into 
the  synthesis  of  imagination,  and  we  must  therefore  say: 
^^The  manifold  of  phenomena  is  always  produced  succes- 
sively in  the  mind."  If  phenomena  were  things  in  them- 
selves, no  man  would  be  able  to  conjecture  from  the 
succession  of  our  representations  how  this  manifold  is 
connected  in  the  object;  for  we  have  to  do  only  with  our 
representations.  How  things  may  be  in  themselves,  with- 
out regard  to  the  representations  through  which  they  affect 
us,  is  utterly  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  cognition.  Now 
although  phenomena  are  not  things  in  themselves,  and  are 
nevertheless  the  only  thing  given  to  us  to  be  cognized,  it  is 
my  duty  to  show  what  sort  of  connection  in  time  belongs 
to  the  manifold  in  phenomena  themselves,  while  the  repre- 
sentation of  this  manifold  in  apprehension  is  always  suc- 
cessive.    For  example,  the  apprehension  of  the  manifold 
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in  the  phenomenon  of  a  house  which  stands  before  me  is 
mcceesive.  Now  cornea  the  question,  whether  the  manifold 
of  this  boose  is  in  itself  sIho  successive; — which  no  one  will 
be  at  aU  willing  to  grant.  Bat,  bo  soon  as  I  raise  my  con- 
ception of  an  object  to  the  transcendental  signiBcation 
thereof,  I  find  that  the  house  is  not  a  thing  in  itself,  but 
only  a  phenomenon,  that  ia,  a  representation,  the  transcen- 
dental object  of  which  remains  utterly  unknown.  What 
then  am  I  to  understand  by  the  question,  How  can  the 
manifold  be  connecteil  in  the  pheuomeaon  itself — not  con- 
ddered  as  a  thing  in  itself,  but  merely  as  a  phenomenon? 
Here  that  which  lies  in  my  successive  apprehension  is  re- 
garded as  representation,  while  the  phenomenon  which  is 
given  me,  notwithii landing  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
complex  of  these  reprefteiitations,  is  regarded  as  the  object 
thereof,  with  which  my  conception,  drawn  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  apprehension,  must  harmonize.  It  ia  very 
soon  seen  that,  as  acconlance  of  the  cognition  with  its  object 
constitutes  truth,  the  question  now  before  us  can  only  relate 
to  the  formal  conditions  of  empirical  truth,  and  that  the 
phenomenon,  in  opposition  to  the  representations  of  appre- 
hension, can  only  be  distinguished  therefrom  as  the  object 
of  them,  if  it  is  subject  to  a  rule,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  every  other  apprehension,  and  which  renders  necessary 
a  mode  of  connection  of  the  manifold.  That  in  the  phe- 
nomenon which  contains  the  condition  of  this  necessary  rule 
of  apprehension  ia  the  object. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  our  task.  That  something  hap- 
pens, that  is  to  say,  that  something  or  some  state  exists 
which  before  was  not,  cannot  be  empirically  perceived,  un- 
leee  a  phenomenon  preceiU-s,  which  does  not  contain  in  itself 
this  state,  for  a  reality  wliich  should  follow  upon  a  void 
time,  in  other  words,  a  beginning,  which  no  state  of  things 
precedes,  can  just  aa  little  be  apprehended  as  the  void  time 
itself.  Every  apprehension  d  an  event  is  therefore  a  per- 
ception which  follows  upon  another  perception.  But  as  this 
IB  the  case   with  all  synthesis  of  apprehension,  as  I  have 
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shown  above  in  the  eanimple  of  a  home^  my  aiipfeben* 
flion  of  an  event  ia  not  yet  anllloieBtl^  dialiqgiuahed  btooL 
other  lyptehenajona,  Bnt  I  ranuofk  abo,  that  if,  in  a  phe- 
nomenon which  oontaina  an  eeenrienee,  I  oall  the  anteoedent 
state  of  my  peioeptiont  A,  and  the  following  atato,  B,  the 
perception  B  can  only  follow  A  in  approhenaiony  and 
the  peroqption  A  eannot  follow  B,  bnt  only  pieoede  it 
Voft  example,  I  see  4  ship  float  down  the  stream  of  a  river. 
My  perception  of  ita  pbMW  lower  down  ftrflowa  xxfoa  my 
peroepUon  of  its  plaoe  higher  np  the  oonrae  of  the  river,  and 
it  is  impossible  that  in  the  approhemdon  of  this  phenomenon 
the  vessel  should  be  perceived  first  below  and  afterward 
higher  up  the  stream.  Here,  therefore,  the  order  in  the 
sequence  of  perceptions  in  apprehension  is  determined;  and 
by  this  order  apprehension  is  r^ulated.  In  the  former 
example,  my  perceptions  in  the  apprehension  of  a  house, 
might  b^n  at  the  roof  and  end  at  the  foundation,  or  vice 
versd;  or  I  might  apprehend  the  manifold  in  this  empirical 
intuition  by  going  from  left  to  right,  and  from  right  to  left. 
Accordingly,  in  the  series  of  these  perceptions,  there  was 
no  determined  order,  which  necessitated  my  beginning  at  a 
certain  point,  in  order  empirically  to  connect  the  manifold. 
But  this  rule  is  always  to  be  met  with  in  the  perception  of 
that  which  happens,  and  it  makes  the  order  of  the  suooessive 
perceptions  in  the  apprehension  of  such  a  phenomenon 
necessary. 

I  must  therefore,  in  the  present  case,  deduce  the  mtbfec- 
tive  sequence  of  apprehension  from  the  objective  sequence  of 
phenomena,  for  otherwise  the  former  is  quite  undetermined, 
and  one  phenomenon  is  not  distinguishable  from  another. 
The  former  alone  proves  nothing  as  to  the  connection  of  the 
manifold  in  an  object,  for  it  is  quite  arbitrary.  The  latter 
must  consist  in  the  order  of  the  manifold  in  a  phenomenon, 
according  to  which  order  the  apprehension  of  one  thing 
(that  which  happens)  follows  that  of  another  thing  (which 
precedes),  in  conformity  with  a  rule.  In  this  way  alone  oaa 
1  be  authorized  to  say  of  the  phenomenon  itself,  and  not 
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merely  of  my  own  apprehenaioD,   that  a  certain  order  or 
eeqaenoe  is  to  be  found  therein.     That  is,  in  other  words,  I   I 
cannot  arrange   my  apprehension   otherwise  than  in  this  ' 
order.  I 

In  conformity  with  thia  rule,  then,  it  is  necessary  that  in  I 
that  which  antecedes  an  event  there  be  found  the  condition 
of  a  rale,  according  to  which  this  event  follows  always  and 
necessarily;  but  I  cannot  reverse  this  and  go  bacic  from  the 
event,  and  determine  (by  apprehension)  that  which  antecedea 
it.  For  no  phenomenon  goes  back  from  the  succeeding 
point  o£  time  to  the  preceding  point,  although  it  does  cer- 
tainly relate  to  n  preceding  point  of  time;  from  a  given 
time,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  always  a  necessary  pro- 
gression to  the  determined  succeeding  time.  Therefore, 
because  there  certainly  is  something  that  follows,  I  must 
of  necessity  connect  it  with  something  else,  which  antecedes, 
and  upon  which  it  follows,  in  conformity  with  a  rule,  that  is 
necessarily,  so  that  the  event,  as  conditioned,  affords  certain 
indication  of  a  condition,  and  ibis  condition  determines 
the  event. 

Lei  us  suppose  that  nothing  precedes  an  event,  upon 
which  this  event  must  follow  in  conformity  with  a  rule. 
All  sequence  of  perception  would  then  exist  only  in  appre- 
hension, that  is  to  say,  would  be  merely  subjective,  and  it 
could  not  thereby  be  objectively  determined  what  thing 
ought  to  precede,  and  what  ought  to  follow  in  perception. 
In  such  a  case,  we  should  have  nothing  but  a  play  of  repre- 
sentations, which  would  possess  no  application  to  any  object. 
That  is  to  say,  it  would  not  be  possibje  through  perception 
to  distinguish  one  phenomenon  from  another,  as  regards 
relations  of  time;  because  the  succession  in  the  act  of  ap- 
prehension would  always  be  of  the  same  sort,  and  therefore 
there  would  be  nothing  in  the  phenomenon  to  determine 
the  succession,  and  to  render  a  certain  sequence  objectively 
necessary.  And,  in  this  case,  I  cannot  say  that  two  states 
in  a  phenomenon  follow  one  upon  the  other,  but  only  that 
pprehensioQ  follows  upon  another.     But  this  is  merely 
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sabjeotivei  and  does  not  detennine  an  objeot^  Imd  oonae* 
quently  cannot  be  held  to  be  cognition  of  an  object — ^not 
even  in  the  phenomenal  world. 

Accordingly,  when  we  know  in  experience  that  some- 
thing  happens,  we  always  presuppose  that  something  pre- 
cedes, whereupon  it  follows  in  conformity  with  a  rale.  For 
otherwise  I  conld  not  say  of  the  object,  that  it  follows;  be- 
cause the  mere  succession  in  my  apprehension,  if  it  be  not 
determined  by  a  rule  in  relation  to  something  preceding, 
does  not  authorize  succession  in  the  object  Only  thereforoi 
in  reference  to  a  rule,  according  to  which  phenomena  are 
determined  in  their  sequence,  that  is,  as  they  happen,  by 
the  preceding  state,  can  I  make  my  subject!  ye  synthesis 
(of  apprehension)  objective,  and  it  is  only  under  this  pre- 
supposition that  even  the  experience  of  an  event  is  possible. 

No  doubt  it  appears  as  if  this  were  in  thorough  contra- 
diction to  all  the  notions  which  people  have  hitherto 
entertained  in  regard  to  the  procedure  of  the  human  under- 
standing. According  to  these  opinions,  it  is  by  means  of 
the  perception  and  comparison  of  similar  consequences  fol- 
lowing upon  certain  antecedent  phenomena,  that  the  under- 
standing is  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  rule,  according  to  which 
certain  events  always  follow  certain  phenomena,  and  it  is 
only  by  this  process  that  we  attain  to  the  conception  of 
cause.  Upon  such  a  basis,  it  is  clear  that  this  conception 
must  be  merely  empirical,  and  the  rule  which  it  furnishes 
us  with — ''Everything  that  happens  must  have  a  cause** — 
would  be  just  as  contingent  as  experience  itself.  The  uni- 
versality and  necessity  of  the  rule  or  law  would  be  perfectly 
spurious  attributes  of  it.  Indeed,  it  could  not  possess 
universal  validity,  inasmuch  as  it  would  not  in  this  case  be 
a  priori,  but  founded  on  deduction.  But  the  same  is  the 
case  with  this  law  as  with  other  pure  d  priori  representations 
{e,g,,  space  and  time),  which  we  can  draw  in  perfect  clear- 
ness and  completeness  from  experience,  only  because  we 
had  already  placed  them  therein,  and  by  that  meanSi  and  by 
that  alone,  had  rendered  experience  possible.     Indeed,  the 
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pVPBi  clearness  of  tLis  representation  of  a  rule,  determining 
tire  series  of  events,  is  possible  only  when  we  have  made  use 
thereof  in  experience.  Nevertheleaa,  the  recognition  of  this 
rule,  as  e.  condition  of  the  synthetical  unity  of  phenomena  in 
time,  was  the  ground  of  experience  itself,  and  consequently 
preceded  it  a  priori. 

It  is  now  our  duty  to  show  by  an  example,  that  we  never, 
even  in  experienoe,  attribute  to  an  object  the  notion  of  sac- 
•.'easion  or  effect  (of  an  event — that  is,  the  happening  of 
something  that  did  not  exist  before),  and  distiugiiiah  it  from 
the  aubjective  succession  of  apprehension,  unless  when  a 
role  lies  at  the  foundation,  which  compels  us  to  obeerve  thie 
order  of  perception  in  preference  to  any  other,  and  that, 
indeed,  it  is  this  necessity  which  Erst  renders  possible  the 
representation  of  a  succession  in  the  object. 

We  have  representations  within  ua,  of  which  also  we  can 
be  conscious.  But,  however  widely  extended,  however  ac- 
curate and  thoroughgoing  this  consciousness  may  be,  these 
representations  are  still  nothing  more  than  representations, 
that  is,  internal  detenninations  of  the  mind  in  this  or  that 
relation  of  time.  Now  how  happens  it,  that  to  these  repre-  ~ 
seotations  we  should  set  an  object,  or  that,  in  addition  to 
their  sabjective  reality,  as  modiflcations,  we  should  still 
further  attribute  to  them  a  certain  unknown  objective  real- 
ity? It  ia  clear  that  objective  significancy  cannot  consist  in 
a  relation  to  another  representation  (of  that  which  we  desire 
to  term  object),  for  in  that  case  the  question  again  arises: 
"How  does  this  other  representation  go  out  of  itself,  and 
obtain  objective  significancy  over  and  above  the  subjective, 
which  ia  proper  to  it,  as  a  determination  of  a  state  of 
mind?"  If  we  try  to  discover  what  sort  of  new  property 
the  relation  to  an  object  gives  to  our  subjective  representa- 
tions, and  what  new  importance  they  thereby  receive,  we 
shall  find  that  this  relation  has  no  other  effect  than  that  of 
rendering  necessary  the  connection  of  our  representations  in 
a  certain  manner,  and  of  subjecting  them  to  a  rule;  and  that 
CODVerBely,  it  is  only  because  a  certain  order  ia  necessary 
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in  the  rolations  of  time  of  oar  repreflentations,  that  objootiva 
significanoy  is  ascribed  to  them. 

In  the  synthesis  of  phenomena,  the  manifold  of  our 
representations  is  always  suooessiTe.  Now  hereby  ia  not 
represented  an  object,  for  by  means  of  this  saocesaion,  which 
is  common  to  all  apprehension,  no  one  thing  is  distingaished 
from  another.  But  so  soon  as  I  peroeiye  or  assome,  that  in 
this  succession  there  is  a  relation  to  a  slate  antecedent,  from 
which  the  representation  follows  in  accordance  with  a  rule, 
so  soon  do  I  represent  something  as  an  event,  or  as  a  thing 
that  happens ;  in  other  words,  I  cognize  an  object  to  which  £ 
must  assign  a  certain  determinate  position  in  time,  which 
cannot  be  altered,  because  of  the  preceding  state  in  the  ob- 
ject. When,  therefore,  I  perceive  that  something  happens, 
there  is  contained  in  this  representation,  in  the  first  place, 
the  fact,  that  something  antecedes;  because  it  is  only  in 
relation  to  this,  that  the  phenomenon  obtains  its  proper 
relation  of  time,  in  other  words,  exists  after  an  antecedent 
time,  in  which  it  did  not  exist.  But  it  can  receive  its  deter- 
mined place  in  time,  only  by  the  presupposition  that  some- 
thing existed  in  the  foregoing  state,  upon  which  it  follo?rs 
inevitably  and  always,  that  is,  in  conformity  with  a  rule. 
From  all  this  it  is  evident  that,  in  the  first  place,  I  cannot 
reverse  the  order  of  succession,  and  make  that  which  hap- 
pens precede  that  upon  which  it  follows;  and  that,  in  the 
second  place,  if  the  antecedent  state  be  posited,  a  certain 
determinate  event  inevitably  and  necessarily  follows.  Hence 
it  follows  that  there  exists  a  certain  order  in  our  representa- 
tions, whereby  the  present  gives  a  sure  indication  of  some 
previously  existing  state,  as  a  correlate,  though  still  under- 
termined,  of  the  existing  event  which  is  given — a  correlate 
which  itself  relates  to  the  event  as  its  consequence,  oondi- 
tions  it,  and  connects  it  necessarily  with  itself  in  the  series 
of  time. 

If  then  it  be  admitted  as  a  necessary  law  of  sensibility, 
and  consequently  a  formal  condition  of  all  perceptioa,  that 
the  preceding  necessarily  determines  the  succeeding  time 
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(inasiaach  as  I  caoDot  arrive  at  the  succeediog  except 
through  the  preceding),  it  mast  likewise  be  an  indispensable 
law  of  empirioa]  representation  of  the  series  of  time,  that 
the  pbenomena  of  the  past  determine  all  phenomeau  in  the 
aaoceedisg  time,  and  that  the  latter,  as  events,  caDOot  take 
place,  except  in  so  far  aa  the  former  determine  their  exiat- 
cnoe  in  time,  that  ib  to  say,  establish  it  according  to  a  rule. 
For  it  is  of  coarse  only  in  phenomena  that  we  can  empiri- 
cally cognize  this  continuity  in  the  connection  of  times. 

Pot  all  exi>erienoe  and  for  the  possibility  of  experience, 
understanding  is  indispensable,  and  the  firEt  step  which  it 
tukes  in  this  sphere  is  not,  lo  render  the  representation  of 
objects  clear,"  but  to  render  the  representation  of  an  object 
in  general,  possiblo.  It  does  this  by  applying  the  order  of 
lime  to  phenomena,  and  their  existence.  In  other  words, 
it  assigns  to  each  phenomenon,  as  a  consequence,  a  place 
in  relation  to  preceding  phenomena,  determined  u  priori  \a 
time,  without  which  it  could  not  harmoni^iie  with  time  itself, 
which  determines  a  place  a  priori  to  all  its  parts.  This 
determination  of  place  cannot  be  derived  from  the  relation 
of  phenomena  to  absotnte  time  (for  it  is  not  an  object  of 
perception);  but,  on  the  contrary,  phenomena  must  recipro- 
cally determine  the  places  in  time  of  one  another,  and  render 
these  necessary  in  the  order  of  time.  In  other  words,  what- 
ever follows  or  happens  must  follow,  in  conformity  with  a 
universal  rule,  upon  that  which  was  contained  in  the  fore- 
going state.  Hence  arises  a  series  of  phenomena,  which,  by 
means  of  the  understanding,  produces  and  renders  neoeasary 
exactly  the  same  order  and  continuons  connection  in  the 
series  of  our  possible  perceptions,  as  is  found  a  priori  in 
the  form  of  internal  intuition  (time),  in  which  all  oar  per- 
ceptionB  most  have  place. 

That  something  happens,  then,  is  a  perception  which 
belongs  to  a  possible  experience,  which  becomes  real,  only 
because  I  look  upon  the  phenomenon  as  determined  in  re- 
gard to  its  place  in  time,  consequently  as  an  object,  which 
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can  always  be  found  by  means  of  a  rule  in  the  connected 
series  of  my  perceptions.  Bat  this  rule  of  the  detennination 
of  a  thing  according  to  soccession  in  time  is  as.  follows:  **In 
what  precedes  may  be  found  the  condition,  under  which  an 
event  always  (that  is,  necessarily)  follows."  From  all  this 
it  is  obvious  that  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect  is  the 
principle  of  possible  experience,  that  is,  of  objective  cog- 
nition of  phenomena,  in  regard  to  their  relations  in  the 
succession  of  time. 

The  proof  of  this  fundamental  proposition  rests  entirely 
on  the  following  momenta  of  argument.  To  all  empirical 
cognition  belongs  the  synthesis  of  the  inanifold  by  the 
imagination,  a  synthesis  which  is  always  successive,  that 
is,  in  which  the  representations  therein  always  follow  one 
another.  But  the  order  of  succession  in  imagination  is  not 
determined,  and  the  series  of  successive  representations  may 
be  taken  retrogressively  as  well  as  progressively.  But  if 
this  synthesis  is  a  synthesis  of  apprehension  (of  the  manifold 
of  a  given  phenomenon),  then  the  order  is  determined  in  the 
object,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  there  is  therein  an 
order  of  successive  synthesis  which  determines  an  object, 
and  according  to  which  something  necessarily  precedes,  and 
when  this  is  posited,  something  else  necessarily  follows.  If, 
then,  my  perception  is  to  contain  the  cognition  of  an  event, 
that  is,  of  something  which  really  happens,  it  must  be  an 
empirical  judgment,  wherein  we  think  that  the  succession 
is  determined;  that  is,  it  presupposes  another  phenomenon, 
upon  which  this  event  follows  necessarily,  or  in  conformity 
with  a  rule.  If,  on  the  contrary,  when  I  posited  the  ante- 
cedent, the  event  did  not  necessarily  follow,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  consider  it  merely  as  a  subjective  play  of  my 
imagination,  and  if  in  this  I  represented  to  myself  anything 
as  objective,  I  must  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  dream.  Thus, 
the  relation  of  phenomena  (as  possible  perceptions),  accord- 
ing to  which  that  which  happens  is,  as  to  its  existence, 
necessarily  determined  in  time  by  something  which  ante- 
cedes,  in  conformity  with  a  rule — in  other  words,  the  rela- 
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tion  of  cause  and  effect — is  the  condition  of  the  objective 
validity  of  oar  empirical  judgments  in  regard  to  the  sequence 
of  perceptions,  conseqnently  of  their  empirical  truth,  and 
tberefoie  ttf  expeneaco.  The  principle  of  the  relation  of 
caosali^  in  the  euci-esBioQ  of  phenomena  ib  therefore  ralid 
for  »U  objects  of  esjienenoe,  because  it  is  itself  the  ground 
of  the  possibility  of  experience. 

Hare,  however,  a  difficulty  arises,  whiob  must  be  resolved. 
The  principle  of  the  connection  of  causality  among  phenom- 
ena is  limited  in  onr  formula  to  the  succession  thereof,  al- 
though in  practice  we  find  that  the  principle  applies  also 
when  the  pheuomeuu  exitst  tugetlier  in  the  same  time,  and 
that  cause  and  effect  may  be  simultsneoaa.  For  example, 
there  is  beat  in  a  room,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  open  air. 
I  look  about  tor  the  cause,  and  find  it  to  be  the  fire.  Now 
the  fire,  as  the  cause,  is  simultaneous  with  its  effect,  the  heat 
of  the  room.  In  this  case,  then,  there  is  no  succession,  as 
regards  time,  between  cause  and  effect,  but  they  are  simul- 
taneous; and  still  the  law  hoMa  good.  The  greater  part  of 
operating  causes  in  nature  are  simultaneous  with  their  effects, 
and  the  succession  in  time  of  the  latter  ie  produced  only  be- 
cause the  cause  cannot  achieve  the  total  of  its  effect  in  one 
moment.  But  at  the  moment  when  the  effect  first  arises,  it 
is  always  simultaneous  with  the  causality  of  itn  cause,  be- 
cause if  the  cause  had  but  a  moment  before  ceaaeii  to  be,  the 
effect  could  not  have  arisen.  Here  it  must  be  specially  re- 
membered, that  we  must  consider  the  orrfw  of  time,  and  not 
the  lapse  thereof.  The  relation  remains,  even  though  no 
time  has  elapsed.  The  tiTne  between  the  causality  of  the 
eaose  and  its  immediate  effect  may  entirely  vanish,  and  the 
cause  and  effect  be  thus  simultaneous,  but  the  relation  of 
the  one  to  the  other  remains  always  determinable  acconling 
to  time.  If,  for  example,  I  consider  a  leaden  ball,  which 
lies  upOD  a  cushion  and  makes  a  hollow  in  it,  as  a  cause, 
then  it  is  simultaneous  with  the  effect.  But  I  distinguish 
the   two   through   the   relation   of    time   of   the   dynamical 

iDCMtioo  of  both.     For  if  I  lay  the  ball  upon  the  oush- 
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Ion,  then  the  hollow  follows  upon  the  before  smooth  sarfaoe, 
but  supposing  the  cushion  has,  from  some  cause  or  anoihefi 
a  hollow,  there  does  not  thereupon  follow  a  leaden  balL 

Thus,  the  law  of  succession  of  timeJaJn  all  instances  the 
only  empirical  criterion  of  eflEeot  in  relation  to  the  causality 
of  the  antecedent  cause.  The  glass  is  the  cause  of  the  ris- 
ing of  the  water  above  its  horizontal  surface,  although  the 
two  phenomena  are  contemporaneous.  For,  as  soon  as  I 
draw  some  water  with  the  glass  from  a  large  vessel,  an  effect 
follows  thereupon,  namely,  the  change  of-  the  horizontal  state 
which  the  water  had  in  the  large  vessel  into  a  concave,  which 
it  assumes  in  the  glass. 

This  conception  of  causality  leads  us  to  the  conception 
of  action;  that  of  action,  to  the  conception  of  force;  and 
through  it,  to  the  conception  of  substance.  As  I  do  not 
wish  this  critical  essay,  the  soIq  purpose  of  which  is  to 
treat  of  the  sources  of  our  synthetical  cognition  a  priori, 
to  be  crowded  with  analyses  which  merely  explain,  but  do 
not  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  conceptions,  I  reserve  the  de- 
tailed explanation  of  the  above  conceptions  for  a  future  sys- 
tem of  pare  reason.  Such  an  analysis,  indeed,  executed  with 
great  particularity,  may  already  be  found  in  well-known 
works  on  this  subject.  But  I  cannot  at  present  refrain  from 
making  a  few  remarks  on  the  empirical  criterion  of  a  sub- 
stance, in  so  far  as  it  seems  to  be  more  evident  and  more 
easily  recognized  through  the  conception  of  action,  than 
through  that  of  the  permanence  of  a  phenomenon. 

Where  action  (consequently  activity  and  force)  exists, 
substance  also  must  exist,  and  in  it  alone  must  be  sought 
the  seat  of  that  fruitful  source  of  phenomena.  Very  well. 
But  if  we  are  called  upon  to  explain  what  we  mean  by  sub- 
stance, and  wish  to  avoid  the  vice  of  reasoning  in  a  circle, 
the  answer  is  by  no  means  so  easy.  How  shall  we  conclude 
immediately  from  the  action  to  the  permanence  of  that  which 
acts,  this  being  nevertheless  an  essential  and  peculiar  ari- 
terion  of  substance  (phenomenon)  ?  But  after  what  has  been 
saidabovef  the  solution  of  this  question  becomes  easy  enough, 
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altboogb  by  the  common  mode  of  procedare — merely  analyx- 
iDg  our  conceptions — it  would  be  quite  imposeible.  The 
tionceptioD  of  action  iudioates  the  relation  of  the  subject  oE 
causality  to  the  effect.  Now  because  all  effect  consists  in 
that  which  happens,  therefore  in  tbe  changeable,  the  last 
subject  thereof  ia  the  ptrmanent,  as  the  substratum  of  all  . 
that  ohanges,  that  is,  substance.  For  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  causality,  actions  are  always  the  first  ground  of  all 
change  in  phenomena,  and  consequently  cannot  be  a  prop- 
erty of  a  subject  which  itself  chiinges,  because,  if  this  were 
the  case,  other  actious  and  another  subject  would  be  neces- 
sary to  determine  this  change.  From  all  this  it  resalts  that 
action  alone,  as  an  empirical  criterion,  is  a  sufQcient  proof  of 
the  presence  of  substantiality,  without  any  necessity  on  my 
part  of  endeavoring  to  discover  the  permanence  of  substance 
by  a  comparison.  Besides,  by  this  mode  of  induction  we 
coald  Dot  attain  to  the  completeness  which  the  magnitude 
and  strict  universality  of  the  conception  requires.  For  that 
the  primary  subject  of  the  causality  of  all  arising  and  pass- 
ing away,  all  origin  and  extinction,  cannot  itself  (in  the 
sphere  of  phenomeu:i)  arise  and  pass  away,  is  a  sound  and 
safe  conclusion,  a,  conclusion  which  leads  ns  to  the  con- 
ception of  empirical  necessity  and  permanence  in  exist- 
ence, and  consequently  to  tbe  conception  of  a  substance 
aa  phenomenon. 

When  something  happens,  the  mere  fact  of  the  occur- 
rence, wnthout  regard  to  that  which  occurs,  is  an  object 
requiring  investigation.  The  transition  from  the  con-being 
of  a  state  into  the  existence  of  it,  supposing  that  this  state 
contains  no  quality  which  previously  existed  in  tbe  phe- 
nomenon, is  a  fact  of  itself  demanding  inquiry.  Such  an 
event,  as  has  been  shown  in  No.  A,  does  not  concern  aub- 
stance  (for  subatauce  does  not  thus  originate),  bat  its  condi- 
tion or  state.  It  is  therefore  only  change,  and  not  origin 
from  nothing.  If  this  origin  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of 
a  foreign  cause,  it  is  termed  creation,  which  cannot  bo  ad- 
■litled  as  an  event  ampng  pheoomeua,  bocvwa  .^«  N«rj 
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possibility  of  it  would  annihilate  the  unity  of  experienoe. 
If,  however,  I  regard  all  things  not  as  phenomena,  but  as 
things  in  themselves,  and  objects  of  understanding  alone, 
they,  although  substances,  may  be  considered  as  dependent, 
in  respect  of  their  existence,  on  a  foreign  caase.  But  this 
would  require  a  very  different  meaning  in  the  words,  a 
meaning  which  could  not  apply  to  phenomena  as  objects 
of  possible  experience. 

How  aithing  can  be  changed,  how  it  is  possible  that  upon 
one  state  existing  in  one  point  of  time,  an  opposite  state 
should  follow  in  another  point  of  time— of  this  we  have  not 
the  smallest  conception  a  priori.  There  is  requisite  for  this 
the  knowledge  of  real  powers,  which  can  only  be  given  em* 
pirically;  for  example,  knowledge  of  moving  forces,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  certain  successive  phenomena  (as  move- 
ments) which  indicate  the  presence  of  such  forces.  But  the 
form  of  every  change,  the  condition  under  which  alone  it 
can  take  place  as  the  coming  into  existence  of  another  state 
(be  the  content  of  the  change,  that  is,  the  state  which  is 
changed,  what  it  may),  and  consequently  the  succession  of 
the  states  themselves,  can  very  well  be  considered  a  priori^ 
in  relation  to  the  law  of  causality  and  the  conditions  of  time.* 

When  a  substance  passes  from  one  state,  a,  into  another 
state,  6,  the  point  of  time  in  which  the  latter  exists  is  differ- 
ent from,  and  subsequent  to,  that  in  which  the  former  existed. 
In  like  manner,  the  second  state,  as  reality  (in  the  phenome- 
non), differs  from  the  first,  in  which  the  reality  of  the  second 
did  not  exist,  as  b  from  zero.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  state,  ft, 
differs  from  the  state,  a,  only  in  respect  to  quantity,  the 
change  is  a  coming  into  existence  of  b — a,  which  in  the 
former  state  did  not  exist,  and  in  relation  to  which  that 
state  is=0. 

Now  the  question  arises,  how  a  thing  passes  from  one 


*  It  must  be  remarked,  that  I  do  not  speak  of  the  change  of  oertain  rela- 
tiona,  but  of  the  change  d  the  state.  Thna,  vrhen  a  bodj  moTSS  in  a  nnifoni 
manner,  it  does  not  change  its  state  (of  motion);  but  onlj  whan  Its  motioa 
increases  or  decreases. 
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8tate=a,  into  another  8tate=i.  Between  two  momeuls  there 
is  always  a  certain  time,  and  between  two  states  existing  in 
tliese  moments  tbcre  is  always  a  difference  having  a  certain 
quantity  (for  all  parts  of  phenomena  are  in  their  turn  quan- 
tities). Consequently,  every  tranaition  from  one  state  into 
another  is  always  effected  in  a  time  contained  between  two 
moments,  of  which  the  first  determines  the  atate  which  the 
thing  leaves,  and  the  second  determines  the  state  into  which 
the  thing  passes.  Both  moments,  then,  are  limitations  of 
the  time  of  a  change,  conaetjuently  of  the  intermediate  state 
between  both,  and  aa  such  they  belong  to  the  total  of  the 
change.  Now  every  change  has  a  cause,  which  evidences  its 
causality  in  the  whole  time  during  which  the  change  takes 
place.  Tlie  cause,  therefore,  does  not  produce  the  change 
all  at  once  or  in  one  moment,  but  in  a  time,  so  that,  as  the 
time  gradually  increases  from  the  commencing  instant,  a,  to 
its  completion  at  6,  in  like  manner  also,  the  quantity  of  the 
reality  {b — a)  is  generated  through  the  leaser  degrees  which 
are  contained  between  the  Srst  and  last.  All  change  is 
therefore  possible  only  through  a  continuous  action  of  the 
causality,  which,  in  so  far  as  it  is  uniform,  we  call  a  mo- 
mentum. The  change  does  not  consist  of  these  momenta, 
bat  is  generated  or  produced   by  them  as  their  effect. 

Such  is  the  law  of  the  continuity  of  all  change,  the 
ground  of  which  is,  that  neither  time  itself  nor  any  phe- 
nomenon in  time  consists  of  parts  which  are  the  smallest 
possible,  but  that,  notwithstanding,  the  state  of  a  thing 
passes  in  the  process  of  a  change  through  all  these  parts, 
as  elements,  to  its  second  state.  There  is  no  smallest  de- 
gree of  reality  in  a  phenomenon,  just  as  there  is  no  smallest 
degree  in  the  quantity  of  time;  and  so  the  new  state  of  the 
reality  grows  up  out  of  the  former  state,  through  all  the 
infinite  degrees  thereof,  the  differences  of  which  one  from 
another,  taken  all  together,  are  less  than  the  diSerenoe 
between  0  and  a. 

It  is  not  our  business  to  inquire  here  into  the  utility  of 
this  principle  in  the  investigation  of  nature.     But  how  suek 
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a  proposition,  which  appears  so  greatly  to  extend  oar  knowl- 
e<^e  of  nature,  is  possible  completely  a  priori^  is  indeed  a 
question  which  deserves  investigation,  although  the  firal 
view  seems  to  demonstrate  the  truth  and  reality  of  the 
principle,  and  the  question,  how  it  is. possible,  may  be 
considered  superfluous.  For  there  are  so  many  gpround- 
less  pretensions  to  the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge  by 
pure  reason,  that  we  must  take  it  as  a  general  rale  to  be 
mistrustful  of  all  such,  and  without  a  thorough-going  and 
radical  deduction,  to  believe  nothing  of  the  sort  even  on  the 
clearest  dogmatical  evidence. 

Every  addition  to  our  empirical  knowledge,  and  every 
advance  made  in  the  exercise  of  our  perception,  is  nothing 
more  than  an  extension  of  the  determination  of  the  internal 
sense,  that  is  to  say,  a  progression  in  time,,  be  objects  them- 
selves what  they  may,  phenomena,  or  pure  intuitions.  This 
progression  in  time  determines  everything,  and  is  itself  de- 
termined by  nothing  else.  That  is  to  say,  the  parts  of  the 
progression  exist  only  in  time,  and  by  means  of  the  synthe- 
sis  thereof,  and  are  not  given  antecedently  to  it.  For  this 
reason,  every  transition  in  perception  to  anything  which  fol- 
lows upon  another  in  time,  is  a  determination  of  time  by 
means  of  the  production  of  this  perception.  And  as  this 
determination  of  time  is,  always  and  in  all  its  parts,  a  quan- 
tity, the  perception  produced  is  to  be  considered  as  a  quan- 
tity which  proceeds  through  all  its  degrees — no  one  of  which 
is  the  smallest  possible— from  zero  up  to  its  determined  de- 
gree. From  this  we  perceive  the  possibility  of  cognizing 
a  priori  a  law  of  changes — a  law,  however,  which  concems 
their  form  merely.  We  merely  anticipate  our  own  appre- 
hension, the  formal  condition  of  which,  inasmuch  as  it  if 
Itself  to  be  found  in  the  mind  antecedently  to  all  given 
phenomena,  must  certainly  be  capable  of  being  cognuBed 
a  priori. 

Thus,  as  time  contains  the  sensuous  condition  a  prmi 
of  the  possibility  of  a  continuous  progression  of  thai  which 
exists  to  that  which  follows  it,  the  understandingi  bj  TsrlM 


of  the  unity  of  apperceptioo,  coalains  the  coudition  a  priori 
of  the  poseibility  oi  h  continuous  determination  of  the  pusi- 
tion  in  time  oi  all  phenomena,  and  this  by  means  of  the  xeriea 
of  causes  and  effects,  the  former  of  which  necessitate  thu 
sequence  of  the  latter,  and  thereby  render  universally  and 
for  all  time,  and,  by  consequence,  objectively,  valid  the 
empirical  cognition  of  the  relations  of  time. 

C— Third  Analooy 

PBINCIPLB  OF  COEXrSTENCK,    ACCORDING    TO    THE    LAW   Of 

BBOIPROCITY  OR  COMMUNITY 
All  substances,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  perceived  in  space 
at  the  same  lime,  exiai  in  a  state  of  complete 
reciprocity  of  action 
Proof 
Things  are  coexistent,  when  in  empirical  intuition  the 
perception  of  the  one  can  follow  upon  the  perception  of 
the  other,  and  vice  versd — which  cannot  occur  in  the  suc- 
cession of  phenomena,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  explanation 
of  the  second  principle.  Thus  I  can  perceive  the  moon  and 
then  the  earth,  or  conversely,  first  the  earth  and  then  the 
moon ;  and  for  the  reason  that  ray  perception  of  these  objects 
can  reciprocally  follow  each  other,  I  say,  they  exist  con- 
temporaneously. Now  coexistence  is  the  existence  of  the 
manifold  in  the  same  time.  But  time  itself  is  not  an  object 
of  perception;  and  therefore  wo  cannot  conclude,  from  the 
fact  that  things  are  placed  in  the  same  time,  the  other  fact, 
that  the  perceptions  of  these  things  can  follow  each  other 
reciprocally.  The  synthesis  of  the  imaginatian  in  apprehen- 
sion would  only  present  to  us  each  of  these  perceptions  as 
present  in  the  subject  when  the  other  is  not  present,  and 
contrariwise;  but  would  not  show  that  the  objects  are  oo- 
existeot,  that  is  to  say,  that,  if  the  one  exists,  the  other  also 
exists  in  the  same  time,  and  that  this  is  necessarily  so,  in 
order  that  the  perceptions  may  be  capable  of  following  each 
I  other  reriptooally.     It  follows    that  a  conception  at^^e 
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understanding  or  oat^ory  of  the  reciprocal  aeqaenoe  ol 
the  determinations  of  phenomena  (existing,  as  they  do,  apart 
from  each  other,  and  yet  contemporaneonsly),  is  reqaisite  to 
jastify  us  in  saying  that  the  reciprocal  snocession  cl  percep- 
tions has  its  foundation  in  the  objecti  and  to  enable  ns  to 
represent  coexistence  as  objective.  But  that  relation  of 
substances  in  which  the  one  contains  determinatLons  the 
ground  of  which  is  in  the  other  substance,  is  the  relation 
of  influence.  And,  when  this  influence  is  reciprooal,  it 
is  the  relation  of  community  or  reciprocity.  Consequently 
the  coexistence  of  substances  in  space  cannot  be  cognised 
in  experience  otherwise  than  under  the  precondition  of 
their  reciprocal  action.  This  is  therefore  the  condition 
of  the  possibility  of  things  themselves  as  objects  of  ex- 
perience. 

Things  are  coexistent,  in  so  far  as  they  exist  in  one  and 
the  same  time.  But  how  can  we  know  that  they  exist  in 
one  and  the  same  time?  Only  by  observing  that  the  order 
in  the  synthesis  of  apprehension  of  the  manifold  is  arbi- 
trary and  a  matter  of  indifference,  that  is  to  say,  that  it 
can  proceed  from  A,  through  B,  C,  D,  to  E,  or  contrari- 
wise from  E  to  A.  For  if  they  were  successive  in  time 
(and  in  the  order,  let  us  suppose,  which  begins  with  A), 
it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  apprehension  in  percep* 
tion  to  begin  with  E  and  go  backward  to  A,  inasmuch 
as  A  belongs  to  past  time,  and  therefore  cannot  be  an 
object  of  apprehension. 

Let  us  assume  that  in  a  number  of  substances  considered 
as  phenomena  each  is  completely  isolated,  that  is,  that  no 
one  acts  upon  another.  Then  I  say  that  the  rnr rriiionai  of 
these  cannot  be  an  object  of  possible  perception,  and  thai 
the  existence  of  one  cannot,  by  any  mode  of  empirioftl  wyn* 
thesis,^  lead  us  to  the  existence  of  another.  For  we  imif;iDO 
them  in  this  case  to  be  separated  by  a  completely  Toid  apace, 
and  thus  perception,  which  proceeds  from  the  one  to  the 
other  in  time,  would  indeed  determine  their  existenoe  by 
means  <$f  a  following  perception,  but  would  be  quite  unable 
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to  distinguiab  wliether  the  one  ptkenomenoQ  follows  objec- 
tirely  apon  the  first,  or  is  coexistent  with  it. 

Beitidea  the  mere  fact  of  existence  then,  there  must  be 
something  by  means  of  which  A  determines  the  position  of 
B  in  time,  and,  conversely,  B  the  position  of  A ;  because 
only  ander  this  condition  can  substances  be  empirically  rep- 
resented as  existing  contemporaneously.  Now  that  alone 
determines  the  position  of  another  thing  in  time,  which  is 
the  cause  of  it  or  of  its  determinations.  Consequently  every 
substance  (inasmuch  aa  it  can  have  succession  predicated  of 
it  only  ill  respect  of  its  determinations)  must  contain  the 
cauBslity  of  certain  determinations  in  another  substance,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  effects  of  the  causality  of  the  other  in 
itself.  That  is  to  say,  substances  must  stand  (mediately  or 
immediately)  in  dynamical  community  with  each  other,  if 
coexistence  is  to  be  cognized  in  any  possible  experience. 
But,  in  regard  to  objects  of  experience,  that  ia  absolutely 
necessary,  without  which  the  experience  of  these  objects 
would  itflelf  be  impossible.  Consequently  it  ia  absolutely 
necessary  that  all  substances  iu  the  world  of  phenomena,  in 
so  far  OS  they  are  coexistent,  stand  in  a  relation  of  complete 
community  of  reciprocal  action  to  each  other. 

The  word  community  has  in  our  language'  two  meanings, 
and  contains  the  two  notions  conveyed  in  the  Latin  com- 
fflURio,  and  commercinm.  We  employ  it  in  this  place  in  the 
latter  sense — that  of  a  dynamical  community,  without  which 
even  the  corumunity  of  place  (communio  apatiij  could  not  be 
empirically  cognized.  In  our  experieuces  it  is  easy  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  only  the  continuous  influences  in  all  parts 
of  space  that  can  conduct  our  senses  from  one  object  to 
aDotbw;  that  the  light  which  plays  between  our  eyes  and 
the  heavenly  bodies  produces  a  mediating  community  be- 
tween them  and  ua,  and  thereby  evidences  their  coexistence 
with  da;  that  we  cannot  empirically  change  our  position 
(peroeive  this   change),    unless    the    existenoe    of    matter 
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throughout  the  whole  of  space  rendered  possible  tlie  pe^ 
ception  of  the  positions  we  oocapj;  and  that  this  perception 
can  prove  the  contemporaneous  existence  of  these  places 
only  through  their  reciprocal  influence,  and  therebj  abo 
the  coexistence  of  even  the  most  remote  objeola— altiiough 
in  this  case  the  proof  is  only  mediate.  Without  communityi 
every  perception  (of  a  phenomenon  in  space)  is  separated 
from  every  other  and  isolated,  and  the  chain  of  empirical 
representations,  that  is,  of  experience,  must,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  object,  b^n  entirely  de  novo^  witfaomt  the 
least  connection  with  preceding  representations,  and  without 
standing  toward  these  even  in  tiie  relation  of  time.  My 
intention  here  is  by  no  means  to  combat  the  notion  of  empty 
space;  for  it  may  exist  where  our  perceptions  cannot  exist, 
inasmuch  as  they  cannot  reach  thereto,  and  where,  therefore, 
no  empirical  perception  of  coexistence  takes  place.  But  in 
this  case  it  is  not  an  object  of  possible  experience. 

The  following  remarks  may  be  useful  in  the  way  of 
explanation.  In  the  mind,  all  phenomena,  as  isontents  of  a 
possible  experience,  must  exist  in  community  (communio) 
of  apperception  or  consciousness,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is 
requisite  that  objects  be  represented  as  coexistent  and  con- 
nected, in  so  far  must  they  reciprocally  determine  the  posi* 
tion  in  time  of  each  other,  and  thereby  constitute  a  whole. 
If  this  subjective  community  is  to  rest  upon  an  objective 
basis,  or  to  be  applied  to  substances  as  phenomena,  the  per- 
ception of  one  substance  must  render  possible  the  perception 
of  another,  and  conversely.  For  otherwise  succession,  which 
is  always  found  in  perceptions  as  apprehensions,  would  be 
predicated  of  external  objects,  and  their  representatkm  of 
their  coexistence  be  thus  impossible.  But  this  is  a  reoipro* 
cal  influence,  that  is  to  say,  a  real  community  (commteroium) 
of  substances,  without  which  therefore  the  empirical  relation 
of  coexistence  would  be  a  notion  beyond  the  reaoli  cl  ear 
minds.  By  virtue  of  this  oommeroium,  phenomeBm,  in  to 
far  as  they  are  apart  from,  and  nevertheless  in  canaee* 
tion  with  each  other,  constitute  a  eampodium 
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eompOBtta  are  possible  in  many  different  ways.  The  tfarett 
dyn&mica!  relations  tlieo,  from  which  all  oth«rH  epring, 
are  tboee  of  Inhereooe,  (Jonaeqaence,  and  Coinposltioa. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  analogies  of  experience.  They 
are  nothing  more  than  principles  of  the  determination  of  the 
existence  of  phenomena  in  time,  according  to  the  three  fnodt 
of  this  determination;  to  wit,  the  relation  to  time  itself  as  a 
quantity  (the  qaantity  of  existence,  that  is,  duration),  the 
relation  in  time  as  a  series  or  succession,  finally,  the  relatioo 
in  time  as  the  complex  of  all  existence  (simaltaneity).  This 
anity  of  determination  in  regard  to  time  is  tboronghly  dynam- 
ical; that  is  to  say,  time  is  not  considered  as  that  in  which 
experience  determines  immediately  to  every  existence  its 
position;  for  this  is  impossible,  inasmuch  as  absolute  time 
is  not  an  object  of  perception,  by  means  of  which  phenomena 
can  be  connected  with  each  other.  On  the  contrary,  ^he 
mle  of  the  understanding,  through  which  alone  the  exist- 
ence of  phenomena  can  receive  synthetical  unity  as  r^ards 
relations  of  time,  determines  for  every  phenomenon  its  posi- 
tion in  time,  aud  consequently  $  priori,  and  with  validity, 
for  all  and  every  time. 

By  nature,  in  the  empirical  sense  of  the  word,  we  under- 
stand the  totality  of  phenomena  connected,  in  respect  of 
their  existence,  according  to  necessary  rules,  that  is,  laws. 
There  are  therefore  certain  laws  (which  are  moreover  d 
priori)  which  make  nature  possible;  and  ail  empirical  laws 
can  exist  only  by  meana  of  experience,  and  by  virtue  of 
those  primitive  laws  through  which  experience  itself  be- 
comes possible.  The  purpose  of  the  analogies  is  therefore 
to  represent  to  as  the  unity  of  nature  in  the  connection  of 
all  phenomena  under  certain  exponents,  the  only  business 
of  which  is  to  express  the  relation  of  time  (in  so  far  as  it 
contains  all  existence  in  itself)  to  the  unity  of  apperception, 
whii:b  can  exist  in  synthesis  only  according  to  rules.  The 
combined  expression  of  all  is  this:  All  phenomena  exist  in 
one  nature,  and  most  so  exist,  inasmuch  as  without  this 
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a  priori  unity,  no  unity  of  experience,  and  conBequently  no 
determination  of  objects  in  experience,  is  poeaible. 

As  regards  the  mode  of  proof  which  we  have  employed 
in  treating  of  these  transcendental  laws  of  nature,  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  it,  we  must  make  one  remark,  which 
will  at  the  same  time  be  important  as  a  guide  in  every  other 
attempt  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  intellectual  and  likewise 
synthetical  propositions  a  priori.  Had  we  endeayored  to 
prove  these  analogies  dogmatically,  that  is,  from  concep* 
tions;  that  is  to  say,  had  we  employed  this  method  in  at* 
tempting  to  show  that  everything  which  exists,  exists  only 
in  that  which  is  permanent — ^that  everything  or  event  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  something  in  a  preceding  state, 
upon  which  it  follows  in  conformity  with  a  rule — ^lastly,  that 
in  the  manifold,  which  is  coexistent,  the  states  coexist  in 
connection  with  each  other  according  to  a  rule — all  our  labor 
would  have  been  utterly  in  vain.  For  mere  conceptions  of 
things,  analyze  them  as  we  may,  cannot  enable  us  to  con- 
clude from  the  existence  of  one  object  to  the  existence  of 
another.  What  other  course  was  left  for  us  to  pursue? 
This  only,  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  experience  as  a 
cognition  in  which  at  last  all  objects  must  be  capable  of 
being  presented  to  us,  if  the  representation  of  them  is  to 
possess  any  objective  reality.  Now  in  this  third,  this  me- 
diating term,  the  essential  form  of  which  consists  in  the 
synthetical  unity  of  the  apperception  of  all  phenomena,  we 
found  a  priori  conditions  of  the  universal  and  necessary 
determination  as  to  time  of  all  existences  in  the  world  of 
phenomena,  without  which  the  empirical  determination 
thereof  as  to  time  would  itself  be  impossible,  and  we  also 
discovered  rules  of  synthetical  unity  a  priori^  by  means  of 
which  we  could  anticipate  experience.  For  want  of  this 
method,  and  from  the  fancy  that  it  was  possible  to  discover 
a  dogmatical  proof  of  the  synthetical  propositions  which  are 
requisite  in  the  empirical  employment  of  the  understanding, 
has  it  happened,  that  a  proof  of  the  principle  of  sufficient 
reason  has  been  so  often  attempted,  and  always  in  vain. 
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Tbe  other  two  atmlogies  nobody  has  erer  thoogfak  of,  a1- 
thoagh  they  have  always  beei»  ailently  employed  by  the 
mind,'  because  the  gaiding  thread  famished  by  the  cate- 
gories waa  wanting,  the  guide  which  (done  can  enable  as  to 
discover  every  hiatua,  both  in  the  system  of  oonoeptions  and 
of  principles. 

IV — Toe  Postulates  of  Empibical  Thought 

1,  That  which  agreea  with  the  formal  conditioQE  (intui- 
tion and  conoeptiou)  of  experience,  ia  possible. 

2.  That  which  coheres  with  the  material  cooditions  of 
experience  (aeusatiou),  is  real. 

8.  That  whose  coherence  with  the  real  ia  determined 
tcoording  to  universal  conditions  of  experience,  is  (exists) 
necessary. 

Explanation 

The  categories  of  modality  possess  this  peculiarity,  that 
they  do  not  in  the  least  determine  the  object,  or  enlarge  the 
oonoeption  to  which  tbey  are  annexed  as  predicatge,  but 
only  express  its  relation  to  the  faculty  of  cognition.  Though 
my  conception  of  a  thing  is  in  itself  complete,  I  am  still 
entitled  to  ask  whether  the  object  of  it  is  merely  possible, 
or  whether  it  is  also  real,  or,  if  the  latter,  whether  it  is  also 
Moessary.  But  hereby  the  object  itself  is  not  more  definitely 
deterniioed  in  thought,  but  the  question  is  only  in  what 
relation  it,  incluiUug  nil  its  determinations,  stands  to  the 
noderstanding  and  its  employment  in  experience,  to  the  em- 
pineal  faculty  of  judgment,  and  to  the  reason  in  its  applica- 
tioD  to  experience'. 

For  this  very  reason,  too,  the  c&tegoriaa  of  modality  are 

'  Tha  UDtir  ol  the  iiDJverso.  in  which  all  plienomoDa  tnuel  be  conaecled,  tt 
mtdently  ■  mere  coDMqLience  of  tbe  tatMj  ndmitied  pnnciple  of  ihs  oomimially 
at  all  subslaiiues  whicli  are  cneiiiLeal.  Fur  wero  Hubatoiices  isolated,  tiiaj 
could  not  no  parU  constitute  a  tcliole.  and  were  thuir  couneclion  (reviprocal 
•otton  of  the  manifold)  not  necenBary  Iron  ths  very  fact  ot  mexistenoe,  w« 
fwiUt  not  conclude  from  llie  fact  ol  lite  Iatt«r  oa  n  ■noretj'  ideal  relation  U>  Iho 
lonnoT  an  a  mnl  cue.  We  bava.  howeTer.  shown  in  its  place.  Ihut  conimuDity 
i>  tho  proper  proiiml  of  the  poMilnlltjr  ot  an  empiricnl  coi^itlon  of  eoeitatenc«, 
— '  4|^  pr^  nMj  Uiereluco  (iroperl^  reasoa  from  tbe  latiw  lo  tlie  Jonaec  aa 
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nothing  more  than  explanations  of  the  oonceptiona  of  possi- 
bility, reality,  and  neoesaty,  as  employed  in  experience,  and 
at  the  same  time,  restrictions  of  all  the  oat^ories  to  empiri- 
cal use  alone,  not  authorizing  the  transcendental  employment 
of  them.  For  if  they  are  to  have  something  more  than  a 
merely  logical  significance,  and  to  be  something  more  than 
a  mere  analytical  expression  of  the  form  of  ihoughi^  and  to 
have  a  relation  to  ihingB  and  their  possibility,  reality  or 
necessity,  they  must  concern  possible  experience  and  its 
synthetical  unity,  in  which  alone  objects  of  cognition  can 
be  given. 

The  postulate  of  the  possibility  of  things  requires  also, 
that  the  conception  of  the  things  agree  with  the  formal  con- 
ditions of  our  experience  in  general.  But  this,  that  is  to 
say^  the  objective  form  of  experience,  contains  all  the  kinds 
of  synthesis  which  are  requisite  for  the  cognition  of  objects. 
A  conception  which  contains  a  synthesis  must  be  regarded 
as  empty  and  without  reference  to  an  object,  if  its  synthesis 
does  not  belong  to  experience — either  as  borrowed  from  it, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  called  an  empirical  conception^  or  such 
as  is  the  ground  and  a  priori  condition  of  experience  (its 
form),  and  in  this  case  it  is  a  pure  conception^  a  conception 
which  nevertheless  belongs  to  experience,  inasmuch  as  its 
object  can  be  found  in  this  alone.  For  where  shall  we  find 
the  criterion  of  character  of  the  possibility  of  an  object  which 
is  cogitated  by  means  of  an  d  priori  synthetical  conception, 
if  not  in  the  synthesis  which  constitutes  the  form  of  empiri- 
cal cognition  of  objects?  That  in  such  a  conception  no 
contradiction  exists  is  indeed  a  necessary  logical  condition, 
but  very  far  from  being  sufficient  to  establish  the  objective 
reality  of  the  conception,  that  is,  the  possibility  of  auch  an 
object  as  is  thought  in  the  conception.  Thus,  in  the  concep- 
tion of  a  figure  which  is  contained  within  two  straight  lines, 
there  is  no  contradiction,  for  the  conceptions  of  two  straight 
lines  and  of  their  junction  contain  no  negation  of  a  figure. 
The  impossibility  in  such  a  case  does  not  rest  upon  the  con- 
ception in  itself,  but  upon  the  construction  of  it  in  space. 
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>  to  aaj,  npon  the  conditions  of  space  and  jtB  determi- 
IS.  Bat  these  have  themselves  ohjc'tive  reality,  that 
is,  they  apply  to  poaaible  things,  because  they  contain 
n  priori  the  form  of  experience  m  general. 

And  now  we  shall  proceed  to  point  out  the  extensive 
utility  and  influence  of  this  postulate  of  possibility.  When 
I  represent  to  ray-sielf  a  thing  thsit  is  permanent,  so  that 
everything  in  it  which  changes  belongs  merely  to  its  state  or 
condition,  from  such  a  conception  alone  I  nerer  can  cognize 
that  Buch  a  thing  is  possible.  Or,  if  I  represent  to  myself 
something  which  is  ao  constituted  that,  when  it  is  posited, 
something  else  follows  always  and  infallibly,  my  thought 
contains  no  self-contradiction;  but  whether  euch  a  property 
Ets  cansality  is  to  be  foand  in  any  possible  thing,  my  thought 
alone  affords  no  means  of  judging.  Finally,  I  can  represent 
to  myself  different  things  (substances)  which  are  so  consti- 
tuted, that  the  state  or  condition  of  one  causes  a  change  in 
the  state  of  the  other,  and  reciprocally;  but  whether  such  a 
relation  is  a  property  of  things  cannot  be  perceived  fronj 
these  conceptions,  which  contain  a  merely  arbitrary  syn* 
thesifl.  Only  from  the  fact,  therefore,  that  these  conceptions 
express  a  priori  the  relations  of  perceptions  in  every  experi- 
ence, do  we  know  that  they  possess  objective  reality,  that  is, 
transcendental  truth;  and  that  independent  of  experience, 
thoagh  not  independent  of  all  relation  to  the  form  of  an  ex- 
perience in  general  and  its  synthetical  unity,  in  which  alone 
objects  can  be  empirically  cognized. 

But  when  we  fashion  to  ourselves  new  conceptions  of 
substances,  forces,  action  and  reaction,  from  the  material 
presented  to  us  by  perception,  without  following  the  ex- 
ample of  experience  in  their  connection,  we  create  mere 
chimeras,  of  the  possibility  of  which  we  cannot  discover  any 
criterion,  because  we  have  not  taken  experience  for  our  in- 
atroctreas,  though  we  have  borrowed  the  conceptions  from 
her.  Such  fiotitious  conceptions  derive  their  character  of 
pOBsibility  not,  like  the  categories,  a  priori,  as  conceptiooB 
tieh  all  experience  depends,  bat  only,  a  po»leriori,  as 
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oonceptions  given  by  means  of  experience  itself,  and  fheir 
possibility  must  either  be  cognized  a  posteriori  and  empiri* 
cally,  or  it  cannot  be  cognized  at  all.  A  substance,  which 
is  permanently  present  in  space,  yet  without  filling  it  (like 
that  ierlium  quid  between  matter  and  the  thinking  subject 
which  some  have  tried  to  introduce  into  metaphysics),  or  a 
peculiar  fundamental  power  of  the  mind  of  intuiting  the 
future  by  anticipation  (instead  of  merely  inferring  from  past 
and  present  events),  or,  finally,  a  power  of  the  mind  to  place 
itself  in  community  of  thought  with  other  men,  however  dis- 
tant they  may  be— these  are  conceptions,  the  possibility  of 
which  has  no  ground  to  rest  upon.  For  they  are  not  based 
upon  experience  and  its  known  laws;  and  without  experience, 
they  are  a  merely  arbitrary  conjunction  of  thoughts,  which, 
though  containing  no  internal  contradiction,  has  no  claim  to 
objective  reality,  neither,  consequently,  to  the  possibility  of 
such  an  object  as  is  thought  in  these  conceptions.  As  far 
as  concerns  reality,  it  is  self-evident  that  we  cannot  cogitate 
such  a  possibility  in  concreto  without  the  aid  of  experience; 
because  reality  is  concerned  only  with  sensation,  as  the  matter 
of  experience,  and  not  with  the  form  of  thought,  with  which 
we  can  no  doubt  indulge  in  shaping  fancies. 

But  I  pass  by  everything  which  derives  its  possibility  from 
reality  in  experience,  and  I  purpose  treating  here  merely  of 
the  possibility  of  things  by  means  of  a  priori  conceptions. 
I  maintain,  then,  that  the  possibility  of  things  is  not  derived 
from  such  conceptions  per  se,  but  only  when  considered  as 
formal  and  objective  conditions  of  an  experience  in  general. 

It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  possibility  of  a  triangle  could 
be  cognized  from  the  conception  of  it  alone  (which  is  cer- 
tainly independent  of  experience);  for  we  can  certainly  give 
to  the  conception  a  corresponding  object  completely  a  priori, 
that  is  to  say,  we  can  construct  it.  But  as  a  triangle  is  only 
the  form  of  an  object,  it  must  remain  a  mere  product  of  the 
imagination,  and  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  an  object 
corresponding  to  it  must  remain  doubtful,  unless  we  can  dis- 
cover  Bome  other  ground,  unless  we  know  that  the  figure  can 
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be  oogitated  under  the  conditions  upon  wliicb  all  objocte  of 
experience  rest.  Now,  the  facta  that  space  is  a  formal  con- 
dition o  priori  of  external  experience,  tLat  the  formative 
synthesis,  by  which  we  construct  a  triangle  in  imaginatioD, 
is  the  very  same  aa  that  we  employ  in  the  apprehension  of  a  ' 
phenomenon  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  empirical  concep- 
tion of  it,  are  what  alone  connect  the  notion  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  such  a  thing  with  the  conception  of  it.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  possibility  of  continuous  quantities,  indeed  of 
quantities  in  general,  for  the  conceptions  of  them  are  with- 
out exception  synthetical,  is  never  evident  from  the  concep- 
tions in  themselves,  but  only  when  they  are  considered  ae 
the  formal  conditions  of  the  determination  of  objects  in  ex- 
perience. And  where,  indeed,  should  we  look  for  objects 
to  correspond  to  our  conceptions,  if  not  in  experience,  by 
which  alone  objects  are  presented  to  us?  It  is,  however, 
true  that  without  antecedent  experience  we  can  cognize  and 
characterize  the  posaibiUty  of  things,  relatively  to  the  formal 
conditions,  under  which  somethingiadeterniined  in  experience 
as  an  object,  eonaequently  completely  a  priori.  But  still  this 
ia  possible  only  in  relation  to  experience  and  within  its  limits. 

The  postulate  concerning  the  cognition  of  the  reality  of 
things  requires  perception,  consequently  conscious  sensation, 
not  indeed  immediately,  that  is,  of  the  object  itself,  whose 
existence  is  to  be  cognized,  but  still  that  the  object  have 
some  connection  with  a  real  perception,  in  accordance  with 
the  analogies  of  experience,  which  exhibit  all  kinds  of  real 
connection  in  experience. 

From  tlie  mere  conception  of  a  thing  it  is  impossible  to 
conclude  its  existence.  For,  let  the  conception  be  ever 
so  complete,  and  containing  a  statement  of  all  the  deter- 
minations of  the  thing,  the  existence  of  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  all  this,  but  only  with  the  qneatiou — whether  such 
a  thing  is  given,  so  that  the  perception  of  it  can  in  every 
case  precede  the  conception.  For  the  fact  that  the  concep- 
tion of  it  precedes  the  perception,  merely  indicates  the  pos- 
abilitj  of  its  existence;  it  is  perception,  wU\cVi^teaeu'(»«MB.v 
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ier  to  the  conception,  that  10  the  sole  criterion  of  reality. 
Prior  to  the  perception  of  the  thing,  however,  and  tkerefoie 
comparatively  a  priori^  we  are  able  to  cognize  its  esBtenee^ 
provided  it  stands  in  connection  with  some  peroeptkHiB  a^ 
cording  to  the  principles  d  the  empirical  conjunctioB  ef 
these,  that  is,  in  conformity  with  the  analogies  of  peroep* 
tion.  For,  in  this  case,  the  existence  of  the  sappoaed  thing 
is  connected  with  oar  perceptions  in  a  possible  ezperieneei 
and  we  are  able,  with  the  gaidance  of  these  analogiea,  to 
reason  in  the  series  of  possible  perceptions  from  a  thing 
which  we  do  really  perceive  to  the  thing  we  do  not  per- 
ceive. Thus,  we  cognize  the  existence  of  a  magnetic  matter 
penetrating  ail  bodies  from  the  perception  of  the  attraotioB 
of  the  steel -filings  by  the  magnet,  althoogh  the  constitatioB 
of  oar  organs  renders  an  immediate  perception  of  this  matter 
impossible  for  us.  For,  according  to  the  laws  of  sensibility 
and  the  connected  context  of  our  perceptions,  we  should  in 
an  experience  come  also  on  an  immediate  empirical  intuition 
of  this  matter,  if  our  senses  were  more  acute — but  this  ob- 
tuseness  has  no  influence  upon  and  cannot  alter  the  /orm 
of  possible  experience  in  general.  Our  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  things  reaches  as  far  as  our  perceptions,  and 
what  may  be  inferred  from  them  according  to  empirical 
laws,  extend.  If  we  do  not  set  out  from  experience,  (^ 
do  not  proceed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  empirical  c<mi- 
nection  of  phenomena,  our  pretensions  to  discover  the  ex- 
istence of  a  thing  which  we  do  not  immediately  perceive  are 
vain.  Idealism^  however,  brings  forward  powerful  objec- 
tions to  these  rules  for  proving  existence  mediately.  This 
is,  therefore,  the  proper  place  for  its  refutation. 

Befutation  of  Idealism 

Idealism — ^I  mean  materiaf^  idealism — is  the  theory  whiok 
declares  the  existence  of  objects  in  space  without  us  to  be 

*  In  oppoflitioB  lo  Jornwl  or  oHHoal  Jdealigm — the  theory  of  Kuit— whkh 
deaieB  to  os  a  knowledge  of  things  as  things  ia  tbemseires,  and 
we  ean  know  oalj  phenomena.— >1V. 
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cither  (1)  doubtful  and  indemonstmble,  or  (2)  false  and  im- 
poBBible.  The  tirBt  is  the  problematical  idealism  of  Bes 
Cartes,  who  admits  the  undoubted  certainty  of  onlj  one 
empirical  nssertion  {asserlio),  to  wit,  /  am.  The  second 
is  tbe  dogmatical  idealism  of  Berkeley,  who  maintains  that 
space,  together  with  all  the  objects  of  which  it  is  the  insep- 
arable  condition,  is  a  thing  which  is  in  itself  impossible,  and 
that  consequently  the  objects  in  space  are  mere  products  of 
the  imagination.  The  dogmatical  theory  of  idealism  ia  un- 
avoidable, if  we  regard  space  as  a  property  of  things  in 
themselves;  for  in  that  case  it  is,  with  all  to  which  it  serves 
as  condition,  a  nonentity.  But  tbe  foundation  for  this  kind 
of  idealism  we  have  already  destroyed  in  the  transcendental 
sssthetic.  Problematical  idealism,  which  makes  no  such  as- 
sertion, but  only  alleges  our  incapacity  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  anything  besides  ourselves  by  means  of  immediate 
experience,  is  a  theory  rational  and  evidencing  a  thorough 
and  philosophical  mode  of  thinking,  for  it  observes  the  rule, 
not  to  form  a  decisive  judgment  before  sufficient  proof  be 
shown.  The  desired  proof  nmst  therefore  demonstrate  that 
we  have  experience  of  external  things,  and  not  mere  fancies. 
For  this  purpose,  we  must  prove,  that  our  internal  and,  to 
Des  Cartes,  indubitable  experience  is  itself  possible  only 
under  the  previous  assumption  of  external  experience. 


Tke  simple  but  empirically  determined  cmisciousness   of  my 
oivn  existence  proves  the  existence  of  external  objects  in  space 


1  am  conscious  of  my  own  existence  as  determined  in 
time.  All  determination  in  regard  to  time  presupposes  the 
existence  of  someOiing  permanent  in  perception.  But  this 
permanent  something  cannot  be  something  in  mo,  for  the 
very  reason  that  my  existence  in  time  is  itself  determined 
by  tliia  permanent  something.  It  follows  that  the  percep- 
tion of  this  permanent  existence  is  poBaible  0^1*3  \X«<im.^». 
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thing  without  me,  and  not  ihrongb  the  mere  repreaeniaHon 
of  a  thing  without  me.  Consequently,  the  determination  d 
mj  existence  in  time  is  possible  only  through  the  exisienoe 
of  real  things  external  to  me.  Now,  consoiousness  in  time 
is  necessarily  connected  with  the  consciousness  of  the  possi- 
bility of  this  determination  in  time.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
consciousness  in  time  is  necessarily  connected  also  with  the 
existence  of  things  without  me,  inasmuch  as  the  existence  oi 
these  things  is  the  condition  of  determination  in  time.  That 
is  to  say,  the  consciousness  of  my  own  existence  is  at  the 
same  time  an  immediate  consciousness  of  the  existence  of 
other  things  without  me. 

Remark  I.  The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  the  foregoing 
proof  the  game  which  idealism  plays  is  retorted  upon  itself, 
and  with  more  justice.  It  assumed,  that  the  only  immediate 
experience  is  internal,  and  that  from  this  we  can  only  infer 
the  existence  of  external  things.  Bat,  as  always  happens, 
when  we  reason  from  given  eflEects  to  determined  causes, 
idealism  has  reasoned  with  too  much  haste  and  uncertainty, 
for  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  cause  of  our  representations 
may  lie  in  ourselves,  and  that  we  ascribe  it  falsely  to  exter- 
nal things.  But  our  proof  shows  that  external  experience 
is  properly  immediate,*  that  only  by  virtue  of  it — not,  in- 
deed, the  consciousness  of  our  own  existence,  but  certainly 
the  determination  of  our  existence  in  time,  that  is,  internal 
experience — is  possible.  It  is  true,  that  the  representation 
/  am,  which  is  the  expression  of  the  consciousness  which 
can  accompany  all  my  thoughts,  is  that  which  immediately 
includes  the  existence  of  a  subject.     But  in  this  representa- 

1  The  immediate  consciousnesB  of  the  existeDce  of  external  thinga  ia»  in  the 
preceding  theorem,  not  presupposed,  but  proved,  be  the  possibUitj  of  this  oon- 
flciousness  understood  bj  us  or  not.  The  question  as  to  the  poesibility  of  it 
would  stand  thus:  Have  we  an  internal  sense,  but  no  external  sense,  and  is  our 
belief  in  external  perception  a  mere  delusion  ?  But  it  is  evident  that^  in  order 
merely  to  fancy  to  ourselves  anything  as  external,  that  is,  to  preaoni  U  to  ttat 
sense  in  Intuition,  we  must  already  possess  an  external  sense,  and  muat  thereby 
distinguish  immediately  the  mere  receptivity  of  an  external  intuition  fxom  tho 
spontaneity  which  ehaFaeteriiee  e^wj  act  of  tmaginatioii.     For  OMffeljr  to  imtf- 

ioe  tdao  aa  exienaX  sense,  would  annihilate  the  faculty  of  intaltioB  ftoolf  whiflk 

MB  to  be  detemdn&d.  by  the  imaginataon. 
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tion  we  caoDot  find  any  knowledge  of  the  suliject,  and  there- 
fore also  no  empirical  kuowledge,  tKat  is,  experience.  For 
exiterience  containH,  in  addition  to  tbe  thought  of  something 
existing,  intuition,  and  in  this  case  it  must  he  internal  intui- 
tion, that  is,  time,  in  relation  to  which  the  subject  must  be 
determined.  But  the  existence  of  external  things  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  for  this  purpose,  so  that  it  follows  that  inter- 
nal experience  is  itself  possible  only  mediately  and  through 
external  experience. 

Hemark  II,  Now  with  thia  view  all  empirical  use  of  our 
faculty  of  cognition  in  the  determination  of  time  is  in  perfect 
accordance.  Its  truth  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  pos- 
Bible  to  perceive  a  determination  of  time  only  by  means  of 
a  change  in  external  relations  (motion)  to  the  permanent  in 
apace  (for  example,  we  become  aware  of  the  sun's  motion, 
by  observing  the  changes  of  hia  relation  to  the  objects  of 
this  earth).  But  this  is  not  all.  We  find  that  we  possess 
nothing  permanent  that  can  correspond  and  be  submitted  to 
the  conoeptinn  of  u  substance  as  intuition,  except  matter. 
This  idea  of  permanence  is  not  itself  derived  from  external 
experience,  but  is  an  a  privri  necessary  condition  of  all  de- 
termination of  time,  consequently  also  of  the  internal  sense 
in  reference  to  our  own  existence,  and  that  through  the  ex- 
istence of  external  things.  In  the  representation  /,  the  con- 
sciousness of  myself  is  not  an  intuition,  but  a  merely  intel- 
lectual representation  produced  by  the  spontaneous  activity 
of  a  thinking  subject.  It  follows,  that  this  /  has  not  any 
predicate  of  intuition,  which,  in  its  character  of  permanence, 
could  serve  as  correlate  to  the  determination  of  time  in  the 
internal  sense — in  the  same  way  as  impenetrability  is  the  cor- 
relate of  matter  as  an  empirical  intuition. 

RenuiTk  Til.  From  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  external 
things  is  a  neeeasary  condition  of  the  possibility  of  a  deter- 
mined consciousness  of  ourselves,  it  does  not  follow  that 
every  intuitive  representation  of  external  things  involvea 
the  existence  of  these  things,  for  their  representations  may 
very  well  be  the  mere  products  of  the  imagiu&tvon.  ^t^  &^«».tq& 
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as  well  as  in  madness) ;  though,  indeed,  these  are  ihemBolyes 
created  by  the  reproduction  of  prerious  external  peroeptionS| 
which,  as  has  been  shown,  are  possible  only  throagh  the  Te- 
alitj  of  external  objects.  The  sole  aim  of  our  remarks  has, 
however,  been  to  prove  that  internal  experience  in  genend 
is  possible  only  through  external  experience  in  general 
Whether  this  or  that  supposed  experience  be  purely  iniag« 
inary,  must  be  discovered  from  its  particular  determina- 
tions, and  by  comparing  these  with  the  criteria  of  all  real 
experience.  

Finally,  as  regards  the  third  postulate,  it  applies  to 
material  necessity  in  existence,  and  not  to  merely  formal 
and  logical  necessity  in  the  connection  of  conceptions.  Now 
as  we  cauDot  cognize  completely  a  priori  the  existence  of 
any  object  of  sense,  though  we  can  do  so  comparatively 
a  priori^  that  is,  relatively  to  some  other  previously  given 
existence — a  cognition,  however,  which  can  only  be  of  such 
an  existence  as  must  be  contained  in  the  complex  of  experi- 
ence,  of  which  the  previously  given  perception  is  a  part— 
the  necessity  of  existence  can  never  be  cognized  from  con- 
ceptions, but  always,  on  the  contrary,  from  its  connection 
with  that  which  is  an  object  of  perception.  But  the  only 
existence  cognized,  under  the  condition  of  other  given  phe- 
nomena, as  necessary,  is  the  existence  of  effects  from  given 
causes  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  causality.  It  is  con- 
sequently not  the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  things  (as 
substances),  but  the  necessity  of  the  state  of  things  that 
we  cognize,  and  that  not  immediately,  but  by  means  of  the 
existence  of  other  states  given  in  perception,  according  to 
empirical  laws  of  causality.  Hence  it  follows,,  that  the 
criterion  of  necessity  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  law  of  a 
possible  experience — that  everything  which  happens  is  de- 
termined a  priori  in  the  phenomenon  by  its  cause.  Thus 
we  cognize  only  the  necessity  of  effects  in  nature,  the  causes 
of  which  are  given  us.  Moreover,  the  criterion  of  necessity 
in  existence  possesses  no  application  beyond  the  fidd  d 
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possible  ezperiecce,  and  even  in  thie  it  is  not  valid  of  the 
existence  of  thitiga  as  Bnbatacces,  because  these  can  never 
be  considered  as  empirical  effects,  or  as  sotnething  that  bap- 
pens  and  has  a  beginning.  Necessity,  therefore,  regards 
only  tbe  relations  of  phenomena  according  to  the  dynamical 
iaw  of  *  cansality,  and  tbe  possibility  grounded  tliereon,  of 
reasoning  from  some  given  existence  {ol  a  cause)  a  priori 
to  another  existence  (of  an  effect).  Everything  that  happena 
ii  hypotheticalty  necessary,  is  a  principle  which  .subjects  the 
changes  that  take  place  in  the  world  to  a  law,  that  is,  to  a 
rale  of  necessary  existence,  without  which  nature  herself 
could  not  possibly  exist.  Hence  the  proposition,  Nolhinj 
happens  by  blind  chance  (t'n  mundo  tion  datur  caaua\  is  an 
a  priori  law  of  nature.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  propo- 
sition, Necessity  in  nature  is  not  blind,  that  is,  it  is  oondi- 
tioned,  consequently  intelligible  »eces.«ity  (now  ddlur/atvm). 
Both  laws  subject  tbe  play  of  chauge  to  a  nature  of  tkin^a 
(as  phenomena),  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  unity  of 
the  understanding,  and  through  the  understanding  alone  can 
changes  belong  to  an  experience,  as  the  synthetical  unity  of 
phenomena.  Both  belong  to  the  class  o!  dynamical  princi- 
ples. The  former  is  properly  a  consequence  of  the  principle 
of  caosality — one  of  the  analogies  of  experience.  The  latter 
belongs  to  the  principles  of  modality,  which  to  the  determi- 
nation of  causality  adds  the  conception  of  necessity,  which  is 
itself,  however,  subject  to  a  rule  of  the  understanding.  The 
principle  of  continuity  forbids  any  leap  in  the  series  of  phe- 
Qomena  regarded  as  changes  {in  mundo  non  datur  saltut)', 
and  likewise,  in  the  complex  of  all  empineal  intnitions  in 
space,  any  break  or  hiatus  between  two  phenomena  (non 
datur  hiatus) — for  we  can  so  express  the  principle,  that  ex- 
perience can  admit  nothing  which  proves  the  existence  of  a 
vaconm,  or  which  eveu  admits  it  aa  a  part  of  an  empirical 
synthesis.  For,  as  regards  a  vacuum  or  void,  which  we  may 
collate  as  out  of  and  beyond  the  field  of  possible  experience 
(the  world),  such  a  qneation  cannot  come  before  the  tribu 
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that  concern  the  employment  of  given  phenomena  lor  the 
construction  of  empirical  cognition.  It  is  rather  a  ptohkm 
for  ideal  reason,  which  passes  beyond  the  sphere  of  a  possi- 
ble experiencCi  and  aims  at  forming  a  judgment  of  thst 
which  surrounds  and  circumscribes  it,  and  the  proper  plaoa 
for  the  consideration  of  it  is  the  transcendental  dialectic. 
These  four  propositions,  In  mundo  nan  dakar  AuUiw,  mm 
datur  saUtiSj  non  datur  ccmim,  non  datwrfiUwm^  as  well  as  sll 
principles  of  transcendental  origin,  we  could  very  easily 
exhibit  in  their  proper  order,  that  is,  in  conformity  with  the 
order  of  the  categories,  and  assign  to  each  its  proper  place. 
But  the  already  practiced  reader  will  do  this  for  himself,  or 
discover  the  clew  to  such  an  arrangement.  But  the  com- 
bined result  of  all  is  simply  this,  to  admit  into  the  empirical 
synthesis  nothing  which  might  cause  a  break  in  or  be  foreiga 
to  the  understanding  and  the  continuous  connection  of  all 
phenomena,  that  is,  the  unity  of  the  conceptions  of  the 
understanding.  For  in  the  understanding  alone  is  the  unity 
of  experience,  in  which  all  perceptions  must  have  their 
assigned  place,  possible. 

Whether  the  field  of  possibility  be  greater  than  that  of 
reality,  and  whether  the  field  of  the  latter  be  itself  greater 
than  that  of  necessity,  are  interesting  enough  questions,  and 
quite  capable  of  synthetical  solution,  questions,  however, 
which  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  reason  alone.  For 
they  are  tantamount  to  asking,  whether  all  things  as  phe- 
nomena do  without  exception  belong  to  the  complex  and 
connected  whole  of  a  single  experience,  of  which  every 
given  perception  is  a  part,  a  part  which  therefore  cannot  be 
conjoined  with  any  other  phenomena — or,  whether  my  per- 
ceptions can  belong  to  more  than  one  possible  experience? 
The  understanding  gives  to  experience,  according  to  the 
subjective  and  formal  conditions,  of  sensibility  as  well  as  of 
apperception,  the  rules  which  alone  make  this  experience 
possible.  Other  forms  of  intuition  besides  those  of  space 
and  time,  other  forms  of  understanding  besides  the  discor- 
Bive  formB  ot  thought,  or  of  cognition  by  means  of  con- 
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eeptions,  we  can  neitber  imagine  nor  matte  intelligible  to 
oarselves;  and  even  if  we  could,  they  vonld  still  not  belong 
to  experience,  which  is  the  only  mode  o(  cognition  by  which 
objects  are  presented  to  U8.  Whsther  other  perceptions  be- 
sidea  those  which  belong  to  the  total  of  oar  possible  experi- 
ence, and  consequently  whetber  some  other  sphere  of  matter 
exists,  the  anderstanding  bos  no  power  to  decide,  its  proper 
occupation  being  with  the  eyntheaia  of  that  which  is  given. 
Moreover,  the  poverty  of  the  usual  arguments  which  go  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  vast  sphere  of  possibility,  of  which 
all  that  is  real  (every  object  of  experience)  is  but  a  small 
part,  is  very  remarkable.  "All  real  is  possible";  from  this 
followa  naturally,  according  to  the  logical  laws  of  conver- 
sion, the  particular  proposition,  "Some  possible  is  real." 
Now  this  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  "Much  is  possible  that 
is  not  real."  No  doubt  it  does  seem  as  if  we  ought  to  con- 
sider the  sum  of  the  possible  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
real,  from  the  (act  that  something  must  be  added  to 
the  former  to  constitute  the  latter.  But  this  notion  of  add- 
ing to  the  possible  is  absurd.  For  that  which  is  not  in  the 
anm  of  the  posBible,  and  consequently  requires  to  be  added 
to  it,  is  manifestly  impossible.  In  addition  to  accordance 
with  the  formal  conditions  of  esperieDcc,  the  nnderetanding 
requires  a  connection  with  some  perception;  but  that  which 
is  connected  with  this  perception,  is  real,  even  although  it 
is  not  immediately  perceived.  But  that  another  series  of 
phenomena,  in  complete  coherence  with  that  which  is  given 
ih  perception,  consequently  more  than  one  all-embracing 
experience  is  possible,  is  an  inference  which  cannot  be  con- 
cluded from  the  data  given  us  by  experience,  and  still  less 
without  any  data  at  alt.  That  which  is  possible  only  under 
conditions  which  are  themselves  merely  jiossible,  is  not  pos- 
Mbla  in  any  respect.  And  yet  we  can  find  no  more  certain 
ground  on  which  to  base  the  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  the  sphere  of  possibility  is  wider  than  that  of 
experience. 

I  bave  merely  mentioned  theae  qaaaiftcBB,  ihaA  m  tKie&'u^ 
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of  the  oonoeptioii  of  the  undenrtaiidiiig  there  might  be  no 
omission  of  anything  that,  in  the  oommon  opinion,  belongs 
to  them.  In  realitji  however,  the  notion  of  absolute  pos- 
sibility (possibility  which  is  valid  in  every  respeot)  is  not 
a  mere  conception  of  the  understanding,  which  can  be 
employed  empirically^  but  belongs  to  reason  alone,  which 
passes  the  bounds  of  all  empirical  use  of  the  understanding. 
We  have,  therefore,  contented  ourselves  with  a  merely  criti- 
cal remark,  leaving  the  subject  to  be  explained  in  the  sequel. 

Before  concludiDg  this  fourth  section,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  system  of  all  principles  of  the  pure  understanding, 
it  seems  proper  to  mention  the  reasons  which  induced  me  to 
term  tbe  principles  of  modality  postulates.  This  expression 
I  do  not  here  use  in  the  sense  which  some  more  recent  phi- 
losophers, contrary  to  its  meaning  with  mathematicians,  to 
whom  the  word  properly  belongs,  attach  to  it — that  of  a 
proposition,  namely,  immediately  certain,  requiring  neither 
deduction  nor  proof.  For  if,  in  the  case  of  synthetical 
propositions,  however  evident  they  may  be,  we  accord  to 
them  without  deduction,  and  merely  on  the  strength  of  their 
own  pretensions,  unqualified  belief,  all  critique  of  the  under- 
standing is  entirely  lost;  and,  as  there  is  no  want  of  bold 
pretensions,  which  the  common  belief  (though  for  the  phi- 
losopher this  is  no  credential)  does  not  reject,  the  under- 
standing lies  exposed  to  every  delusion  and  conceit,  ¥dthout 
the  power  of  refusing  its  assent  to  those  assertions,  which, 
though  illegitimate,  demand  acceptance  as  veritable  axioms. 
When,  therefore,  to  the  conception  of  a  thing  an  a  prufri 
determination  is  synthetically  added,  such  a  proposition 
must  obtain,  if  not  a  proof,  at  least  a  deduction  of  the 
legitimacy  of  its  assertion. 

The  principles  of  modality  are,  however,  not  objectively 
synthetical,  for  the  predicates  of  possibility,  reality,  and 
necessity  do  not  in  the  least  augment  the  conception  of  that 
of  which  they  are  affirmed,  inasmuch  as  they  contribute 
nothing  to  the  representation  of  the  object.  But  as  they 
are,  nevertheless,  always  synthetical,  they  are  so  merely 
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flabjectirety.  Tbat  is  to  say,  they  have  a  refiective  power, 
and  apply  to  the  cooceptioQ  of  a  thing,  of  which,  in  other 
respects,  they  affirm  nothing,  the  faculty  of  oognitiiMt  in 
which  the  conception  originates  and  has  its  seat.  So  that  if 
the  conception  merely  agree  with  the  formal  conditions  of 
experience,  ita  object  is  called  posiiible;  if  it  is  in  connection 
with  perception,  and  determined  thereby,  the  object  is  real ; 
if  it  is  determined  according  to  conceptions  by  meana  of  the 
oonnertion  of  perceptions,  the  object  is  called  necessary. 
The  principlefi  of  modality  therefore  predicate  of  a  concep- 
tioD  nothing  more  than  the  procedure  of  the  facnlty  of  cog* 
nitioB  which  generated  it.  Now  a  postulate  in  matbematica 
is  a  practical  proposition  which  contains  nothing  bat  the 
8>'nthesij)  by  which  we  present  an  object  to  ourselvea,  and 
produce  the  conception  of  it,  for  example — "With  a  given 
line,  to  describe  a  c-rcle  upon  a  plane,  from  a  given  point"; 
and  soch  a  propoeition  does  not  admit  of  proof,  because  the 
procedure,  which  it  requires,  is  exactly  that  by  which  alone 
it  is  possible  to  generate  the  conception  of  such  a  figure. 
With  the  Barae  right,  accordingly,  can  we  postulate  the  prin- 
ciples of  modality,  because  they  do  not  angment'  the  con- 
ception of  a  thing,  but  merely  indicate  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  connected  with  the  fucalty  of  cognition. 

Gbnebal  Remark  on  the  System  of  Pbinciplks 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  we  cannot  perceive  the  possi- 
bility ol  a  thing  from  the  category  alone,  but  must  always 
have  an  intuition,  by  which  to  make  evident  the  objective 
reality  of  the  pure  conception  of  the  understanding.  Take, 
for  example,  tlie  categories  of  relation.  How  (1)  a  thing  can 
exist  only  as  a  s\ihjeci,  and  not  as  a  mere  determination  of 
other  things,  that  is,  can  be  substance;  or  how  (2),  because 
someilhing  exists,  some  other  thing  mast  exist,  cousequeotly 

'  When  I  ihink  the  rtalily  of  %  thing,  I  do  reftllj  ihiaii  more  th&n  the  poBsi- 
tiUMj.  but  nut  iTi  Ihe  Mug;  tor  Ehst  cui  uerer  conuuD  mor«  in  realit;  thiu  it-' 
cOBtidiMd  in  ila  complsW  pooibilitj.     But  while  Um  ooLion  of  poasibilji; 
nerelj  Uta  aoilon  oI  a  (lositioii  o(  a  thing  in  relation  to  the  iiudaratoDding  (ita 
ompiricitl  uee).  reality  is  the  conjunct  Ion  cd  the  thing  with  peroeptioii. 
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how  a  thing  can  be  a  cause;  or  (8)  how,  when  seyeral  ihingi 
exists  from  the  fact  that  one  of  these  things  exists,  some 
consequence  to  the  others  follows,  and  reciprocally,  and  in 
this  way  a  commuDity  of  substances  can  be  possible— are 
questions  whose  solution  cannot  be  obtained  from  mere  con- 
ceptions. The  very  same  is  the  case  with  the  other  cat^go* 
ries ;  for  example,  how  a  thing  can  be  of  the  same  sort  with 
many  others,  that  is,  can  be  a  quantity,  and  so  onl  So  long 
as  we  have  not  intuition  we  cannot  know,  whether  we  do 
really  think  an  object  by  the  categories,  and  where  an  object 
can  anywhere  be  found  to  cohere  with  them,  and  thus  the 
truth  is  established,  that  the  categories  are  not  in  themselves 
cognitions  J  but  mere  forms  of  thought  for  the  construction  of 
cognitions  from  given  intuitions.  For  the  same  reason  is  it 
true  that  f rt>m  categories  alone  no  synthetical  proposition 
can  be  made.  For  example,  *'In  every  existence  there  is 
substance/'  that  is,  something  that  can  exist  only  as  a  sub- 
ject and  not  as  mere  predicate;  or,  ** everything  is  a  quan- 
tity'' — to  construct  propositions  such  as  these,  we  require 
something  to  enable  us  to  go  out  beyond  the  given  concep- 
tion and  connect  another  with  it.  For  the  same  reason  the 
attempt  to  prove  a  synthetical  proposition  by  means  of  mere 
conceptions,  for  example,  ''Everything  that  exists  contin- 
gently has  a  cause,"  has  never  succeeded.  We  could  never 
get  further  than  proving  that,  without  this  relation  to  con- 
ceptions, we  could  not  conceive  the  existence  of  the  contin- 
gent, that  is,  could  not  a  priori  through  the  understanding 
cognize  the  existence  of  such  a  thing;  but  it  does  not  hence 
follow  that  this  is  also  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of 
the  thing  itself  that  is  said  to  be  contingent.  If,  according- 
ly, we  look  back  to  our  proof  of  the  principle  of  causality, 
we  shall  find  that  we  were  able  to  prove  it  as  valid  only  of 
objects  of  possible  experience,  and,  indeed,  only  as  itself  the 
principle  of  the  possibility  of  experience,  consequently  of 
the  cognition  of  an  object  given  in  empirical  intuition^  and 
not  from  mere  conceptions.  That,  however,  the  proposition, 
'"Everything  that  is  contingent  must  have  a  cause/'  is  evi- 
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dent  to  every  one  merely  from  conceptions,  ia  Qot  to  be 
denied.  But  in  this  case  the  conception  of  the  contingent  is 
cogitated  as  involving  not  the  category  of  modality  {as  that 
the  non-existence  of  which  can  be  coricelvetl),  but  that  of  re- 
lation (38  that  which  can  exist  only  as  the  oonsequenoe  of 
something  else),  and  so  it  ia  really  an  identical  propoeition, 
"That  which  can  exist  only  as  a  consequence  has  a  canae." 
In  fact,  when  we  have  to  give  examples  of  contingent  exist- 
ence, we  always  refer  to  changes,  and  not  merely  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  conceiving  the  opposite.'  But  change  ia  an  event, 
wbioh,  as  such,  is  possible  only  through  a  cause,  and  con- 
sidered per  se  its  non-existence  is  therefore  possible,  and  we 
become  cognizant  of  itfi  contingency  from  the  fact  that  it 
can  exist  only  as  the  efieet  of  a  cause.  Hence,  if  a  thing  is 
assumed  to  be  contingent,  it  is  an  analytical  proposition  to 
say,  it  has  a  cause. 

But  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that,  to  understand  the 
possibility  of  things  according  to  the  categories,  and  thus  to 
demonstrate  the  objective  reality  of  the  latter,  we  require  not 
merely  intuitions,  but  external  inluitions.  If,  for  example, 
we  take  the  pure  conceptions  of  relation,  we  find  that  (I)  for 
the  pnrpose  of  presenting  to  the  conception  of  substance 
BOfatlhing  permanent  in  intuition  corresponding  thereto,  and 
thus  of  demonstrating  the  objective  reality  of  this  concep- 
tion, we  require  an  intuition  (of  matter)  in  space,  because 
^Mtce  alone  is  permanent  and  determines  things  as  such, 
while  time,  and  with  it  all  that  is  in  the  internal  sense,  is  in 
a  state  of  continual  flow ;  (2)  in  order  to  represent  change  as 

>  Wa  can  easilj  conceiie  Ibe  noD-oilstoDce  ot  matter;  but  the  ancienla  did 
Mrt  thencQ  iufer  its  contingenuj.  But  even  the  alternatiou  □[  Uie  cxlalence  and 
BOn-exiBtenM  ol  a  given  elate  in  a  tiling,  iti  which  all  change  consists.  \ij  no 
BKaoa  provM  the  contlngeDcy  ot  that  atat« — the  ground  of  pniol  lieiug  the 
reklily  of  ita  oppoeito.  For  eiomple,  a  body  ia  in  a  stute  of  rest  nfter  modon, 
liul  we  cannot  infer  the  contingencj  of  the  motion  from  the  tact  that  the  forniar 
Eb  tba  opposite  of  the  latter.  For  Ibis  opposite  ifl  nierelj  a  logical  and  not  a 
real  opposite  to  Iho  other.  If  wo  wish  to  demonatrate  the  contingency  ol  the 
notlou,  nhat  we  ought  to  prore  is,  that,  instead  of  the  motion  wbidi  took  place 
in  tbe  preceding  poiut  of  time,  Si  ww  poeailile  for  the  body  (o  bare  been  Iheu  ' 

TC«I,  not,  tliat  it  ia  ajtarward  in  rest;  for,  in  this  case,  h-'"- ■■ 

fedly  connalotil  with  each  other. 
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the  intohioii  ooneBponding  to  the  ocmeeption  of  eamalityf 
we  require  the  repreaentatioii  of  motion  as  change  in  qpaee; 
in  fact,  it  is  through  it  alone  that  changesi  the  pn—ihility 
of  which  no  pure  understanding  can  peroeiTO,  are  oapaUe  of 
being  intuited.  Change  is  the  connection  of  determinatioas 
contradictorily  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  ezistenoe  of  cm 
and  the  same  thing.  Now,  how  it  is  possible  that  ool  of  a 
given  state  one  quite  opposite  to  it  in  Uie  same  thing  should 
follow,  reason  without  an  example  cannot  only  not  con* 
ceive,  but  cannot  even  make  intelligible  without  intuition; 
and  this  intuition  is  the  motion  of  a  point  in  space;  the 
existence  of  which  in  difEerent  spaces  (as  a  consequence  of 
opposite  determinations)  alone  makes  the  intuition  ol  change 
possible.  For,  in  order  to  make  even  internal  change  cogi- 
table, we  require  to  represent  time,  as  the  form  of  the  in- 
ternal sense,  figuratively  by  a  line,  and  the  internal  change 
by  the  drawing  of  that  line  (motion),  and  consequently  are 
obliged  to  employ  external  intuition  to  be  able  to  represent 
the  successive  existence  of  ourselves  in  different  states. 
The  proper  ground  of  this  fact  is,  that  all  change  to  be  per- 
ceived as  change  presupposes  something  permanent  in  intui- 
tion, while  in  the  internal  sense  no  permanent  intuition  is  to 
be  fonnd.  Lastly,  the  objective  possibility  of  the  category 
of  community  cannot  be  conceived  by  mere  reason,  and  con- 
sequently its  objective  reality  cannot  be  demonstrated  with- 
out an  intuition,  and  that  external  in  space.  For  how  can 
we  conceive  the  possibility  of  community,  that  is,  when 
several  substances  exist,  that  some  effect  on  the  existence  of 
the  one  follows  from  the  existence  of  the  other,  and  recipro- 
cally, and  therefore  that,  because  something  exists  in  the 
latter,  something  else  mast  exist  in  the  former,  which  could 
not  be  understood  from  its  own  existence  alone  ?  For  this 
is  the  very  essence  of  community — which  is  inconceivable 
as  a  property  of  things  which  are  perfectly  isolated.  Hence, 
Leibnitz,  in  attributing  to  the  substances  of  the  world — as 
cogitated  by  the  understanding  alone— a  commnnity,  re- 
quired  the  mediating  aid  of  a  divinity;  for,  from  their 
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existence,  saoh  a  property  seemed  to  him  witb  justice 
inooaceivable.  But  we  can  very  easily  conceive  llie  possi- 
bility of  community  (of  substaaces  as  pbenomena)  if  we 
represent  them  to  ourselves  as  in  space,  oonsequently  ia 
external  intuition.  For  external  intnitioD  contains  in  itself 
a  priori  formal  external  relations,  aa  the  conditions  of  the 
possibility  of  the  real  relations  of  action  and  reaction,  and 
therefore  of  the  possibility  of  community.  With  the  same 
ease  can  it  he  demonstrated,  that  the  possibility  of  things 
as  quantities,  and  consequently  the  objective  reality  of  the 
category  of  quantity,  can  be  grounded  only  in  external  intui- 
tion, andr-tliat  by  its  means  alone  is  the  notion  of  quantity 
appropriated  by  the  internal  sense.  But  1  must  avoid  pro- 
lixity, and  leave  the  task  of  illustrating  this  by  examples  to 
the  reader's  own  reflection. 

The  above  remarks  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  not 
only  for  the  confirmation  of  our  previous  confutation  of 
idealism,  but  still  more  when  the  subject  of  aelf-cogyiition  by 
mere  internal  consciousness  and  the  determination  of  our 
own  nature  without  the  aid  of  external  empirical  intuitions 
is  under  discussion,  for  the  indication  of  the  grounds  of  the 
possibility  of  such  a  cognition. 

The  result  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  Analytic  of 
Principles  is,  therefore — All  principles  of  the  pure  under- 
standing are  nothing  more  than  a  priori  principles  of  the 
possibility  of  experience,  and  to  experience  alone  do  all 
a  priori  synthetical  propositions  apply  and  relate — indeed, 
their  possibility  itself  rests  entirely  on  this  relation. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  FACULTY  OP 
JUDGMENT.   OR   ANALYTIC   OF   PRINCIPLES 

CHAPTER   m 

OF   THE   GROUND   OF    THE    DIVISION    OF   ALL    OBJECTS    INTO 

PHENOMENA   AND   NOIIMENA 

We  have  now  not  only  traversed  the  region  of  the  pure 

understanding,  and  carefully  surveyed  everj  ipat^  ol  SX.,^'^'^ 
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we  have  also  measured  it,  and  assigned  to  everything 
its  proper  place.  Bat  this  land  is  an  island,  and  inclosed  by 
nature  herself  within  unchangeable  limits.  It  is  the  land  of 
truth  (an  attractive  word),  surrounded  by  a  wide  and  stormy 
ocean,  the  region  of  illusion,  where  many  a  fog-bank,  many 
an  iceberg,  seems  to  the  mariner,  on  his  voyage  of  discovery, 
a  new  country,  and  while  constantly  deluding  him  with  vain 
hopes,  engages  him  in  dangerous  adventures,  from  which  he 
never  can  desist,  and  which  yet  he  never  can  bring  to  a  ter- 
mination. But  before  venturing  upon  this  sea,  in  order  to 
explore  it  in  its  whole  extent,  and  to  arrive  at  a  certainty 
whether  anything  is  to  be  discovered  there,  it  will  not  be 
without  advantage  if  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  chart  of  the 
land  that  we  are  about  to  leave,  and  to  ask  ourselves,  first, 
whether  we  cannot  rest  perfectly  contented  with  what  it  con- 
tains, or  whether  we  must  not  of  necessity  be  contented  with 
it,  if  we  can  find  nowhere  else  a  solid  foundation  to  build 
upon;  and,  secondly,  by  what  title  we  possess  this  land  it- 
self, and  how  we  hold  it  secure  against  all  hostile  claims? 
Although,  in  the  course  of  our  analytic,  we  have  already 
given  sufficient  answers  to  these  questions,  yet  a  summary 
recapitulation  of  these  solutions  may  be  useful  in  strength- 
ening our  conviction,  by  uniting  in  one  point  the  momenta 
of  the  arguments. 

We  have  seen  that  everything  which  the  understanding 
draws  from  itself,  without  borrowing  from  experience,  it 
nevertheless  possesses  only  for  the  behoof  and  use  of  expe- 
rience. The  principles  of  the  pure  understanding,  whether 
constitutive  a  priori  (as  the  mathematical  principles),  or 
merely  regulative  (as  the  dynamical),  contain  nothing  but 
the  pure  schema,  as  it  were,  of  possible  experience.  For 
experience  possesses  its  unity  from  the  synthetical  unity 
which  the  understanding,  originally  and  from  itself,  imparts 
to  the  synthesis  of  the  imagination  in  relation  to  appercep- 
tion, and  in  a  priori  relation  to  and  agreement  with  which 
phenomena,  as  data  for  a  possible  cognition,  must  stand. 
Bat  although  these  rules  of  the  understanding  are  not  only 
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o  priori  tfue,  but  the  very  source  of  all  truth,  that  is,  of  the 
accordance  of  our  cognition  with  objects,  ami  on  this  ground, 
that  ihey  coDtain  the  basis  of  the  itossibility  of  experienoe, 
as  the  ensemble'  of  all  cognition,  it  seems  to  us  not  enough 
to  propound  what  is  true — we  desire  also  to  be  told  what  we 
want  to  know.  If,  then,  we  learn  nothing  more  by  this  crit- 
ical examination  than  what  we  should  have  practiced  in  the 
merely  empirical  use  of  the  understanding,  without  anysuch 
subtle  inquiry,  the  presumption  is,  that  the  advantage  we 
reap  from  it  is  not  worth  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  It 
may  certainly  be  answered,  that  no  rash  curiosity  is  more 
prejudicial  to  the  enlargement  of  our  knowledge  than  that 
which  must  know  beforehand  the  utility  of  this  or  that  piece 
of  information  which  we  seek,  before  we  have  entered  on  the 
needful  investigations,  and  before  one  could  form  the  least 
conception  of  its  utility,  even  though  it  were  placed  before 
oar  eyes.  But  there  is  one  advantage  in  such  transcendental 
inquiries  which  can  be  made  comprehensible  to  the  dullest 
and  most  reluctant  learner — this,  namely,  that  the  under- 
standing which  is  occupied  merely  with  empirical  exercise, 
and  does  not  reflect  on  the  sources  of  its  own  cognition,  may 
exercise  its  functions  very  well  and  very  successfully,  but  is 
quite  unable  to  do  one  thing,  and  that  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, to  determine,  namely,  the  bounds  that  limit  its  em- 
ployment, and  to  know  what  lies  within  or  without  its  own 
sphere.  This  purpose  can  be  obtained  only  by  such  pro- 
found iuvestigationii  as  we  have  instituted.  But  if  it  cannot 
diatioguiah  whether  certain  questions  lie  within  its  horizon 
or  not,  it  can  never  be  sure  either  as  to  its  claims  or  poBses- 
Bions,  bat  must  lay  its  account  with  many  humiliating  cor- 
rectioDB,  when  it  transgresses,  as  it  unavoidably  will,  the 
limits  of  its  own  territory,  and  loses  itself  in  fanciful  opin- 
ions and  blinding  illusions. 

That   the  understanding,  therefore,  cannot  make  of  its 


'  Inbefriff.  The  word  cotitinetU.  in  the  BeniiB  of  that 
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a  prinH  principles,  or  even  of  its  conceptioDfl,  otb^  ma 
■11  Atniiirical  use,  is  a  propositJon  which  leads  to  the  most 
iinfrortMiit  reoalbi.  A  trsaBcendental  use  ia  made  of  a  cos- 
(:n|>tion  in  a  fandamenta!  proposition  or  principle,  wbeo  tt 
IN  r«fcrrud  to  thirif^s  in  general  and  considered  aa  things  la 
l/iemMlve*;  an  empirical  use,  when  it  is  referred  merelj 
Ut  phtnomena,  lliiU  id,  to  objects  of  a  possible  experienee. 
That  thfl  lattor  use  of  a  conception  is  the  only  admisfflble 
onp,  la  Avident  from  the  reasons  following.  For  every  con- 
pnption  are  raqoiaite,  first,  the  logical  form  of  a  conceptioti 
(nf  thought)  in  fi^eneroi;  and,  secondly,  the  possibility  of 
pntMinting  to  this  an  object  to  which  it  may  apply.  Pail* 
inK  ihia  latter,  it  hna  no  sense,  and  is  Qtterly  void  of  content, 
ahiiniifth  it  may  contain  the  logical  function  for  constrocting 
a  eonottption  from  certain  data.  Now  object  cannot  be  given 
to  A  roiicctption  othorwiae  than  by  intuition,  and,  even  if  a 
[innt  Itiluition  antc^codont  to  the  object  is  a  priori  possible, 
thiM  piira  intuition  can  itself  obtain  objective  validi^  only 
Irom  oinpirioat  iiktuition,  of  which  it  is  itself  but  the  form. 
All  ooncnption!),  therefore,  and  with  thetn  all  principles, 
hitWKVnr  hi(i;h  tho  ilcgrcc  of  their  a  priori  posaibili^,  relate 
tu  piiipirt(,utt  iiituitionti,  that  is,  to  data  toward  a  possible  ex- 
perlunoi*.  Without  this  they  [Kissess  no  objective  validity, 
init  nn>  a  mere  play  of  imagination  or  of  understanding  with 
iiHHfrw  or  notional.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  conoe|)tkMia 
at  tnnlhnniHtlm,  and  first  in  its  pure  intuitions.  "SpMohw 
itmw  tliinouHiona" — "Betw<H*n  two  points  there  eao  bem^ 
•An*  airuiriht  ltn«,"  «lt).  Altbongh  all  these  prineiploi,  awl 
thw  rvfU'vKoutNiitut  of  the  object  with  which  this  science  oeca- 
ptiw  itwil,  arv  {[vaeml«<.1  in  the  mind  entirely  A  priori,  tbay 
¥r(mKt  iwwriholoOT  hax-*  iu>  $i|>nificattc«.  if  we  were  not  al- 
w<^V«  aMtt  K>  fxhthit  lh»ir  ittj[»tiWnc»  in  and  by  means  of 
|i|(»Hi>iitt'>»«  (.-'Hi  ,rvAl  objvK-teV  Uf&oe  it  is  rvqnifite  th»* 
«H  atwM  ■  tnt  mutdt  iruii^ut,  tiiu  is.  that  u 

.1  i«  intnitioa  b<  fortboociiQg,  othc^ 
tt>>  .  '.)MMk  w  <n  »j,  viilwiat  »enu,  tbit 

(Avktt  >uM»>iy^      Matfce— lirw  hUk  tka  raqtunoiaat 
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by.  the  oonstraction  of  tbe  figure,  which  is  a  phenomenon 
evident  to  the  senses.  Tbe  same  science  finds  sapport  and 
sigmficance  in  number;  tbis  in  its  turn  finds  it  in  the  fingera 
or  in  counters,  or  in  linen  and  points.  Tbe  conception  itself 
is  always  produced  a  priori,  tc^etfaer  with  tbe  synthetical 
principle*  or  formulas  from  such  conceptions ;  but  the  proper 
employment  of  them,  and  their  application  to  objects,  can 
exist  nowhere  but  in  experience,  the  possibility  of  which, 
OS  regards  its  form,  they  contain  a  priori. 

That  this  is  also  the  case  with  all  of  the  eategories  and 
the  principles  based  upon  them,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  we  cnnnot  render  intelligible  the  possibility  of  an  object 
corresponding  to  them,  without  having  recourse  to  the  con- 
ditions of  sensibility,  consequently,  to  the  form  of  phenom- 
ena, to  which,  as  their  only  proper  objects,  their  use  mnst  i 
therefore  be  confined;  inasmnch  as,  if  this  condition  is  re- 
moved, all  significance,  that  is,  all  relation  to  an  object 
disappears,  and  no  example  can  be  found  to  make  it  com- 
prehensible what  sort  of  things  we  ought  to  think  under 
SQoh  conceptions. 

The  oonception  of  quantity  cannot  be  explained  except 
by  Baying  that  it  is  the  determination  of  a  thing  whereby  it 
can  be  cogitated  h^w  many  times  one  is  placed  in  it'  But 
this  "how  many  times"  ia  based  upon  successive  repetition, 
consequently  upon  time  and  the  synthesis  of  the  homogene- 
ous therein.  Reality,  in  contradistinction  to  negation,  can 
be  explained  only  by  cogitating  a  time  which  is  either  filled 
therewith  or  is  void.  If  I  leave  out  the  notion  of  penna- 
neoce  (which  ia  existence  in  all  time),  there  remains  in  the 
conception  of  substance  nothing  but  the  logical  notion  of 
subject,  a  notion  of  which  I  endeavor  to  realize  by  repre- 
senting to  myself  something  that  can  exist  only  as  a  subject. 
But  not  only  am  I  perfectly  iguorant  of  any  conditions  under 


EbqC'h  lae^iiiiog  in,  that  we  cuunoi  lisve  any  conception  of  tlie  aiM,  quan- 
tllf .  etc,  of  >  tiling,  nilhout  cogitaiinK  or  coaslrucCing  arbitiarllj  a  \tidt,  wbich 
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which  this  logioal  prerogative  can  belong  to  a  thing,  I  pan 
make  nothing  out  of  the  notion,  and  draw  no  inference  from 
it,  becanBC  no  object  to  which  to  apply  the  conception  is  de- 
termined, and  we  conaeqnentiy  do  not  know  whether  it  has 
any  meaning  at  all.  In  like  manner,  if  I  leave  out  the  notion 
of  time,  in  which  something  follows  upon  some  other  thing 
in  conformity  with  a  role,  I  can  find  nothing  in  the  pore  cat- 
egory, except  that  there  is  a  something  of  such  a  sort  that 
from  it  a  conclusion  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  existence  of 
some  other  thing.  But  in  this  case  it  would  not  only  be  im- 
possible to  distinguish  between  a  cause  and  an  effect,  but,  as 
this  power  to  draw  conclusions  requires  conditions  of  which 
I  am  quite  ignorant,  the  conception  is  not  determined  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  ought  to  apply  to  an  object.  The  so- 
called  principle,  Everything  that  is  contingent  has  a  cause, 
comes  with  a  gravity  and  self -assumed  authority  that  seems 
to  require  no  support  from  without.  But,  I  ask,  what  is 
meant  by  contingent?  The  answer  is,  that  the  non-existence 
of  which  is  possible.  But  I  should  like  very  well  to  know, 
by  what  means  this  possibility  of  non-existence  is  to  be  cog- 
nized, if  we  do  not  represent  to  ourselves  a  succession  in  the 
series  of  phenomena,  and  in  this  succession  an  existence 
which  follows  a  non-existence,  or  conversely,  consequently, 
change.  For  to  say,  that  the  non-existence  of  a  thing  is  not 
self-contradictory,  is  a  lame  appeal  to  a  logical  condition, 
which  is  no  doubt  a  necessary  condition  of  the  existence  of 
the  conception,  but  is  far  from  being  sufficient  for  the  real 
objective  possibility  of  non-existence.  I  can  annihilate  in 
thought  every  existing  substance  without  self-contradiction, 
but  I  cannot  infer  from  this  their  objective  contingency  in 
existence,  that  is  to  say,  the  possibility  of  their  non-existence 
in  itself.  As  regards  the  category  of  community,  it  may 
easily  be  inferred  that,  as  the  pure  categories  of  substance 
and  causality  are  incapable  of  a  definition  and  explanation 
sufficient  to  determine  their  object  without  the  aid  of  intui- 
tioU;  the  category  of  reciprocal  causality  in  the  relation  of 
substances  to  each  other  ^commercium)  is  just  as  little  sua- 
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ceptible  thereof.  Poaaibility,  Exieteuce,  and  Necessity 
body  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  explain  ■without  being  gnilty 
of  manifeet  taatology,  when  the  definition  has  been  drawn 
entirely  from  the  pure  undetatanding.  For  the  substitution 
of  the  logical  possibility  of  the  conception — the  coudition  of 
which  is  that  it  be  not  tielf-contradictory,  for  the  transcen- 
dental possibility  of  things — the  condition  of  which  is,  that 
there  be  an  object  corresponding  to  the  conception,  Is  a  trick 
which  can  only  deceive  the  inexperienced.' 

It  follows  incontestably,  that  the  pure  conceptions  of  the 
understanding  are  incapable  of  transcendenial,  and  most  al- 
wnys  be  of  empirical  use  alone,  and  that  the  principles  of 
the  pure  underBtaodiag  relate  only  to  the  general  conditions 
of  ft  possible  experience,  to  objects  of  the  senses,  and  never 
to  things  in  general,  apart  from  the  mode  in  which  we  in* 
tnite  them. 

Transcendental  Analytic  has  accordingly  this  important 
result,  to  wit,  that  the  nnderetanding  is  competent  to  effect 
nothing  a  priori,  except  the  anticipation  of  the  form  of  a 
possible  experience  in  general,  and,   that,  as  that  which 
not  phenomenon  cannot  be  an  object  of  experience,  it  cai 
never  overstep  the  limits  of  sensibility,  within  which  aloitel 
objects  are  presented  to  us.     Its  principles  are  merely  prin^ 
ciplefl  of  the  exposition  of  phenomena,  and  the  proud  niinie 
of  an  Ontology,  which  professes  to  presentaynthetical  cog- 
nitions a  priori-  of  things  in  general  in  a  systematic  dootrint 
must  give  place  to  the  modest  title  of  analytic  of  the  pal 
understanding. 

Thought  is  the  act  of  referring  a  given  intuition  to 
object.  If  the  mode  of  this  iotuition  is  unknown  to  us,  the 
object  is  merely  tranacemiental,  and  the  conception  of  the 
Understanding  is  employed  only  transcendental  ly,  that  is, 

'  In  one  word.  U>  none  of  these  ronceplimw  belonfis  a  correipeodln);  objod. 

Mii  oonauquenll?  thoir  re»)  posaibiltiy  cannot  be  demouBlrated,  if  we  i&ke  jiway  J 
Hongiioiia  inlukioii — the  only  itiluillon  which  wh  poaaeas.  ami  ihsre  Uien  reoisio* 
oathknv  bill  the  loyieal  poasibillcy,  that  is.  the  tact  that  the  conception  or  thi<ii|{14 
MJble — wliicli,  however,  ia  not  the  question ;  wh&t  w         ""  ""  '  >-~— 
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to  produce  unity  in  the  thought  of  a  manifold  in  geneiaL 
Now  a  pure  cat^orj,  in  which  all  conditions  of  aenauouB 
intuition^-as  the  only  intuition  we  poeaess — are  abatractedi 
does  not  determine  an  objecti  but  merely  expresBea  the 
thought  of  an  object  in  general,  according  to  different 
modes.  Now,  to  employ  a  oonceptioni  the  function  <rf 
judgment  is  required,  by  which  an  object  is  subsumed  under 
the  conception,  consequently  the  at  least  formal  condition, 
under  which  something  can  be  given  in  intuition.  Failing 
this  condition  of  judgment  (schema),  subsumption  is  impos- 
sible; for  there  is  in  such  a  case  nothing  given,  which  may 
be  subsumed  under  the  conception.  The  merely  transcen- 
dental  use  of  the  categories  is  therefore,  in  fact,  no  use  at  all, 
and  has  no  determined,  or  even,  as  regards  its  form,  deter- 
minable object.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  pure  category  is 
incompetent  to  establish  a  synthetical  a  priori  principle,  and 
that  the  principles  of  the  pure  understanding  are  only  of  em- 
pirical and  never  of  transcendental  use,  and  that  beyond  the 
sphere  of  possible  experience  no  synthetical  a  priori  princi- 
ples are  possible. 

It  may  be  advisable,  therefore,  to  express  ourselves  thus. 
The  pure  categories,  apart  from  the  formal  conditions  of 
sensibility,  have  a  merely  transcendental  meaning^  but  are 
nevertheless  not  of  transcendental  use^  because  this  is  in  it- 
self impossible^  inasmuch  as  all  the  conditions  of  any  em- 
ployment or  use  of  them  (in  judgments)  are  absent,  to  wit, 
the  formal  conditions  of  the  subsumption  of  an  object  under 
these  conceptions.  As,  therefore,  in  the  character  of  pure 
categories,  they  must  be  employed  empirically,  and  cannot 
be  employed  transcendentally,  they  are  of  no  use  at  all, 
when  separated  from  sensibility,  that  is,  they  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  an  object.  They  are  merely  the  pure  form  of  the 
employment  of  the  understanding  in  respect  of  objects  in 
general  and  of  thought,  without  its  being  at  the  same  time 
possible  to  think  or  to  determine  any  object  by  their  means. 

But  there  lurks  at  the  foundation  of  this  subject  an  illu- 
sion which  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid.     The  categories  are 
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%ased,  aa  regards  their  origin,  upon  sensibility,  tike  the 
forms  of  inlnitinn,  space  and  time;  they  seem,  therefore,  to 
be  capable  of  an  application  beyond  the  sphere  of  senAuouB 
objects.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  They  ure  nothing  but 
raere  forma  of  thought,  which  contain  only  the  logical  faculty 
of  aniting  a  privrt  in  consciousness  the  manifold  given  in 
intuition.  Apart,  then,  from  the  only  intuition  possible  for 
ua,  they  have  atill  less  meaning  than  the  pure  scnsuouB 
forms,  space  and  time,  for  through  them  &n  object  is  at 
least  given,  nhile  a  mode  of  connection  of  the  manifold, 
wben  the  intuition  wLich  atone  gives  the  manifold  is  want- 
ing, has  no  meaning  at  all.  At  the  same  time,  when  we  des- 
ignate certain  objects  as  phenomena  or  senauous  existences, 
thus  distinguisliing  our  mode  of  intuiting  them  from  their 
own  nature  as  things  in  themselves,  it  is  evident  that  by  this 
very  distinction  we  as  it  were  place  the  latter,  considered  in 
this  their  own  natnre,  although  we  do  not  so  intuite  them, 
in  opposition  to  the  former,  or,  on  the  other  band,  wo  do 
90  place  other  poesible  things,  which  are  not  objects  of  our 
senses,  but  are  cogitated  by  the  nnderetanding  alone,  and 
call  them  intelligible  existences  (noninena).  Now  the  ques- 
tion arises,  whether  the  pore  conceptions  of  our  understand- 
ing do  possess  signiticaiice  iu  respect  of  these  latter,  and 
may  posaibly  be  a  mode  of  cogniaing  thera. 

But  we  are  met  at  the  very  commencement  with  an  am. 
biguity,  which  may  easily  occasion  great  misapprehension. 
The  underetanding,  when  it  terms  an  object  iu  a  certain  re* 
lation  phenomenon,  at  the  same  time  forms  out  of  this  rela- 
tion a  representation  or  notion  of  an  ohjecl  in  itaelf,  and  hence 
believes  that  it  can  form  tdso  cemceptUms  of  such  objects. 
Mow  as  the  understanding  poseesaes  no  other  fundamental 
conceptions  besides  the  categories,  it  takes  for  granted  that 
ao  object  conBidere<l  as  n  thing  in  itself  must  be  capable  of 
being  thought  by  means  of  these  pure  conceptions,  and  is 
thereby  led  to  hold  the  perfectly  determined  conception 
of  an  intelligible  existence,  a  something  out  of  the  sphere 
r  sensibility,  for  a  determinate  conception  of  an  exist- 
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ence  wUch  we  can  cognize  in  some  way  or  other  by  means 
of  the  understanding. 

If,  by  the  term  noomenon,  we  understand  a  thing  so  far 
as  it  is  not  an  object  of  our  aen^uotM  tniuttfon,  thus  making 
abstraction  of  our  mode  of  intuiting  it,  this  is  a  noumenon 
in  the  negative  sense  of  the  word.  But  if  we  understand  by 
it  an  object  of  a  non-aenauouB  intuition^  we  in  this  case  assume 
a  peculiar  mode  of  intuition,  an  intelleotual  intuition,  to  wit, 
which  does  not,  however,  belong  to  us,  of  the  very  possilnl- 
ity  of  whic&  we  have  no  notion — and  this  is  a  noumenon 
in  the  positive  sense. 

The  doctrine  of  sensibility  is  also  the  doctrine  of  noumena 
in  the  negative  sense,  that  is,  of  things  which  the  understand- 
ing is  obliged  to  cogitate  apart  from  any  relation  to  our  mode 
of  intuition,  consequently  not  as  mere  phenomena,  but  as 
things  in  themselves.  Bat  the  understanding  at  the  same 
time  comprehends  that  it  cannot  employ  its  categories  for 
the  consideration  of  things  in  themselves,  because  these  pos- 
sess significance  only  in  relation  to  the  unity  of  intuitions 
in  space  and  time,  and  that  they  are  competent  to  determine 
this  unity  by  means  of  general  a  priori  connecting  concep- 
tions only  on  account  of  the  pure  ideality  of  space  and  time. 
Where  this  unity  of  time  is  not  to  be  met  with,  as  is  the  case 
with  noumena,  the  whole  use,  indeed  the  whole  meaning  of 
the  cat^ories  is  entirely  lost,  for  even  the  possibility  of 
things  to  correspond  to  the  categories  is  in  this  case  incom- 
prehensible. On  this  point,  I  need  only  refer  the  reader  to 
what  I  have  said  at  the  commencement  of  the  General  Re- 
mark appended  to  the  foregoing  chapter.  Now,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  thing  can  never  be  proved  from  the  fact  that  the 
conception  of  it  is  not  self -contradictory,  but  only  by  means 
of  an  intuition  corresponding  to  the  conception.  If,  there- 
fore, we  wish  to  apply  the  categories  to  objects  which  cannot 
be  regarded  as  phenomena,  we  must  have  an  intuition  differ- 
ent from  the  sensuous,  and  in  this  case  the  objects  would  be 
noumena  in  die  positive  sense  of  the  word.  Now,  as  such  an 
intuition,  that  is,  an  intellectual  intuition,  is  no  part  of  our 
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faculty  of  cognitiou,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  cate- 
gories to  possess  any  applicatiou  beyond  the  limits  of  expe- 
rience. It  may  be  true  tUat  there  are  intelligible  existences 
to  which  our  faculty  of  aenaaous  intuition  has  no  relation, 
and  cannot  be  applied,  but  our  conceptions  of  the  under- 
standing, as  mere  forms  of  thought  for  our  sensuous  in- 
tuilioa,  do  not  extend  to  these.  What,  therefore,  we  call 
noumeuon,  must  be  understood  by  us  as  such  in  a  negative 
sense. 

If  I  take  away  from  an  empirical  intuition  all  thought 
(by  means  of  the  categories),  there  remains  no  cognition  of 
any  object;  for  by  moans  of  mere  intuition  nothing  is  cogi- 
tated, and  from  the  existence  of  such  or  such  an  aSection 
of  sensibility  in  me,  it  does  not  follow  that  this  affection 
or  representation  has  any  relation  to  an  object  without  me. 
But  if  I  take  away  all  intuition,  there  still  remains  the  form 
of  thought,  that  is,  the  mode  of  determining  an  object  for 
the  manifold  of  a  possible  intuition.  Thus  the  categories 
do  in  some  measure  really  extend  further  than  sensuous  in- 
tuition, inasmuch  as  they  think  objects  in  general,  without 
regard  to  the  mode  (of  sensibility)  in  which  these  objects  are 
given.  But  they  do  not  for  this  reason  apply  to  and  deter- 
mine a  wider  sphere  of  objects,  because  wo  cannot  assume 
that  such  can  be  given,  without  presupposing  the  poBsibility 
of  another  than  the  sensuous  mode  of  intuition,  a  supposition 
we  are  not  justi&ed  in  making. 

I  call  a  conception  problematical  which  contains  in  itself 
DO  contradiction,  and  which  is  connected  with  other  cog- 
nitions as  a  limitation  of  given  conceptions,  but  whose 
objective  reality  cannot  be  cognized  in  any  manner.  The 
conception  of  a  noumenoji,  that  is,  of  a  thing  which  must 
be  c<^itated  not  as  an  object  of  sense,  but  as  a  thing  in 
itself  (solely  through  the  pure  underatandiug)  is  not  self- 
contradictory,  for  we  are  not  entitled  to  maintain  that  sensi- 
bility is  the  only  possible  mode  of  intuition.  Nay,  further, 
this  conception  is  necessary  to  restrain  sensuous  intuition 
Witbia  the  bounds  of   phenomena,   and  thus  to   limit  the 
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objeotiye  TaHdity  of  Bensuoiu  oogaitkm;  for  things  ia  then- 
selves,  which  lie  beyond  its  pioyince,  are  oslled  noamena, 
for  the  very  parpose  of  indieating  that  this  eognition  doee 
not  extend  its  application  to  ail  that  the  tmdentanding 
thinks..  Bat,  after  all,  the  possibility  of  such  noomena  is 
quite  incomprehensible,  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  phenom- 
ena, all  is  for  OS  a  mere  void;  that  is  to  say,  we  possess  an 
understanding  whose  province  does  problemaiicattii  extend 
beyond  this  sphere,  but  we  do  not  possess  an  intnitioii, 
indeed,  not  even  the  conception  of  a  possible  intuition,  by 
means  of  which  objects  beyond  the  region  of  sensibility 
could  be  given  us,  and  in  reference  to  whk)h  the  under- 
standing might  be  employed  as9erU>rieaUy.  The  eonception 
of  a  noumenon  is  therefore  merely  a  limiUUive  coneepiion^  and 
therefore  only  of  negative  use.  But  it  is  not  an  arbitrary  or 
fictitious  notion,  but  is  connected  with  the  limitation  of 
sensibility,  without,  however,  being  capable  of  presenting 
us  with  any  positive  datum  beyond  this  sphere. 

The  division  of  objects  into  phenomena  and  noumena, 
and  of  the  world  into  a  mundus  sensibilia  and  inteUigibilis  is 
therefore  quite  inadmissible  in  h  positive  sense j  although  con- 
ceptions do  certainly  admit  of  such  a  division ;  for  the  class 
of  noumena  have  no  determinate  object  corresponding  to 
them,  and  cannot  therefore  possess  objective  validity.  If  we 
abandon  the  senses,  how  can  it  be  made  conceivable  that  the 
categories  (which  are  the  only  conceptions  that  coald  serre 
as  conceptions  for  noumena)  have  any  sense  or  meaning 
at  all,  inasmuch  as  something  more  than  the  mere  onity  of 
thought,  namely,  a  possible  intuition,  is  requisite  for  their 
application  to  an  object?  The  conception  of  a  nonmenoo, 
considered  as  merely  problematical,  is,  however,  not  only 
admissible,  but,  as  a  limitative  conception  of  sensilMtity, 
absolutely  necessary.  But,  in  this  case,  a  noumenon  is  not 
a  particular  inidUgibk  object  for  our  understanding;  on  tko 
contrary,  the  kind  of  understanding  to  which  it  ooold  bdosg 
is  itself  a  problem,  for  we  cannot  form  the  most  distant  coll- 
ection of  the  possibility  of  an  understanding  wUeh 
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oogoize  an  object,  uot  dtacuraively  by  lueuns  of  uategorieB, 
but  intuitively  in  a  non-Benauous  intuition.  Our  under- 
Btanding  attains  in  this  way  a  sort  of  negative  extension. 
That  ia  to  say,  it  is  not  limited  by,  but  rather  limits,  senai- 
bility,  by  giving  the  nanae  of  noamena  to  things,  not  con- 
sidered as  phenomena,  but  as  things  in  themselvea.  But  it 
at  the  same  time  prescribes  limits  to  itself,  for  it  confesses 
itself  unable  to  cognize  these  by  means  of  the  categories,  and 
hence  is  compelled  to  cogitate  them  merely  as  an  unknown 
something. 

I  find,  however,  in  the  writings  of  modern  authors,  an 
entirely  difierent  uao  of  the  espreasions,  rnundua  senaihilia 
and  intelligibiiis, '  which  quite  departs  from  the  meaning  of 
the  ancients — an  acceptation  in  which,  indeed,  there  is  to  be 
found  no  difficulty,  but  which  at  the  same  time  depends  on 
mere  verbal  quibbling.  According  to  this  meaning,  some 
have  chosen  to  call  the  complex  of  phenomena,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  intuited,  mundus  sensibilh,  but  in  so  far  as  the  con- 
nection thereof  is  cogitated  according  to  general  laws  of 
thought,  mundus  inCelligibiUa.  Astronomy,  in  so  far  as  wo 
mean  by  the  word  the  mere  observation  of  the  starry  heaven, 
may  represent  the  former;  a  system  of  astronomy,  such  as 
the  Oopemican  or  Newtonian,  the  latter.  But  such  twisting 
of  words  IB  a  mere  sophistical  subterfuge,  to  avoid  a  difficult 
question,  by  modifying  its  meaning  to  suit  our  own  convm- 
ience.  To  be  sure,  understanding  and  reason  are  employed 
in  the  cognition  of  phenomena;  but  the  question  is,  whether 
these  can  be  applied,  when  the  object  ia  not  a  phenomenon — 
and  in  this  sense  we  regard  it  if  it  Is  cogitated  aa  given  to 
the  ouderBtanding  alone,  and  not  to  the  senses.  The  ques- 
lioQ  therefore  is,  whether  over  and  above  the  empirical  use 
of  the  understanding,  a  transcendental  use  is  possible,  which 
applies  to  the  nonmenon  as  an  ol>ject.  This  question  we 
have  answered  in  the  negative. 

■  Wa  must  not  trsnaUie  thii  aipressiou  b^  inteUeetual.  tia  Is  commonl;  done 
III  Qermftn  warkl;  tor  It  Ib  eoffailionj'  idaDe  ihiiC  aro  intclleclunl  or  aeoBiioiis. 
Object*  of  tfae  one  or  the  other  mode  of  iiitiiRioa  ought  to  be  called,  hoiraver 
h&nhlj  It  m»y  sound.  inUUigibU  or  itmibie. — Jh 
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When  therefore  we  saji  the  senses  represent  objeots  ss 
ihey  appear  J  the  understanding  as  ikey  ors,  the  Istler  state- 
ment must  not  be  understood  in  a  tiansoendental,  bat  only 
in  an  empirical  signification,  that  is,  as  they  must  be  repre- 
sented in  the  complete  connection  of  phenomena,  and  not 
according  to  what  they  may  be,  apart  from  their  ralation  to 
possible  experience,  consequently  not  as  objects  of  the  pure 
understanding.  For  this  must  oyer  remain  unknown  to  ns. 
Nay,  it  is  also  quite  unknown  to  us,  whether  any  such  tnm- 
scendental  or  extraordinary  cognition  is  possible  under  any 
circumstances,  at  least,  whether  it  is  possible  by  means  of 
our  categories.  Understanding  and  sensibUUjf^  with  us,  can 
determine  objects  only  in  eanjunciion.  If  we  separate  thenii 
we  have  intuitions  without  conceptions,  or  oonoepti<Nui 
without  intuitions;  in  both  cases,  representations,  which  we 
cannot  apply  to  any  determinate  object. 

If,  after  all  oar  inquiries  and  explanations,  any  one  still 
hesitates  to  abandon  the  mere  transcendental  use  of  the  cate- 
gories, let  him  attempt  to  construct  with  them  a  synthetical 
proposition.  It  would,  of  course,  be  unnecessary  for  this 
purpose  to  construct  an  analytical  proposition,  for  that  does 
not  extend  the  sphere  of  the  understanding,  but,  being  con- 
cerned only  about  what  is  cogitated  in  the  conception  itself, 
it  leaves  it  quite  undecided  whether  the  conception  has  any 
relation  to  objects,  or  merely  indicates  the  unity  of  thought 
— complete  abstraction  being  made  of  the  modi  in  which  an 
object  may  be  given:  in  such  a  proposition,  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  understanding  to  know  what  lies  in  the  conception — 
to  what  it  applies,  is  to  it  indifferent.  The  attempt  must 
therefore  be  made  with  a  synthetical  and  so-called  transcen- 
dental principle,  for  example.  Everything  that  exists,  exists 
as  substance,  or.  Everything  that  is  contingent  existB  as  aa 
effect  of  some  other  thing,  viz.,  of  its  cause.  Now  I  ask, 
whence  can  the  understanding  draw  these  synthetical  prop- 
ositions, when  the  conceptions  contained  therein  do  not 
relate  to  possible  experience  but  to  things  in  themselveB 
(noumena)?    Where  is  to  be  found  the  third  (erm^ 
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always  requisite  in  a  synthetical  propositioo,  which  mny 
coDiiect  in  the  same  proposition  conceptions  which  have  no 
logical  (analytical) connection  with  each  other?  Tho  propo- 
eition  never  will  be  demonstrated,  nay,  more,  the  possibility 
of  any  such  pure  asaerlion  never  can  \>e  shown,  vntbout 
making  reference  to  the  empirical  use  of  the  understanding, 
and  thus,  ipso  facto,  completely  renouncing  pure  and  Don- 
sensuoaa  judgment.  Thus  the  couceplion  of  pure  and 
merely  intelligible  objects  is  completely  void  of  alt  princi- 
ples of  its  application,  because  we  cannot  imagine  any  mode 
in  which  they  might  be  given,  and  the  problematical  thought 
which  leaves  a  place  open  for  them  serves  only,  like  a  void 
space,  to  limit  the  use  of  empirical  principles,  without  con- 
taining at  the  same  time  any  other  object  of  o<^itLon  be- 
yond tbeir  sphere. 

APPENDIX 

or  THE  EQinVOCAL  NATURE  OB  AMPHIBOLY  OF  THB  CON- 
CEPTIONS OK  REFLECTION  FROM  THE  CONFUSION  OF  THK 
TRANSCENDENTAL  WITH  THE  EMPIRICAL  USE  OF  THi 
DNI)  ERST  AN  DING 

BeflectioD  {rejiexio)  is  not  occupied  about  objects  them- 
selves, for  the  purpose  of  directly  obtaining  conceptions  of 
them,  bat  is  that  state  of  the  mind  in  which  we  set  ourselves 
to  discover  the  subjective  conditions  under  which  we  obtain 
conceptions.  It  is  the  consciouaneaa  of  the  relation  of  given 
representations  to  the  different  sources  or  faculties  of  cogni- 
tion, by  which  alone  their  relation  to  each  other  can  be 
rightly  determined.  The  first  question  which  occurs  in  con- 
sidering oar  representations  is,  to  what  faculty  of  cognition 
do  they  belong?  To  the  understanding  or  to  the  senses? 
Many  jadginenta  are  admitted  to  be  true  from  mere  habit  or 
inoli nation ;  but,  because  reflection  neither  precedes  nor 
follows,  it  is  held  to  be  a  judgment  that  has  its  origin  in 
the  understanding.  All  judgments  do  not  require  examina- 
tion, (hat  ia,  investigation  into  the  grounds  of  their  truth. 
For,    when    they    are    immediately   certain   (for    example, 
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Between  two  points  there  can  be  only  one  stimiglit  line),  no 
better  or  less  mediate  test  of  their  tmih  can  be  fonnd  than 
that  which  thej  themselves  contain  and  express.  Bat  all 
jndgment,  nay,  all  comparisons  require  refleedonj  that  is,  a 
distinction  of  the  faculty  of  cognition  to  which  the  given 
conceptions  belong.  The  act  whereby  I  compare  my  repre- 
sentations with  the  faculty  of  cognition  which  originates 
them,  and  whereby  I  distinguish  whether  they  are  compared 
with  each  other  as  belonging  to  the  pure  understanding  or 
to  sensuous  intaition,  I  term  iranmiendeniai  reflection.  Now, 
the  relations  in  which  conceptions  can  stand  to  each  other 
are  those  of  identity  and  differenccj  agreemeni  and  oppotAum, 
of  the  internal  and  eodemalj  finally,  of  the  determinable  and 
the  determining  (matter  and  form).  The  proper  determina- 
tion of  these  relations  rests  on  the  question,  to  what  faculty 
of  cognition  they  svhjectively  belong,  whether  to  sensibility 
or  understanding  ?  For,  on  the  manner  in  which  we  solve 
this  question  depends  the  manner  in  which  we  must  cogitate 
these  relations. 

Before  constructing  any  objective  judgment,  we  compare 
the  conceptions  that  are  to  be  placed  in  the  judgment,  and 
observe  whether  there  exists  identity  (of  many  representa- 
tions in  one  conception),  if  a  general  judgment  is  to  be  con- 
structed, or  difference^  if  a  particular;  whether  there  is 
agreemeni  when  affirmative^  and  opposition  when  negative 
judgments  are  to  be  constructed,  and  so  on.  For  this  reason 
we  ought  to  call  these  conceptions,  conceptions  of  com- 
parison {eonceptus  comparationis).  But  as,  when  the  qaes- 
tion  is  not  as  to  the  logical  form,  but  as  to  the  content  of 
conceptions,  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  things  themselves 
are  identical  or  different,  in  agreement  or  opposition,  and 
BO  on,  the  things  can  have  a  twofold  relation  to  our  faculty 
of  c(^nition,  to  wit,  a  relation  either  to  sensibility  or  to  the 
understanding,  and  as  on  this  relation  depends  their  relatioQ 
to  each  other,  transcendental  reflection,  that  is,  the  relation 
of  given  representations  to  one  or  the  other  facul^  ctf  cog* 
nition,  can  alone  determine  this  latter  relation.     Thus  we 
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sliall  not  be  able  to  discorcr  vhether  the  things  are  identical 
or  different,  in  agreement  or  oppusition,  etc, ,  from  the  mere 
conception  of  the  things  by  means  of  compariBon  (com- 
paratio),  but  only  by  distinguishing  the  mode  of  cogmtion 
to  which  they  belong,  in  other  words,  by  means  of  trsnsoen- 
dental  reflet^ion.  We  may,  therefore,  with  justice  say,  that 
logical  rejUction  is  mere  comparison,  for  in  it  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  faculty  of  cognition  to  which  the  given  concej)- 
tioRS  belong,  and  they  are  consequently,  as  far  as  regarda 
their  origin,  to  be  treated  as  homogeneoas;  while  transcew 
derUat  refieeUoa  (which  applies  to  the  objects  themaelv^) 
oontainn  the  ground  of  the  possibility  of  objective  com- 
pariflOD  of  representations  with  each  other,  and  is  therefore 
very  different  from  the  former,  because  the  faculties  of 
cognition  to  which  they  belong  are  not  even  the  same. 
Traascendental  reflection  is  a  duty  which  no  one  can  neglect 
who  wishes  to  establish  an  n  priori  jndgment  upon  things. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  ful61  this  duty,  and  thereby  throw 
not  a  Kttle  l^ht  on  the  questioD  ^?z  to  the  determination  of 
ibe  proper  business  of  the  understanding. 

1.  identity  and  Difference. — When  an  object  is  presented 
to  ns  several  times,  but  always  with  the  same  internal 
determinations  (qttuHtas  el  quantitas),  it,  if  an  object  of  pure 
anderstanding,  is  always  the  same,  not  several  things,  but 
only  one  thing  (nuTnerica  identilas);  but  if  a  phenomenon, 
we  do  not  concern  ourselves  with  comparing  the  conception 
of  the  thing  with  the  conception  of  some  other,  but,  although 
they  may  be  in  this  respect  perfectly  the  8ame,the  difference 
of  place  at  the  same  time  is  a  sufficient  ground  for  asserting 
the  ttumerieal  difference  of  these  objects  (of  sense).  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  two  drope  of  water,  we  may  make  complete 
abfltraction  of  all  internal  difference  (quality  and  qaantity), 
Rod  the  fact  that  they  are  intuited  at  the  same  time  in 
diRereat  places  is  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  holding  tbem  to 
be  oamerically  different.  Leibnitz  r^arded  phenomena  as 
Ihinge  in  themselves,  consequently  as  tnleltigibitia,  that  is, 
objeoto  of  pare  understanding  (althongh,  on  aecoant  of  the 
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confused  natare  of  their  representationB,  he  gave  them 'the 
name  of  phenomena),  and  in  this  case  his  principle  of  ^the 
indiscernible  {prindpium  identatia  indiscemibiUum)  is  not  to 
be  impugned.  But,  as  phenomena  are  objects  of  sensibilityi 
and,  as  the  understanding,  in  respect  of  them,  most  be 
employed  empirically  and  not  purely  or  transcendentally, 
plurality  and  numerical  difference  are  given  by  space  itself 
as  the  condition  of  external  phenomena.  For  one  part  of 
space,  although  it  may  be  perfectly  similar  and  equal  to 
another  part,  is  still  without  it,  and  for  this  reason  alone  is 
different  from  the  latter,  which  is  added  to  it  in  order  to 
make  up  a  greater  space.  It  follows  that  this  must  hold 
good  of  all  things  that  are  in  the  different  parts  of  space  at 
the  same  time,  however  similar  and  equal  one  may  be  to 
another. 

2.  Agreement  and  Opposition, — When  reality  is  repre- 
sented by  the  pure  understanding  {realitas  noumenan),  op- 
position between  realities  is  incogitable — such  a  relation, 
that  is,  that  when  these  realities  are  connected  in  one  sub- 
ject, they  annihilate  the  effects  of  each  other,  and  may  be 
represented  in  the  formula  3 — 3=0.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  real  in  a  phenomenon  {realitas  plienomenon)  may  very 
well  be  in  mutual  opposition,  and,  when  united  in  the  same 
subject,  the  one  may  completely  or  in  part  annihilate  the 
effect  or  cor^equence  of  the  other  ;  as  in  the  case  of  two  mov- 
ing forces  in  the  same  straight  line  drawing  or  impending  a 
point  in  opposite  directions,  or  in  the  case  of  a  pleasure 
counterbalancing  a  certain  amount  of  pain. 

8.  The  Internal  and  External. — In  an  object  of  the  pure 
understanding  only  that  is  internal  which  has  no  relation  (as 
regards  its  existence)  to  anything  different  from  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  internal  determinations  of  a  avhstaniia 
phenomenon  in  space  are  nothing  but  relations,  and  it  is  itself 
nothing  more  than  a  complex  of  mere  relations.  Substance 
in  space  we  are  cognizant  of  only  through  forces  operative 
in  it,  either  drawing  others  toward  itself  (attraction),  or  pre- 
venting others  from  forcing  into  itself  (repulsion  and  impen- 
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etrabilitj).     We  know  do  other  properties  that  make  ap  the 
conception  of  subitt^ace  phenomenal  in  space,  and  which  we 
lenn  matter.     On  the  other  hand,  as  an  object  of  the  pure 
understanding,  every  substance  must  hnve  internal  deter- 
minatioaa  and  forces.     Bat  what  other  internal  attribateaJ 
of  Boch  an  object  can  I  thmk  than  those  which  my  internall 
Beose  presenta  to  ine  ? — That,  to  wil,  which  is  either  itself  1 
thought,   or  something   analogous   to   it.      Hence   Leibnitz, 
who  looked   npon  things  as  naumena,  after  denying  them 
eyerything  like  external  relation,  and  therefore  also  eowipo-  j 
titiofi  or  combination,  declared  that  all  substances,  eren  tho  J 
component  parts  of   matter,   were   simple   euhstances  with  T 
powers  of  representation,   in  one  word,  monaiia. 

i.  Matter  and  Form. — These  two  conceptions  Ho  at  the 
foundation  of  all  other  reflection,  so  inseparably  are  they 
oonneotod  with  every  mode  of  exercising  the  understand- 
ing. The  former  denotes  the  determinable  in  general,  the 
second  its  determination,  both  in  a  transcendental  sense, 
abstraction  being  made  of  every  difference  in  that  which  is 
giveQ,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  determined.  Logiciaua  | 
formerly  termed  the  universal,  matter,  the  specific  difference  J 
of  this  or  that  part  of  the  universal,  form.  In  a  judgment 
one  may  call  the  given  conceptions  logical  matter  (for  the 
jadgraeut),  the  relation  of  these  to  eacli  other  (by  means  of 
the  copula),  the  form  of  the  judgment.  In  an  object,  the 
composite  parts  thereof  (essentialia)  are  the  matter;  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  connected  in  the  object,  the  form.  In  re- 
spect to  things  in  general,  unlimited  reality  was  regarded  aa 
the  matter  of  all  possibility,  the  limitation  thereof  (negation) 
u  the  form,  by  which  one  thing  is  distinguished  from  an- 
other according  to  transcendental  eoDceptions.  The  under- 
■tandit:^  demands  that  something  be  given  (at  least  in  the 
eoaoeption),  in  order  to  be  able  to  determine  it  in  a  certain 
maoDier.  Hence,  in  a  conception  of  the  pure  understanding, 
the  matter  precedes  the  form,  and  for  this  reason  Leibnita 
Brst  assom^^  the  existence  of  things  (monads)  and  of  an 
I  power  of  representation  in  them,  in  order  to  found 
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upon  this  their  external  relation  and  the  commanity  of 
state  (that  is,  of  their  representations).  Henoe,  with  him, 
space  and  time  were  possible — the  former  ttirongh  the  rela- 
tion of  substances,  the  latter  through  the  connection  of  their 
determinations  with  each  other,  as  causes  and  effects.  And 
so  would  it  really  be,  if  the  pure  understanding  were  capable 
of  an  immediate  application  to  objects,  and  if  space  and  time 
were  determinations  of  things  in  themselves.  But  being 
merely  sensuous  intuitions,  in  which  we  determine  all  ob- 
jects solely  as  phenomena,  the  form  of  intuition  (as  a  sub- 
jective property  of  sensibility)  must  antecede  all  matter 
(sensations),  consequently  space  and  time  must  antecede 
all  phenomena  and  all  data  of  experience,  and  rather  make 
experience  itself  possible.  But  the  intellectual  philosopher 
could  not  endure  that  the  form  should  precede  the  things 
themselves,  and  determine  their  possibility;  an  objection 
perfectly  correct,  if  we  assume  that  we  intuite  things  as  they 
are,  although  with  confused  representation.  But  as  sensuous 
intuition  is  a  peculiar  subjective  condition,  which  is  a  priori 
at  the  foundation  of  all  perception,  and  the  form  of  which  is 
primitive,  the  form  must  be  given  per  se,  and  so  far  from 
matter  (or  the  things  themselves  which  appear)  lying  at  the 
foundation  of  experience  (as  we  must  conclude,  if  we  judge 
by  mere  conceptions),  the  very  possibility  of  itself  presup- 
poses, on  the  contrary,  a  given  formal  intuition  (space  and 
time). 

REMARK   ON  THE   AMPHIBOLY   OF   THE   CONCEPTIONS 

OF   REFLECTION 

Let  me  be  allowed  to  term  the  position  which  we  assign 
to  a  conception  either  in  the  sensibility  or  in  the  pure  un- 
derstanding, the  transcendental  place.  In  this  manner,  the 
appointment  of  the  position  which  must  be  taken  by  each 
conception  according  to  the  difference  in  its  use,  and  the 
directions  for  determining  this  place  to  all  conceptionB  ac- 
cording to  rules,  would  be  a  traiiscendental  topic^  a  doctrine 
which  would  thoroughly  shield  us  from  the  surreptitioi» 
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derices  of  the  pure  understanding  and  tlie  delnsions  which 
(henoe  arise,  ae  it  would  always  distinguish  to  what  facility 
of  cognition  each  conception  properly  belonged.  Every 
oon<«ptioa,  every  title,  under  winch  many  cognitions  rank 
together,  may  be  called  a  logical  place.  Upon  this  ia  based 
the  logical  topic  of  Aristotle,  of  which  teachers  and  rhetori- 
cians (X>»ld  avail  themselves,  in  order,  under  certain  titles  of 
thought,  to  observe  what  would  best  suit  the  matter  thej 
had  to  treat,  and  thus  enable  themselves  to  quibble  and  talk 
with  fluency  and  an  appearance  of  profundity. 

Transcendental  topic,  on  the  contrary,  contains  nothing 
more  than  the  above-mentioned  four  titles  of  all  comparison 
and  distinction,  which  differ  from  categories  iu  this  respect, 
that  they  do  not  represent  the  object  according  to  that  which 
coDStitates  its  conception  (quantity,  reality),  but  set  forth 
merely  the  comparison  of  representations,  which  precedes 
our  conoeptions  of  things.  But  this  comparison  requires  a 
pnirions  reflection,  that  is.  a  determination  of  the  place  to 
vhicb  the  repreaemationa  of  the  things  which  are  compared 
beloDgt  whether,  to  wit,  they  are  cogitated  by  the  pure 
onderstanding,  or  given  by  sensibility. 

Conceptions  may  be  logically  compared  without  the 
trouble  of  inquiring  to  what  faculty  their  objects  belong, 
whether  as  noumena  to  tlic  understanding,  or  as  phenom- 
eoa  to  sensibility.  If,  however,  we  wish  to  employ  these 
conceptions  in  respect  of  objects,  previous  transcendental 
reflection  is  necessary.  Witliout  this  reflection  I  should 
make  a  very  unsafe  ase  of  these  conceptions,  and  construct 
pretended  synthet'cal  propositions  which  critical  reason  can- 
not acknowledge,  and  which  are  based  solely  upon  a  tran- 
Boeadental  amphiboly,  that  is,  upon  a  substitution  of  aa 
object  of  pare  nnderstanding  for  a  phenomenon. 

For  want  of  this  doctrine  of  transcendental  topic,  and 

oonseqaently  deceived  by  the  amphiboly  of  the  coDceptions 

o(  reflection,  the  celebrated  Leibnitz  constructed  an  tnUllect- 

uat  gyatan  of  the  world,  or  rather,  believed  himself  competent 

1  to  eognige  tbe  internal  nature  of  things,  by  comparing  alt 
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objects  merely  with  the  unders  tan  ding  and  the  abttraot 
fonnal  conceptions  of  thoaght.  Oar  table  of  the  concep- 
tions of  reflection  gives  us  the  unexpected  advantage  of 
being  able  to  exhibit  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  his 
system  in  all  its  parts,  and  at  the  same  time  of  exposing 
the  fundamental  principle  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  thought, 
which  rested  upon  naught  but  a  misconception.  He  com- 
pared all  things  with  each  other  merely  by  means  of  concep- 
tions, and  naturally  found  no  other  differences  than  those 
by  which  the  understanding  distinguishes  its  pure  cono^ 
tions  one  from  another.  The  conditions  of  sensuous  in- 
tuition, which  contain  in  themselves  their  own  means  of 
distinction,  he  did  not  look  upon  as  primitive,  because 
sensibility  was  to  him  but  a  confused  mode  of  representa- 
tion, and  not  any  particular  source  of  representations.  A 
phenomenon  was  for  him  the  representation  of  the  thing  in 
itself,  although  distinguished  from  cognition  by  the  under- 
standing only  in  respect  of  the  logical  form — the  former 
with  its  usual  want  of  analysis  containing,  according  to  him, 
a  certain  mixture  of  collateral  representations  in  its  concep- 
tion of  a  thing,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  understanding  to 
separate  and  distinguish.  In  one  word,  Leibnitz  intellectual- 
xzed  phenomena,  just  aa  Locke,  in  his  system  of  noogony  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  such  expressions),  sensualized 
the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  that  is  to  say,  declared 
them  to  be  nothing  more  than  empirical  or  abstract  concep- 
tions of  reflection.  Instead  of  seeking  in  the  understand- 
ing and  sensibility  two  different  sources  of  representations, 
which,  however,  can  present  us  with  objective  judgments  of 
things  only  in  conjunction^  each  of  these  great  men  recognissed 
but  one  of  these  faculties,  which,  in  their  opinion,  applied 
immediately  to  things  in  themselves,  the  other  having  no 
duty  but  that  of  confusing  or  arranging  the  representations 
of  the  former. 

Accordingly,  the  objects  of  sense  were  compared  by 
Leibnitz  as  things  in  general  merely  in  the  understanding. 

1st.  He  compares  them  in  regard  to  their  identity  or  dif- 
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fercDce — ae  judged  by  tlie  uiidersLauding.  As,  iLerefore,  be 
considered  merely  the  conceptions  of  objects,  and  not  their 
position  in  intuition,  in  which  alone  objects  can  be  given, 
BDd  leEt  quite  oat  of  Bight  the  tranecendental  locale  of  theae 
■Conoeptions — whether,  that  is,  their  object  ought  to  be  classed 
apkODg  phenomena,  or  among  things  in  themselves,  it  was  to 
be  expected  that  he  should  cxteod  the  application  of  the 
principle  of  indiscernibles,  which  is  valid  solely  of  concep- 
tions of  things  in  general,  to  objects  of  sense  (mundus  phe- 
noraenon),  and  that  he  should  believe  that  he  had  thereby 
joontributed  in  no  small  degree  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
uiatare.  In  truth,  if  I  cognize  in  all  its  inner  determinations 
Ta  drop  of  water  as  a  thing  in  itself,  I  cannot  look  upon  one 
drop  as  different  from  another,  if  the  conception  of  the  one 
is  completely  identical  with  that  of  the  other.  But  if  it  is 
B  phenomenon  in  apace,  it  has  a  place  not  merely  in  the 
understanding  (among  conceptions),  but  also  in  sensuous 
external  intuition  (in  space),  and  in  this  case,  the  physical 
hcah  is  a  matter  of  indifference  in  regard  to  the  internal 
determinations  of  things,  and  one  place,  B^  may  contain  a 
thing  which  is  perfectly  similar  and  equal  to  another  in 
.8  place,  A,  just  as  well  as  if  the  two  things  were  in  every 
■Kepect  different  from  each  other.  Difference  of  place  with- 
out any  other  conditions,  makes  the  plurality  and  distinc- 
tion of  objects  as  phenomena,  not  only  possible  in  itself,  but 
even  neceasary.  Consequently,  the  above  so-called  law  is 
not  a  law  of  nature.  It  is  merely  an  analytical  rule  for  the 
comparison  of  things  by  means  of  mere  conceptions. 

2d.  The  principle,  "Realities  (as  simple  af&rmations) 
never  logically  contradict  each  other,"  is  a  proposition 
perfectly  true  respecting  the  relation  of  conceptions,  but, 
whether  as  regards  nature,  or  things  in  themselves  (of  which 
we  have  not  the  slightest  conception),  is  without  any  the 
least  meaning.  For  real  opposition,  in  which  A — B  is=0, 
exists  everywhere,  an  opposition,  that  is,  in  which  one  real- 
ity onited  with  another  in  the  same  subject  annihilates  the 
effeetB  of  the  other — a  fact  which  is  constantly  brought  be- 
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fore  oar  ejes  by  the  dUBFerenfc  antagonislio  aotioui  «BA'«pe^ 
ations  io  nature,  wKioIIy  neyerlheleai,  as  dependiDg  on  nil 
foroee,  must  be  oaUed  rmlUaieB  phmcmena.  General  na- 
chaiiics  can  even  present  as  witli  the  empirical  condilion  of 
this  oppoBitioQ  in  an  a  priori  rale,  as  it  directs  its  aUsatim 
io  the  opposition  in  the  direction  of  forces — a  ocmditioii  of 
which  die  transcendental  concep^on  of  reality  can  taU  as 
nothing.  Although  M.  Letbnits  did  not  annonnce  this  pte^ 
osition  with  precisely  the  pomp  of  a  new  principtci  lie  jel 
employed  it.  for  the  establishment  of  new  propositions,  aal 
his  followers  introduced  it  into  their  Leibnitno-WoUtas 
system  of  philosophy.  According  to  this  principle,  fcN'^SK* 
ample,  all  cfUs  are  but  consequences  of  the  limited  flAtan 
of  created  beings,  that  is,  n^ations,  because  these  are  ths 
only  opposite  of  reality.  (In  the  mere  conception  of  a  thiqg 
in  general  this  is  really  the  case,  but  not  in  things  as  phe- 
nomena.) In  like  manner,  the  upholders  of  this  sjrstem 
deem  it  not  only  possible,  but  natural  also,  to  connect  and 
unite  all  reality  in  one  being,  because  they  aclcnowledge  bo 
other  sort  of  opposition  than  that  of  contradiction  (by  which 
the  conception  itself  of  a  thing  is  annihilated),  and  find 
themselves  unable  to  conceive  an  opposition  of  reciprocal 
destruction,  so  to  speak,  in  which  one  real  cause  destrojB 
the  effect  of  another,  and  the  conditions  of  whose  represen- 
tation we  meet  with  only  in  sensibility. 

8d.  The  Leibnitzian  Monadology  has  really  no  betlef 
foundation  than  on  this  philosopher's  mode  of  falsely  rq> 
resenting  the  difference  of  the  internal  and  external  soMy 
in  relation  to  the  understanding.  Substances,  in  general, 
must  have  something  inward,  which  is  therefore  free  frm 
external  relations,  consequently  from  that  of  compositiei 
also.  The  mmpfff— that  which  can  be  represented  by  a  wA 
— ^is  therefore  the  foundation  of  that  which  is  interaal  ii 
things  in  themsdyes.  The  internal  state  of  sabstanees  mrn^ 
not  therefore  consist  in  place,  shape,  contact,  or  motioBi  ^ 
terminations  which  are  all  external  relations,  and  w« 
ascribe  to  them  no  other  than  that  whereby  we 
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determine  oar  facalty  of  sense  itself,  that  is  to  say,  the  state 
nf  repreKeotatiou.  Tims,  then,  were  constructed  the  monads, 
shicU  were  to  form  the  elements  of  liie  universe,  the  active 
force  of  which  consists  in  representation,  the  effects  of  this 
force  l>eing  thus  entirelj  contined  to  themsulvea. 

For  the  same  reason,  his  view  of  the  possible  coniDiunity 
of  sabstances  could  not  represent  it  but  as  a  predelermined 
harmony,  and  by  no  means  as  a  physical  influence.  For 
tDasmach  as  everything  is  occupied  only  interiially,  that  is, 
witli  its  own  representations,  the  state  of  the  representatioiiB 
of  one  substance  could  not  stand  in  active  and  living  con- 
Deotion  with  that  of  another,  but  some  third  cause  operating 
oo  ali  without  exception  was  necessary  to  make  the  different 
Uates  correspond  with  one  another.  And  this  did  not  hap- 
pen by  means  of  assistance  applied  in  each  particular  ease 
{aystana  aseistentice),  but  through  the  unity  of  the  idea  of  a 
cause  occtipied  and  connected  with  all  substances,  in  which 
Uiey  necessarily  receive,  according  to  the  Leibnitzian  school, 
their  existence  and  permanence,  consequently  also  reciprocal 
correspondence,  according  to  universal  laws. 

4lh.  This  philosopher's  celebrated  thctri'ie  of  apace  and 
^me,  in  which  he  intellectualized  these  forms  of  sensibility, 
originated  in  the  same  delusion  of  tranecendental  reSection. 
11  I  attempt  to  represent,  by  the  mere  understanding,  the 
eztcnul  relations  of  things,  I  can  do  so  only  by  employing 
the  conception  of  their  reciprocal  action,  and  if  I  wish  to 
connect  one  state  of  the  same  thing  with  another  state,  I 
must  ftvaii  myself  of  the  notion  of  the  order  of  cause  and 
effect.  And  thus  Leibnitz  regarded  space  aa  a  certain  order 
ID  thecommanity  of  substances,  and  time  as  the  dynamical 
sequence  of  their  states.  That  which  space  and  time  possess 
proper  to  themselves  and  independent  of  things,  he  ascribed 
to  a  necessary  confusion  in  our  conceptions  of  them,  whereby 
that  which  is  a  mere  form  of  dynamical  relations  is  held  to 
be  a  eelf -existent  intuition,  antecedent  even  to  things  them- 
selves. Thus  space  and  time  were  the  intelligible  form  of 
lection  of  things  (substances  and  their  state 
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ihemselyeB.  But  things  were  iDtelligible  Bubstanees  {mb- 
stanticB  naumena).  At  the  same  time,  he  made  these  con- 
ceptions valid  of  phenomena,  because  he  did  not  allow  to 
sensibility  a  peculiar  mode  of  intuition,  but  sought  all,  even 
the  empirical  representation  of  objects,  in  the  understanding, 
and  left  to  sense  naught  but  the  despicable  task  of  confusing 
and  disarranging  the  representations  of  the  former. 

But  even  if  we  could  frame  any  synthetical  proposition 
concerning  things  in  themselves  by  means  of  the  pore 
understanding  (which  is  impossible),  it  could  not  apply  to 
phenomena,  which  do  not  represent  things  in  themselves. 
In  such  a  case  I  should  be  obliged  in  transcendental  reflec- 
tion to  compare  my  conceptions  only  under  the  oonditions 
of  sensibility,  and  so  space  and  time  would  not  be  determi- 
nations of  things  in  themselves,  but  of  phenomena.  What 
things  may  bo  in  themselves,  I  know  not,  and  need  not 
know,  because  a  thing  is  never  presented  to  me  otherwise 
thun  as  a  phenomenon. 

I  must  adopt  the  same  mode  of  procedure  with  the  other 
concei)tions  of  reiiectiou.  Matter  is  substantia  phenomenon. 
That  in  it  which  is  internal  I  seek  to  discover  in  all  parts 
of  space  which  it  occupies,  and  in  all  the  functions  and 
operations  it  performs,  and  which  are  indeed  never  anything 
but  phenomena  of  the  external  sense.  I  cannot  therefore 
find  anything  that  is  absolutely,  but  only  what  is  compara- 
tively internal,  and  which  itself  consists  of  external  relations. 
The  absolutely  internal  in  matter,  and  as  it  should  be  ac- 
cording to  the  pure  understanding,  is  a  mere  chimera,  fcff 
matter  is  not  an  object  for  the  pure  understanding.  Bat 
the  transcendental  object,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 
phenomenon  which  we  call  matter,  is  a  mere  nescio  quid^ 
the  nature  of  which  we  could  not  understand,  even  though 
some  one  were  found  able  to  tell  us.  For  we  can  understand 
nothing  that  does  not  bring  with  it  something  in  intuitioa 
corresponding  to  the  expressions  employed.  If  by  the  com- 
plaint of  being  unable  to  perceive  the  internal  nature  oftkingt^ 
it  is  meant  that  we  do  not  comprehend  by  the  pure  under- 
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Btandiog  what  the  thiDgs  which  appear  to  us  may  be  in 
themselves,  it  ta  a  silly  and  unreaaonable  complaint;  for 
those  who  talk  ihua,  really  desire  that  we  should  be  able  to 
cognize,  consequently  tu  iatuite  things  without  senses,  and 
therefore  wish  that  we  possessed  a  faculty  of  cognition 
perfectly  different  from  the  human  faculty,  not  merely  in 
degree,  but  even  as  regards  intuition  and  the  mode  thereof, 
BO  that  thus  we  should  not  be  men,  but  belong  to  a  class  of 
beings,  the  possibility  of  whose  existence,  much  leas  their 
nature  and  constitution,  we  have  no  means  of  cognizing. 
By  observation  and  analysis  of  phenomena  we  penetrate  into 
the  interior  of  nature,  and  no  one  can  say  what  progress  this 
knowledge  may  make  in  time.  But  those  transcendental 
qaestioDs  which  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  nature  we  could 
never  answer,  even  although  all  nature  were  laid  open  to  us, 
because  we  have  not  the  power  of  observing  our  own  mind 
with  any  other  intuition  than  that  of  our  internal  sense. 
For  herein  lies  the  mystery  of  the  origin  and  source  of  our 
faculty  of  sensibility,  tts  application  to  an  object,  and  the 
transcendental  ground  of  this  unity  of  subjective  and  objec- 
tive. He  too  deeply  concealed  for  us,  who  cognize  ourselves 
only  through  the  internal  sense,  consequently  as  phenomena, 
to  be  able  to  discover  in  our  existence  anything  but  phe- 
oomena,  the  non-sensuous  cause  of  which  we  at  the  same 
time  earnestly  desire  to  penetrate  to. 

The  great  utility  of  this  critique  of  conclusions  arrived 
at  by  the  processes  of  mere  reflection,  consists  in  its  clear 
demonstmtion  of  the  nullity  of  all  conclusions  respecting 
objects  which  are  compared  with  each  other  in  the  under- 
standing  alone,  while  it  at  the  same  time  conBrms  what  we 
Particularly  insisted  on,  namely,  that,  although  phenomena 
are  not  included  as  things  in  themselves  among  the  objects 
of  the  pare  understanding,  they  are  nevertheless  the  only 
tilings  by  which  our  cognition  can  possess  objective  reality, 
that  is  to  say,  which  give  us  intuitions  to  correspond  with 
oar  conceptions. 

When  we  reflect  in  a  purely  logical  manner,  we  do  noth- 
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ing  more  than  compare  oonceptioiMi  in  our  understanding,  to 
discover  whether  both  have  the  same  content,  whether  they 
are  self -contradictory  or  not,  whether  anything  is  contained 
in  either  conception,  which  of  the  two  is  given,  and  which 
is  merely  a  mode  of  thinking  that  given.  But  if  I  apply 
these  conceptions  to  an  object  in  general  (in  the  transcen- 
dental sense),  without  first  determining  whether  it  is  an 
object  of  sensuous  or  intellectual  intuition,  certain  limita- 
tions present  themselves,  which  forbid  us  to  pass  beyond 
the  conceptions,  and  render  all  empirical  use  of  them  im- 
possible. And  thus  these  limitations  prove,  that  the  rep- 
resentation of  an  object  as  a  thing  in  general  is  ncyt  only 
insufficient^  but,  without  sensuous  determination  and  inde- 
pendently of  empirical  conditions,  self-contradietory;  that  we 
must  therefore  make  abstraction  of  all  objects,  as  in  logic, 
or,  admitting  them,  most  think  them  under  conditions  of 
sensuous  intuition;  that,  consequently,  the  intelligible  re- 
quires an  altogether  peculiar  intuition,  which  we  do  not 
possess,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  it  is  for  as  nothing; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  phenomena  cannot  be  objects  in 
themselves.  For,  when  I  merely  think  things  in  general, 
the  difiEerence  in  their  external  relations  cannot  constitute  a 
difference  in  the  things  themselves;  on  the  contrary,  the 
former  presupposes  the  latter,  and  if  the  conception  of  one 
of  two  things  is  not  internally  different  from  that  of  the 
other,  I  am  merely  thinking  the  same  thing  in  different  rela- 
tions. Further,  by  the  addition  of  one  affirmation  (reality) 
to  the  other,  the  positive  therein  is  really  augmented,  and 
nothing  is  abstracted  or  withdrawn  from  it;  hence  the  real 
in  things  cannot  be  in  contradiction  with  or  opposition  to 
itself — and  so  on. 

The  true  use  of  the  conceptions  of  reflection  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  understanding  has,  as  we  have  shown,  been 
so  misconceived  by  Leibnitz,  one  of  the  most  acute  philoso- 
phers of  either  ancient  or  modern  times,  that  he  has  been 
ndaled  into  the  construGtion  of  a  baseless  system  of  intel- 
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lectiml  cognitioo,  whicli  professes  to  determino  its  objeete 
wiUiout  the  intervention  of  the  Bensei;.  For  tbia  reason,  the 
espositioD  of  the  cause  of  the  ai:u}>hiboly  of  these  coDoep- 
tiaoA,  as  the  origin  of  these  false  principles,  is  of  great 
utility  ID  detormining  with  certainty  the  proper  limits  of 
the  understanding- 
It  is  right  to  any,  whatever  is  Kffirmpd  or  denied  of  the 
whole  of  a  coneeplion  can  be  affirmed  or  denied  of  any  part 
of  it  {dictum  df,  omni  et  nullo);  but  it  would  be  a1>fiurd  so  to 
allw  this  logical  proposition,  as  to  say,  whatever  is  not 
contained  in  n  general  conception  is  likewise  not  contained 
in  the  particular  conceptions  which  rank  under  it;  for  the 
lalter  xre  particular  conceptions,  for  the  very  renson  that 
their  content  is  greater  than  that  which  ia  cogitated  in  the 
general  conception.  Aud  yet  the  whole  intellectual  system 
<if  Leibnitz  is  base*)  upon  this  false  principle,  and  with  it 
mnst  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground,  together  with  all  the 
wnbiguous  principles  in  referunce  to  the  employment  of 
the  utiderstanding  which  have  thence  originated. 

Leibnitz's  principle  itf  tUn  identity  of  indiscemibloB  wr> 
indiatinguishsbles  ia  really  based  on  the  presuppositi(Hi,ij 
that,  if  in  the  conception  of  a  thing  »  oerlain  dietinctioD  is 
not  to  be  found,  it  ia  also  not  to  be  met  with  in  things  them- 
selves;  that,  consequently,  all  things  are  completely  iden- 
tical (riumero  mdem)  which  are  not  distinguishable  from 
<«ch  other  (as  lo  qimUty  or  quiiutity)  in  our  conceptions  of 
them.  But,  as  in  the  mei'e  conception  of  anything  abstrac- 
tion has  been  made  of  m^uy  necessary  conditions  of  iBtul* 
tion,  that  of  which  abstraction  has  been  made  is  rashly  ~ 
to  be  non-existent,  and  nothing  is  attributed  to  the  thi 
but  what  is  contained  in  its  conception. 

The  conception  of  a  cubic  foot  of  space,  however  I  may 
think  it,  is  in  itself  completely  identical.  But  two  cubic, 
feet  in  space  are  nevertheless  distinct  from  each  other  from 
the  sole  fact  of  their  being  in  different  places  (they  are 
nnmero  diversa);  and  these  places  ar*^  conditions  of  intuition, 
wherein  the  object  of  this  conception  \k  gixea,  uu&.^Vv^^n 
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not  belong  to  the  conception,  bat  to  the  faculty  of  srasi- 
bility.  In  like  manner,  there  is  in  the  conception  of  a  thing 
no  contradiction  when  a  negative  is  not  connected  with  an 
affirmative;  and  merely  affirmative  conceptions  cannot,  in 
conjunction,  produce  any  n^ation.  But  in  sensuous  intui- 
tion, wherein  reality  (take,  for  example,  motion)  is  given, 
we  find  conditions  (opposite  directions)-— of  which  abstrac- 
tion has  been  made  in  the  conception  of  motion  in  general — 
which  render  possible  a  contradiction  or  opposition  (not  in- 
deed of  a  logical  kind) — and  which  from  pure  positives  pro- 
duce zero  =  0.  We  are  therefore  not  justified  in  saying, 
that  all  reality  is  in  perfect  agreement  and  harmony,  because 
no  contradiction  is  discoverable  among  its  conceptions.' 
According  to  mere  conceptions,  that  which  is  internal  is 
the  substratum  of  all  relations  or  external  determinations. 
When,  therefore,  I  abstract  all  conditions  of  intuition,  and 
confine  myself  solely  to  the  conception  of  a  thing  in  general, 
I  can  make  abstraction  of  all  external  relations,  and  there 
must  nevertheless  remain  a  conception  of  that  which  indi- 
cates no  relation,  but  merely  internal  determinations.  Now 
it  seems  to  follow,  that  in  everything  (substance)  there  is 
something  which  is  absolutely  internal,  and  which  antecedes 
all  external  determinations,  inasmuch  as  it  renders  them 
possible;  and  that  therefore  this  substratum  is  something 
which  does  not  contain  any  external  relations,  and  is  conse- 
quently simple  (for  corporeal  things  are  never  anything  but 
relations,  at  least  of  their  parts  external  to  each  other);  and 
inasmuch  as  we  know  of  no  other  absolutely  internal  deter- 
minations than  those  of  the  internal  sense,  this  substratum 
is  not  only  simple,  but  also,  analogously  with  our  internal 
sense,  determined  through  representations j  that  is  to  say,  all 

'  If  any  one  wishes  here  to  have  recourse  to  the  usual  subterfuge,  and  to 
say,  that  at  least  recUikUes  noumena  cannot  be  in  opposition  to  each  other,  it 
will  be  requisite  for  him  to  adduce  an  example  of  this  pure  and  non-sensuous 
reality,  that  it  may  be  understood  whether  the  notion  represents  something  or 
nothing.  But  an  example  cannot  be  found  except  in  experience,  which  never 
presents  to  us  anything  more  than  phenomena:  and  thus  the  proposition  means 
noLbing  more  than  that  the  conception  which  contains  only  affirmatives,  does 
Dot  contain  anything  negative — a  pTopoa\l\oxi  xiobody  ever  doubted. 
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things  are  properly  monad»,  or  simple  beings  endowed  with 
tfae  power  of  representation.     Now  all  this  would  be  per- 
fectly correct,  if  the  conception  of  a  thing  were  the  only 
neceeaary  condition  of  the  presentation  of  objects  of  external 
intoitiou.     It  is,  on  tlie  contrary,  manifest  that  a  permanent 
pbeoomenon  in  space  (impenetrable  extension)  can  contain 
more  relations,  and  nothing  that  is  abeolutely  internal,  and 
yet  be  the  primary  subgtratum  of  all  external  perception. 
By  mere  conceptions  I  cannot  think  anything  external,  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  thinking  something  internal,  for  the 
reason  that  conceptions  of  relations  presuppose  given  things, 
and  without  these  are  impossible,     Bnt,  as  in  intuition  there 
is  something  (that  is,  space,  which,  with  all  it  contains,  con- 
sists of  purely  formal,  or,  indeed,  real  relatione)  which  is  not 
found  in  the  mere  conception  of  a  thing  in  general,  and  this 
presents  to  ub  the  substralum  which  cauld  not  be  eognisted 
throagh  conceptions  alone,  I  cannot  say:  becnnee  a  thing  J 
cannot  be  represented  by  mere  conceptions  without  somethio) 
absolutely  internal,  theru  is  also,  in   th«  things   themselve 
which  are  contained   under  these  conceptions,  and  in  Mnrl 
intuition,  nothing  external  to  which  something  absolutely^ 
internal  does  not  serve  as  the  foundation.     For,  when  we* 
liavf>  made  abstraction  of  alt   the  conditions  of  intuition, 
there  certainly  remains  in  the  mere  conception  nothing  but 
tlM  internal  in  general,  throagh  which  alone  the  extern:il  is 
possible.     But  this  neoessity,  which  is  grounded  upon  ab-  " 
fftrsction  alone,  does  not  obtuiu  in  the  case  of  things  thena-j 
selves,  in  so  far  as  thi'y  are  given  in   intuition  with  sucli.^ 
deterrai  nations  as  express  mere  relatione,   without  having 
Anything   internal    as   their   foundation;    for   they   are  not 
things  in  themselves,  but  only  phenomena,     Wliat  we  cog- 
nize in   matter  is  nothing  hut  relations  (what  we  call  iw 
interna]   determinations    are    but    t-omporatively   internal). 
But  there  are  some  self -subsi stent  ami  pt-rmanent,  through 
which  a  determined  object  ia  given.     That  I,  when  abslrac-  ' 
^n  is  made  of  these  relations,  have  nothing  more  to  thi-nk,  I 
f  the  -oiHiQeDtian  4t  &  1 
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nor  the  oonception  of  an  object  in  abairaciOy  but  it  does  awij 
with  the  possibility  of  an  object  that  is  determiDable  my 
cording  to  mere  conoeptionSy  lliat  is,  of  a  noumenon.  It  is 
certainly  startling  to  hear  that  a  thing  consists  solely  of 
relations;  but  this  thing  is  simply  a  phenomenon,  and  oan« 
not  be  cogitated  by  means  of  the  mere  categories:  it  does 
itself  consist*  in  the  mere  relation  of  something  in  general  to 
the  senses.  In  the  same  way,  we  cannot  cogitate  relations 
of  things  in  abstrdeio^  if  we  commence  with  conceptions 
alone,  in  any  other  manner  than  that  one  is  the  canae  of 
determinations  in  the  other;  for  that  is  itself  the  conception 
of  the  understanding  or  category  of  relation.  Bat,  as  in  this 
case  we  make  abstraction  of  all  intuition,  we  lose  altogether 
the  mode  in  which  the  manifold  determines  to  each  of  its 
parts  its  place,  that  is,  the  form  of  sensibility  (space) ;  and 
yet  this  mode  antecedes  all  empirical  causality. 

If  by  intelligible  objects  we  understand  things  which  can 
be  thought  by  means  of  the  pure  categories,  without  the 
need  of  the  schemata  of  sensibility,  such  objects  are  impos- 
sible. For  the  condition  of  the  objective  use  of  all  our 
conceptions  of  understanding  is  the  mode  of  our  sensuous 
intuition,  whereby  objects  are  given;  and,  if  we  make  ab- 
straction of  the  latter,  the  former  can  have  no  relation  to  an 
object.  And  even  if  we  should  suppose  a  different  kind 
of  intuition  from  our  own,  still  our  functions  of  thought 
would  have  no  use  or  signification  in  respect  thereof.  But 
if  we  understand  by  the  term,  objects  of  a  non-sensuous 
intuition,  in  respect  of  which  our  categories  are  not  valid, 
and  of  which  we  can  accordingly  have  no  knowledge  (neither 
intuition  nor  conception),  in  this  merely  negative  sense 
noumena  must  be  admitted.  For  this  is  no  more  than  say- 
ing that  our  mode  of  intuition  is  not  applicable  to  all  things, 
but  only  to  objects  of  our  senses,  that  consequently  its  ob- 
jective validity  is  limited,  and  that  room  is  therefore  left 
for  another  kind  of  intuition,  and  thus  also  for  things  that 
may  be  objects  of  it.  But  in  this  sense  the  conception  of  a 
noumenon  is  problematical,  that  is  to  say^  it  is  the  notion  of 
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;  of  wbicb  we  can  neither  say  that  it  ib  possible,  nor 
E  it  is  impoaaible,  inasmnch  as  we  do  not  know  of  nny 
mode  of  intaition  besides  the  sensaoas,  or  of  any  other  sort 
of  conceptions  timn  the  categories — a  mode  of  intuition  and 
a  kind  of  conception  neither  of  which  is  applicable  to  a 
nott-sotisuous  object.  We  are  on  ihia  account  incompetent 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  our  ol>}ects  of  thought  beyond  the 
eonditions  of  oar  sensibility,  and  to  assume  the  existence 
of  objects  of  pnre  thought,  that  is,  of  nonmena,  inasmuch  as 
these  have  no  true  positive  signification.  For  it  must  be 
confessed  of  the  extegoriea,  that  they  are  not  of  themselves 
satticient  for  the  ct^nition  of  things  in  themselves,  and  with- 
out the  data  of  sensibility  arc  mere  subjective  forms  of  the 
onity  of  the  understanding.  Thought iscertainly  notaprod- 
act  of  the  senses,  and  in  so  far  is  not  limited  by  them,  but 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  may  be  employed  purely 
and  without  the  intervention  of  sensibility,  for  it  would  then 
be  without  reference  to  «n  object.  And  we  oannot  call  a 
noumenon  an  object  of  pure  thought;  for  the  representation 
thereof  is  but  the  problematical  conception'  of  an  object  for 
a  perfectly  different  intuition  and  a  perfectly  different  nnder- 
standing  from  ours,  both  of  which  are  consequently  thera- 
selvee  problematical.  The  conception  of  a  noumenon  is 
therefore  not  the  conception  of  nn  object,  but  merely  a 
problematical  conception  inseparably  connected  with  the 
Ittnitation  of  our  sensibility.  That  is  to  say,  this  conception 
contaiim  the  answer  to  the  question — Are  there  objects  quite 
unconnected  with,  and  indei>eiident  of,  oiir  intuition? — a 
question  to  which  only  nn  indeterminate  answer  can  be 
given.  That  answer  is:  Inasmuch  as  sensnous  intuition 
doea  not  apply  to  all  things  without  distinction,  there  re- 
mains  room  lor  other  and  different  objects.  The  existence 
of  these  problematical  object«i  is  therefore  not  absolutely 
denied,  in  the  absence  of  a  deleniLinate  conception  of  tliem, 
hnl,  as  no  category  is  valid  in  respect  of  them,  neither 
they  be  admitted  aa  objects  for  onr  understanding. 

f  aocordingly  limits  seus^ViWa-j ,  ■wVCosmfc' 
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the  same  time  enlai^ng  ita  own  field.  While,  moreover,  it 
forbids  aeoBibility  to  iipply  its  forms  and  modes  to  things 
in  themBelTflfl  and  restricts  it  to  the  sphere  of  phenomena,  it 
cogitates  an  object  in  itself,  only,  however,  as  a  transcen- 
dental object,  vhich  is  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  (conse- 
quently not  itself  a  phenomenon),  and  which  cannot  be 
Uiooght  either  as  a  quantity  or  us  reality,  or  as  substance 
(becaoBe  these  conceptions  always  require  sensaoas  forms 
in  which  to  determine  an  object) — an  object,  therefore,  of 
vhioh  we  are  quite  unable  to  say  whether  it  can  be  met  with 
in  ooraelTes  or  out  of  us,  whether  it  would  be  annihilated 
together  with  sensibility,  or,  if  tbis  were  taken  away,  would 
oontinne  to  exist.  If  we  wish  to  call  this  object  a  noamenon, 
becanae  the  representation  of  it  is  non-sensuous,  we  are  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  But  as  we  can  apply  to  it  none  of  the  con- 
ceptions of  our  understanding,  the  representation  is  for  ua 
quite  void,  and  is  available  only  for  the  indication  of  the 
limits  of  our  sensuous  intuition,  thereby  leaving  at  the  same 
time  an  empty  space,  which  we  are  competent  to  fill  by 
the  aid  neither  of  possible  experience,  nor  of  the  pure 
understanding. 

The  Critique  of  the  pure  understanding,  accordingly,  does 
not  permit  us  to  create  for  ourselves  a  new  field  of  objects 
beyond  those  which  are  presented  to  us  as  phenomena,  and 
to  stray  into  intelligible  worlds;  nay,  it  does  not  even  allow 
ns  to  endeavor  to  form  so  much  as  a  conception  of  them. 
The  specious  error  which  leads  to  this — and  which  is  a  per- 
fectly excusable  one — lies  in  the  fact  that  the  employment 
of  the  understanding,  contrary  to  its  proper  purpose  and 
destination,  is  made  transcendentnl,  and  objects,  that  is,  pos- 
sible intuitions,  are  made  to  regulate  themselves  according 
to  conceptions,  instead  of  the  conceptions  arranging  them- 
selves according  to  the  iotuitions,  on  which  alone  their  own 
objective  validity  rests.  Now  the  reason  of  this  again  is, 
that  apperception,  and  with  it,  thought,  antecedes  all  imb- 
Bible  determinate  arrangement  of  representations.  Accord- 
iHglf  we  think  something  in  general,  and  determine     t  on 
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the  one  hand  seneuounly,  but,  on  the  other,  distinguish 
the  general  and  tH  ahslracto  represented  object  from  this 
particular  mode  of  intuiting  it.  In  this  case  there  remains 
a  mode  of  determining  the  object  by  mere  thought,  which 
is  really  but  a  logical  form  without  content,  which,  how- 
ever, eeems  to  us  to  be  a  mode  of  the  existence  of  the 
object  in  itaelf  (noumenon),  without  regard  to  intuition, 
which  is  limited  to  our  senses. 


Before  ending  this  transcendental  analytic,  we  must  make 
an  addition,  which,  although  in  itself  of  no  particuiar  impor- 
tance, seems  to  be  necessary  to  the  completeness  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  highest  conception,  with  which  a  transcendental 
philosophy  commonly  begins,  is  the  division  into  possible 
and  impossible.  But  as  all  division  presupposes  a  divided 
conception,  a  still  higher  one  must  exist,  and  this  is  the  con- 
ception of  an  object  in  generfil — problematically  understood, 
and  without  its  being  decided  whether  it  is  something  or 
nothing.  As  the  categories  are  the  only  conceptions,  which 
apply  to  objects  in  general,  the  distinguishing  of  an  object, 
whether  it  is  something  or  nothing,  must  proceed  according 
to  the  order  and  direction  of  the  categories. 

1,  To  the  categories  of  quantity,  that  is,  the  conceptions 
of  all,  many,  and  one,  the  conception  which  annihilates  all, 
that  is,  the  conception  of  none  is  opposed.  And  thus  the 
object  of  a  conception,  to  whicb  no  intuition  can  be  found 
to  correspond,  is=nothing.  That  is,  it  is  a  conception  with- 
out an  obji.'ut  (ens  ralionis),  like  noumena,  which  cannot  be 
considered  possible  in  the  sphere  of  reality,  though  they 
must  not  therefore  be  held  to  be  impossible — or  like  certain 
new  fundamental  forces  in  matter,  the  existence  of  which  is 
cogitable  without  contradiction,  though,  as  examples  from 
experience  are  not  forthcoming,  they  must  not  be  regarded 
as  possible. 

2.  Beality  is  aovieOUny ;  negation  is  nothing,  that  is,  a 
oonception  of  the  absence  of  an  object,  as  cold,  a  shadow 
i0kil  privaHvum).      
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8.  Th6  mere  form  ol  intiiition,  without  subetanoei  ib  in 
itself  no  object,  but  the  merely  formal  condition  of  an  object 
(as  phenomenon),  as  pore  space  and  pare  time.  These  are 
certainly  something,  as  forms  of  intuition,  but  are  not  them- 
selves objects  which  aie  intuited  (ens  inuiginarium). 

4.  The  object  of  a  conception  which  is  self -contradictory, 
is  nothing,  because  the  conception  is  nothing — ^is  impossible, 
as  a  figure  composed  of  two  straight  lines  {nihil  nega^ivmmi). 

The  table  of  this  division  of  the  conception  of  nothing 
(the  corresponding  division  of  the  conception  of  mwuthing 
does  not  require  special .  description)  must  therefore  be 
arranged  as  follows: 

Nothing. 

As 

1 

Empty  conception  without  object 
{ens  rationis), 

2  8 

Empty  obiect  of  a  conception    Empty  intuition  without  object 
(nihu  privativum).  {ens  imaginarium). 

4 

Empty  object  without  conception 

{nihil  negaiivum). 

We  see  that  the  ens  rationis  is  distinguished  from  the 
nihil  negativum  or  pure  nothing  by  the  consideration,  that 
tbe  former  must  not  be  reckoned  among  possibilities,  be- 
cause it  is  a  mere  fiction — though  not  self-contradictory, 
while  the  latter  is  completely  opposed  to  all  possibility, 
inasmuch  as  the  conception  annihilates  itself.  Both,  how- 
ever, are  empty  conceptions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nihil 
privativum  and  ens  imaginarium  are  empty  data  for  concep- 
tions. If  light  be  not  given  to  the  senses,  we  cannot  repre- 
sent to  ourselves  darkness,  and  if  extended  objects  are  not 
perceived,  we  cannot  represent  space.  Neither  the  negation, 
nor  the  mere  form  of  intuition  can,  without  something  real, 
be  an  object. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL     LOGIC 
SECOND    DIVISION 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DIALECTIC 

ISTBODOCTIOS 
I 
OF  TRANSCENDENTAL  ILLUSORY  APPKARANCK 
We  termed  Dialectic  in  general  a  logic  of  appearance.' 
This  does  not  signify  a  doctrine  of  probability,*  for  proba- 
bilitjr  is  truth,  only  cognized  upon  insufficient  grounds,  and 
though  the  information  it  gives  us  is  imperfect,  it  is  not 
therefore  deceitful.  Hence  it  must  not  be  separnted  from 
the  analytical  part  of  logic.  Still  less  must  phenomenon* 
and  appeararice  be  held  to  be  identical.  For  truth  or  illu- 
sory appearance  does  not  reside  in  the  object,  in  ao  far  as 
it  is  intuited,  but  in  the  juilgmeut  upon  the  object,  in  so  far 
aa  it  ifl  thought.  It  is  therefore  quite  correct  to  say  that  the 
senses  do  not  err,  not  because  they  always  judge  correctly, 
but  because  Ihey  do  not  judge  at  all.  Hence  truth  and  error, 
consequently,  also,  illusory  appearance  as  the  cause  of  error, 
are  only  to  be  found  in  a  judgment,  that  is,  in  the  relation 
of  an  object  to  our  understanding.  In  a  cognition,  which 
completely  harmonizes  with  the  laws  of  the  understanding, 
no  error  can  exist.  In  a  representation  of  the  senses — as 
not  containing  any  judgment — there  is  also  no  error.  But 
no  power  of  nature  can  of  itself  deviate  from  its  own  laws. 
Hence  neither  the  understanding  peT  se  (without  the  influ- 
ence of  another  cause),  nor  the  senses  per  se,  would  fall  into 
eiror;  the  former  could  not,  because,  if  it  acts  only  accord- 
ing to  its  own  laws,  the  eSect  (the  judgment)  must  necessarily 
accord  with  these  laws.  But  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  understanding  consists  the  formal  element  la  all  truth. 
Id  the  senses  there  is  no  judgment — neither  a  true  nor  a 

'  Sciieiii.  •  ffalirsclieinlichkeil-  *  Biac'nevoMu^- 
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false  one.  But,  as  we  have  no  source  of  cognition  besides 
these  two,  it  follows,  that  error  is  caused  solelj  by  tiie  un- 
observed influence  of  the  sensibility  upon  the  understand- 
ing. And  thus  it  happens  that  the  subjective  grounds  of  a 
judgment  blend  and  are  confounded  with  the  objective,  and 
cause  them  to  deviate  from  their  proper  determination,'  just 
as  a  body  in  motion  would  always  of  itself  proceed  in  a 
straight  line,  but  if  another  impetus  gives  to  it  a  different 
direction,  it  will  then  start  off  into  a  curvilinear  line  of  mo- 
tion. To  distinguish  the  peculiar  action  of  the  understand- 
ing from  the  power  which  mingles  with  it,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  an  erroneous  judgment  as  the  diagonal  between  two 
forces,  that  determine  the  judgment  in  two  different  direc- 
tions, which,  as  it  were,  form  an  angle,  and  to  resolve  tbis 
composite  operation  into  the  simple  ones  of  the  understand- 
ing and  the  sensibility.  In  pure  a  priori  judgments  this 
must  be  done  by  means  of  transcendental  reflection,  whereby, 
as  has  been  already  shown,  each  representation  has  its  place 
appointed  in  the  corresponding  faculty  of  cognition,  and 
consequently  the  influence  of  the  one  faculty  upon  the  other 
is  made  apparent. 

It  is  not  at  present  our  business  to  treat  of  empirical 
illusory  appearance  (for  example,  optical  illusion),  which 
occurs  in  the  empirical  application  of  otherwise  correct  rules 
of  the  understanding,  and  in  which  the  judgment  is  misled 
by  the  influence  of  imagination.  Our  purpose  is  to  speak 
of  transcendental  illusory  appearance^  which  influences  prin- 
ciples— that  are  not  even  applied  to  experience,  for  in  this 
case  we  should  possess  a  sure  test  of  their  correctness — but 
which  leads  us,  in  disregard  of  all  the  warnings  of  criticism, 
completely  beyond  the  empirical  employment  of  the  catego- 
ries, and  deludes  us  with  the  chimera  of  an  extension  of  the 
sphere  of  the  pure  understanding.  We  shall  term  those 
principles,   the  application  of   which   is  confined   entirely 

1  Sensibility,  Bubjccted  to  the  undcrstaDding,  as  the  object  upon  which  the 
iinderetanding  employs  its  functions,  is  the  source  of  real  cognitioBe.  Bu^  ii 
eo  far  as  it  exercises  an  influence  upon  the  action  of  the  underBtanding*  and 
determines  it  to  Judgment,  sensibility  is  itoelf  the  cause  of  error. 
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tb«  limita  of  possible  experience,  immanent;  those, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  transgress  these  limits,  we  shall 
call  transcendent  principles.  But  by  these  latter  I  do  not 
nnderstaDil  principles  of  the  transcendental  use  or  misuse  of 
the  categories,  which  is  in  reality  a  naere  fault  of  the  judg- 
ment when  not  under  due  restraint  from  criticism,  and  there- 
fore not  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the  limits  of  the  sphere 
in  which  the  pure  understanding  is  allowed  to  exercise  its 
fuDOtiona;  but  real  principles  which  exhort  us  to  break 
down  all  those  barriers,  and  to  lay  clnim  to  a  perfectly  new 
field  of  cognition,  which  recognizes  no  line  of  demarcation. 
Thus  trantcendental  and  transcendent  are  not  identical  terms. 
The  principles  of  the  pure  understanding,  which  we  have 
already  propounded,  ought  to  be  of  empirical  and  not  of 
transcendental  ose,  that  is,  they  are  not  applicable  to  any 
object  beyond  the  sphere  of  experience.  A  principle  which 
removes  these  limits,  nay,  which  authorizes  us  to  overstep 
them,  is  called  transcendent.  If  our  criticism  can  succeed 
in  exposing  the  illusion  in  these  pretended  principles,  those 
which  are  limited  in  their  employment  to  the  sphere  of  experi- 
ence may  be  called,  in  opposition  to  the  others,  immanent 
principles  of  the  pure  understanding. 

Logical  illusion,  which  consists  merely  in  the  imitation 
of  the  form  of  reason  (the  illusion  in  sophistical  syllogisms), 
arises  entirely  from  a  want  of  due  attention  to  logical  rules. 
So  Boon  as  the  attention  is  awakened  to  the  case  before  us, 
this  illusion  totally  disappears.  Transcendental  illusion,  on 
the  contrary,  does  not  cease  to  exist,  even  after  it  has  been 
exposed,  and  its  nothingness  clearly  perceived  by  means  of 
tranaoendental  criticism.— Take,  for  example,  the  illusion 
in  the  proposition,  "The  world  mast  have  a  beginning  in 
time." — ^Tbe  cause  of  this  is  as  follows.  In  our  reason, 
subjectively  considered  as  a  faculty  of  human  cognition, 
there  exist  fundamental  rules  and  maxims  of  its  exercise, 
which  have  completely  the  appearance  of  objective  princi- 
plea.  Now  from  this  cause  it  happens,  that  the  subjective 
necessity   of  a  certain   connection   of   oar  conceptions,    is 
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regarded  as  an  objeotiye  neceBsity  of  the  detemuulkm  ^ 
things  in  themselves.  This  illusion  it  is  impossible  to  avoid, 
just  as  we  cannot  avoid  perceiving  that  the  sea  appears  to  be 
higher  at  a  distance  than  it  is  near  the  shore,  because  we  see 
the  former  by  means  of  higher  rays  tiian  the  latter,  or,  which 
is  a  still  stronger  case,  as  even  the  astronomer  cannot  pre- 
vent himself  from  seeing  the  moon  larger  at  its  rising  than 
some  time  afterward,  although  he  is  not  deceived  by  this 
illusion. 

Transcendental  dialectic  will  therefore  content  itself  with 
exposing  the  illusory  appearance  in  transcendental  judg- 
ments, and  guarding  us  against  it;  but  to  make  it,  as  in 
the  case  of  logical  illusion,  entirely  disappear  and  cease 
to  be  illusion,  is  utterly  beyond  its  power.  For  we  have 
here  to  do  with  a  natural  and  unavoidable  illusion,  which 
rests  upon  subjective  principles,  and  imposes  these  upon 
us  as  objective,  while  logical  dialectic,  in  the  detection  of 
sophisms,  has  to  do  merely  with  an  error  in  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  the  propositions,  or  with  an  artificially  con- 
structed illusion,  in  imitation  of  the  natural  error.  There 
is  therefore  a  natural  and  unavoidable  dialectic  of  pure  rea- 
son— not  that  in  which  the  bungler,  from  want  of  the  requi- 
site knowledge,  involves  himself,  nor  that  which  the  sophist 
devises  for  the  purpose  of  misleading,  but  that  which  is  ao 
inseparable  adjunct  of  human  reason,  and  which,  even  after 
its  illusions  have  been  exposed,  does  not  cease  to  deceive, 
and  continually  to  lead  reason  into  momentary  errors,  which 
it  becomes  necessary  continually  to  remove. 

II 

OF  PURE   REASON  AS  THE   SEAT  OF  THE  TRANSCENDENTAL 

ILLUSORY   APPEARANCE 

A — 0/  Reason  in  General 

All  our  knowledge  begins  with  sense,  proceeds  thence  to 

understAndingy  and  ends  with  reason,  beyond  which  nothing 

higher  can  be  discovered  in  ihe  Vium%ii  mind  for  elaborating 
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the  nutter  ot  intuilion  and  subjecting  it  to  ibw  bigheat  anitj 
o(  thooght.  At  this  stage  of  our  inquiry  it  is  my  daty  to 
give  an  explanation  ot  this,  the  highest  faculty  of  cognition, 
and  I  confess  I  find  myself  here  in  soge  difficulty.  Of  rea- 
son, aa  of  the  understanding,  there  is  a  nioroly  formal,  that 
is,  logical  (ise,  in  which  it  makes  abstraction  of  all  content 
of  cognition;  but  there  is  also  a  real  use,  inasmuch  as  it 
contains  in  itself  the  source  of  certain  conceptions  and  prin- 
ciples, which  it  does  not  borrow  either  from  the  senses  or 
the  understanding.  The  former  faculty  has  been  long  de- 
fined by  logicians  as  the  faculty  of  mediate  couclnsion 
in  oontradistinction  to  immediate  conclnsious  {consequentvn 
immeUialoe);  but  the  nature  of  the  latter,  which  itself  gen- 
erates conceptions,  is  not  to  be  understood  from  this  dcfini- 
tiun.  Now  as  a  division  of  reason  into  a  logical  and  a  tran- 
scendental faculty  presents  itself  hero,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  aeek  for  a  higher  conception  of  this  source  of  cognition 
which  shall  comprehend  both  conceptions.  In  this  we  may 
expect,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  conceptions  of  the 
nnderstanding,  that  the  logical  conception  will  give  us  the 
key  to  the  transcendental,  and  that  the  table  of  the  fnnc- 
tiniis  of  the  former  will  present  us  with  the  olew  to  the 
oono«ptioQS  of  reason. 

In  the  former  part  of  our  transcendental  logic,  we  de- 
fined the  understanding  to  be  the  faculty  of  rules;  reason 
may  be  distinguished  from  underetandi  og  as  the  faculty 
of  principles. 

The  term  principle  is  ambiguous,  and  commonly  signifies 
merely  a  cognition  that  may  be  employed  as  a  principle; 
although  it  is  not  in  itself,  and  as  regards  its  proper  origin, 
entitled  to  the  distinction.  Every  general  proposition,  even 
if  derived  from  experience  by  the  process  of  induction,  may 
serve  as  the  major  in  a  syllogism;  but  it  is  not  for  that 
reasoD  a  principle.  Mathematical  axioms  (for  example, 
there  can  be  only  one  straight  Hue  between  two  points) 
are  general  a  priori  cognitions,  and  are  therefore  ri^h-tl^ 
denominated  principles,  relatively  to  the  caaoft  -wVwV  «,■»». >3» 
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sabsumed  under  them.  But  I  cannot  for  this  raaaoii  ny 
that  I  cognize  this  property  of  a  straight  line  from  princi- 
ples— I  cognize  it  only  in  pure  intuition. 

Cognition  from  principles,  then,  is  that  cognitum  in 
which  I  cognize  the  particular  in  the  general  by  means  of 
conceptions.  Thus  every  syllogism  is  a  form  of  the  deduc- 
tion of  a  cognition  from  a  principle.  For  the  major  always 
gives  a  conception,  through  which  everything  that  is  sub- 
sumed under  the  condition  thereof  is  cognized  aooording  to 
a  principle.  Now  as  every  general  cognition  may  serve 
as  the  major  in  a  syllogism,  and  the  understanding  presents 
us  with  such  general  a  priori  propositions,  ihey  may  be 
termed  principles,  in  respect  of  their  possible  use. 

But  if  we  consider  these  principles  of  the  pure  under- 
standing in  relation  to  their  origin,  we  shall  find  them  to  be 
anything  rather  than  cognitions  from  conceptions.  For  they 
would  not  even  be  possible  a  priori^  if  we  could  not  rely  on 
the  assistance  of  pure  intuition  (in  mathematics),  or  on  that 
of  the  conditions  of  a  possible  experience.  That  everything 
that  happens  has  a  cause,  cannot  be  concluded  from  the 
general  conception  of  that  which  happens;  on  the  contrary, 
the  principle  of  causality  instructs  us  as  to  the  mode  of 
obtaining  from  that  which  happens  a  determinate  empiri- 
cal conception. 

Synthetical  cognitions  from  conceptions  the  understand- 
ing cannot  supply,  and  they  alone  are  entitled  to  be  called 
principles.  At  the  same  time,  all  general  propositions  may 
be  termed  comparative  principles. 

It  has  been  a  long-cherished  wish — that  (who  knows  how. 
late)  may  one  day  be  happily  accomplished — that  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  endless  variety  of  civil  laws  should  be  investi- 
gated and  exposed;  for  in  this  way  alone  can  we  find  the 
secret  of  simplifying  legislation.  But  in  this  case^  laws  are 
nothing  more  than  limitations  of  our  freedom  upon  condi- 
tions under  which  it  subsists  in  perfect  harmony  with  itself; 
thej  consequently  have  for  their  object  that  which  is  com- 
pletely  our  own  work,  and  ol  N<ili\cb  we  ourselyes  may  be 
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the  cause  by  means  of  these  coucepciniii^.  Bat  how  objects 
as  things  in  themselves — Low  the  naturL*  of  thiuga  is  subor- 
dinated to  principles  and  \s  to  be  determined  aocording  to 
oonceptioDB,  is  a  qnestion  which  it  seems  wellnigb  impossi- 
ble to  answer.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may — for  on  this 
point  oar  investigation  is  yet  to  be  mado — it  ia  at  least 
mamfest,  from  what  we  Lave  said,  that  cognition  from  prin- 
ciples is  something  very  different  from  cognition  by  means 
of  the  understanding,  which  may  indeed  precede  other  cog- 
nitions in  the  form  of  a  principle,  but  in  itself — in  so  far  as 
it  is  synthetical — is  neither  based  upon  mere  thought,  nor 
contains  a  general  proposition  drawn  from  conceptions  alone. 

The  understanding  may  be  a  faculty  for  the  prodaction 
of  udI^  of  phenomena  by  virtue  of  rules;  the  reason  is  a. 
[acuity  for  the  production  of  unity  of  rules  (of  the  under- 
standing) under  principles.  Ik-ason,  therefore,  never  applies 
directly  to  experience,  or  to  iniy  sensuous  object;  its  object 
is,  on  the  contrary,  the  understanding,  to  the  manifold  cog- 
nition of  whieh  it  gives  a  unity  a  priori  by  means  of  concep- 
tions— a  unity  which  may  be  called  rational  unity,  and  which 
is  of  a  nature  very  different  from  that  of  the  unity  produced 
by  the  underatunding. 

The  above  is  the  general  conception  of  the  faculty  of 
reason,  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  make  it  compre- 
hensible in  the  absence  of  examples.  These  will  be  given 
)D  the  sequel. 

B —  0/  the  Logical  Use  0/  Reason 
A  distinction  is  commonly  made  between  that  which  is 
immediately  cognized  and  that  which  is  inferred  or  con- 
olnded.  That  in  u  figure  which  is  bonnded  by  three  straight 
lines,  there  are  three  angles,  is  an  immediate  cognition;  but 
that  these  angles  are  together  equal  to  two  right  ajigles,  is 
an  inference  or  conclusion.  Now,  as  we  are  constantly  em- 
ploying this  mode  of  thonght,  and  have  thus  become  quite 
ftccastomed  to  it,  we  no  longer  remark  the  above  distinction., 
aod,  as  in  ^e  ease  ot  the  so-called  deoB^tVooa  ol  wsose.. 
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consider  as  immediately  perceived  what  has  really  been 
ioierred.  Id  every  readoning  or  Byllogism,  there  is  a  funda- 
mental propoaitioD,  afterward  a  second  drawn  from  it,  and 
finally  the  conclusion,  which  connects  the  trath  in  the  first 
with  the  truth  in  the  second — and  that  infallibly.  If  the 
jadgment  concluded  is  bo  contained  in  the  Hrst  proposition, 
that  it  can  be  deduced  from  it  without  the  mediation  of  u 
third  notion,  the  oonclusion  is  called  immediate  (conaequenlia 
immediata);  '  I  prefer  the  Verm  conclusion  of  the  under- 
standing. But,  if  in  addition  to  tka  fundamental  ct^nition. 
a  aeoond  jadgment  Is  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
concluBion,  it  is  called  a  conclusion  of  the  reason.  In 
the  proposition,  All  men  are  mortal,  are  contained  the  propo-. 
sitionfi,  iSome  men  are  mortal,  NotlUttff  that  is  not  mortal  u  a 
man,  and  theae  are  therefore  immediate  conclusions  from  the 
first.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proposition,  All  Uts  Uarwd 
are  mortal,  is  not  contained  in  the  main  proportion  (for  Uie 
conoeption  of  a  learned  man  does  nut  occur  in  it),  and  it  can 
be  deduced  from  the  main  proposition  only  by  means  of  a 
mediating  judgment. 

In  every  syllogism  I  first  cogitate  a  rule  {the  major)  by 
means  of  the  understanding.  In  the  next  place  I  aubaume 
a  cognition  under  the  condition  of  the  rule  (and  this  is  the 
minor)  by  means  of  the  judgment.  And  finally  I  detemUne 
my  cognition  by  means  of  the  predicate  of  the  rule  (this  is 
.  the  conclusio),  consequently,  I  determine  it  a  priori  by 
means  of  the  reason.  The  relations,  therefore,  which  tiie 
major  proposition,  as  the  rule,  represents  between  a  cc^ni- 
tion  and  its  condition,  constitute  the  different  kinds  of  syl- 
Ic^sms.  These  are  just  threefold — analogously  with  all 
judgments,  in  so  far  as  they  differ  in  the  mode  of  ezpressing 
the  relation  of  a  cognition  in  the  understanding — namely, 
categorical,  hypothetical,  and  diajuncHve. 

'  A  eomeq>enUa  immediata — It  there  really  be  suoh  a  Ihuig,  sad  If  it  be 
not  &  ooDtradtctlon  in  tenna — avldenljj  doM  not  belong  to  the  BphN*  of  logic 
proper,  the  object-mBtlar  of  which  is  Ibe  BylloglBDi,  which  lirnxn  oonaisla  of 
three  propoettioDB,  either  in  thought  or  erpreased.  This  indeed  ■  iHttwmuiU 
to  deokrfag  that  there  la  no  each  mote  ot  nAKKAnt.— IV. 


When,  as  often  bapi>en8,  tte  concl  iision  is  &  judgment 
whioh  may  follow  from  other  given  jurlgments,  through 
which  a  perfectly  different  object  is  cogitated,  I  endeavor  to 
difioOTer  in  the  underatanding  whether  the  assertion  iu  this 
coBcluBioD  does  not  stand  under  certain  eonditionn  according 
to  a  general  rule.  If  I  Und  such  u  condition,  and  if  the 
object  mentioned  in  the  conclusion  can  be  subsumed  under 
the  given  condition,  then  this  conclusion  follows  from  a  rule 
which  is  also  valid  for  other  objects  of  cognition.  From 
this  we  see  that  reason  endeavors  to  subject  the  great  variety 
of  the  cognitions  of  the  understanding  to  the  smallest  possi* 
ble  number  ot  principles  (general  conditions),  and  thus  to 
produce  in  it  the  highest  unity. 

C— Of  the    Pare    due  of  Rejison 
Can  we  isolate  reason,  and,   if  so,  is  it  in   this  case  a 
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peoaliar  source  of  conceptions  and  judgments  which  spring 
from  it  alone,  and  through  which  it  can  be  applied  to  ob- 
jects; or  is  it  merely  a  subordinate  faculty,  whoso  duty  it  is 
to  give  a  certain  form  to  given  cognitions — a  form  which 
is  called  logical,  and  through  which  the  cognitions  of  the 
understanding  are  subordinated  to  each  other,  and  lower 
rules  to  higher  (thnae,  to  wit,  whose  condition  comprises  in 
its  sphere  the  condition  of  the  others),  in  so  far  as  this  can 
be  done  by  comparison  ?  This  is  the  question  which  wo 
have  at  present  to  answer.  Manifold  variety  of  rules  and 
nnitj  of  principles  is  a  requirement  of  reason,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  bringing  the  understanding  into  complete  accordance 
with  itself,  just  as  understanding  subjects  the  manifold 
content  of  intuition  to  conception.^,  and  thereby  introduces 
connection  into  it.  But  this  principle  prescribes  no  law  to 
objects,  and  does  not  contain  any  ground  of  the  possibility 
of  cognizing,  or  of  determining  them  as  such,  but  is  merely 
a  snbjeotive  law  for  the  proper  arrangement  of  the  content 
of  the  understanding.  The  purpose  of  tliis  law  is,  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  to  reduce 
them  to  the  smallpft  rna^iliip  number,  uHbougVi,  bAXVo 
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time,  it  does  not  Justify  us  in  demanding  from  objects  them- 
Belven  sucb  a  uniformity  as  might  contribute  to  the  conven- 
ience and  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  the  understanding, 
or  in  expecting  that  it  will  itself  thus  receive  from  them  ob- 
jective validity.  In  one  word,  the  question  is,  does  reason 
in  itself,  that  is,  does  pure  reason  contain  a  priori  synthetical 
principles  and  rules,  and  what  are  those  principles? 

The  formal  and  logical  procedure  of  reason  in  syllogisms 
giveB  us  sufficient  information  in  regard  to  the  ground  on 
vhioh  the  transcendental  principle  of  reason  in  its  pure 
sjntbetical  cognition  will  rest. 

1.  Reason,  as  observed  in  the  syllogistic  process,  is  not 
applicable  to  intuitions,  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  them 
to  rales — for  this  is  the  province  of  the  understanding  with 
its  categories — but  to  conceptions  and  judgments.  If  pure 
reason  does  apply  to  objects  and  the  intnition  of  them,  it 
does  so  not  immediately,  but  mediately — through  the  under- 
standing and  its  judgments,  which  have  a  direct  relation  to 
the  senses  and  their  intuition,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
their  objects.  The  unity  of  reason  is  therefore  not  the  unity 
of  a  possible  experience,  but  is  essentially  different  from  this 
unity,  which  is  that  of  the  understanding.  That  everything 
which  happens  has  a  cause  is  not  a  principle  cognized  and 
prescribed  by  reason.  This  principle  makes  the  unity  of 
experience  possible  and  borrows  nothing  from  reason,  wUch, 
without  a  reference  to  possible  experience,  could  never  have 
produced  by  means  of  mere  conceptions  any  such  syntheti- 
cal unity. 

2.  Beason,'  in  its  logical  use,  endeavors  to  discover  the 
general  condition  of  its  judgment  (the  conclosion),  and  a 
syllogism  is  itself  nothing  but.  a  judgment  by  means  of  the 
Bubsumption  of  its  condition  under  a  general  role  (the  major). 
Kow  as  this  rate  may  itself  be  subjected  to  the  same  procesa 
of  reason,  and  thus  the  condition  of  the  condition  be  sought 
(by  means  of  a  prosyllogism)  as  long  as  the  process  can  be 
coatinued,  it  is  very  manifest  that  the  peculiar  principle  of    I 

reason  in  its  logical  use  \& — lo  ^Tid  lot  the  conditioned  oog-    1 
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Dition  of  the  understanding  tLe  uDconditioned  wherebj  the 
unity  of  the  former  is  completed. 

But  this  logical  maxim  cannot  be  a  principle  of  pure 
reaton,  uuieaa  we  admit  that,  if  the  conditioned  is  given,  the 
whole  series  of  conditions  subordinated  to  one  another — a 
seriea  which  is  consequently  itself  unconditioned — is  also 
given,  that  is,  contained  in  the  object  and  its  oonnection.  - 
But  this  principle  of  pure  reason  is  evidently  aynlKetical; 
for  analylicaily,  the  conditioned  certainly  relates  to  some 
condition,  but  not  to  the  unconditioned.  From  this  prin' 
ciple  also  there  must  originate  different  synthetical  proposi' 
tions,  of  which  the  pure  understanding  is  perfectly  ignorant, 
for  it  has  to  do  only  with  objects  of  a  possible  experience, 
the  cognition  and  synthesis  of  which  is  always  conditioned. 
The  unconditioned,  if  it  does  really  exist,  must  be  especially 
considered  in  regard  to  the  determinations  which  distinguish 
it  from  whatever  \s  conditioned,  and  will  thus  afford  us 
material  for  many  a  priori  synthetical  propositions. 

The  principles  resulting  from  this  highest  principle  of 
pure  reason  will,  however,  be  transcendent  in  relation  to 
phenomena,  that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make 
any  adequate  empirical  use  of  this  principle.  It  is  therefore 
completely  different  from  all  principles  of  the  understanding, 
the  use  made  of  which  is  entirely  immanent,  their  object  and 
purpose  being  merely  the  possibility  of  experience.  Now 
our  duty  in  the  transcendental  dialectic  is  as  follows.  To 
discover  whether  the  principle,  that  the  series  of  conditions 
(in  the  synthesis  of  phenomena,  or  of  thought  in  general) 
extends  to  the  unconditioned,  is  objectively  true,  or  not; 
what  conseqnences  result  therefrom  affecting  the  empirical 
tue  of  the  understanding,  or  rather  whether  there  exists  any 
snob  objectively  valid  proposition  of  reason,  and  whether 
it  is  not,  on  the  contrary,  a  merely  logical  precept  which 
•iirects  ufl  to  ascend  perpetually  to  still  higher  conditions, 
■o  approach  coropleienesa  in  the  series  of  them,  and  thus  to 
introduce  into  our  cognition  the  highest  possible  unity  of 
ceasoo.     We  must  ascertain,  I  say,  wbetbet  xWa  iw^ivta- 
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ment  of  reasou  has  not  been  regarded,  by  a  inisanderBtaDd- 
ing,  as  a  transceadental  principle  of  pure  reason,  which 
poBtiilstes  a  thorougb  completeneGS  in  the  series  of  condi- 
tions in  objeota  themselvea.  We  most  show,  moreover,  the 
miKonceptions  and  illasions  that  intrude  into  syilogisms, 
the  nitijor  proposition  of  wliicb  pure  reason  has  supplied— 
a  proposition  which  has  perhaps  more  of  the  character  of  i 
petHia  than  of  a  postulatum — and  that  proceed  from  experi- 
eooe  upward  to  its  conditions.  The  solation  of  these  pK^ 
lenifi  ia  our  task  in  transcendental  dialectic,  which  we  are 
aboQt  to  expose  even  at  its  source,  that  lies  deep  in  hamu 
reaflon.  We  shall  divide  it  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  wbicli 
will  treat  of  the  transcendent  conccptioiis  of  pure  reason,  the 
1  of  tiaoBceadent  and  dialectical  syllogisms. 


TRANSCENDENTAL  DIALECTIC— BOOK  I 

OF  THE  CONCEPTIONS   OF  PURE   REASON 

The  conceptions  of  pure  reason — we  do  not  here  speak  if 
the  possibility  of  them — are  not  obtained  by  reflection,  but 
by  inference  or  conclusion.  The  conceptions  of  under 
standing  are  also  cogitated  a  priori  antecedently  to  a.- 
perience,  and  render  it  possible;  but  they  contain  aothing 
bnt  the  unity  of  reflection  npon  pheDomena,  in  so  far  ai 
these  most  necessarily  belong  to  a  possible  empirioal  con- 
sciousness. Through  them  alone  are  cognition  and  ihe 
determination  of  an  object  possible.  It  i»  from  them,  ac- 
cordingly, thai  "fi  receive  material  for  reasoning,  and 
antecedently  to  them  we  possess  no  a  priori  conceptions  of 
objects  from  which  they  might  be  deduced.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sole  basis  of  their  objective  reality  consists  in  th* 
necesBity  imposed  oa  them,  as  containing  the  iateUeetu 
form  of  all  experience,  of  restricting  their  ^rpHoatton  aK 
iaUuence  to  the  sphere  of  experience. 

Bat  the  teno,  eoneeptim  of  rtoaora  oe  lataau)  «onaaptti 
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itself  mdicateB  that  it  does  not  confine  iteelf  within  the  limits 
of  experienoe,  because  its  object- matter  is  a  cognition,  of 
which  every  empirical  cognition  is  but  a  part — nay,  the 
whole  of  possible  experience  may  be  itself  bat  a  part  of  it — 
a  ct^nition  to  which  no  actual  experience  ever  fully  attains, 
ulthnugh  it  does  always  pertain  to  it.  The  aim  of  rational 
conueptions  is  the  cuntpre/iensioii,  as  that  of  the  conceptions 
of  underatandiog  is  the  understanding  of  perceptions.  If 
they  contain  the  unconditioned,  they  relate  to  that  to  which 
fell  esperience  is  subordinate,  but  which  is  never  itself  an 
object  of  experience — that  toward  which  reason  tends  in 
fell  its  conclusions  from  experience,  and  by  the  standard 
of  which  it  estimates  the  degree  of  their  empirical  use,  bat 
which  is  never  itself  an  element  in  an  empirical  synthesis. 
If,  notwithstanding,  such  conceptions  possess  objective 
validity,  they  may  be  called  concirptua  raliocinati  (concep- 
tions I^itimately  concluded);  in  cases  where  they  do  not, 
they  have  been  admitted  on  account  of  having  the  appear- 
ance of  being  correctly  concluded,  and  may  be  called  con- 
ceptus  ratiociniinUs  (sophistical  conceptions).  But  as  this 
can  only  be  sufficiently  demonstrated  in  that  part  of  our 
treatise  which  relates  to  the  dialectical  conclusions  of  reason, 
we  shall  omit  any  consideration  of  it  in  this  place.  As  we 
called  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding  categories, 
we  shall  also  distinguish  those  of  pure  reason  by  a  new 
name,  and  call  them  tranBoendental  ideas.  These  terms, 
however,  we  must  in  the  first  place  explain  and  justify. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DIALECTIC-BOOK  I 
Sect.  I — 0/  Ideas  i/t  General 
Spit«  of  the  great  wealth  of  words  which  European  lan- 
guages poBseas,  the  thinker  finds  himself  often  at  a  loss  for 
Q  expression  exactly  suited  to  his  conception,  for  want  of 
J  tchich  he  is   unable  to  make  himself  intelligible  either  to 
I  others  or  to  bimself.     To  coin  new  words  is  a  pretension 
1  k'  legislation  in  language  which  is  seldom  succeaaluV',  aai. 
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before  recourse  is  taken  to  so  desperate  an  expedimit,  it  is 
advisable  to  examine  the  dead  and  learned  langoages,  with 
the  hope  and  the  probability  that  we  may  there  meet 
with  some  adequate  expression  of  the  notion  we  haye  in 
onr  minds.  In  this  case,  even  if  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  has  become  somewhat  uncertain,  from  careleasnesB  or 
want  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  authors  of  it,  it  is  always 
better  to  adhere  to  and  confirm  its  proper  meaning-^veD 
although  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  was  formerly  used 
in  exactly  this  sense — than  to  make  our  labor  vain  by  want 
of  sufficient  care  to  render  ourselves  intelligible. 

For  this  reason,  when  it  happens  that  there  exists  only  a 
single  word  to  express  a  certain  conception,  and  this  word, 
in  its  usual  acceptation,  is  thoroughly  adequate  to  the  con- 
ception, the  accurate  distinction  of  which  from  related  concep- 
tions is  of  great  importance,  we  ought  not  to  employ  the 
expression  improvidently,  or,  for  the  sake  of  variety  and 
elegance  of  style,  use  it  as  a  synonyme  for  other  cognate 
words.  It  is  our  duty,  on  the  contrary,  carefully  to  preserve 
its  peculiar  signification,  as  otherwise  it  easily  happens  that 
when  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  no  longer  particularly 
attracted  to  the  expression,  and  it  is  lost  amid  the  multitade 
of  other  words  of  very  different  import,  the  thought  which  it 
conveyed,  and  which  it  alone  conveyed,  is  lost  with  it 

Plato  employed  the  expression  Idea  in  a  way  that  plainly 
showed  he  meant  by  it  something  which  is  never  derived 
from  the  senses,  but  which  far  transcends  even  the  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding  (with  which  Aristotle  occupied 
himself),  inasmuch  as  in  experience  nothing  perfectly  corre- 
sponding to  them  could  be  found.  Ideas  are,  according  to 
him,  archetypes  of  things  themselves,  and  not  merely  keys 
to  possible  experiences,  like  the  categories.  In  his  viev 
they  flow  from  the  highest  reason,  by  wliich  tbey  have  beet 
imparted  to  human  reason,  which,  however,  exists  no  longer 
in  its  original  state,  but  is  obliged  with  great  labor  to  recall 
by  reminiscence — which  is  called  philosophy — ^the  old  but 
DOW  sadly  obscured  ideas.    \^\W  not  here  enter  upon  any 
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literary  investigation  of  the  sense  which  this  sublime  philoito- 
pher  attached  to  this  expression.  I  shall  content  mynelf 
with  remarking  that  it  is  nothing  unusual,  in  common  con- 
versation as  well  as  in  written  works,  by  comparing  the 
thoaghts  whioh  an  author  bus  delivered  upon  a  subject,  to 
understand  him  better  than  be  understood  himself — inasmuch 
as  he  maj  not  have  sutEciently  determined  his  conception, 
and  thus  have  sometimes  spoken,  uaj  even  thought,  in 
opposition  to  hia  own  opinions. 

Flato  perceived  very  clearly  that  our  faculty  of  cognition 
baa  the  feeling  of  a  much  higher  vocation  than  that  of  merely 
spelling  out  phenomena  according  to  synthetical  unity,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  able  to  read  them  aa  experience,  and 
that  our  reason  naturally  raises  itself  to  cogoitions  far  too 
elevated  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  an  object  given  by 
experience  corresponding  to  them — cognitions  which  are 
nevertheless  real,  and  are  not  mere  phantoms  of  the  brain. 

This  philosopher  found  hia  ideas  especially  in  all  that 
is  practical,'  that  ia,  which  rests  upon  freedom,  which  in 
its  turn  ranks  under  cogiutions  that  are  the  peculiar  product 
of  reason.  He  who  would  derive  from  experience  the  con- 
ceptions of  virtue,  who  would  make  (aa  many  have  really 
done)  that,  which  at  beat  can  but  serve  aa  an  imperfectly 
illustrative  example,  a  model  for  the  formation  of  a  per- 
fectly adequate  idea  on  the  subject,  would  in  fact  transform 
virtae  into  a  nonentity  changeable  according  to  time  and 
circumstance,  and  utterly  incapable  of  being  employed  as 
B  rule.  On  the  contrary,  every  one  is  conscious  that,  when 
any  one  ia  held  np  to  him  as  a  model  of  virtue,  he  compares 
this  ao-called  model  with  the  true  original  which  he  poa- 
Msses  in  bis  own  mind,  and  values  him  according  to  this 
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'  He  certoinly  eilended  Ihe  application  of  his  conception  to  specalsllva  cog- 
tiMooa  nbio,  prorided  tbey  were  piren  pare  ftnd  coapleiely  a  prwri.  oaj,  even 
to  malbetDMics.  Blthaagb  tLia  science  cannot  poaseaa  an  object  otherwhere  ih&n 
ta  pwMM)  eiperienosi  t  catmot  follow  him  in  tiiis.  and  as  little  can  I  tolknr 
hint  hi  hia  mTstlcal  deduction  of  tfaeae  fdcM,  or  hi  his  hypostatiEallon  of  them: 
•Ithougb,  hi  ttnth.  the  elevated  and  exaggerated  language  which  be  empiored 
b  de^rfblDg  them  It  quite  mpable  of  an  Interpretatioa  mora  sata&a«&  val  -duks 
in  ii(.-«)rdBnca  with  fact  auci  the  nature  of  (hinga. 
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standard.  Bat  this  standard  is  the  idea  of  virtve,  in  nla- 
tion  to  which  all  possible  objects  of  experienoe  are  indeed 
serviceable  as  examples — ^proofs  of  the  praotioalnlity  in  a 
certain  degree  of  tiiat  which  the  conception  of  virfeve  de- 
mands— bat  certainly  not  as  archetypes.  That  the  aotions 
of  man  will  never  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  the  re- 
quirements of  the  pure  ideas  of  reason,  does  not  prove  the 
thought  to  be  chimerical.  For  only  through  this  idea  are 
all  judgments  as  to  moral  merit  or  demerit  possible;  it  eon- 
sequently  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  approach  to  moral 
perfection,  however  far  removed  from  it  the  obstacles  io 
human  nature — interminable  as  to  degree — may  ke^  us. 
The  Platonic  Republic  has  become  proverbial  as  an  ex- 
ample— and  a  striking  one— of  imaginary  perfection,  SQch 
as  can  exist  only  in  the  brain  of  the  idle  thinker;  and 
Brucker  ridicules  the  philosopher  for  maintaining  that  a 
prince  can  never  govern  well,  unless  he  is  participant  in  the 
ideas.  But  we  should  do  better  to  follow  up  this  thought, 
and,  where  this  admirable  thinker  leaves  us  without  assis^ 
ance,  employ  new  efforts  to  place  it  in  clearer  light,  rather 
than  carelessly  fling  it  aside  as  useless,  under  the  very  mis- 
erable and  pernicious  pretext  of  impracticability.  A  consti- 
tution of  die  greatest  possible  human  freedom  according  to 
laws,  by  which  the  liberty  of  evert/  individual  can  consisi  wiA 
the  liberty  of  every  other  (not  of  the  greatest  possible  happi- 
ness, for  this  follows  necessarily  from  the  former),  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a  necessary  idea,  which  must  be  placed  at  the 
foundation  not  only  of  the  first  plan  of  the  constitution  of 
a  state,  but  of  all  its  laws.  And  in  this,  it  is  not  necessary 
at  the  outset  to  take  account  of  the  obstacles  which  lie  in 
our  way — obstacles  which  perhaps  do  not  necessarily  arise 
from  the  character  of  human  nature,  but  rather  from  the 
previous  n^lect  of  true  ideas  in  legislation.  For  there  is 
nothing  more  pernicious  and  more  unworthy  of  a  philoso- 
pher than  the  vulgar  appeal  to  a  so-called  adverse  experi- 
ence, which  indeed  would  not  have  existed,  if  thoae  insti- 
tntions  had  been  established  at  the  proper  time  and  ia 
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accordaocs  with  ideaa;  while  instead  of  this,  oonceptioiis, 
crude  for  the  very  reason  that  they  have  been  drawn  from 
experience,  have  marred  and  frustrated  alt  our  better  views 
kad  intentions.  The  more  legislation  and  government  are 
in  bannoDj  with  this  idea,  the  more  rare  do  punishments 
become,  and  thus  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  maintain,  as  Plato 
did,  that  in  a  perfect  state  no  puaiehments  at  all  would  be 
DeceBsary.  Now  although  a  perfect  state  may  never  exist, 
the  idea  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  just,  which  holds  up 
this  Maximum  as  the  archetype  or  standard  of  a  constitu- 
tion, in  order  to  bring  legblative  government  always  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  greatest  possible  perfection.  For  at  what 
precise  degree  human  nature  must  stop  in  its  progress,  aad 
how  wide  must  be  the  chasm  which  must  necessarily  exist  . 
between  the  idea  and  its  realization,  are  problems  which  no 
one  can  or  ought  to  determine — and  for  this  reason,  that  it 
is  the  destination  of  freedom  to  overstep  all  assigned  limits 
between  itself  and  the  idea. 

But  not  only  in  that  wherein  human  reason  is  a  real 
cauaal  agent  and  where  ideas  are  operative  causes  (of  actions' 
and  their  objects),  that  is  to  say,  in  the  region  of  ethics,  but 
also  in  r^ard  to  nature  herself,  Plato  saw  clear  proofs  of  an 
origin  from  ideas.  A  plant,  an  animal,  the  regular  order  of 
nature — probably  also  the  disposition  of  the  whole  universe 
— give  manifest  evidence  that  they  are  possible  only  by 
means  of  and  according  to  ideas;  that,  indeed,  no  one  crea- 
ture, under  the  individual  conditions  of  its  existence,  per- 
fectly harmonizes  with  the  idea  of  the  most  perfect  of  its 
kind — just  as  little  as  man  with  the  idea  of  humanity,  which 
nevertheless  he  bears  in  his  soul  as  the  archetypal  standard 
of  his  actions;  that,  notwithstanding,  these  ideas  are  in  the 
highest  sense  individually,  unchangeably  and  completely 
cletermined,  and  are  the  original  causes  of  things;  and  that 
the  totality  of  connected  objects  in  the  universe  is  alone 
fully  adequate  to  that  idea.  Setting  aside  the  exaggerations 
of  expression  in  the  writings  ni  this  philosopher,  the  mental 
power  exhibited  in  this  ascent  from  the  eolypal  mode  of  re- 
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garding  the  physical  world  to  the  aiohiteotonio  conneetioa 
thereof  according  to  ends,  that  is,  ideas,  is  an  effort  which 
desenres  imitation  and  claims  respect.  But  as  regards  the 
principles  of  ethics,  of  legislation  and  of  religion,  spheres  in 
which  ideas  alone  render  experience  possible,  although  they 
never  attain  to  full  expression  therein,  he  has  vindicated  f<Mr 
himself  a  position  of  peculiar  merit,  which  is  not  appreciated 
only  because  it  is  judged  by  the  very  empirical  rules,  the 
validity  of  which  as  principles  is  destroyed  by  ideas.  For 
as  r^;ards  nature,  experience  presents  us  with  rules  and  is 
the  source  of  truth,  but  in  relation  to  ethical  laws  experience 
is  the  parent  of  illusion,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  rep- 
rehensible to  limit  or  to  deduce  the  laws  which  dictate  what 
I  ought  to  doj  from  what  is  done. 

We  must,  however,  omit  the  consideration  of  these 
important  subjects,  the  development  of  which  is  in  reality 
the  peculiar  duty  and  dignity  of  philosophy,  and  confine 
ourselves  for  the  present  to  the  more  humble  but  not  less 
useful  task  of  preparing  a  firm  foundation  for  those  majes- 
tic edifices  of  moral  science.  For  this  foundation  has  been 
hitherto  insecure  from  the  many  subterranean  passages  which 
reason  in  its  confident  but  vain  search  for  treasures  has  made 
in  all  directions.  Our  present  duty  is  to  make  ourselves  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  transcendental  use  made  of  pure 
reason,  its  principles  and  ideas,  that  we  may  be  able  prop- 
erly to  determine  and  value  its  influence  and  real  worth. 
But  before  bringing  these  introductory  remarks  to  a  close, 
I  beg  those  who  really  have  philosophy  at  heart — and  their 
number  is  but  small — if  they  shall  find  themselves  convinced 
by  the  considerations  following,  as  well  as  by  those  above,  to 
exert  themselves  to  preserve  to  the  expression  ulea  its  origi- 
nal signification,  and  to  take  care  that  it  be  not  lost  among 
those  other  expressions  by  which  all  sorts  of  representations 
are  loosely  designated — that  the  interests  of  science  nmy  not 
thereby  suffer.  We  are  in  no  want  of  words  to  denominate 
adequately  every  mode  of  representation,  without  the  neces- 
sitjr  of  encroaching  upon  terin:^  ^\i\Q\i  ^t^  proper  to  others. 
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The  following  ia  a  graduated  list  of  them.  The  geniui  U 
represenlation  in  general  {representatio).  Under  it  stands 
representation  with  oonsciousness  (perceptio).  A  perception 
which  relates  solely  to  the  subject  as  a  modification  of  its 
state,  is  a  aenaation  (senaatio),  an  objective  perception  is  a 
cognition  (cogmtio).  A  cognition  is  either  an  intuition  or 
a  conception  (inttiitua  vet  conceptua).  The  former  has  an  im- 
mediate relation  to  the  object  and  is  singular  and  indi- 
vidual; the  latter  has  bat  a  mediate  relation,  by  means  of 
a  cfaarocteristie  mark  which  may  be  common  to  several 
things.  A  conception  is  either  empirical  or  pure.  A  pure 
conception,  in  so  far  as  it  has  its  origin  in  the  understanding 
alone,  and  is  not  the  conception  of  a  pure  sensaoua  image,' 
ia  called  notio.  A  conception  formed  from  notions,  which 
transcends  the  poBsibility  of  experience,  is  an  idea,  or  a  con- 
ception of  reason.  To  one  who  has  accustomed  himself  to 
these  distinctions,  it  must  be  quite  intolerable  to  hear  the 
representation  of  the  color  red  called  an  idea.  It  ought  not 
even  to  be  called  a  notion  or  conception  of  understanding. 
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BANSCRNllRNTAL  DIALECTIC— BOOiC  I 
Sect.  11—0/  Transcendental  Ideas 
TraoBoendental  analytic  showed  us  how  the  mere  logical 
form  of  our  cognitioD  can  contain  the  origin  of  pure  concep- 
tions a  priori,  conceptions  which  represent  objects  antece- 
dently to  all  experience,  or  rather,  indicate  the  Bynthetical 
unity  which  alone  renders  possible  an  empirical  cognition  of 
objects.  The  form  of  judgments — converted  into  a  concep- 
tion of  the  synthesis  of  intuitions — produced  the  categories, 
which  direct  the  employment  of  the  understanding  in  ex- 
perience. This  consideration  warrants  us  to  expect  that  the 
form  of  syllogisms,  when  applied  to  synthetical  unity  of  in- 
tQitiont,  following  the  role  «f  the  categories,  will  contain  the 
origin  of  particular  a  priori  conceptions,  which  we  may  call 
pare  conceptions  of  reason  or  transcendental  ideas,  and  whieb 
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will  detennine  the  use  of  the  anderstanding  in  the  lotalHf 
of  experience  according  to  principles. 

The  function  of  reason  in  arguments  consists  in  the  uni- 
versality of  a  cognition  according  to  conceptions,  and  the 
syllogism  itself  is  a  judgment  which  is  determined  a  priofi 
in  the  whole  extent  of  its  condition.  The  propositioni 
'^Gaius  is  mortad/'  is  one  which  may  be  obtained  from 
experience  by  the  aid  of  the  understanding  alone;  but  my 
wish  is  to  find  a  conceptioni  which  contains  the  condition 
under  which  the  predicate  of  this  judgment  is  given — ^in  this 
case,  the  conception  of  man — and  after  subsuming  under 
this  condition,  taken  in  its  whole  extent  (all  men  are  mor- 
tal), I  determine  according  to  it  the  cognition  of  the  object 
thought,  and  say,  ''Cains  is  mortal." 

Hence,  in  the  conclusion  of  a  syllogism  we  restrict  a  pred- 
icate to  a  certain  object,  after  having  thought  it  in  the 
major  in  its  whole  extent  under  a  certain  condition.  This 
complete  quantity  of  the  extent  in  relation  to  such  a  con- 
dition is  called  universality  {universalitas).  To  this  corre- 
^spends  totality  {uniuersitas)  of  conditions  in  the  synthesis 
of  intuitions.  The  transcendental  conception  of  reason  is 
therefore  nothing  else  than  the  conception  of  the  totality 
of  the  conditions  of  a  given  conditioned.  Now  as  the  un- 
conditioned alone  renders  possible  totality  of  conditions,  and, 
conversely,  the  totality  of  conditions  is  itself  always  uncon- 
ditioned; a  pure  rational  conception  in  general  can  be  de- 
fined and  explained  by  means  of  the  conception  of  the  un- 
conditioned, in  so  far  as  it  contains  a  basis  for  the  synthesis 
of  the  conditioned. 

To  the  number  of  modes  of  relation  which  the  under- 
standing cogitates  by  means  of  the  categories,  the  number  of 
pure  rational  conceptions  will  correspond.  We  must  there- 
fore seek  for,  first,  an  unconditioned  of  the  categorical  synthe- 
sis in  a  subject;  secondly,  of  the. hypothetical  synthesis  of  the 
members  of  a  series  ;  thirdly,  of  the  disjunctive  synthesis  of 
puis  in  a  system. 

There  are  exactly  the  same  numV^t  ol  modes  of  wyViO' 
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glsDiB,  e&ch  of  wfajcb  proceeds  throngb  prosjllogismt  to  the 
QDCondttioned— one  to  the  Bubjeet  which  cannot  be  em- 
ployed as  a  predicate,  another  to  the  prea  apposition  vhioh 
supposes  nothing  higher  than  itself,  and  the  third  to  aa 
aggregate  of  the  roembers  of  the  complete  division  of  a 
conception.  Hence  the  pure  rational  oonueptions  of  total- 
ity in  the  eynthesia  of  conditions  have  a  necessary  founda- 
tion in  the  nature  of  human  reason — at  least  as  modea  of 
elevating  the  unity  of  the  understandiDg  to  the  unoondi- 
tioned.  They  may  have  no  valid  application,  correspond- 
ing  to  their  transcendental  employment,  t'n  concrelo,  ami  be 
thus  of  no  greater  utility  than  to  direct  the  understanding 
how,  while  extending  them  as  widely  as  possible,  to  main- 
tain its  exercise  and  application  in  perfect  conaistence  and 
harmony. 

But,  while  speaking  here  of  the  totality  of  conditions 
and  of  the  unconditioned  as  the  common  title  of  all  concep- 
tions of  reason,  we  again  light  upon  an  expression,  which 
we  find  it  impossible  to  dispense  with,  and  which  neverthe- 
less, owing  to  the  ambiguity  attaching  to  it  from  long  abuse, 
we  cannot  employ  with  safety.  The  word  absoltite  is  one  of 
the  few  words  which,  in  its  original  signlBcation,  was  per- 
fectly adequate  to  the  conception  it  was  intended  to  convey 
. — a  conception  which  no  other  word  in  the  same  language 
exactly  suits,  and  the  Joss — or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
incantioaa  and  loose  employment — of  which  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  loss  of  the  conception  itself.  Aud,  as  it  is  a 
eonception  which  occupies  much  of  the  attention  of  reason,  _ 
its  loss  would  be  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  all  transcen-  ■ 
dental  philosophy.  The  word  absolute  is  at  present  fre-  I 
qnently  nsed  to  denote  that  something  can  bo  predicated  of  ' 
a  thing  considered  t'n  itaelf  and  intrinsically.  In  this  sense 
ftbsolvtely  possible  would  signify  that  which  is  possible  in 
itself  (interne) — which  is.  Id  fact,  the  kast  that  one  can 
predicate  of  an  object.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  sometimes 
employed  to  indicate  that  a  thing  is  valid  in  all  respects — fat 

pie,  absolute  sovereignty,     ^bsolutcltj  po»8y»\ei«o^^'^»._ 
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sense  eignify  that  which  is  ptmiihh  in  off  rdaiion$  and 
in  eveiy  respeot;  and  this  is  the  most  that  oan  be  predicated 
of  the  possibility  of  a  thing.  Now  these  significations  do  in 
troth  frequently  coincide.  Thus,  for  example,  that  which 
is  intrinsically  impossible,  is  also  impossible  in  all  relations, 
that  is,  absolutely  impossible.  But  in  most  cases  they  differ 
from  each  other  toio  eado^  and  I  can  by  no  means  conclude 
that,  because  a  thing  is  in  itself  possible,  it  is  also  possible 
in  all  relations,  and  therefore  absolutely.  Nay,  more,  I 
shall  in  the  sequel  show,  that  absolute  necessi^  does  not 
by  any  means  depend  on  internal  necessity,  and  that  there- 
fore it  must  not  be  considered  as  synonymous  with  it  Of 
an  opposite  which  is  intrinsically  impossible,  we  may  affirm 
that  it  is  in  all  respects  impossible,  and  that  consequently 
the  thing  itself,  of  which  this  is  the  opposite,  is  absolutely 
necessary;  but  I  cannot  reason  conversely  and  say,  the  op- 
posite of  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  is  intrinsically 
impossible,  that  is,  that  the  absolute  necessity  of  things  is  an 
internal  necessity.  For  this  iDternal  necessity  is  in  certain 
cases  a  mere  empty  word  with  which  the  least  conception 
cannot  be  connected,  while  the  conception  of  the  necessity 
of  a  thing  in  all  relations  possesses  very  peculiar  determina- 
tions. Now  as  the  loss  of  a  conception  of  great  utility  in 
speculative  science  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
philosopher,  I  trust  that  the  proper  determination  and  care- 
ful preservation  of  the  expression  on  which  the  conception 
depends  will  likewise  be  not  indifferent  to  him. 

In  this  enlarged  signification  then  shall  I  employ  the 
word  ahsolutej  in  opposition  to  that  which  is  valid  only  in 
some  particular  respect;  for  the  latter  is  restricted  by  condi- 
tions, the  former  is  valid  without  any  restriction  whatever. 

Now  the  transcendental  conception  of  reason  has  for  its 
object  nothing  else  than  absolute  totality  in  the  synthesis  of 
conditions,  and  does  not  rest  satisfied  till  it  has  attained  to 
the  absolutely,  that  is,  in  all  respects  and  relations,  uncon- 
ditioned. For  pure  reason  leaves  to  the  understanding 
everything  that  immediately  relates  to  the  object  of  intui- 
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tion  or  rather  to  their  syntheBis  in  imaginatioa.  The  former 
restricts  itself  to  the  absolute  totality  in  the  employment  of 
the  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  and  aims  at  carrying 
oat  the  synthetical  unity  which  is  cogitated  in  the  category, 
even  to  the  unconditioned-  This  unity  may  hence  be  called 
the  rational  unity'  of  phenomena,  as  the  other,  which  the 
category  expresses,  may  be  termed  the  unity  of  the  under- 
atanding.'  Reoaon,  therefore,  has  an  immediate  relation  to 
the  use  of  the  understanding,  not  Indeed  in  so  far  as  the 
latter  contains  the  ground  of  possible  experience  (for  the 
conception  of  the  absolute  totality  of  conditions  is  not  a  con- 
ception that  can  be  employed  in  experience,  becatue  no 
experience  is  unconditioned),  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  it  to  a  certain  unity,  of  which  the  understanding 
has  no  conception,  and  the  aim  of  which  ia  to  collect  into  an 
t^solule  whole  all  acts  of  the  understanding.  Hence  the 
objective  employment  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  reason  is 
always  transcendent,  while  that  of  the  pure  conceptions  of 
the  understanding  must,  according  to  their  nature,  be 
always  immanent,  inasmuch  as  they  are  limited  to  possible 
experience. 

I  understand  by  idea  a  necessary  conception  of  reason, 
to  which  no  corresponding  object  can  be  discovered  in 
the  world  of  sense.  Accordingly,  the  pure  conceptions  of 
reason  at  present  under  consideration  are  tranacendeiital 
ideas.  They  are  conceptions  of  pure  reason,  for  they  regard 
all  empirical  cognition  as  determined  by  means  of  an  abso- 
lute totality  of  conditions.  They  arc  not  mere  fictions,  but 
natural  and  necessary  products  of  reason,  and  have  hence  a 
necessary  relation  to  the  whole  Bphere  of  the  exercise  of 
the  understanding.  And  finally,  thoy  are  transcendent,  and 
overstep  the  limits  of  all  experience,  in  which,  consequently, 
no  object  can  ever  be  presented  that  would  be  perfectly 
adequate  to  a  transcendental  idea.  When  we  use  the  word 
idea,  we  say,  as  regards  its  object  (an  object  of  the  pure 
understanding),  a  great  deal,  but  as  regards  its  subject  (that 
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18,  in  leqpwt  of  its  reality  under  oonditioDB  of  nsgmkmni^ 
ezoeeding^y  little^  beoaoae  the  idea,  m  tiie  oonoeption  of  • 
Tnaximnni,  oan  never  be  oomplelely  «nd  adeqiuitolj  pre* 
sented  in  eemcrefo.  Now,  as  in  the  merely  aperalatiw  em* 
ployment  of  reason  the  latter  is  pnqperiy  the  solo  ain,  and 
as  in  this  case  the  approximation  to  a  oonoeptiony  whioh  is 
never  attained  in  praotioe,  is  the  same  thing  as  if  the  ooooep- 
tion  were  non-existent — it  is  oommonly  said  of  a  oonoqvtioB 
of  this  kind,  U  ia  anlg  an  idea.  So  we  might  very  well  say, 
the  absolute  totality  of  all  phenomena  is  only  an  idea,  for  as 
we  never  can  present  an  adequate  representation  of  it,  it 
remains  for  us  a  problem  incapable  of  solution.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  in  the  praotical  use  of  the  understandiiq;  we 
have  only  to  do  with  action  and  practice  according  to  rules, 
an  idea  of  pare  reason  oan  always  be  given  really  in  eonereio^ 
althougli  only  partially,  nay,  it  is  the  indispensable  oondi* 
tion  of  all  practical  employment  of  reason.  The  practice  or 
execution  of  the  idea  is  always  limited  and  defective,  but 
nevertheless  within  indeterminable  boundaries,  consequently 
always  under  the  influence  of  the  conception  of  an  absolute 
perfection.  And  thus  the  practical  idea  is  always  in  the 
highest  d^ree  fruitf al,  and  in  relation  to  real  actions  indis- 
pensably necessary.  In  the  idea,  pure  reason  possesses  eves 
causality  and  the  power  of  producing  that  which  its  concep- 
tion contains.  Hence  we  cannot  say  of  wisdom,  in  a  dis- 
paraging way,  it  ia  only  an  idea.  For,  for  the  very  reason 
that  it  is  the  idea  of  the  necessary  unity  of  all  possible  aims, 
it  must  be  for  all  practical  exertions  and  endeavors  the 
primitive  condition  and  rule — a  rale  which,  if  not  oonstita- 
tive,  is  at  least  limitative. 

Now,  although  we  must  say  of  the  transcendental  con- 
ceptions of  reason,  they  are  only  ideas,  we  must  not,  on  this 
account,  look  upon  them  as  saperfluous  and  nugatory.  For, 
although  no  object  can  be  determined  by  them,  they  oan  be 
of  great  utility,  unobserved  and  at  the  basis  of  the  edifice  of 
the  understanding,  as  the  canon  for  its  extended  and  self- 
consistent  exercise — a  canon  ^\v\QVi>  indeed^  does  not  enable 
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it  to  cognize  more  in  an  object  than  it  would  cognize  by  the 
help  of  its  own  conceptions,  but  which  guides  it  more 
securely  in  its  cognition.  Not  to  meutioa  that  they  perhaps 
render  possible  a  transition  from  our  conceptions  of  nature 
and  the  non-ego  to  the  practical  conceptioDH,  and  thus  pro- 
dace  for  even  ethical  ideas  keeping,  so  to  speak,  and  con- 
nection with  the  speculative  cognitions  of  reason.  The 
explication  of  all  this  must  be  looked  for  in  the  sequel. 

But  setting  aside,  in  conformity  with  our  original  pur- 
pose, the  consideration  of  the  practical  ideas,  we  proceed  to 
contemplate  reason  in  its  specuiative  use  alone,  nay,  in  a 
still  more  restricted  sphere,  to  wit,  in  the  transcendental  use; 
and  here  must  strike  into  the  same  path  which  we  followed 
in  our  deduction  of  the  categories.  That  is  to  say,  we  shall 
consider  the  logical  form  of  the  cognition  of  reason,  that  we 
may  see  whether  reason  may  not  be  thereby  a  source  of 
conceptions  which  enable  na  to  regard  objects  in  themselves 
as  determined  synthetically  a  priori,  in  relation  to  one  or 
other  of  the  functions  of  reason. 

BeasoD,  considered  as  the  faculty  of  a  certain  logical 
form  of  cognition,  is  the  faculty  of  conclusion,  that  is,  of 
mediate  judgment — by  means  of  the  subsumption  of  the 
condition  of  a  possible  judgment  under  the  condition  of  a 
given  judgment.  The  given  judgment  is  the  general  rule 
(major).  The  subsumption  of  the  condition  of  another  pos- 
sible  judgment  under  the  condition  of  the  rule  is  the  minor. 
The  actual  judgment,  which  enounces  the  assertion  of  the 
rale  in  the  subsumed  case,  is  the  conclusion  [couclusio). 
The  rule  predicates  something  generally  under  a  certain 
condition.  The  condition  of  the  rale  is  satisfied  in  some 
particular  ease.  It  follows,  that  what  was  valid  in  general 
under  that  condition  must  also  be  considered  as  valid  in  the 
particular  case  which  satiaiies  this  condition.  It  is  very 
plain  that  reason  attains  to  a  cognition,  by  means  of  acts  of 
the  understanding  which  constitute  a  series  of  conditions. 
When  I  arrive  at  the  proposition,  "All  bodies  are  change- 
able,"  by  beginning  with   the   more  remote  coftu\M\cm  ^"o 
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which  the  conception  of  body  does  not  appemr,  but  which 
nevertheless  contains  the  condition  of  that  oonoeptioii)|  **  AU 
[that  is]  compound  is  changeable,"  by  proceeding  from  this 
to  a  less  remote  cognition,  which  stands  under  the  oondition 
of  the  former,  ''Bodies  are  compound,"  and  henoe  to  a 
third,  which  at  length  connects  for  me  the  remote  oognition 
(changeable)  with  the  one  before  me,  '"Consequently,  bodies 
are  changeable'' — I  have  arrived  at  a  cognition  (conolusion) 
through  a  series  of  conditions  (premises).  Now  eveiy 
series,  whose  exponent  (of  the  categorical  or  hypoihetieid 
judgment)  is  given,  can  be  continued;  consequently  the 
same  procedure  of  reason  conducts  us  to  the  ratioeinaiio 
polysyUogistica^  which  is  a  series  of  syllogisms,  that  can  be 
continued  either  on  the  side  of  the  conditions  (per  proiyl' 
logismos)  or  of  the  conditioned  {per  episyllogismos)  to  an 
indefinite  extent. 

But  we  very  soon  perceive  that  the  chain  or  series  of 
prosyllogisms,  that  is,  of  deduced  cognitions  on  the  side 
of  the  grounds  or  conditions  of  a  given  cognition,  in  other 
words,  the  ascending  series  of  syllogisms  must  have  a  very 
different  relation  to  the  faculty  of  reason  from  that  of  the 
descending  series^  that  is,  the  progressive  procedure  of  reason 
on  the  side  of  the  conditioned  by  means  of  episyllogisms. 
For,  as  in  the  former  case  the  cognition  {conclusio)  is  given 
only  as  conditioned,  reason  can  attain  to  this  cognition  only 
under  the  presupposition  that  all  tlie  members  of  the  series 
on  the  side  of  the  conditions  are  given  (totality  in  the 
series  of  premises),  because  only  under  this  supposition  is 
the  judgment  we  may  be  considering  possible  a  priori]  while 
on  the  side  of  the  conditioned  or  the  inferences,  only  an 
incomplete  and  becoming^  and  not  a  presupposed  or  given 
series,  consequently  only  a  potential  progression,  is  cogi- 
tated. Hence,  when  a  cognition  is  contemplated  as  con- 
ditioned,  reason  is  compelled  to  consider  the  series  of 
conditions  in  an  ascending  line  as  completed  and  given  in 
their  totality.  But  if  the  very  same  cognition  is  considered 
at  the  same  time  as  the  condition  of  other  cognitions,  which 
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together  coDstitute  a  Beries  of  inferencea  or  conaequeacea  ta 
a  doBoending  line,  reasoD  may  preserve  a  perfect  indifference, 
as  to  how  far  this  progression  may  extend  a  parte  posteriori, 
and  whether  the  totality  of  this  series  is  possible,  because  it 
sUnda  in  no  need  of  such  a  series  for  the  purpose  of  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  before  it,  inasmuch  as  this  conclusion  ia 
sufficiently  guaranteed  and  determined  on  grounds  a  parte 
priori.  It  may  be  the  case,  that  upon  the  side  of  the  condi- 
tions the  series  of  premises  has  ajirat  or  highest  condition, 
or  it  may  not  possess  this,  and  so  he  a  parte  priori  nuUmited; 
but  it  most  nevertheless  contain  totality  of  conditions,  even 
admitting  that  we  never  could  succeed  in  completely  appre- 
hending it;  and  the  whole  series  must  be  unconditionally 
true,  if  the  conditioned,  which  is  considered  as  an  inference 
resulting  from  it,  is  to  be  held  as  true.  This  is  a  require- 
ment of  reason,  which  announces  its  cognition  as  determined 
a  priori  and  as  necessary,  either  in  itself — and  in  this  case 
it  needs  no  grounds  to  rest  upon — or,  if  it  is  deduced,  as  a 
member  of  a  series  of  grounds,  which  is  itself  unoondition- 
allj  true. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DIALECTIO— BOOK  I 
Sect.  Ill — System  of  Transcendental  Ideas 
We  are  not  at  present  engaged  with  a  logical  dialectic 
which  makes  complete  abstraction  of  the  content  of  cogni- 
tion, and  aims  only  at  unveiling  the  illusory  appearance  iu 
the  form  of  syllogisms.  Our  subject  i&  transcendental  dia- 
lectic, which  must  contain,  completely  a  priori,  the  origin  of 
certain  cognitions  drawn  from  pure  reason,  and  the  origin 
of  certain  deduced  conceptions,  the  object  of  which  cannot 
be  given  empirically,  and  which  therefore  lie  beyond  the 
sphere  of  the  faculty  of  understanding.  We  have  observed, 
from  the  natural  relation  which  the  transcendental  use  of 
our  cognition,  in  syllogisms  as  well  as  in  judgments,  must 
have  to  the  logical,  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  dialectical 
arguments,  corresponding  to  the  three  modes  of  conclusion, 
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hj  wliicb  raawH)  attains  to  cognitions  on  principles; 
that  in  all  it  is  the  basines  of  reason  to  ascend  from  the 
conditioDed  ff^othests,  beyond  whicb  tfae  anderstaiMiiDg 
never  proceedB,  to  tho  Qnconditioned  which  the  onder- 
Btandiog  never  can  reach. 

Now  the  moBt  general  relations  which  can  exist  in  our 
representationa  are,  let,  the  relation  to  the  subject;  2d,  the 
relation  to  objects,  either  as  phenomena,  or  as  objects  of 
thought  in  general.  If  we  connect  this  enbdivision  with 
the  main  division,  all  the  relations  of  onr  repreeentationfl, 
of  which  we  can  form  either  a  conception  or  ae  idea,  are 
threefold:  1.  The  relation  to  the  subject;  2.  The  relation  to 
the  manifold  of  the  object  as  a  phenomenon;  3.  Tfae  itifr 
tion  to  all  things  in  general. 

Now  all  pure  conceptions  have  lo  do  in  general  witii  the 
sj'nthetical  unitj  of  representations;  conceptions  of  pvn 
reason  (transcendental  ideas),  on  tfae  other  hand,  with  the 
unconditional  synthetical  unity  of  all  conditions.  It  fol- 
lows that  all  transcendental  ideas  arrange  themselreB  in 
three  classes,  the  Jirst  of  which  contains  the  abeolnte  (ttn* 
conditioned)  unify  o/Uie  thinking  auhject,  the  second  the  abso- 
lute unity  of  Ike  series  of  Uie  condiliojis  of  a  phenoDKiion,  the 
third  the  absolute  uniti/  of  the  condition  of  all  objects  of  Hwu^ 
in  general. 

The  thinking  subject  is  the  object-maner  of  Ptychotogy; 
the  sum  total  of  all  phenomena  (the  world)  is  the  object 
matter  of  Cosmology;  and  the  thing  which  contains  the 
highest  condition  of  the  possibility  of  all  that  is  oogiuble 
(the  being  of  all  beings)  is  the  object-matter  of  all  Tkaology. 
Thus  pure  reason  presents  us  with  the  idea  of  a  transeea- 
dental  doctrine  of  the  eoul  ( psychologia  rationalia),  of  a  tran- 
soendental  science  of  the  world  {coawohfiia  rah'onnlM),  and 
finally  of  a  transcendental  doctrine  of  God  (Ihwioyia  Iran- 
icendenialia).  Understanding  cannot  originate  even  the  out- 
line of  any  of  these  sciences,  even  when  connected  with  ikr 
liigheat  logical  use  of  reason,  that  is,  all  cogitable  STllogisms 
-for  the  purpoae  of  proceeding  from  one  object  (pfaeOMBe- 
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MW)  to  all  others,  ev«n  to  tbe  atmost  liniita  of  the  empirical 
srnthesifl.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  pure  and  genuine 
pro(lnct«,  or  problems,  of  pure  reason. 

What  modi  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  reason  these  tran- 
floendental  ideas  are,  will  be  fully  exposed  in  the  following 
chapter.  They  follow  the  gniding  thread  of  the  categorieB. 
For  pure  reason  never  relates  immediately  to  objects,  but  to 
the  conceptions  of  these  coutciined  in  the  understanding.  In 
like  manner,  it  will  be  made  manifest  in  the  detailed  expls' 
nation  of  these  ideas — how  reason,  merely  through  the  Byn- 
thetieal  use  of  the  same  function  which  it  employs  in  a  cate- 
gorical syllogism,  necessarily  attains  to  the  conception  ol 
the  absolute  unity  of  the  thinking  subject— how  the  logical 
procedure  in  hypothetical  ideas  necessarily  produces  the 
idea  of  the  absolutely  unconditioned  in  a  seriM  of  given 
conditions,  and  iinatly — bow  the  mere  form  of  the  disjunc- 
tive syllogiem  involves  the  highest  conception  of  a  being  of 
ait  bntiga :  a  thought  which  at  Qtst  sight  seems  in  the  highest 
degree  paradoxical. 

An  objective  deduction,  such  as  we  were  able  to  present 
in  the  case  of  the  categories,  is  impossible  as  regards  these 
transcendental  ideas.  For  they  have,  in  truth,  no  relation 
to  any  object,  in  experience,  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
are  only  ideas.  But  a  subjective  deduction  of  them  from 
th«  natare  of  our  reason  is  possible,  and  has  been  given  in 
the  present  chapter. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  sole  aim  of  pure  reason  is, 
the  absolute  totality  of  the  synthesis  on  the  Bide  of  the  eondi- 
tiotu,  and  that  it  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  absolute 
eompleteness  on  the  part  of  the  conditioned.  For  of  the  for- 
mer alone  does  she  stand  iu  need,  in  order  to  preposit  the 
whole  series  of  conditions,  and  thus  present  them  to  the  un- 
derstanding a  priori.  But  if  we  once  have  a  completely 
(and  nnconditionally)  given  condition,  there  is  no  further 
necessity,  in  proceeding  with  the  series,  for  a  conception  of 
for  the  understanding  tiikes  of  itself  every  step 
■ard,    from   the  condition   to  the  conditioned.     Thua 
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by  whioh  reason  attains  to  oognitions  on  principkB;  and 
that  in  all  it  is  the  bnainess  of  reason  to  ascend  from  the 
conditioned  synthesis,  beyond  which  the  nndeislanding 
never  proceeds,  to  the  onconditioned  whioh  the  nnder- 
standing  never  can  reach. 

Now  the  most  general  relations  which  can  exist  in  oar 
representations  are,  1st,  the  relation  to  the  subject;  2d,  the 
relation  to  objects,  either  as  phenomena,  or  as  objects  of 
thooght  in  general.  If  we  connect  this  subdivision  with 
the  main  division,  all  the  relations  of  our  represealatioiis, 
of  whioh  we  can  form  either  a  conception  or  an  idea,  are 
threefold:  1.  The  relation  to  the  subject;  2.  The  relation  to 
the  manifold  of  the  object  as  a  phenomenon;  8.  The  rela- 
tion to  all  things  in  general. 

Now  all  pure  conceptions  have  to  do  in  general  with  the 
synthetical  unity  of  representations;  conceptions  of  pure 
reason  (transcendental  ideas),  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
unconditional  synthetical  unity  of  all  conditions.  It  fol- 
lows that  all  transcendental  ideas  arrange  themselves  in 
three  classes,  the  Jirst  of  which  contains  the  absolute  (un- 
conditioned) unity  of  the  thinking  subject^  the  second  the  abso- 
lute unity  of  the  series  of  Hie  conditions  of  a  phenomenon,  the 
third  the  absolute  unity  of  the  condition  of  all  objects  ofthoughi 
in  general. 

The  thinking  subject  is  the  object-matter  of  Psychology; 
the  sum  total  of  all  phenomena  (the  world)  is  the  object- 
matter  of  Cosmology;  and  the  thing  which  contains  the 
highest  condition  of  the  possibility  of  all  that  is  cogitable 
(the  being  of  all  beings)  is  the  object-matter  of  all  Theology. 
Thus  pure  reason  presents  us  with  the  idea  of  a  transcen- 
dental doctrine  of  the  soul  {psychologia  rationalis),  of  a  tran- 
scendental science  of  the  world  {cosmologia  rationalia),  and 
finally  of  a  transcendental  doctrine  of  Ood  {iheologia  iran- 
scendentalis).  Understanding  cannot  originate  even  the  out- 
line of  any  of  these  sciences,  even  when  connected  with  the 
highest  logical  use  of  reason,  that  is,  all  cogitable  syllogisms 
— for  the  purpose  oi  proceeAixi^  ixoxcv  oue  object  (phenome- 
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a  all  others,  even  to  tbe  atmost  limits  of  the  empirioal 
' '/B^Dtfaeais.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  pure  and  genuine 
prodacts,  or  problems,  of  pure  reason. 

What  modi  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  reason  these  tran- 
scendental ideas  are,  will  be  fully  exposed  in  the  following 
chapter.  They  follow  the  guiding  thread  of  the  categories. 
For  pare  reason  never  relates  immediately  to  objects,  but  to 
tbe  conceptions  of  these  contained  in  the  understanding.  In 
like  manner,  it  will  be  made  manifest  in  the  detailed  expla- 
nation of  these  ideas — how  reason,  merely  through  the  syn' 
theticat  use  of  the  same  function  which  it  employs  in  a  catC' 
gorical  syllogism,  necessarily  attains  to  the  conception  ol 
the  absolute  unity  of  the  thinking  subject— \iovi  the  logical 
procedure  in  hypothetical  ideas  necessarily  produces  the 
idiea  of  the  absolutely  unconditioned  in  a  aeries  of  given 
conditions,  and  finally — how  the  mere  form  of  the  disjunc- 
tive syllogism  involves  the  highest  conception  of  a  being  of 
all  beings :  a  thought  which  at  Qrst  sight  seems  in  the  highest 
degree  paradoxical. 

An  objective  deduction,  such  as  we  were  able  to  present 
in  the  case  of  the  categories,  is  impossible  aa  regards  these 
trRDBcendental  ideas.  For  they  have,  in  truth,  no  relation 
to  any  object,  in  experience,  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
are  only  ideas.  But  a  subjective  deduction  of  them  from 
the  nature  of  our  reason  is  possible,  and  has  been  given  in 
the  present  chapter. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  sole  aim  of  pure  reason  is, 
the  absolute  totality  of  the  synthesis  on  the  aide  of  the  eondt- 
tiont,  and  that  it  does  not  concern  itself  with  tbe  absolute 
eompleteness  on  the  part  of  the  conditioned.  For  of  the  for- 
mer alone  does  she  stand  in  need,  in  order  to  preposit  the 
whole  series  of  conditions,  and  thus  present  them  to  the  un- 
derstanding a  priori.  But  If  we  once  have  a  completely 
(and  anconditionally)  given  condition,  there  is  no  further 
uecessity,  in  proceeding  with  the  series,  for  a  conception  of 
reason;  for  the  understanding  takes  of  itself  every  step 
ward.    fri"n   tbe  condition  to  the  con4\lAoiv^.    "iVaa- 
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the  tnmioeiidental  ideas  are  available  only  for  togndhf 
in  the  aeries  of  conditionB,  till  we  reach  the  unoonditionedt 
that  is,  principles.  As  regards  descending  to  the  condi- 
tioned, on  the  otiier  hand,  we  find  that  there  is  a  widely 
extensive  logical  use  which  reason  makes  of  the  laws  of  the 
understanding,  but  that  a  transcendental  ose  thereof  is  im- 
possible; and,  that  when  we  form  an  idea  of  the  absolute 
totality  of  such  a  synthesis,  for  example,  of  the  whole  series 
of  all  future  changes  in  the  world,  this  idea  is  a  mere  ens 
ToHonie^  an  arbitrary  fiction  of  thought,  and  not  a  necessary 
presupposition  of  reason.  For  the  possibility  of  the  condi- 
tioned presupposes  the  totality  of  its  conditions,  but  not  of 
its  consequences.  Consequentiy,  this  conception  is  not  a 
transcendental  idea — and  it  is  with  these  alone  that  we  are 
at  present  occupied. 

Finally,  it  is  obvious,  that  there  exists  among  the  tran- 
scendental ideas  a  certain  connection  and  unity,  and  that 
pure  reason,  by  means  of  them,  collects  all  its  cognitions 
into  one  system.  From  the  cognition  of  self  to  the  cogni- 
tion of  the  world,  and  through  these  to  the  supreme  being, 
the  progression  is  so  natural,  that  it  seems  to  resemble  the 
logical  march  of  reason  from  the  premises  to  the  conclusion.' 
Now  whether  there  lies  unobserved  at  the  foundation  of 
these  ideas  an  analogy  of  the  same  kind  as  exists  between 
the  logical  and  transcendental  procedure  of  reason,  is  another 
of  those  questions,  the  answer  to  which  we  must  not  expect 

>  The  science  of  Metaphysics  has  for  the  proper  object  of  its  inquiriea  only 
three  grand  ideas:  Gk)D,  Freedom,  and  Immortautt,  and  it  aims  at  Bhowing, 
that  the  seooETd  conception,  conjoined  with  the  first,  must  lead  to  the  third,  ai 
a  necessary  oondusion.  All  the  other  subjects  with  which  it  oocu|rfee  itself, 
are  merely  means  for  the  attainment  and  realization  of  these  ideaa.  It  does  not 
require  these  ideas  for  the  construction  of  a  science  of  nature,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, for  the  purpose  of  passing  beyond  the  sphere  of  nature.  A  complete  in- 
sight into  and  comprehension  of  Uiem  would  render  Theology^  Ethics,  and, 
tlux>ugh  the  conjunction  of  both,  Religion^  solely  dependent  on  the  Bpeculati?e 
faculty  of  reason.  In  a  systematic  representation  of  these  ideaa  the  aboTO* 
mentioned  arrangement — the  syntheHcal  one— would  be  the  moat  suitable;  but 
in  the  inyeatigation  which  must  necessarily  precede  it,  the  analffHeal,  which 
Teverses  this  arrangement,  would  be  better  adapted  to  our  purpose,  aa  in  it  we 

Bbould  proceed  from  thai  which  experience  immediately  presents  to  ua^psy- 

cbologjr,  to  cosmology,  and  ihenco  to  \heo\o^ . 
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till  W9  arrirs  at  a  more  advanced  stage  in  our  toqiiiries.  1 1 
this  CHTBOIT  and  preliminary  view,  -we  have,  meanwhile, 
reached  our  aim.  For  we  have  diepelled  the  ambiguity 
which  attached  to  the  transceadental  conceptions  of  reason, 
from  their  being  commonly  mixed  up  with  other  conceptiooB 
in  the  eyetems  of  philosophers,  and  not  properly  distin- 
gniahed  from  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding;  we  have 
exposed  their  origin,  and  thereby  at  the  same  time  their  de- 
terminate number,  and  presented  them  in  a  systematic  con- 
nection, and  have  thus  marked  out  and  inclosed  a  definite 
sphere  for  pure  reason. 
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OF    THE     DIALECTICAL    PROCEDURE    OF 
PURE     REASON 


It  may  be  said  that  the  object  of  a  merely  transcendental 
idea  is  something  of  which  we  have  no  conception,  although 
the  idea  may  be  a  necessary  product  o£  reason  according  to 
its  original  laws.  For,  in  fact,  a  conception  of  an  object 
that  is  adequate  to  the  idea  given  by  reason,  ia  impoeaible. 
For  such  an  object  must  be  capable  of  being  presented  and 
intDited  in  a  possible  experience.  But  we  should  express 
our  meaning  better,  and  with  less  risk  of  being  misunder- 
stood, if  we  said  that  we  can  have  no*  knowledge  of  an 
object,  which  perfectly  corresponds  to  an  idea,  although 
we  may  possess  a  problematical  conception  thereof. 

Now  the  transcendental  (subjective)  reality  at  least  of 
the  pare  conceptions  of  reason  rests  upon  the  fact  that  we 
are  led  to  such  ideas  by  a  necessary  procedure  of  reason. 
There  must  therefore  be  syllogisms  which  contain  no  em- 
pirical premises,  and  by  means  of  which  we  conclude  from 
something  that  we  do  know,  to  something  of  which  we  do 
not  even  possess  a  conceptiou,  to  which  we,  nevertheleae, 
Mdable  illusion,  ascribe  obiecli-ie  Te?i\vV?-    "^wiV 
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arguments  are,  aa  regards  their  result,  rather  to  be  ftenned 
sophisms  than  syllogisms,  although  indeed,  as  reguds  their 
origin,  they  are  very  well  entitled  to  the  latter  naBoe,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  not  Actions  or  accidental  produols  of 
reason,  but  are  necessitated  by  its  very  nature.  They  are 
sophisms,  not  of  men,  but  of  pure  reason  herself,  from  which 
the  wisest  cannot  free  himselL  After  long  labor  he  may  be 
able  to  guard  against  the  error,  but  he  can  never  be  thi»* 
oughly  rid  of  the  illusion  which  continually  mocks  and 
misleads  him. 

Of  these  dialectical  arguments  there  are  three  kinds,  ew- 
responding  to  the  number  of  the  ideas,  which  their  conclu- 
sions present.  In  the  argument  or  syllogism  of  the  first 
elass^  I  conclude,  from  the  transcendental  conception  of  the 
subject  which  contains  no  manifold,  the  absolute  unity  of 
the  subject  itself,  of  which  I  cannot  in  this  manner  attain 
to  a  conception.  This  dialectical  argument  I  shall  call  the 
Transcendental  Paralogism.  The  second  class  of  sophistical 
arguments  is  occupied  with  the  transcendental  conception  of 
the  absolute  totality  of  the  series  of  conditions  for  a  given 
phenomenon,  and  I  conclude,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  al- 
ways a  self-contradictory  conception  of  the  unconditioned 
synthetical  unity  of  the  series  upon  one  side,  the  truth  of 
the  opposite  unity,  of  which  I  have  nevertheless  no  con- 
ception. The  condition  of  reason  in  these  dialectical  argu- 
ments, I  shall  term  the  Antinomy  of  pure  reason.  Finally, 
according  to  the  third  kind  of  sophistical  argument,  I  con- 
clude, from  the  totality  of  the  conditions  of  thinking  ob- 
jects in  general,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  given,  the  absolute 
synthetical  unity  of  all  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  things 
in  general;  that  is,  from  things  which  I  do  not  know  in  their 
mere  transcendental  conception,  I  conclude  a  being  of  all 
beings  which  I  know  still  less  by  means  of  a  transcendental 
conception,  and  of  whose  unconditioned  necessity  I  can  form 
no  conception  whatever.  This  dialectical  argument  I  shall 
call  the  Idml  of  pure  reason.  ^ 


TBAySCE.\DE\TAL    LOGIC 

BANSCENDENTAL  DIALECTIC-BOOK   II 
CHAPTER  I 

OP  THE   PARAL0Q1SM9   OF   PITBK   REASON 

The  logical  paralogism  coasistti  in  the  falsity  of  an  argu- 
ment  in  respect  of  its  form,  be  the  conteat  what  it  may. 
Bat  a  ti'aDscendental  paralogism  has  a  traascendental  foun- 
dation, and  concludes  falsely,  while  the  form  is  correct  and 
unezictiptiooable.  In  this  mauQer  the  paralogism  has  its 
fouudatioQ  in  the  nature  of  human  reason,  aud  is  the  parent 
of  an  aoaToidable,  though  not  insoluble,  mental  illusion. 

We  now  come  to  a  conception,  which  was  not  inserted  in 
the  general  list  of  transcendental  conceptions,  and  yet  must 
be  reckoued  with  them,  but  at  the  same  lime  without  in  the 
least  altering,  or  indicating  a  deficiency  in  that  table.  This 
is  the  conception,  or,  if  the  term  is  preferred,  the  judgment, 
IthtTik.  But  it  is  readily  perceived  that  this  thought  is  as 
it  were  the  vehicle  of  all  conceptions  in  general,  and  oonse- 
qnently  of  transcendental  conceptions  also,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  regarded  as  a  transcendental  conception,  although 
it  can  have  no  peculiar  claim  to  be  so  ranked,  ioasmuGh  as 
its  only  use  is  to  indicate  that  all  thought  is  accompanied  by 
consciousness.  At  the  same  time,  pure  as  this  conception 
is  from  all  empirical  content  (impressions  of  the  senses),  it 
enables  us  to  distinguish  two  different  kinds  of  objects. 
/,  as  thinking,  am  an  object  of  the  internal  sense,  and  am 
called  soqI.  That  which  is  an  object  of  the  external  senses 
iscalled  body.  Thus  the  expression,  I,  as  a  thinking  being, 
deaigiiates  the  object-matter  of  psychology,  which  may  be 
called  the  rational  doctrine  of  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  in  this 
science  I  desire  to  know  nothing  of  the  soul  but  what,  in- 
dependently of  all  experience  (which  determines  tne  in  con- 
crtto),  may  be  concluded  from  this  conception  /,  in  so  far 
as  it  appears  in  alt  thought. 

Kow,  the  rational  doctrine  of  the  bouV  \ft  leaAV^  wv  "oa^wt- 
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taking  of  this  kind.  For  if  the  smallest  empirical  element 
of  thought,  if  any  particular  perception  of  my  internal  state, 
were  to  be  introduced  among  the  grounds  of  cognition  of 
this  science,  it  would  not  be  a  rational,  but  an  empirieal 
doctrine  of  the  soul.  We  have  thus  before  us  a  pretended 
science,  raised  upon  the  single  proposition,  /  thinks  whose 
foundation  or  want  of  foundation  we  may  very  properly, 
and  agreeably  with  the  nature  of  a  transcendental  philoeo- 
phy,  here  examine.  It  ought  not  to  be  objected  that  in  this 
proposition,  which  expresses  the  perception  of  one's  self,  an 
internal  experience  is  asserted,  and  that  consequently  the 
rational  doctrine  of  the  soul  which  is  founded  upon  it  is  not 
pure,  but  partly  founded  upon  an  empirical  principle.  For 
this  internal  perception  is  nothing  more  than  the  mere  ap- 
perception, /  think,  which  in  fact  renders  all  transcendental 
conceptions  possible,  in  which  we  say,  I  think  substance, 
cause,  etc.  For  internal  experience  in  general  and  its  pos- 
sibility, or  perception  in  general,  and  its  relation  to  other 
perceptions,  unless  some  particular  distinction  or  determi- 
nation thereof  is  empirically  given,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
empirical  cognition,  but  as  cognition  of  the  empirical,  and 
belongs  to  the  investigation  of  the  possibility  of  every  ex- 
perience, which  is  certainly  transcendental.  The  smallest 
object  of  experience  (for  example,  only  pleasure  or  pain), 
that  should  be  included  in  the  general  representation  of 
self -consciousness,  would  immediately  change  the  rational 
into  an  empirical  psychology. 

I  think  is  therefore  the  only  text  of  rational  psychology, 
from  which  it  must  develop  its  whole  system.  It  is  mani- 
fest that  this  thought,  when  applied  to  an  object  (myself), 
can  contain  nothing  but  transcendental  predicates  thereof; 
because  the  least  empirical  predicate  would  destroy  the 
purity  of  the  science  and  its  independence  of  all  experience. 

But  we  shall  have  to  follow  here  the  guidance  of  the 
categories— only,  as  in  the  present  case  a  thing,  I,  as  think- 
ing being,  is  at  first  given,  we  shall — not  indeed  change 
the  order  of  the  categories  as  it  stands  in  the  table — but 
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begin  at  the  category  of  substance,  by  which  a  thing  in  itself 
is  represented,  and  proceed  backward  through  the  series. 
The  topic  of  the  rational  doctrine  of  the  soul,  from  which 
everything  else  il  may  contain  must  be  deduced,  is  accord- 
ingly as  follows; 

1. 
Tlte  soul  M  Substance, 


9  regards  its  quality. 

It  is  SIMPLE. 


It  is  in  relation  to 


Ab  regards  the  different 
times  in  which  it  exists, 
it  is  numerically  iden- 
tical, that  is  UNITY,  not 
PI  uralily. 
I. 

objects  in  space.' 


From  these  elements  originate  all  the  conceptions  of  pure 
psychology,  by  combination  alone,  without  the  aid  of  any 
other  principle.  This  aubatance,  merely  as  so  object  of 
the  internal  sense,  gives  the  conception  of  Immateriality/; 
as  simple  substance,  that  of  Incorruptibilltij;  its  identity,  as 
iDtelleotnal  substance,  gives  the  conception  of  Personality; 
•U  these  three  together,  Spirituality.  Ite  relation  to  objecta 
in  space  gives  ua  the  conception  of  connection  {commercium) 
with  bodies.  Thus  it  represents  thinking  substance  as  the 
principle  of  life  in  matter,  that  is,  as  a  soul  {anima),  and  as 
the  ground  of  Animalici/;  and  this,  limited  and  determined 
by  the  conception  of  spirituality,  gives  us  that  of  Immortality. 

Now  to  these  conceptions  relate  four  paralogisms  of  a 
transcendental  psychology,  which  is  falsely  held  to  be 
A  science  of  pure  reason,  touching  the  nature  of  our  think- 
ing being.     We  can,  however,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  thia 


<  The  reader,  who  ma;  not  io  eanitj  per:«ive  the  paycbologlcal  aenae  ot 
thaw  flxpresBioDs — t&keti  her«  In  thdr  irBUBcendental  abstreotioD — sad  cannot 
guMB  tfhj  tho  lutier  attribute  of  tba  soul  belouga  U>  the  categorj  of  exiatenct, 

r  will  find  the  eipresBioiiB  aafflciaotly  explained  and  JuatiSed  ia  the  soqueL  t 
hkve,  nrareorer.  (o  apologiie  tor  the  Lalia  terms  which  have  beea  nnptofed, 
faiM«ad  ot  their  Q«riiuin  synonyms,  coolrar;  to  the  nilea  ot  correct  writing, 

I    But  I  lodged  It  better  to  sacrifice  elegance  ol  language  to  pangiQult;!  «!. 
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floieiice  nothing  Imt  tiie  sfanple  and  in  itaetf  pwfaettj 
tentless  representation  /,  whioli  eannot  even  be  eaJDed  a 
oonception,  but  merely  a  conaoiouBnees  whioh  aeoompaBies 
all  oonceptions.  By  thia  I,  or  He,  or  It,  wlio  or  wUdi 
thinks,  nothing  more  is  represented  than  a  trameendwitJ 
subject  of  thoughts  z,  which  is  cognised  only  by  means  of 
the  thoughts  that  are  its  predicates,  and  of  which,  apart 
from  these,  we  cannot  form  the  least  conception.  Hence  we 
are  obliged  to  go  round  this  representation  in  a  perpotoal 
circle,  inasmuch  as  we  must  always  employ  ft,  in  oidsr  to 
frame  any  judgment  respecting  it.  And  this  inoonyenienoe 
we  find  it  impossible  to  rid  ourselves  of,  because  conscious- 
ness in  itself  is  not  so  much  a  representation  distinguishing 
a  particular  object,  as  a  form  of  representation  in  general,  in 
so  far  as  it  may  be  termed  cognition ;  for  in  and  by  cogni- 
tion alone  do  I  think  anything. 

It  must,  however,  appear  extraordinary  at  first  sight  that 
the  condition,  under  which  I  think,  and  which  is  conse- 
quentiy  a  property  of  my  subject,  should  be  held  to  be 
likewise  valid  for  every  existence  which  thinks,  and  that 
we  can  presume  to  base  upon  a  seemingly  empirical  proposi- 
tion a  judgment  which  is  apodictic  and  universal,  to  wit, 
that  everything  which  thinks  is  constituted  as  the  voice  of 
my  consciousness  declares  it  to  be,  that  is,  as  a  self- 
conscious  being.  The  cause  of  this  belief  is  to  be  found  ia 
the  fact,  that  we  necessarily  attribute  to  things  a  priori  2SI 
the  properties  which  constitute  conditions  under  which  alone 
we  can  cogitate  them.  Now  I  cannot  obtain  the  least  repre- 
sentation of  a  thinking  being  by  means  of  external  experi- 
ence, but  solely  through  self-consciousness.  Such  objects 
are  consequently  nothing  more  than  the  transference  of  this 
consciousness  of  mine  to  other  things  which  can  only  thus 
be  represented  as  thinking  beings.  The  proposition,  lAinkt 
is,  in  the  present  case,  understood  in  a  problematiMl  sense, 
not  in  so  far  as  it  contains  a  perception  of  an  exiatonoa  (liki 
the  Cartesian  Cogito,  ergo  sum),  but  in  regard  to  ilB  wsm 
possibility — ^for  the  purpo^  oi  discovering  what  properties 
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no  camqvK  or  pvbe  mzasox  .  ^M 

ptrntiat  to  thoQgfat  sn  object  to  be  oogsiad*  and  onnakttM^' 
fore  pnMBt  mj  S«lf  u  &n  object.  Not  tke  nriBWiiiiiiiiiiii  ol 
Ike  ffatoWMu^.  batonl^thatof  dedtfcraMoUaaeU,  thsti^ 
of  toy  iDtcnul  intoitioQ  (in  so  iar  •■  the  raaoifofd  oontUMd 
in  it  can  be  connected  coDioimsbl  j  vitb  the  geDonl  cooditiMi 
of  tha  anitj  of  mpperoeptioD  in  thongbt).  \b  the  object. 

1.  In  nil  jadgmentfi  I  am  the  detennini»g  snbject  of  thU 
reUtioD  wbich  oonsutates  a  jodgment.  But  thnt  tbe  I  wbkk 
thinks,  most  be  considered  as  in  tfaoo^bt  alwsjs  a  ntifHl, 
and  as  a  thing  which  cannot  be  ■  predicate  to  thoaght,  is  a 
apodictic  and  identical  proposition.  Bat  this  propoailiaa 
does  not  Bignifj  that  I,  as  an  object,  am,  for  myself,  a  tdf- 
svi/tisUnl  being  or  »vi»latux.  Thii  Utter  statement — m  am- 
bitiooK  one — requires  to  be  supported  by  data  which  are  sat 
to  be  diacovered  in  thoaght;  und  are  perhaps  (in  sohru 
I  consider  the  thinking  self  merely  aa  auei)  not  to  be  £§■ 
covertxl  in  the  thinking  self  at  aJl. 

2.  That  the  /or  E^o  of  apperception,  and  cooaoqna^ 
in  all  thought,  ia  singular  or  simple,  and  cannot  be  raaoln^ 
into  a  plarality  of  aabjecta,  and  therefore  indicates  a  lcg^ 
cally  simple  sabject — this  is  selE-erident  from  the  tetj 
uoncuptioD  of  an  Ego,  and  is  conseqaeDtly  an  analytical 
proposition.  But  tbta  is  not  tantamount  to  declaring  tbst 
the  thinking  Ego  is  a  simple  substance — for  this  woutd  be  * 
■yntbotioal  proposition.  The  conception  of  substaoee  al- 
ways relates  to  intuitions,  which  with  me  cannot  be  otba 
that!  sonHUouB,  and  which  consequently  lie  completely  oat 
of  lUoiiphorc  of  the  understanding  and  its  thoaght;  btUM 
this  sphurv  belongs  the  affirmation  that  the  Ego  is  simplflii 
thought,  It  would  indciKi  be  Hurprieing,  if  the  coDoefMJM 
of  substance,  which  in  other  caees  requires  so  mach  labor  n 
distinguish  from  the  other  elements  presented  by  intuitton— 
ao  mui'b  tnmbte,  too,  to  discover  whether  it  can  be  simp)* 
(iM  til  tbu  i-Aiw>  of  the  parts  of  matter),  should  be  preoenwi 
immudiaicly  ut  in«,  m  if  by  revelation,  in  the  pooroal  manttl 
mpn«ent«tiou  of  all. 

A  Thi?  ph^poaUioti,  oV  Oxe  xAft^i^ito  fti  m.y  Self  amid  il 
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the  m&nifold  representations  of  wliicb  I  am  conscious,  fa 
likewise  a  proposition  lying  in  the  conceptions  themselves, 
and  is  consequently  analytical.  But  this  identity  oE  the 
subject,  of  which  I  am  conscious  in  all  its  representations, 
does  not  relate  to  or  concern  the  intuition  of  the  subject,  by 
which  it  is  given  as  an  object.  This  proposition  cannot 
therefore  enounce  the  identity  of  the  person,  by  which  is 
understood  the  consciousness  of  the  identity  of  its  own  sub- 
stance as  a  thinking  being  in  all  change  and  variation  of 
circumstances.  To  prove  this,  we  should  require  not  a  mere 
analysis  of  the  proposition,  but  synthetical  judgments  based 
upon  a  given  intuition. 

4.  I  distinguish  my  own  existence,  as  that  of  a  thinking 
being,  from  that  of  other  things  external  to  me — among 
which  my  body  also  is  reckoned-  This  is  also  an  analytical 
proposition,  for  other  things  are  exactly  those  which  I  think 
as  different  or  dielinguished  from  myself.  But  whether  this 
OOneciousness  of  myself  is  possible  without  things  external  to 
loe;  and  whether  therefore  I  can  exist  merely  as  a  thinking 
being  (without  being  man) — cannot  be  known  or  inferred 
from  this  proposition. 

.  Thus  we  have  gained  nothing  as  regards  the  cognition  of 
myself  as  object,  by  the  analysis  of  the  consciousness  of  my 
Self  in  thought.  The  logical  exposition  of  thought  in  general 
is  mistaken  for  a  metaphysical  determination  of  the  object. 

Our  Critique  would  be  an  investigation  utterly  superflu- 
ous, if  there  existed  a  possibility  of  proving  a  priori,  that 
all  thinking  beings  are  in  themselves  simple  substances,  as 
each,  therefore,  possess  the  inseparable  attribute  of  person- 
ality, and  are  consoious  of  their  existence  apart  from  and 
unconnected  with  matter.  For  we  should  thus  have  taken 
a  step  beyond  the  world  of  sense,  and  have  penetrated  into 
the  sphere  of  noumena;  and  in  this  case  the  right  could  not 
be  denied  us  of  extending  our  knowledge  in  this  sphere,  of 
establishing  ourselves,  and,  under  a  favoring  star,  appropri- 
ating to  ourselves  possessions  in  it.  For  the  proposition, 
"Every  thinking  being,  as  such,  is  simple  Bubstanoe,"  is  an 
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a  priori  syntketioal  propofiitioii;  beeftuo  m  tibe>  IhI  pkM 
it  goes  beyond  the  conception  which  is  the  latajast  of  it|  nd 
adds  to  the  mere  notion  of  a  thinking  being  the  wtedb  ^  it 
exisieneej  and  in  the  second  place  annezM  a  pvedieata  (dial 
of  simplicity)  to  the  latter  coneeption--a  ptedioata  wUoh 
it  could  not  have  discovered  in  the  qpheve  of  expearieoee. 
It  would  follow  that  a  priori  synthetical  propoaitiona  aie 
possible  and  Intimate,  not  only,  as  we  haya  niaintahiied,  ia 
relation  to  objects  of  possible  experienoe,  and  aa  prineiples 
of  the  possibility  of  this  experience  itself,  bat  an  applieaUa 
to  things  as  things  in  themselves — an  inference  which  makas 
an  end  of  the  whole  of  this  Critique,  and  oUigea  ua  ta  fsU 
back  on  the  old  mode  of  metaphysical  prooediira.  But  in- 
deed the  danger  is  not  so  great,  if  we  look  a  lifetie  oloBer  into 
the  question. 

There  lurks  in  the  procedure  of  rational  psychology  a 
paralogism,  which  is  represented  in  the  following  syllogism: 

ITiat  which  cannot  be  cogitated  otherwise  than  aa  subfecli  doet 
not  exist  otherwise  than  as  subject^  and  is  therrfore  substance, 

A  thinking  being  ^  considered  merely  as  racA,  cannot  be  cogi- 
tated  otherwise  than  as  subject. 

Therefore  it  exists  also  as  such^  that  is,  as  substanco. 

In  the  major  we  speak  of  a  being  that  can  be  oogitated 
generally  and  in  every  relation,  consequently  as  it  may  be 
given  in  intuition.  But  in  the  minor  we  speak  of  the  same 
being  only  in  so  far  as  it  regards  itself  as  subject,  relatively 
to  thought  and  the  unity  of  consciousness,  but  not  in  relation 
to  intuition,  by  which  it  is  presented  as  an  object  to  thought 
Thus  the  conclusion  is  here  arrived  at  by  a  Sophisma  figurm 
dictionis.^ 


I  tlumghi  is  taken  in  the  two  premisee  in  two  totally  dillaraot  ■wnwi  It 
the  major  it  is  oonsidered  as  relating  and  applying  to  objects  in  general,  oome* 
quently  to  objects  of  intuition  also.  In  the  minor,  we  understand  it  as  rriatiBg 
merely  to  adf-oonscionsness.  In  this  sense,  we  do  not  cogitala  an  dfjeet,  bsl 
merely  the  relation  to  the  self-consdousneas  of  the  subject,  as  the  lora  ol 
thought  In  the  former  premise  we  speak  of  things  which  cannot  be  cogHatri 
oAerwise  than  as  subjects.  In  the  second,  we  do  not  apeak  ol  ftrfnfg,  but  of 
iAoughi  (all  objects  \^\\\%  absUactAdV  \^  ^hich  the  Ego  is  alvrajs  the  snl^jset 
of  conscioDsness.     Henoe  the  couc\M«\c!fi  caiaka  >q^^^  ^aasasai  tttiaX 
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Tbat  this  famous  argument  is  a  mere  paralc^Btn,  will  ba 
plain  to  any  one  who  will  consider  tfac  general  remark  which 
precedes  oar  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  pure  under- 
standing, and  the  section  on  noumena.  For  it  was  there 
proved  that  the  conception  of  a  thing,  which  can  exist  per  se 
—only  as  a  subject  and  never  as  a  predicate,  poaseBses  no 
objective  reality;  that  is  to  say,  we  can  never  know  whether 
there  exists  any  obje<jt  to  correspond  to  the  conception;  con- 
sequently, the  conception  is  nothing  more  than  a  conception, 
and  from  it  we  derive  no  proper  knowledge.  If  this  concep- 
tion is  to  indicate,  by  the  term  substance,  an  object  that  can 
be  given,  if  it  is  to  become  a  cognitiou;  we  must  have  at  the 
foundation  of  the  cognition  a  permanent  intuition,  as  the  in- 
diBpensable  condition  of  its  objective  reality.  B'or  through 
intuition  alone  can  an  object  be  given.  But  in  internal  in- 
tuition there  is  nothing  permanent,  for  the  Ego  is  but  the 
consoiousneBS  of  my  thought.  If,  then,  we  appeal  merely 
to  thought,  we  cannot  discover  the  nooessary  condition  of 
the  ftpplicatiott  of  the  conception  of  substance  —  that  is, 
of  H  subject  existing  per  ee — to  the  subject  as  a  thinking 
being.  And  thus  the  conception  of  the  simple  nature  of 
substance,  which  is  eonneuted  with  the  objective  reality 
of  this  conception,  is  shown  to  be  also  invalid,  and  to  be,  in 
fact,  nothing  more  ihnn  the  logicid  qualitative  unity  of  self- 
oonscioueness  in  thought;  while  we  remain  perfectly  igno* 
iKnt  whether  the  subject  is  composite  or  not. 

Refutation  of  tfie  Argument  of  Mendehsokn  for  the  Siibsfan- 

tiality  or   Permuueiice'  of  the  Sout 

This  acute  philosopher  easily  perceived  the  insufficiency 

of  the  common  argument  which  attempts  to  prove  that  the 

Bonl— it  being  granted   that  it   ia  a   simple  being — cannot 

tb«ti  MBubjeot";  liutoQly  "I  cbu.  iu  c<^iwimg  my  eiiHloiiua.  emploj  my  Ego 
mlj  M  the  subject  of  tliu  jiidifmeaL."  £iii  Llii!4  ii  an  idiiiiticitl  propoaitioD,  ud 
UirawB  no  light  on  tbo  niiHle  of  my  eiieiunoe. 

'  Ttier*  is  no  philosophical  term  i[i  our  language  wliicli  cau  expresn,  without 
wytDE  too  inricli  or  too  lillle,  the  mesniDg  of  BeharrlUhkeil.  Peifnanence  will 
bt  snArient,  if  takoD  iu  bu  ttbaolule,  inBtesd  of  Ibe  coauuoiU^  T«ot\i«ATt^aiu.'(« 

MPW.— IV. 
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perish  by  dissolutian  or  decampatition ;  he  eaw  it  k  not  im- 
possible  for  it  to  cease  to  be  by  exHnctian^  or  disappearanee.* 
fle  endeavored  to  prove  in  his  '^Phaddo"  that  the  soul  cannot 
be  annihilated,  by  showing  that  a  simple  being  cannot  cease 
to  exist.  Inasmuch  as,  he  said,  a  simple  existence  cannot 
diminish,  nor  gradually  lose  portions  of  its  being,  and  thus 
be  by  degrees  reduced  to  nothing  (for  it  possesses  no  partSi 
and  ther^ore  no  multiplicity),  between  the  moment  in  whioh 
it  is,  and  the  moment  in  which  it  is  not,  no  time  can  be  dis- 
covered— which  is  impossible.  But  this  philosophy  did 
not  consider,  that,  granting  the  soul  to  possess  this  simple 
nature,  which  contains  no  parts  external  to  each  other,  and 
consequently  no  extensive  quantity,  we  cannot  refuse  to  it, 
any  less  than  to  any  other  being,  intensive  quantity,  that 
is,  a  degree  of  reality  in  regard  to  all  its  faculties,  nay,  to 
all  that  constitutes  its  existence.  But  this  degree  of  r^ity 
can  become  less  and  less  through  an  infinite  series  of  smaller 
degrees.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  this  supposed  substance 
— this  thing,  the  permanence  of  which  is  not  assured  in  any 
other  way,  may,  if  not  by  decomposition,  by  gradual  loss 
{remissio)  of  its  powers  (consequently  by  elanguescence,  if 
I  may  employ  this  expression),  be  changed  into  nothing. 
For  consciousness  itself  has  always  a  degree,  which  may  be 
lessened.*  ,  Consequently  the  faculty  of  being  conscious  may 
be  diminished;  and  so  with  all  other  faculties.  The  perma- 
nence of  the  soul,  therefore,  as  an  object  of  the  internal 
sense,  remains  undemonstrated,  na}',  even  indemonstrable. 

>  Verechwinden. 

*  Clearness  is  not,  as  logicians  maintain,  the  consciousness  of  a  representa- 
tion. For  a  certain  degree  of  consciousness,  which  may  not,  however,  be  suf- 
fldent  for  recollection,  is  to  be  met  with  in  many  dim  representations.  For 
witiiout  any  conscioosuess  at  all,  we  should  not  be  able  to  recognize  any  diifor- 
enoe  in  the  obscure  representations  we  connect ;  as  we  really  can  do  with  many 
oonoeptions,  such  as  those  of  right  and  justice,,  and  those  of  the  musician,  who 
strikes  at  onoe  several  notes  in  improvising  a  piece  of  music  But  a  representa- 
tion is  clear.  In  which  our  consciousness  is  sufficient  for  the  con8ci<>u9ne$i  of  the 
difference  of  this  representation  from  others.  If  we  are  only  oonsdous  that 
there  is  a  difference,  but  are  not  conscious  of  the  difference— -that  is,  what  the 
difference  is — the  representation  must  be  termed  obscure.  There  is,  conse- 
qoently,  an  infinite  series  of  degrees  of  consciousness  down  to  its  entire  dis- 
appearance. 
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Its  permaaence  in  life  is  evideDt,  per  ee,  inaBinuch  aa  the 
thinking  being  (ae  man)  is  to  itself,  at  tho  same  time,  an 
object  of  the  external  senses.  But  thia  does  not  authorize 
the  rational  psychologist  to  affirm,  from  mere  conceptions, 
its  perraanence  beyon<l  life.' 

If,  now,  we  take  the  above  propositions — as  tfaey  mm 
be  accepted  as  valid  for  all  thinking  beings  in  the  systeia 
of  rational  psychology — in  synthetical  connection,  and  pro- 
ceed, from  the  category  of  relation,  with  the  proposition, 

■  There  »re  aome  wEio  ctiiok  tho;  have  done  anougb  to  eHlabtisb  s  m 
eibilit}'  in  the  mode  of  ilie  exlalence  of  souls,  when  tiiey  have  ehowQ  that  tjiirra 
fa  no  conttadiolion  in  their  h3rpoU)eeis  on  thie  subject  Such  are  those  trha 
tBtJm  the  poBsibili^  of  thought — of  which  they  hare  uo  otber  knowledge  than 
what  they  derive  from  ita  use  in  connecting  empirical  inttdtioue  preaenicd  la 
thia  our  homaa  life — after  ihis  life  haa  ceased.  But  it  is  veiy  eaay  to  etnbar- 
Mss  them  bf  the  Ititroductioo  of  couoter-poBaibilitiefl,  which  rasi  upon  quite  as 
good  a  foundation.  Such,  for  oiumple,  is  the  poenibllity  of  the  diriaion  of  a 
•mpb  mthtlance  hito  sevenl  subatances;  and  cooveraely,  of  the  coalition  of 
Mvaral  iuto  one  umple  subetftoce.  For,  although  divisibility  preauppoaee  com- 
poailiou,  it  does  not  neceasarily  require  a  composltioQ  of  cubatances,  but  onlr  of 
the  degreea  (of  the  several  fa; ulties)  at  one  and  the  Mine  Hubfltance.  Now  wb 
oau  cogitate  all  the  powers  and  facultiea  of  the  aout — ereii  that  of  coneciouauesa 
—«B  diminished  by  one-half,  ttie  Eubslancc  sllll  remuiuiog.  In  the  same  way 
w«  can  represent  to  onrxelves  without  contradiction  this  obliterated  half  u  prft-  • 
Borved.  not  in  the  soul,  but  without  it;  and  we  can  believe  that,  as  in  this  caso  1 
HVerythii^  thai  is  real  iu  the  soul,  and  Las  a  degree— consequently  its  entirs  I 
exJHtence — hiw  been  halved,  a  pnriicular  siibatunoe  would  arise  out  of  (tie  soaL 
For  the  mnl^plici?,  which  haa  been  divided,  formerly  existed,  but  not  aa  & 
Kiulliplioity  of  Bubelancea.  but  of  every  reality  as  tlje  quantiiiu  of  existence  in  ft; 
and  the  unity  of  substance  was  nerely  a  mode  of  eiiaience.  which  by  this  dirts- 
ion  alone  has  bean  transformed  iuto  a  plurality  of  subsiateuce.  In  ilie  same  ntau- 
ner  several  simple  subatancea  might  coalesce  into  one,  v,-illiout  auylhiiig  being 
toat  exoept  the  plurality  of  subsislence,  masniuch  as  the  one  substance  would  COU' 
t^n  llie  degree  of  reality  of  all  the  former  subsiantes.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
efmple  aubetances,  which  appear  under  the  form  of  matter  might  (nut  indeed 
by  a  mechanical  or  chemical  inHueoco  upon  each  other,  but  by  an  unknown 
loSuent'e,  of  which  the  former  would  be  but  the  phenoajetuU  appearance),  by 
roeans  of  such  a  dynamical  diviBiou  of  the  parent -souls,  aa  inUtttive  juantitits,  I 
produce  other  souls,  while  the  former  repaired  the  loaa  Ihua  sustained  with  new  J 
■nmttor  of  the  same  sort.  I  am  far  from  allowing  any  value  to  »uch  ehimeraa; 
and  the  principles  of  our  analytic  have  dearly  prwed  thai  no  otlior  than  an  em- 
ptrloal  use  of  the  categories — thai  of  substance,  for  example — is  poadble.  But  if 
the  rationalist  ia  bold  enough  to  construct,  on  tho  mere  authority  of  the  faculty 
'«( thought — without  any  intuition,  whereby  an  object  ia  given — a  seU-mibaiBtant 
btlag,  merety  because  the  nniiy  of  apperception  in  thooRht  oaoDOt  allow  him  to 
believe  It  a  oompottite  being,  inst^vid  of  declarinfc,  as  he  ought  Vt  do.  that  he  ia 
Doable  to  explain  the  possibility  of  n  thinking  nature :  what  ooght  to  hinder  the 
matfneii$t,  with  as  romplele  an  independence  ol  experience,  to  employ  the  pria- 
*  lp«f  ttio  iati«iialiiil  in  a  directly  opposite  maiuie(--still  preserving  the  formal 

nuited  bv  lua  opponent  1  m 
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"Alt  tliinfcing  beings  are,  m  sooh,  m1»tuiew,"  baokmii 
through  the  wriee,  till  the  oirole  u  otmipleted;  weoc«M«k 
hut  to  their  ezistenoe,  of  which,  in  this  ^stem  of  ndioBal 
psychology,  sabstanoea  are  held  to  be  oonsoioas,  itkd^NBf 
dently  of  external  things;  nay,  it  is  asserted  that,  in  velttiM 
to  the  permaneooe  which  is  a  necessary  oharaoteriatio  ol  nib* 
stance,  they  can  of  themselTes  determine  external  things 
It  follows  that  Idealiam-rtlt  least  problematioal  IdealisB,  ii 
perfectly  nnayoidable  in  this  rationalist  system.  An^  If 
the  existence  of  ontwaid  things  is'  not  held  to  be  reqoimia 
to  the  determination  of  the  existence  of  a  substanoe  in  time, 
the  existence  of  these  outward  things  at  all  is  a  gratnitons 
assumption  which  remains  without  the  possibility  of  a  pnx^ 
But  if  we  proceed  analyftca% — the  "I  think"  as  a  [mipo- 
ntion  containing  in  itself  an  existence  as  given,  consequently 
modality  being  the  principle^and  dissect  this  proposition, 
in  order  to  ascertain  its  content,  and  discover  whether  and 
how  this  Ego  determines  its  existence  in  time  and  apace 
without  the  aid  of  anything  external;  the  propositions  of 
rationalistic  p8ychoI{^y  would  not  begin  with  the  concep- 
tion of  a  thinking  being,  but  with  a  reality,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  a  tbinldng  being  in  general  would  be  deduced  from 
the  mode  in  which  this  reality  is  cogitated,  after  everything 
empirical  had  been  abstracted ;  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

1 

/  fhink, 

2  8 

as  Subject,  as  simple  Subject, 

i 

as  idetilical  Subject, 

in  every  state  of  my  thought. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  determined  in  this  second 
proposition,  whether  I  can  exist  and  be  cogitated  only  as 
subject,  and  not  also  as  a  predicate  of  another  being,  the 
conception  of  a  subject  is  here  taken  in  a  merely  logical 
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and  it  remains  undetermined,  whether  substance  lal 
to  be  cogitated  under  the  conception  or  not.  But  in  the 
(bird  proposition,  the  absolute  unity  of  apperception — the 
simple  Sgo  in  the  representation  to  which  all  connection 
and  separation,  which  constitute  thought,  relate,  is  of  itself 
important;  even  although  it  preseuta  us  with  no  informatioD 
about  the  coualitutiou  or  aubaistencc  of  the  subject.  Apper- 
ception is  something  real,  and  the  aimpiicity  of  its  lature 
given  in  the  very  fact  of  its  possibility.  Now  in  space  therel 
is  nothing  real  that  is  nt  the  same  time  simple;  for  points, 
which  are  the  only  simple  things  in  space,  are  merely  limits, 
but  not  constituent  parts  of  space.  From  this  follows  the 
impossibility  of  a  degnitiou  on  the  basis  of  materialism  ol 
the  constitution  of  my  ^o  as  a  merely  thinking  subject.  4 
But,  beenuae  my  existence  is  considered  in  the  first  propo- f 
sition  as  given,  for  it  does  not  mean,  "Every  thinking  being  1 
exists"  (for  this  would  be  predicating  of  them  absolute  neces- 
Bity),  but  only,  "/  ej^iat  thinking";  the  proposition  is  quite 
empirical,  and  contains  the  determinability  of  my  existence 
merely  in  relation  to  my  representations  in  time.  But  as  I 
require  for  this  purpose  something  that  is  permanent,  such 
asifl  not  given  in  internal  intuition;  the  mode  of  my  exist- 
ence, whether  as  substance  or  as  accident,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  means  of  this  simple  self-consciousness.  Thus,  if 
materialism  is  inadequate  to  explain  the  mode  in  which  I 
exist,  spiritualism  is  likewise  as  insufficient;  and  the  con- 
clusion ia,  that  we  are  utterly  unable  to  attain  to  any  knowl- 
edge of  (he  constitution  of  the  soul,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
possibility  of  its  existence  apart  from  external  objects. 

And,  indeed,  how  should  it  be  possible,  merely  by  the 
aid  of  the  unity  of  consciousness — which  we  cognize  only 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  possibility  of 
experience — to  pass  the  bounds  of  experience  (our  exist- 
ence in  this  life);  and  to  extend  oar  cognition  to  the  nature 
of  all  thinking  beings  by  meana  of  the  empirical — but  in 
relation  to  every  sort  of  intuition,  perfectly  undetermined 
opositioD,  "I  think"  7 


& 
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There  does  hot  then  exist  aay  rational  pqrohologf  H  a 
doelrine  famishing  any  addition  to  oar  knovlfldge  ol  cor- 
selves.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  dtBc^tint,  wfaieh  aeli  im- 
pasaahle  limits  to  speoalatire  reason  in  this  v^on  d  tboughl, 
to  prevent  it,  on  the  one  hand,  from  throwing  itnU  into  the 
arms  of  a  soalless  materialism,  and,  on  the  other,  frosn  losii^ 
itself  in  the  mazes  of  a  baselees  spiritualism.  It  ti 
to  consider  this  refusal  of  onr  reason  to  give  any  satii 
ansver  to  questions  which  reach  bejond  the  limits  of  tlds 
our  human  life,  as  a  hint  to  abandon  fruitless  specnlatioB; 
and  to  direct,  to  a  practical  Qse,  our  knowledge  of  oaradTss 
— which,  although  applicable  only  to  objects  of  e^teiienoe, 
receivee  its  priaciples  from  a  higher  source,  and  regiilatea  its 
procedure  as  if  our  destiny  reached  far  beyond  the  bonndft- 
ries  of  experience  and  life. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident-  that  rational  peychology  has 
its  origin  in  a  mere  misunderstanding.  The  unity  of  con- 
sciousness, which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  categories,  is 
considered  to  be  au  intuition  of  the  subject  as  an  object; 
and  the  category  of  substance  is  applied  to  the  intuition. 
But  this  unity  is  nothing  more  than  the  unity  in  thought,  by 
which  no  object  is  given;  to  which  therefore  the  cat^ory 
of  snbstance^which  always  presupposes  a  given  intuition 
— cannot  be  applied.  Consequently,  the  subject  cannot  'be 
cognized.  The  subject  of  the  categories  cannot,  therefore, 
for  the  very  reason  that  it  cogitates  these,  frame  any  con- 
ception of  itself  as  an  object  of  the  categories;  for,  to  cogi- 
tate these,  it  must  lay  at  the  foundation  its  own  pore  self- 
consciousness — tiie  very  thing  that  it  wishes  to  explain  and 
describe.  In  like  manner,  the  subject,  in  which  the  repre- 
sentation of  time  hss  its  basis,  cannot  determine,  for  this 
very  reason,  its  own  existence  in  time.  Mow,  if  the  lattor 
is  impossible,  the  former,  as  an  attempt  to  determine  itself 
by  means  of  the  categories  as  a  thinking  being  in  general, 
is  no  less  so.' 

\otl  jnnetMom,  ami 
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Thofi,  then,  appears  the  vanity  of  the  hope  of  eetablish- 
ing  a  cognition  which  ia  to  extend  its  rule  beyond  the  limits 
of  experience — a  cognition  which  is  one  of  the  highest  inter- 
est.-? of  humanity;  and  thaa  is  proved  the  futility  o{  the  at- 
tempt of  speculative  philosophy  in  this  region  of  thought. 
But,  in  this  interest  of  thought,  the  severity  of  criticism  has 
rendered  to  reason  a  not  unimportant  service,  by  the  demon- 
Gtration  of  the  impossibility  of  making  any  dogmatical  af- 
firmation concerning  an  object  of  experience  beyond  the 
houndAries  of  experience.  She  has  thus  fortified  reason 
agiUDst  all  affirmations  of  the  contrary.  Now,  this  can  be 
accomplished  in  only  two  ways.  Either  our  proposition 
must  be  proved  ajKidictically;  or,  if  this  is  unsuccessful, 
the  sources  of  this  inability  must  be  sought  for,  and  if  these 
are  discovered  to  exist  in  the  natural  and  necessary  limita- 
tion of  our  reason,  our  opponents  must  submit  to  the  same 
law  of  renunciation,  and  refrain  from  advancing  claims  to 
dogmatic  assertion. 

But  the  right,  say  rather  the  necessity  to  admit  a  future 


ail 

.be  cottBid- 

ored'as'an  infereace  from  tlie  propoaitloD,  "I  think,"  u  Dei  Cartes  luiuDtained 
— bec&uge  in  Uiis  rase  the  m^or  premise,  "Everything,  which  tfaialra,  eiielB," 
eaust  precede — but.  the  Cwo  propo^tioos  ore  idenlji»l.  The  proposition,  "I 
think,  exproasea  au  utiileWnniuad  ompiiical  iotuition,  that  is,  percepliau* 
(proving  CODsequcDtly  thai  Bensatioo,  which  muBl  beloDg  to  Beasibilil;,  lies  at 
the  fouodaiion  of  this  propoBition) ;  but  it  precedes  eiperieace,  whose  prorinoe 
it  la  to  delerTDine  an  object  of  perceptioa  bj  meaiia  ot  the  categories  in  relation 
to  time;  and  eiidleu(«  in  this  propoeition  is  not  a  oategorj,  as  It  does  not  applj 
to  an  undetennined  given  object,  but  onlj  to  one  of  which  we  have  a  conception, 
and  about  wiucli  we  wish  id  know  whether  it  does  or  does  Dot  oxiat,  out  of,  and 
apart  from  Ehia  conception.  An  tiudetennined  perception  aig:nifieB  here  merelf 
■omething  real  that  hai!  been  given,  out;,  however,  to  thought  in  general — but 
not  aa  a  phenomenon,  nor  as  a  tliini^  in  itaoU  (noumenon),  but  onl;  as  something 
that  reallf  eiisls,  and  is  deaigiiHled  as  such  in  (he  proposIUoD,  "I  think. "  For 
II  must  be  remarked  that,  when  I  call  the  propoaldon,  "t  Ihink,"  an  empirical 
proposltioa.  I  do  not  therohj  mean  that  the  Ego  in  tlie  propoHitioo  is  an  omplr- 
ieal  t«;H«SBntation:  on  the  eontrary,  It  ia  purely  inlellectual,  becanse  it  beldhga 
to  tlioDgbt  in  i^neral.  But  without  iiDoie  empirical  representation,  which  pre- 
•ants  to  the  mind  rnateria!  for  thought,  the  mentaJ  act,  "I  Ihink."  wouM  not 
take  place:  and  the  etnpirical  is  only  the  conditloQ  of  (ha  appUcUlon  or  employ' 
ment  ot  the  pure  iutellectual  faculty. 
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life,  ii^on  priseiplos  of  tiw  prwtfotl  mnjamod  iritfi  the 
speenlatiye  use  of  retsoii,  lits  IO0I  nothiag  by  tUs  Mii«ia» 
tion;  for  the  mersly  speeulBliTe  proof  hM  iievar  bad  any 
inflaenoe  apon  the  oommoa  rewKNi  of  men.  J%  stmdfl  upon 
the  point  6t  a  hair,  so  that  eyen  the  aohook  haye  h&em  lAk 
to  preaenre  it  from  &iliiig  only  by  iooeaaavtly  ^»i-— iySpg  il 
and  spinning  it  like  a  top;  and  erven  in  their  ejrea  il  hit 
never  been  able  to  pieaent  any  aaf e  foundation  for  the  »ae- 
tion  of  a  theory.  The  proofs  which  have  been  eamst 
among  men,  preeerre  their  value  undiminished;  nay,  istfwr 
gain  in  clearness  and  unsophisticated  power,  by  the  lejee- 
tion  of  the  dogmatical  assumptions  of  qpeoulative  reaaoa. 
For  reason  is  thus  confined  within  her  own  peculiar  provinee 
— ^the  arrangement  of  ends  or  aims,  which  is  at  tiM  sama 
time  the  arrangement  of  nature;  and,  as  a  practical  faculty, 
without  limiting  itself  to  the  latter,  it  is  jostifled  in  extend- 
ing the  former,  and  with  it  our  own  existence,  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  experience  and  life.  If  we  turn  our  attentioo 
to  the  analogy  of  (he  nature  of  living  beings  in  this  world, 
in  the  consideration  of  which  reason  is  obliged  to  accept  as  a 
principle,  that  no  organ,  no  faculty,  no  appetite  is  useless, 
and  that  nothing  is  superflaous,  nothing  disproportionate  to 
its  use,  nothing  unsuited  to  its  end;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, everything  is  perfectly  conformed  to  its  destination 
in  lifo^we  shall  find  that  man,  who  alone  is  the  final  end 
and  aim  of  this  order,  is  still  the  only  animal  that  seems  to 
be  excepted  from  it  For  his  natural  gifts,  not  merely  as 
regards  the  talents  and  motives  that  may  incite  him  to  em- 
ploy them,  but  especially  the  moral  law  in  him,  stretch 
so  far  beyond  all  mere  earthly  utility  and  advantage,  that 
he  feels  himself  bound  to  prize  the  mere  consciousness  of 
probity,  apart  from  all  advantageous  consequenoes-^eveD 
the  shadowy  gift  of  posthumous  fame— above  everything; 
and  he  is  oonadaua  fk  an  inward  call  to  conatitate  himaelf, 
by  hia  conduct  in  this  world— without  reigard  to  mere  sub- 
lunary interests— the  citizen  of  a  better.  This  nrigblyi  ine- 
BJBtible  proof — accompanied  by  an  ever-increasing  knowledge 
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of  the  conformability  to  a  purpose  in  everythiDg  we  see 
around  as,  hy  the  conviction  of  the  boundless  immeasity 
of  creation,  by  the  consciousness  of  a  certain  ilLlmitableuess 
in  the  possible  extension  of  our  knowleilge,  and  by  a  desire 
commenaurate  therewith — remains  to  humanity,  even  after 
the  theoretical  cognition  of  ourselves  has  failed  to  establish 
the  aecessity  of  an  existence  after  death. 

Conclusion  of  the    Solution    of  the  Psycholo'jical  Parnloijism 

The  dialectical  illusion  in  rational  psychology  arises  from 
our  confounding  an  idea  of  reason  (of  a  pure  intelligence) 
with  the  conception— iu  every  respect  undetermined — of  a 
thinkiDg  being  in  general.  I  cogitate  myself  in  behalf  of 
a  possible  experience,  at  the  same  time  making  abstraction 
of  all  actual  experience;  and  infer  therefrom  that  I  can  be 
con^ioas  of  myself  apart  from  experience  and  its  empirical 
conditions.  I  consequently  confound  the  possible  abstrac- 
tion of  my  empirically  determined  existence  with  the  sup- 
posed consciousness  of  a  possible  separate  existence  of  my 
thinking  self;  and  I  believe  that  I  cognize  what  is  substan- 
tial in  myself  as  a  transcendental  subject,  when  I  have  noth- 
ing more  in  thought  than  the  unity  of  consciousness,  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all  determination  of  cognition. 

The  task  of  explaining  the  community  of  the  aoul  with 
the  body  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  psychology  of 
which  we  are  here  speaking;  because  it  proposes  to  prove 
the  personality  of  the  soul  apart  from  this  communion  (after 
death),  and  is  therefore  transcendent  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  although  occupying  itself  with  an  object  of  experi- 
ence— only  in  so  far,  however,  as  it  ceases  to  be  an  object 
of  experience.  But  a  sufficient  answer  may  be  found  to  the 
question  in  our  system.  The  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  task  consists,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  presup- 
iioscd  heterogeneity  of  the  object  of  the  internal  sense  (the 
eont)  and  the  objects  of  the  external  senses;  inasmuch  as 
the  lormal  condition  of  the  intuition  of  the  one  is  t.\ai«,  ^itA 
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olthatof  the  other  sfMoe  also.  Bat  if  we  oonnder  that  Inlk 
kinds  of  objects  do  not  differ  internally,  bnt  on! j  ia  ao  fv 
as  the  one  appears  externally  to  the  ether— ecHiaeqiiaBtty, 
that  what  lies  at  the  basis  of  phenomena,  as  a  thing  m  itsil^ 
may  not  be  heterogeneous;  this  difficulty  disappean.  Then 
then  remains  no  other  difficulty  than  is  to  be  found  in  tibe 
question — how  a  community  of  substances  is  posaifale;  a 
question  which  lies  out  of  the  region  of  psjrchology,  and 
which  the  reader,  after  what  in  our  Analytic  has  been  said 
of  primitive  forces  and  faculties,  will  easily  judge  to  be  abo 
1>eyond  the  region  of  human  cc^nition.  ^ 

Qrnrral  Remark 
On   the   Transition  from  Rational  Psychology  to  Chmnolojy 

The  proposition  *4  think/'  or,  '*I  exist  thinking,'*  is 
an  empirical  proposition.  But  such  a  proposition  must  be 
based  on  empirical  intuition,  and  the  object  cogitated  as  a 
phenomenon ;  and  thus  our  theory  appears  to  maintain  that 
the  soul,  even  in  thought,  is  merely  a  phenomenon;  and 
in  this  way  our  consciousness  itself,  in  fact,  abuts  upctt 
nothing. 

Thought,  per  «e,  is  merely  the  purely  spontaneous  logical 
function  which  operates  to  connect  the  manifold  of  a  possi- 
ble intuition ;  and  it  does  not  represent  the  subject  of  con- 
sciousness as  a  phenomenon — for  this  reason  alone,  that  it 
pays  no  attention  to  the  question  whether  the  mode  of 
intuiting  it  is  sensuous  or  intellectual.  I  therefore  do  not 
represent  myself  in  thought  either  as  I  am,  or  as  I  appear 
to  myself ;  I  merely  cogitate  myself  as  an  object  in  general, 
of  the  mode  of  intuiting  which  I  make  abstraction.  When 
I  represent  myself  as  the  subject  of  thought,  or  as  the  ground 
of  thought,  these  modes  of  representation  are  not  related  to 
the  categories  of  substance  or  of  cause;  for  these  are  func- 
tions of  thought  applicable  only  to  our  sensuous  intuition. 
The  application  of  these  categories  to  the  Bgo  wouk^  how- 
ever, be  necessary,  if  I  wished  to  make  mysdf  an  object  of 
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knowledge.  But  I  wish  to  be  conecious  of  niyaeU  only  as 
thinking;  in  what  mode  my  Self  is  given  in  intuition,  I 
do  not  consider,  and  it  may  be  that  I,  who  think,  am  a  pbe- 
nomeuon — although  not  in  so  far  as  I  am  a  thinking  being; 
but  in  the  conaciousness  of  myself  in  mere  thought  I  am 
a  being,  though  this  consciousness  does  not  present  to  me 
any  property  of  this  being  as  material  for  thought. 

But  the  proposition  "I  think,"  in  so  far  aa  it  declares, 
"lexiat  thinking,"  is  not  the  mere  representation  of  a  logi- 
cal function.  It  determines  the  subject  {which  is  in  this 
case  an  object  also)  in  relation  to  existence;  and  it  cannot 
be  given  without  the  aid  of  the  internal  sense,  whose  intui- 
tion presents  to  us  an  object,  not  aa  a  thing  in  itself,  but 
always  as  a  phenomenon.  In  this  proposition  there  is  there- 
fore something  more  to  be  found  than  the  mere  spontaneity 
of  thought;  there  is  also  the  receptivity  of  intuition,  that  is, 
my  thought  of  myself  applied  to  the  empirical  intuition 
of  myself.  Now,  in  this  intuition  the  thinking  self  must 
seek  the  conditions  of  the  employment  of  its  logical  func- 
tions as  categories  of  substance,  cause,  and  so  forth ;  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  itself  as  an  object 
in  itself  by  means  of  the  representation  /,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  mode  of  its  existence,  that  is,  of 
cognizing  itself  as  noumenon.  But  this  is  impossible,  for 
the  internal  empirical  intuition  is  sensuous,  and  presents  us 
with  nothing  but  phenomenal  duta,  which  do  not  assist  the 
object  of  pure  consciousness  in  its  attempt  to  cognize  itself 
as  a  separate  existence,  but  are  useful  only  as  contributions 
to  experience. 

But,  let  it  be  granted  that  we  could  discover,  not  in 
experience,  but  in  certain  firmly-establishetl  o  priori  laws 
of  the  DSC  of  pure  reason — laws  relating  to  our  existence, 
aathority  to  consider  ourselves  as  legislating  a  priori  in 
relation  to  our  own  existence  and  as  determining  this  exist- 
ence; we  should,  on  this  supposition,  finJ  ourselves  pos- 
sessed of  a  spontaneity,  by  which  our  actual  existence 
would  be  determinable,  without  the  aid  of  the  conditions 
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of  enipirioal  intiritMm.  We  slionld  dio  boufcia  mmam^  -tfuil 
in  the  conaoioiumesB  of  oar  exuitaiiee  thf&nmm  wsLrn frM 
oontenty  wliioii  iroiiM  #er?e  Id  dotaranne^wmm  viirtniei 
—an  Qzisleiioe  onfy  snumooriy  dotorminiblo  MlAlifoIyi 
however,  to  a  certain  internal  faonlty  is  reiatioii  to  «a 
intelligible  world. 

Bat  this  woald  not  give  ihe  leai^  help  to  the  attempts  ef 
rational  peyohology.  For  thie  wonderful  iaeal^y  irhidi  the 
o^mBcioasnesB  of  the  moral  law  in  me  re^ealii  would  prmoat 
me  ¥rith  >t  principle  of  the  determination  of  my  own  >esDrt- 
ence  which  is  purely  intelleotual — ^but  by  what  precKeateef 
^  By  none  other  than  those  which  are  given  in  senBuoua  intui* 

tion.  Thus  I  should  find  myself  in  the  same  poeition  in 
rational  psychology  which  I  formerly  oocupiedy  that  is  te 
say,  I  should  find  myself  still  in  need  of  sensuous  intuitiooB, 
in  order  to  give  significance  to  my  conceptions  of  aubstanoe 
and  cause,  by  means  of  which  alone  I  can  possess  a  knowl- 
edge of  myself:  but  these  intuitions  can  never  raise  me 
above  the  sphere  of  experience.  I  should  be  justified,  how- 
ever, in  applying  these  conceptions,  in  regard  to  their  prac- 
tical use,  which  is  always  directed  to  objects  of  experience- 
in  conformity  with  their  analogical  significance  when  em- 
ployed theoretically — to  freedom  and  its  subject/  At  the 
same  time,  I  should  understand  by  them  merely  the  logical 
functions  of  subject  and  predicate,  of  principle  and  conse- 
quence, in  conformity  with  which  all  actions  are  so  dete^ 
mined,  that  they  are  capable  of  being  explained  along  with 
the  laws  of  nature,  conformably  to  the  categories  of  sub- 
stance and  cause,  although  they  originate  from  a  very 
different  principle.  We  have  made  these  observations  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  against  misunderstanding,  to  which 
the  doctrine  of  our  intuition  of  self  as  a  phenomenon  is 
exposed.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  perceive  their  utility 
in  the  sequel. 

»  The  Ego.— JV. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE   ANTINOMY   OF   PURE   REASON 

ffe  showed  in  tbe  introduction  to  this  part  of  oar  work, 
that  all  tranBcendental  illusion  of  pure  reason  arose  from 
^alectioal  arguments,  the  Bcbema  of  whtcb  logic  gives  ua  in 
ita  three  formal  species  of  syllogisms — just  as  the  categories 
find  their  logical  Bchetna  in  the  four  functions  of  all  judg- 
ments. The  first  kind  of  these  sophistical  argaments  related 
to  the  nnconditioned  unity  of  the  eubjeclive  conditions  of  all 
representations  in  general  (of  the  subject  or  scul),  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  categorical  syllogisms,  the  major  of 
which,  as  the  principle,  enounces  the  relation  of  a  predicate 
to  a  snbject.  The  second  Idnd  of  dialectical  argnment  will 
therefore  be  concerned,  following  the  analogy  wiUi  hypo- 
Ihttical  syllogisms,  with  the  unconditioned  anity  of  the 
objective  conditions  in  the  phenomenon;  and,  in  this  way, 
the  theme  of  the  third  kind  to  be  treated  of  in  the  following 
chapter,  will  be  the  unconditioned  unity  of  the  objective 
conditions  of  the  possibility  of  objects  in  general.  I 

But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  transcendental 
paralogism  produced  in  the  mmd  only  a  one-sided  illusion, 
in  regard  to  the  idea  of  the  subject  of  our  thought;  and  the 
conceptions  of  reason  gave  no  ground  to  maintain  the  con- 
trary proposition.  The  advantage  is  completely  on  the  side 
of  Pneamatism;  althongh  this  theory  itself  passes  into 
nanght,  in  the  crucible  of  pare  reason. 

Very  different  is  the  case,  when  we  apply  reason  to  the 
oljeetive  syndtesU  of  phenomena.  Here,  certainly,  reason 
establishes,  with  much  plausibility,  its  principle  of  uncon- 
ditioned unity;  bat  it  very  soon  falls  into  such  oontisdic- 
tions,  that  it  it;  compelled,  in  relation  to  cosmology,  to 
faaoonoe  its  pretensions. 
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For  here  a  new  phenomenon  of  human  reason  meeta 
a  perfectly  natural  antithetic,  which  does  not  require  to  be 
sought  for  by  subtle  sophistry,  but  into  which  reason  of 
itself  unavoidably  falls.  It  is  thereby  preserved,  to  be  sure, 
from  the  slumber  of  a  fancied  conviction — which  a  merely 
one-sided  illusion  produces;  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  com- 
pelled, either,  on  the  one  hand,  to  abandon  itself  to  a  de- 
spairing scepticism,  or,  on  the  other,  to  assume  a  dogmatical 
confidence  and  obstinate  persistence  in  certain  assertions, 
without  granting  a  fair  hearing  to  the  other  side  of  the  ques* 
tion.  Either  is  the  death  of  a  sound  philosophy,  althoogh 
the  former  might  perhaps  deserve  the  titie  of  the  Euthanasia 
of  pure  reason. 

Before  entering  this  region  of  discord  and  confusion, 
which  the  coDflict  of  the  laws  of  pure  reason  (antinomy) 
produces,  we  shall  present  the  reader  with  some  considera- 
tions, in  explanation  and  justification  of  the  method  we 
intend  to  follow  in  our  treatment  of  this  subject.  I  term  all 
transcendental  ideas,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  absolute 
totality  in  the  synthesis  of  phenomena,  cosmical  conceptions; 
partly  on  account  of  this  unconditioned  totality,  on  which 
the  conception  of  the  world-whole  is  based — a  conception 
which  is  itself  an  idea — partly  because  they  relate  solely  to 
the  synthesis  of  phenomena — the  empirical  synthesis;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  absolute  totality  in  the  synthesis  of  the 
conditions  of  all  possible  things  gives  rise  to  an  ideal  of  pure 
reason,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the  cosmical  conception, 
although  it  stands  in  relation  with  it.  Hence,  as  the  paralo- 
gisms of  pure  reason  laid  the  foundation  for  a  dialectical 
psychology,  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason  will  present  us 
with  the  transcendental  principles  of  a  pretended  pure 
(rational)  cosmology — not,  however,  to  declare  it  valid  and 
to  appropriate  it,  but — as  the  very  term  of  a  conflict  of  reason 
sufficiently  indicates,  to  present  it  as  an  idea  which  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  phenomena  and  experience. 
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THE  ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON 
Section  First 
System  of  Cosmohgkal  Ideas 
That  ve  may  be  able  to  emimerate  with  systematic  pre- 
cision those  ideas  according  to  a  principle,  we  must  remark, 
in  Ihejiret  place,  that  it  is  from  the  understanding  alone  that 
pure  and  transceodental  conceptions  take  their  origin;  that 
the  reason  does  not  properly  give  birth  to  any  conception, 
but  only  frees  the  conception  of  the  understanding  from  tbe 
unavoidable  limitation  of  a  possible  experience,  and  thus 
endeavors  to  raise  it  above  the  empirical,  though  it  must 
still  be  in  connection  with  it.  This  happens  from  the  fact, 
that  for  a  given  conditioned,  reason  demands  aVisoIute  total- 
ity oQ  the  side  of  the  conditions  (to  which  the  nnderBtand- 
ing  submits  "all  phenomena),  and  thus  makes  of  the  category 
a  transcendental  idea.  This  it  does  that  it  may  be  able  to 
give  absolute  completeness  to  the  empirical  synthesis,  by 
continuing  it  to  the  unconditioned  (which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  experience,  but  only  in  the  idea).  Keason  requires  this 
according  to  the  principle,  If  the  conditioned  is  given,  the 
tokote  of  the  conditions,  and  consequently  tlte  absolutely  wncon- 
ditioned,  is  also  given,  whereby  alone  the  former  was  possible. 
First,  then,  the  transcendental  ideas  are  properly  nothing 
bat  categories  elevated  to  the  unconditioned;  and  they  may 
be  arranged  in  a  table  according  to  the  titles  of  the  latter. 
Bat,  secoruUy,  all  the  categories  are  not  available  for  this 
purpose,  but  only  those  in  which  the  synthesis  constitntes  a 
series— of  conditions  sobordinated  to,  not  co-ordinated  with, 
each  other.  Absolute  totality  is  required  of  reason  only  in 
so  far  as  oonoems  the  ascending  series  of  the  conditions  of  a 
conditioned;  not,  consequently,  when  the  question  relates 
to  the  descending  series  of  oonsequenoea,  or  to  the  o^re- 
gate  of  the  oo-ordinated  conditions  of  these  consequences. 
For,  ID  relation  to  a  given  conditioned,  0OTi(l\^t>x^««t« '^t«- 
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sapposed  and  considered  to  be  given  along  with  it  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  consequences  do  not  render  possible  their 
conditions,  bat  rather  presuppose  them — in  the  oonsidera- 
tioD  of  the  procession  of  consequences  (or  in  the  descent 
from  the  given  condition  to  the  conditioned),  we  may  be 
quite  unconcerned  whether  the  series  ceases  or  not;  and 
their  totality  is  not  a  necessary  demand  of  reason. 

Thus  we  cogitate— and  necessarily — a  given  time  com- 
pletely elapsed  up  to  a  given  moment,  although  that  time  is 
not  determinable  by  us.  But  as  r^;ards  time  future,  which 
is  not  the  condition  of  arriving  at  the  present,  in  order  to 
conceive  it;  it  is  quite  indifferent  whether  we  oonsider 
future  time  as  ceasing  at  some  point,  or  as  prolonging  itself 
to  infinity.  Take,  for  example,  the  series  m,  n,  o,  in  which 
n  is  given  as  conditioned  in  relation  to  m,  but  at  the  same 
time  as  the  condition  of  o,  and  let  the  series  proceed  upward 
from  the  conditioned  n  to  m  {I,  k^  t,  etc.),  and  also  down- 
ward from  the  condition  n  to  the  conditioned  o  (p,  j,  r, 
etc.) — I  must  presuppose  the  former  series,  to'  be  able  to 
consider  n  as  given,  and  n  is  according  to  reason  (the  totality 
of  conditions)  possible  only  by  means  of  that  series.  Bat 
its  possibility  does  not  rest  on  the  following  series  o,  p,  j,  r, 
which  for  this  reason  cannot  be  regarded  as  given,  but  only 
as  capable  of  being  given  {dahilis), 

I  shall  term  the  synthesis  of  the  series  on  the  side  of  tbe 
conditions — from  that  nearest  to  the  given  phenomenon  up 
to  the  more  remote — regressive;  that  which  proceeds  on  the 
side  of  the  conditioned,  from  the  immediate  consequence  to 
the  more  remote,  I  shall  call  the  progressive  synthesis.  The 
former  proceeds  in  antecedentia^  the  latter  in  conaequenlia, 
Tbe  cosmological  ideas  are  therefore  occupied  with  the 
totality  of  the  regressive  synthesis,  and  proceed  in  ante- 
cedentia,  not  in  consejtientia.  When  the  latter  takes  place,  it 
is  an  arbitrary  and  not  a  necessary  problem  of  pure  reason; 
for  we  require,  for  the  complete  understanding  of  what  is 
given  in  a  phenomenon,  not  the  consequences  which  bqc* 
ceed,  but  tbe  grounds  or  principles  which  precede. 
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In  order  to  conHtract  the  table  of  ideas  in  correspondence 
with  the  table  of  categories,  we  take  first  the  two  primitive 
^uantu  of  all  our  intuition,  time  and  space.  Time  ie  in  itself 
A  aeries  (and  the  formal  condition  of  all  Beries),  and  hence, 
in  relation  to  a  giveit  present,  we  mnst  distingnish  a  priori  in 
it  the  anlecedeiitia  as  conditions  (time  pat^t)  from  the  von- 
sequcnlia  (time  future).  ConBequently,  the  transcendental 
idea  of  the  absolute  totality  of  the  series  of  the  condi- 
tions of  a  given  conditioned,  relates  merely  to  all  past  time. 
According  to  the  idea  of  reason,  the  whole  past  time,  as  the 
condition  of  the  given  moment,  is  neceagarilj  cogitated  as 
given.  But  as  regards  space,  there  exists  in  it  no  distinc- 
tion between  progressus  and  regreeaus;  for  it  is  an  aggregate 
and  not  a  series — its  parts  existing  together  at  the  same 
time.  I  can  consider  a  given  point  of  time  in  relation  to 
past  time  only  as  conditioned,  beoanse  this  given  moment 
comes  into  existence  only  through  the  past  time — or  rather 
through  the  passing  of  the  preceding  time.  But  as  the  parte 
of  space  are  not  subordinated,  but  co-ordinated  to  each 
other,  one  part  cannot  be  the  condition  of  the  possibility 
of  the  other:  antl  space  is  not  in  itself,  like  time,  a  series. 
But  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold  parts  of  space — (the  syn- 
thesis whereby  we  iipprehend  space) — is  nevertheless  sac- 
oessive;  it  takes  place,  therefore,  in  time,  and  contains  a 
series.  And  aa  in  this  series  of  aggregated  spaces  (for  ex- 
ample, the  feet  in  a  rood),  beginning  with  a  given  portion  of 
space,  tbosf  which  continue  to  be  annexed  form  the  condi- 
tion of  QiM  limits  of  the  former — the  measurement  of  a  apace 
must  also  be  regarded  as  a  synthesis  of  the  series  of  the 
conditions  of  a  given  conditioned.  It  differs,  however,  in 
this  respect  from  that  of  time,  that  the  side  of  the  condi- 
tioned is  not  in  itself  distinguishiibte  from  the  aide  of  the 
oondition;  and,  consequently,  regresaus  and  progressus  in 
space  seem  to  be  identical.  But,  inasmuch  as  one  part  of 
space  is  not  given,  but  only  limited,  by  and  through  another, 
we  mast  also  consider  every  limited  space  as  conditioned, 
BO  far  as  it  presupposes  some  other  space  oa  the  couix^'aQ. 


I 


,n  other,     ^^M 
ined,  ill    ^^H 
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its  limitation,  and  so  on.  As  regards  limitationy  tharefMe, 
oar  procedure  in  space  is  also  a  regrtasus^  and  the  transoen* 
dental  idea  of  the  absolute  totality  of  the  synthesis  in  a 
series  of  conditions  applies  to  space  also ;  and  I  am  entitled 
to  demand  the  absolute  totality  of  the  phenomenal  synthesis 
in  space  as  well  as  in  time.  W  hether  my  demand  can  be 
satisfied,  is  a  question  to  be  answered  in  the  sequel. 

Secondly  J  the  real  in  space — that  is,  matter,  is  oonditioned. 
Its  internal  conditions  are  its  parts,  and  the  parts  of  parts  its 
remote  conditions ;  so  that  in  this  case  we  find  a  regreosiYe 
synthesis,  the  absolute  totality  of  which  is  a  denumd  of 
reason.  But  this  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  a 
complete  division  of  parts,  whereby  the  real  in  matter  be- 
comes either  nothing  or  that  which  is  not  matter,  that  is  to 
say,  the  simple.'  Consequently  we  find  here  also  a^  series 
of  conditions  and  a  progress  to  the  unconditioned. 

Thirdly^  as  regards  the  categories  of  a  real  relation  be- 
tween phenomena,  the  category  of  substance  and  its  accidents 
is  not  suitable  for  the  formation  of  a  transcendental  idea; 
that  is  to  say,  reason  has  no  ground,  in  regard  to  it,  to  pro- 
ceed regressively  with  conditions.  For  accidents  (in  so  far 
as  they  inhere  in  a  substance)  are  co-ordinated  with  each 
other,  and  do  not  constitute  a  series.  And,  in  relation  to 
substance,  they  are  not  properly  subordinated  to  it,  but  are 
the  mode  of  existence  of  the  substance  itself.  The  concep- 
tion of  the  substantial  might  nevertheless  seem  to  be  an  idea 
of  the  transcendental  reason.  But,  as  this  signifies  nothing 
more  than  the  conception  of  an  object  in  general,  which 
subsists  in  so  far  as  we  cogitate  in  it  merely  a  transcendental 
subject  without  any  predicates;  and  as  the  question  here  is 
of  an  unconditioned  in  the  series  of  phenomena — it  is  clear 
that  the  substantial  can  form  no  member  thereof.  The  same 
holds  good  of  substances  in  community,  which  are  mere 
aggregates,  and  do  not  form  a  series.  For  they  are  not  sub- 
ordinated to  each  other  as  conditions  of  the  possibility  of 
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h  Other;  which,  however,  may  be  affirmed  of  spaces,  the 

ImitB  of   which   are   never  determined  in  themselves,   but 

ilways  by  some  other  space.     It  is,  therefore,  only  in  ihc 

.t^ory  of  causnlity  Chat  we  cau  liad  a  series  of  causes  to 

givea   effect,  and    in  which   we  ascend   from  the  latter, 

I  the  conditioned,  to  the  former  as  the  conditions,  and  tlitis 

the  question  of  reason. 

Fourthly,  the  conceptions  of  Xhe poasibU,  ih&aclual,  and  the 

tecfisary  do  not  conduct  ua  to  any  series — excepting  only  in 

far  as  the  contingent  in  existence  must  always  be  regarded 

conditioned,  and  as  indicating,  according  to  a  Inw  of  the 

inderstanding,   a   condition,    under   which   it   is   necessary 

rise  to  a  higher,  till,  in  the  totality  of  the  series,  reason 

trrives  at  unconditioned  necessity. 

There   are,   accordingly,   only  four  coemologic&l   ideas, 

irresponding  with  the  four  titles  of  the  categories.     For  we 

,0  select  only  such  as  necessarily  furnish  us  with  a  series 

b  the  synthesis  of  the  manifold. 

1 

T/te  absolute  Completeness 

of  the 

Composition  

of  the  given  totality  of  all  phenomena. 


Uto  absolute  Completeness  7%e  absolute  CompUtenest 

of  the  of  the 

Division  Origination 

o/a  given  totality  of  a  phentmmon. 

\n  a  phenomenon. 

The  absolute  Oompleteneas 
oftlie  Dependence  of  the  Existence 
of  what  is  changeiMe  in  a  phenomenon. 

We  must  here  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  idea 
w  absolute  totality  relates  to  nothing  but  the  exposition  of 
H^nomfna,  and  therefore  not  to  the  pare  conception  of  a 
■otality  of  thlnga.     Phenomena  are  here,  therefore,  regarded 
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ae  given,  and  reason  requires  the  absolute  completeness  d 
the  conditions  of  their  jiosaibility,  in  so  far  as  these  ooadi- 
tions  constitute  a  seriee — consequently  aii  absolutely  (thu 
is,  in  every  respect)  complete  synthesis,  whereby  a  pb»- 
uomenon  can  be  explained  according  to  the  laws  ol  tbc 
understanding. 

Secondly,  it  is  properly  the  unconditioned  alone  thai 
reason  seeks  in  this  serially  and  regreasively  conducted  sya- 
thosia  of  conditions.  It  wishes,  to  speak  in  another  w^ 
to  attain  to  completeness  in  the  series  of  premises,  ao  a*  to 
render  it  anuecessary  to  presuppose  others.  This  tmeo»S' 
tianed  is  always  contained  in  the  ahsolule  totality  t^'  the  atria, 
when  we  endeavor  to  form  a  representation  of  it  in  (hooghL 
But  this  absolutely  complete  synthesis  is  itself  but  an  idea; 
for  it  ia  im]>ossible,  at  least  beforehand,  to  tnow  wbeths 
any  such  syntheais  is  possible  in  the  ca»e  of  phenomena 
When  we  represent  all  existence  in  thought  by  means  d 
pure  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  without  any  eoDifr 
tions  of  sensuous  intuition,  we  may  say  with  justice  tlal 
for  a  given  conditioned  the  whole  series  of  conditions  sub' 
ordinated  to  each  other  is  also  given;  for  the  former  is  oalj 
given  through  the  luttor.  But  we  find  in  the  case  of  pb» 
noraena  a  particular  limitation  of  the  mode  in  which  coii<S- 
tioQs  are  given,  that  is,  through  the  Buccessire  syntbesbof 
the  manifold  of  intuition,  which  must  be  complete  in  tbc 
regress.  Now  whether  thta  completeness  is  sensnoody  [m» 
aible,  is  a  problem.  But  the  idea  of  it  lies  iu  the  reason— be 
it  possible  or  impossible  to  connect  with  the  idea  kdeqnik 
empirical  conceptions.  Therefore,  as  in  the  abeolute  XaiiSxj 
of  the  regressive  synthesis  of  the  manifold  in  a  phenooMint 
{following  the  guidance  of  the  categories,  wlucb  represent  il 
as  a  series  of  conditions  to  a  given  conditioned)  the  odook- 
ditioned  is  necessarily  contained — it  being  still  left  a&SBCR- 
taioed  whether  and  how  this  totality  exists;  reason  ostsinl 
(roro  the  ide«  of  totali^,  although  ita  proper  aod  final  tarn  il 
the  utteonditiotted — of  the  whole  series,  or  of  r  part 

This  oneoDditioned  ma.^  be  <^o^tated — either  aa 
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Doly  in  the  entire  aeries,  all  the  members  of  which  therefore 
roald  be  without  exception  conditioned  and  only  the  totality 
ibsolutely  unconditioned — and  in  this  case  the  regressus  is 
called  inQnite;  or  the  absolutely  unconditioned  is  ouly  a  part 
of  the  series,  to  which  the  other  members  are  subordinated, 
but  which  is  not  itself  submitted  to  any  other  condition.' 
In  the  former  case  the  series  is  a  parte  priori  unlimited 
Kwitbont  beginning),  that  is,  infinite,  and  nevertheless  oom- 
|>letely  given.  But  the  regress  in  it  is  never  completed,  and 
can  only  be  called  jmtenliaily  infinite.  In  the  second  case 
ithere  exists  a  first  in  the  series.  This  first  is  called,  in  rela- 
tion to  past  time,  the  beginning  of  Ote  world;  in  relation  to 
l^ace,  the  limit  of  the  world;  in  relation  to  the  parts  of  a 
!ven  limited  whole,  the  simple  ;  in  relation  to  causes,  abso- 
tate  Bponlaneity  (hberty);  and  in  relation  to  the  existence 
of  changeable  things,  absolute  physical  iiecesaily. 

We  possess  two  expresaion.s,  tcarlil  and  nature,  which  are 
generally  interchanged.  The  first  denotes  the  mathematical 
total  of  all  phenomena  and  the  totality  of  their  synthesis — in 

progress  by  means  of  composition,  as  well  as  by  division. 
And  the  world  is  termed  nature,'  when  it  is  regarded  as  a 
dynamical  whole — when  our  attention  is  not  directed  to  the 
aggregation  in  apace  and  time,  for  the  purpose  of  cogitating 

s  a  quantity,  but  to  the  unity  in  the  existence  of  phenom- 
ena. In  this  case  the  condition  of  that  which  happens  is 
e&lled  a  cause;    the    unconditioned  causality  of   the  cause 


Tbe  Absoluie  totality  of  tbe  aeriea  of  coDditiona  to  \  givoii  conditionMt  \* 
alw^fs  ancondilianed:  because  bejond  in  there  eiiat  ao  other  cooditious,  on 
'l^ch  U  miglil  depend.  Bui  ihe  abwlute  loUUitj  of  «uch  a  series  ia  <m\j 
1  idea,  or  rather  h  problomalical  i^oDccptioD,  the  possibility  of  which  musl  be 
iTMtigaled — parllciilarly  iti  relation  to  tbe  mode  in  wliich  the  unconditioned. 
I  tbe  tranacendeDtal  idea  which  ia  the  real  eubject  of  bqiiiry.  may  be  con- 
iaiced  thereia. 

Nature,  understood  aJjeetivi  [/ormaliter),  signifles  the  comptei  of  the  de- 
ot  a  thing,  couDocted  according  lo  au  inlenuil  principle  of  causalitj. 
tbe  other  liand,  we  understand  by  nstiire,  tvbslanUve  ImalirialUeT},  thtt 
[•total  of  phenomena,  in  so  tar  as  they,  by  virtue  oE  an  inlemal  principle  of 
ality,  are  connected  with  each  other  tliroughout.  In  the  former  sense  we 
_.ik  of  tbe  nature  of  liquid  malter.  ot  Bie,  etc.,  and  employ  the  world  only 
ItcUvi;  while,  if  apeaking  ot  the  objects  of  nature,  we  hare  La  our  minda  the 
«  of  a  Biib*l>tiug  whole. 
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in  a  pheBcwionoQ  it  termed  Sbarty;  Hie  eoniiti— ei 
i8  called  in  a  more  iimited  tMse  a  aalmal  «a«se«  91m 
conditioned  in  exieleDoe  ie  termed  cealiiigwil^  aad  tte 
unconditioned  neoeisarj.  Tbe  vnoonditioined  miuumaj  d 
phenomena  may  be  called  nmtmnU  n§cemiif. 

The  ideas  which  we  are  at  pieeent  engaged  indieooflng 
I  have  called  oosmological  ideas;  parllj  beoaaae  bj  ik/b  tern 
world  is  nnderstood  tiie  entire  content  of  all  phenomenal  mi 
onr  ideas  are  direoled  solely  to  the  unconditioned 
phenomena;  partly  also,  beoanse  warld^  in  tiM 
dental  sense,  signifies  the  absolute  totality  ot  the  eonleBt 
of  existing  things,  and  we  are  directing  our  attention  otij 
to  the  completeness  of  tbe  synthesis — although,  properiy, 
only  in  regression.  In  r^rard  to  tiie  fact  that  tl^se  iAm 
are  all  transcendent,  and,  although  they  do  not  trensoenl 
phenomena  as  regards  their  mode,  but  are  concerned  solely 
with  the  world  of  sense  (and  not  with  nonmena),  neverthe- 
less carry  their  synthesis  to  a  degree  far  above  all  possible 
experience — it  still  seems  to  me  that  we  can,  with  perfect 
propriety,  designate  them  cosmical  conceptions.  As  regards 
the  distinction  between  the  mathematically  and  the  dynami- 
cally unconditioned  which  is  the  aim  of  the  regression  of 
the  synthesis,  I  should  call  the  two  former,  in  a  moie 
limited  signification,  cosmical  conceptions,  the  remaining 
two  transcendent  physical  conceptions.  This  distinction  doei 
not  at  present  seem  to  be  of  particular  importance,  but  ire  - 
shall  afterward  find  it  to  be  of  some  value. 

THE  ANTINOMY  OF  PURE   REASON 

Section  Second 

Antithetic  of  Pure  Reason 

Thetic  is  the  term  applied  to  every  collection  of  dog- 
matical propositions.  By  antithetic  I  do  not  understand 
dogmatical  assertions  of  the  opposite,  but  the  eelf  •cont^ldi^ 
tion  of  seemingly  dogmatical  cognitions  {Jihe^  cum  anii&al^ 
in  none  of  which  we  can  discover  any  decided  superiority. 
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Antithetic  is  not  therefore  occupied  with  one-sided  atate- 
gaents,  but  is  engaged  in  considering  the  contradictory  na- 
lore  of  the  general  cognitions  of  reason,  and  its  causea. 
Transcendental  antithetic  is  an  inveetigation  into  the  anti- 
nomy of  pure  reason,  its  causes  and  result.  If  we  employ 
pnr  reason  not  merely  in  the  application  of  .the  principles  of 
HikQ  understanding  to  objects  of  experience,  bat  venture  with 
ft  beyond  these  boundaries,  there  arise  certain  sophistical 
iropositions  or  theorems.  These  assertions  have  the  fol- 
owing  peculiarities:  They  can  find  neither  confirmation 
nor  confutation  in  expeiieuce;  and  each  is  in  itself  not 
Duly  self- consistent,  but  possesses  conditions  of  its  neoes- 
Bty  in  the  very  nature  of  reason — only  that,  unluckily,  there 
Bxist  just  as  valid  and  necessary  grounds  for  maintaining 
the  contrary-  proposition. 

The  questions  which  naturally  arise  in  the  conHideration 
Df  this  dialectic  of  pure  reason  are  therefore;  1st.  In  what 
propoaitions  is  pure  reason  unavoidably  subject  to  an  anti- 
nomy?    2d.    What  are  the  causes  of  this  antinomy?     3d,         ^^^ 
(Pbether  and  in  what  way  can  reason  free  itself  from  this        ^^H 
self-contradiction  ?  ^^H 

A  dialectical  proposition  or  theorem  of  pure  reason,  must,  ^^H 
Recording  to  what  has  been  said,  be  distinguishable  from  oil  ^^H 
lophistical  jiropositions,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  answer  ^^H 
to  an  arbitrary  question,  which  may  be  raised  at  the  mere  ^^H 
pleasure  of  any  person,  but  to  one  which  human  reason  must  ^^H 
lecessariiy  encounter  in  its  progress.  In  the  second  place,  a  ^^^| 
iialectical  proposition,  with  its  opposite,  does  not  cany  the  ^^^| 
appearance  of  a  merely  artificial  illusion,  which  disappears 
HB  soon  as  it  is  investigated,  but  a  natural  and  unavoidable 
illusion,  which,  even  when  we  are  no  longer  deceived  by  it,  ^^^ 
f  continues  to  mock  us,  and,  although  rendered  harmless,  can  ^^^| 
.    never  be  completely  removed.  ^^H 

I  This  dialectical  doctrine  will  not  relate  to  the  unity  of  ^^| 
Bttnderstanding  in  empirical  conceptions,  but  to  the  unity  ^^M 
Bof  reason  in  pure  ideas.  The  conditions  of  this  doctrine  are  ^H 
B— inasmuch  as  it  must,  ^is  a  synthesis  according  to  rules,  be  ^H 
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oonformalile  to  the  «ndmiteiiidiiig»  and  at  the 

the  abeol«tD  wiity  of  the  BjmtiketOB^  to  the 

if  it  18  adequate  to  the  miitjr  of  leaaon,  it  k  too  gnat  for 

the  nndentanding,  if  aeooirding  with  the  undewtandiiig,  it  ii 

too  amall  for  the  reason.    Henoe  ariaea  a  aratual  oppoflttiaa, 

whioh  oannot  be  ayoided^  do  what  we  wilL 

Theae  sophiatioal  aaaertioiui  of  dialeotie  open,  aa  it  wa^ 
a  battlefield,  where  that  aide  obtaina  the  viotory  whioh  hai 
been  permitted  to  mi^e  the  attack,  and  he  ia  oompeUed  to 
yield  who  has  been  unfortunately  obliged  to  atand  on  thB 
defenaiye.  And  hence,  champions  of  ability,  whether  oi 
the  right  or  on  the  wrong  aide,  are  certain  to  cany  away  the 
cro¥m  of  victory,  if  they  only  take  care  to  liave  the  right  to 
make  the  last  attack,  and  are  not  obliged  to  aoatain  another 
onset  from  their  opponent.  We  can  easily  beliere  that  this 
arena  has  been  often  trampled  by  the.  feet  of  combatants, 
that  many  victories  have  been  obtained  on  both  sides,  bat 
that  the  last  victory,  decisive  of  the  affair  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  was  won  by  him  who  fought  for  the  nglit, 
only  if  his  adversary  was  forbidden  to  continue  the  tourney. 
As  impartial  umpires,  we  must  lay  aside  entirely  the  con- 
sideration whether  the  combatants  are  fighting  for  the  right 
or  for  the  wrong  side,  for  the  true  or  for  the  false,  and  allow 
the  combat  to  be  first  decided.  Perhaps,  after  they  hate 
wearied  more  than  injured  each  other,  they  will  discover  the 
nothingness  of  their  cause  of  quarrel,  and  part  good  frienda 

This  method  of  watching,  or  rather  of  originating,  a  con- 
flict oi  assertions,  not  for  the  purpose  of  finally  deciding  in 
favor  of  either  side,  but  to  discover  whether  the  object  ct  the 
struggle  is  not  a  mere  illusion,  which  each  strives  in  vain  to 
reach,  but  which  would  be  no  gain  even  when  reached — this 
procedure,  I  say,  may  be  termed  the  ecepiicai  method.  It  is 
thoroughly  distinct  from  scepticism — the  principle  of  a  tech- 
nical and  scientific  ignorance,  which  underminee  the  foun- 
dations of  all  knowledge,  in  order,  if  possibloi  to  destroy 
our  belief  and  confidence  therein.  For  the  aeeptical  meUiod 
aims  at  certainty,  by  endeavoring  to  discover  in  a  eonfliot 
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ol  this  kind)  oondacted  honestly  and  inlelligently  on  both 
sides,  the  point  of  misunderstanding;  Just  as  wise  legislators 
derive,  from  the  embarrassment  of  judges  in  lawsuits,  infor- 
matioa  in  regard  to  the  defective  and  ill-defined  parts  of 
their  statutes.  The  antinomy  which  reveals  itself  in  the 
upplication  of  laws,  is  for  our  limited  wisdom  the  best  cri- 
terion of  legislation.  For  the  atteation  of  reason,  whicli  in 
'abstract  speculation  does  not  easily  become  cousctoua  of  its 
errors,  ia  thus  roused  to  the  momenta  in  the  determination 
of  its  principles. 

But  this  sceptical  method  is  essentially  peculiar  to  tran- 
scendental philosophy,  and  can  perhaps  be  dispensed  with 
in  every  other,  field  of  investigation.  In  mathematics  its 
UBe  would  be  absurd;  because  in  it  no  false  assertions  can 
long  remain  hidden,  inasmuch  as  its  demonstrations  must 
always  proceed  under  the  guidance  of  pure  intuition,  and 
by  means  of  an  always  evident  synthesis.  In  experimental 
philosophy  doubt  and  delay  may  be  very  useful;  but  no 
misunderstanding  is  possible  which  cannot  be  easily  re- 
moved; and  in  experience  means  of  solving  the  difficulty 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  dissension  must  at  last  be  found, 
whether  sooner  or  later.  Moral  philosophy  can  always  ex- 
hibit its  principles,  with  their  practical  consequences,  in 
eoncrelo — at  least  in  possible  experiences,  and  thus  escape 
the  mistakes  and  ambiguities  of  abstraction.  But  transcen- 
dental propositions,  which  lay  claim  to  insight  beyond  the 
region  of  possible  experience,  cannot,  on  the  one  hand,  ex- 
hibit their  abstract  synthesis  in  any  a  priori  intuition,  nor, 
OD  the  other,  expose  a  lurking  error  by  the  help  of  experi- 
ence. Transcendental  reason,  therefore,  presents  ns  with 
no  other  criterion  than  that  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  such 
assertions,  and  for  this  purpose  to  permit  a  free  and  unre- 
Htrained  conflict  between  them.  And  this  we  now  proceed 
to  arrange,* 

■  Tbe  onUatmiM  •land  in  the  otder  ot  the  bur  truiaoendetiliil  Ubm  abon 
tod. 
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CRITIQUE  or  PURE  REASON 


THE  ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON 

FIRST  CONFLICT  OF  THB  TRANSCEND BKTAL  IDKA8 


Thesis 

The  world  has  a  banning 
in  time,  and  is  also  limited  in 
regard  to  space. 

Proof 

Granted,  that  the  world  has 
no  beginning  in  time;  up  to 
every  given  moment  of  time, 
an  eternity  must  have  elapsed, 
and  therewith  passed  away  an 
infinite  series  of  successive 
conditions  or  states  of  things 
in  the  world.  Now  the  infin- 
ity of  a  series  consists  in  the 
fact,  that  it  never  can  be 
completed  bv  means  of  a  suc- 
cessive syntnesis.  It  follows 
that  an  infinite  series  already 
elapsed  is  impossible,  and  that 
consequently  a  beginning  of 
the  world  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  its  existence.  And 
this  was  the  first  thing  to  be 
proved. 

As  regards  the  second,  let 
us  take  the  opposite  for 
granted.  In  this  case,  the 
world  must  be  an  infinite  giv- 
en total  of  coexistent  things. 
Now  we  cannot  cogitate  tne 
dimensions  of  a  quantity, 
which  is  not  given  within 
certain  limits  of  an  intui- 
tion,' in  any  other  way  than 

*  We  maj  oonaider  ao  undetermined 
qoentitj  m  a  whole,  when  it  is  indoeed 


Antithesis 

The  world  has  no  begin* 
ning,  and  no  limits  in  spaoe, 
but  is,  in  relation  botii  to 
time  and  space,  infinite. 

Proof 

For  let  it  be  granted,  that 
it  has  a  beginning.  A  b»in- 
ning  is  an  existence  which  is 
preceded  by  a  time  in  which 
the  thing  does  not  exist.  On 
the  above  supposition,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  must  have 
been  a  time  in  which  the 
world  did  not  exist,  that  is, 
a  void  time.  But  in  a  void 
time  the  origination  of  a  thing 
is  impossible;  because  no  part 
of  any  such  time  contains  a 
distinctive  condition  of  being, 
in  preference  to  that  of  non- 
being  (whether  the  supposed 
thing  originate  of  itself  or  by 
means  of  some  other  cause). 
Consequently,  many  series  of 
things  may  have  a  Dc^nning 
in  the  world,  but  the  world 
itself  cannot  have  a  begin- 
ning, and  is,  therefore,  in  re- 
lation to  past  time,  infinite. 

As  regards  the  second  state- 
ment, let  us  first  take  tbe  op- 
posite for  granted — that  the 
world  is  finite  and  limited  in 
space  {  it  follows  that  it  must 
exist  m  a  void  space,  which  is 
not  limited.  We  shoold  there- 


by  means  of  the  synthesis'  of 
its  parts,  and  the  total  of  such 
a  quantity  only  by  means  ot  a 
oompletea  synthesiB,  or  the 
repeated  adcfition  of  unity  to 
itself.  Accordingly,  to  cogi- 
ute  the  world,  which  fills  uU 
spaces,  aa  a  whole,  the  suc- 
cessive synthpsis  of  the  parts 
of  an  infinite  world  must  be 
looked  apoD  as  completed, 
that  IB  to  say,  an  intinite  time 
must  be  regarded  as  having 
elapsed  in  the  enumeration  of 
all  coexisting  thinffs;  which 
is  impoesible.  For  this  reason 
an  infinite  aggregate  of  actual 
tbiaga cannot  be  considered  as 
a  given  whole,  consequently, 
not  as  a  contemporarieouBly 
given  whole.  The  world  !8 
consequently,  as  regards  ex- 
tension in  Bpaoe,  not  infinite, 
bat  inclosed  in  limits.  And 
tiiia  was  the  second  thing  to 
be  proved. 
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wilbin  limits,  alUiOQglt  we  oannot  ooo- 
Mruol  or  uoertuin  iM  tolalU;  hf  meas- 
nreiQSDt.  that  ia,  bj  the  Bucc«!itilTe 
STiithesiR  ol  ita  parts.  For  Ub  limiu 
M  tbonselvee  detsrmine  Ita  romplete- 

'  Wlial  Lb  meant  by  eacctJuiile  i{rn- 
Owfi  miist  be  lolenibl/  plaiu.  If  I  am 
required  lo  form  some  notion  of  a  piece 
of  laad,  1  may  usaume  nu  arbitrary 
Mnndanj — a  mile,  or  &»  acre — and  by 
lb«  Huooesaive  addition  ot  mile  lo  niile 
cc  aure  la  acre  till  [be  proper  miiiiber 
■  miched,  congtnel  for  myself  a  notion 
«f  tbe  alie  <tf  the  iMid—n-. 


AiUilheeia 
fore  meet  not  only  with  a  re- 
lation of  things  m  space,  but 
also  a  relation  of  things  to 
apace.  Now,  as  the  wond  ia 
an  absolute  whole,  out  of  and 
beyond  which  no  object  of  in- 
tuition, and  consequently  no 
correlate  to  which  can  be  dis- 
covered, this  relation  of  the 
world  to  a  void  space  is  mere- 
ly a  relation  to  no  object.  Bat 
Bucb  a  relation,  and  oonse- 
quently  the  limitation  of  the 
world  by  void  apace,  is  noth- 
ing. Consequently,  the  world, 
as  regards  space^  is  not  lim- 
ited, that  is,  it  is  infinite  in 
regard  to  extension.' 


'  space  is  merely  llie  form  of  ei 
Dol  inlditioii  [fonuni  iiilu^liooj,  ani! 
a  real  objecl  which  cnn  be  exiernnllj 
peneSved.  Spiwe,  prior  to  all  tbin^ 
whidi  deietmiue  ti  (dU  or  limit  It),  ot, 
r^er,  wbicb  predenC  an  empirieal  in- 
iuitwn  conformable  va  It,  is,  under  tho 
title  of  absolute  apace,  uoihing  but  the 
mere  poaaihillly  of  eilemal  phenomepa, 
in  BO  far  OS  tbey  eilber  exist  in  Uieni- 
aelveo,  or  can  aauei  tlietoaelvBa  n 
given  ill  tuition  a.  Empirical  intuition 
is  thcrtfore  not  a  vompositioD  of  pb»- 
nomsna  ftnd  space  (of  pertnptlon  and 
empty  intuition).  Tlie  one  is  not  Lha 
oorreUte  of  llie  other  In  a.  sfulliaiiB, 
but  they  are  vitally  connected  iu  the 
same  empirical  intuition,  b3  matter  and 
form.  If  we  wish  to  set  oue  of  these 
two  apan  from  the  other— space  from 
pbeaomeaa — there  arise  all  aorta  of 
ompty  (letermloadoas  of  eiternal  In- 
tuition, which  are  very  fiu  from  beiii|; 
possible  perceptions.  For  example,  mo- 
tion or  rest  of  the  world  iu  an  inHoilo 
empty  space,  or  u  detenoiualion  of  the 
mutital  telailoQ  of  both,  caiioot  poaaibly 
be  pcrcoiTed,  and  ia  therefore  merely 
the  predicate  of  a  notional  entity. 


i 
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Observations  on  the  First  Antinomy 


On  the  Thesis 

In  bringing  forward  these 
conflicting  arguments,  I  have 
not  been  on  the  se^h  for 
sophisms,  for  the  parpose  of 
availing  myself  of  special 
pleading,  wnich  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  carelessness  of  the 
oi)posite  party,  appeals  to  a 
misunderstooG  statute,  and 
erects  its  unrighteous  claims 
upon  an  unfair  interpretation. 
Both  proofs  originate  fairly 
from  tne  nature  of  the  case, 
and  the  advantage  presented 
by  the  mistakes  of  the  dog- 
matists of  both  parties  has 
been  completely  set  aside. 

The  thesis  misht  also  have 
been  unfairly  demoDstrated, 
by  the  introduction  of  an  er- 
roneous conception  of  the  in- 
finity of  a  given  (quantity. 
A  quantity  is  infinite,  if  a 
greater  than  itself  cannot  pos- 
sibly exist.  The  quantity  is 
measured  by  the  number  of 
^iven  units — which  are  taken 
as  a  standards-contained  in 
it.  Now  no  number  can  be 
the  greatest,  because  one  or 
more  units  can  always  be 
added.  It  follows  that  an 
infinite  given  quantity,  con- 
sequently an  infinite  world 
(both  as  regards  time  and  ex- 
tension) is  impossible.  It  is, 
therefore,  linuted  in  both  re* 
spnects.  In  this  manner  I 
might  have  conducted  my 
proof;    but    the    concepliou 
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Onthe 

The  proof  in  favor  of  the 
infinity  of  the  cosmioal  ano* 
cession  and  the  coBmicMd  con- 
tent b  based  upon  the  consid- 
eration, that,  in  the  opposite 
case,  a  void  time  and  a  void 
space  must  constitute  the  lim- 
its of  the  world.  Now  I  am 
not  unaware,  that  there  are 
some  ways  of  escaping  this 
conclusion.  It  mav,  for  ex- 
ample, be  alleged,  tnat  a  limit 
to  the  world,  as  regards  both 
soace  and  time,  is  quite  possi- 
ble, without  at  the  same  time 
holding  the  existence  of  an  ab- 
solute time  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world,  or  an  abso- 
lute space  extending  beyond 
the  actual  world — which  is 
impossible.  I  am  quite  well 
satisfied  with  the  latter  part 
of  this  opinion  of  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  Leibnitzian 
school.  Space  is  merely  the 
form  of  external  intuition, 
but  not  a  real  object  which 
can  itself  be  externally  in- 
tuited; it  is  not  a  correlate 
of  phenomena,  it  is  the  form 
of  phenomena  itself.  Space, 
therefore,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  absolutelv  and  in  itself 
something  aeterminative  of 
the  existence  of  things,  be- 
cause it  is  not  itself  an  ob- 
ject, but  only  the  form  of  pos- 
sible objects.  Oonsequontly, 
things,  as  phenomena,  deter- 
m\Ti«  %^%f:A\  Uiat  is  to  say. 
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Thesis 

given  in  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  true  conception  or  an 
infinite  whole.  In  this  there 
13  no  representation  of  its 
qnantitT,  it  is  not  said  how 
large  it  is;  oonaequently  its 
conoeptioa  is  not  the  concep- 
tion of  a  ntiiximuTn.  We 
cogitate  in  it  merely  its  rela- 
tion to  an  arbitrarily  assumed 
unit,  in  relation  to  which  it 
is  greater  than  any  number. 
Now,  JDst  as  the  unit  which 
is  taken  is  greater  or  smaller, 
the  infinite  will  be  greater  or 
smaller;  but  the  infinity, 
which  oonsiate  merely  in  tte 
relation  to  this  given  unit, 
must  remain  alwaya  the  name, 
although  the  absolute  quan- 
tity of  the  whole  is  not  there- 
by cognized. 

The  true  (transcendental) 
ooDception  of  infinity  is:  that 
the  successive  aynlhesis  of 
unity  in  the  measuremeol  of 
a  given  quantum  can  never 
be  completed,'  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, without  possibility  of 
miBtake,  that  an  eternity  of 
actual  succeesive  states  up  to 
ft  given  (the  present)  moment 
cannot  have  elapsed,  and  that 
the  world  must  therefore  have 
a  beginning. 

In  regard  to  the  second 
part  of  the  thesis,  the  difS- 
oalty  as  to  an  infinite  and  yet 


'  The  qimiilura  in  thin  Bense  conlainB 

A  cuugerias  ut  given  uuiu,   which  is 

gmisr    tb&D   un;    niiinlier — and    liiU 

1    li'Vw  mftthematiesl  ooompllon  of  the 


Antithesis 
they  render  it  possible  that, 
of  all  the  possible  predicates 
of  space  (size  and  relation), 
certain  may  belong  to  reality. 
But  we  cannot  affirm  the  coo- 
verse,  that  apace,  as  some* 
thing  ee if-s  11  bsi stent,  can  de- 
termine real  things  in  regard 
to  size  or  shape,  for  it  ts  in 
itself  not  a  real  thing.  Space 
(filled  or  void)'  may  therefore 
be  limited  by  phenomena,  but 
phenomena  uaunot  be  limited 
by  an  empty  space  without 
them.  Tins  ia  true  of  time 
also.  All  this  being  granted, 
it  is  nevertlieless  inoispntabla, 
that  we  must  assume  these  two 
nonentities,  void  soace  with, 
out  and  void  time  oeforo  the 
world,  if  we  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  cosmical  limits,  rela- 
tively to  space  or  time. 

For,  as  regards  the  subter- 
fuge adopted  by  those  who 
endeavor  to  evade  the  conse- 
quence— that,  if  the  world  is 
limited  aa  to  sjjaoe  and  time, 
the  infinite  void  must  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  actual 
things  in  regard  to  their  di- 
mensions —  it  arises  solely 
from  the  faot  that,  instead 
of  a  sensuous  world,  an  intel- 


i 


4 


'  I[  is  evident  ihul  what  U  meant 
hecu  la,  ib&t  empi;  spooe.  In  so  br 
OB  it  is  liniiled  by  pbeuomena— itpaoe, 
ami  a.  u'ltfiin  Che  world — does  not  at 
lEMst  iMintrsdicL  IranBcendaiitBl  princi- 
plea,  Olid  may  theretore,  aa  regards 
them,  )«  admilted.  although  Its  pos- 
sibility cairaM  «n  tt«A  «BS«Kns.^■  ""s* 
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Theris 

eUpeed  serieB  disappean:  for 
the  manifold  of  a  world  in- 
finite in  extension  is  oontem* 
poraneoady  given.  Bat,  in 
order  to  eogitate  the  total  of 
this  manifold,  as  we  oannot 
have  the  aid  of  limits  consti- 
tuting by  tiiemselves  this  total 
in  intoition,  we  are  obliged  to 
give  some  aoconnt  of  onr  con- 
ception, which  in  this  case 
cannot  proceed  from  the 
whole  to  the  determined 
quantity  of  the  parts,  but 
must  ctemonstrate  the  possi- 
bility of  a  whole  by  means  of 
a  successive  synthesis  of  the 
parts.  But  as  this  synthesis 
must  constitute  a  series  that 
cannot  be  completed,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  cogitate 
prior  to  it,  and  consequently 
not  by  mesDs  of  it,  a  totality. 
For  the  conception  of  totality 
itself  is  in  the  present  case  the 
representation  of  a  completed 
synthesis  of  the  parts;  and 
this  completion,  and  conse- 
quently its  conception,  is  im- 
possible. 


AniUhmU 

Uffible  worM— of  whieh  noth- 
ing is  known — ^is  oogitalad; 
instead  of  a  real  beg^uming 
(an  existence,  which  u  im- 
ceded  by  a  period  in  wnioh 
nothing  exists),  an  existenoe 
which  presupposes  no  oAet 
condition  than  that  of  time; 
and,  instead  of  limits  ol  ex- 
tension, boundaries  of  the 
universe.  But  the  question 
relates  to  the  mundus  |)Ae- 
nomenon^  and  its  quantity; 
and  in  this  case  we  cannot 
make  abstraction  of  the  con- 
ditions of  sensibility,  with- 
out doing  away  with  the  es- 
sential reality  of  this  world 
itself.  The  world  of  sense, 
if  it  is  limited,  must  neces- 
sarily lie  in  the  infinite  void. 
If  this,  and  with  it  space  as 
the  a  priori  condition  of  the 

t)ossibility  of  phenomena,  is 
eft  out  of  view,  the  whole 
world  of  sense  disappears.  In 
our  problem  is  this  alone  con- 
sidered as  ffiven.  The  mun- 
dtis  intelligxoilis  is  nothing  but 
the  general  conception  of  a 
world,  in  which  abstraction 
has  been  made  of  all  condi- 
tions of  intuition,  and  in  re- 
lation to  which  no  synthetical 
proposition  —  either  affirma- 
tive or  negative— is  possible. 


THE  ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON 

SECOND  CONFLICT  OF  THE  TRANSCENDENTAL  IDKA8 

Thesis  |  Antithesis 

Every  composite  substance  I     No  composite  thins  in  the 
in  the  world  consists  of  8im-\woT\^c^o\i«v^s^^lwn^e  parts; 
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pie  patts;  aud  tbere  exists 
nothing  that  ie  not  either 
itself  simple,  or  composed  of 
simple  parts. 

Proof 
For,  grant  that  composite 
Bubstances  do  not  consist  of 
simple  parts;  in  this  case,  if 
all  combination  or  compo- 
eitioa  were  annihilated  in 
thought,  no  composite  part, 
and  (as,  by  the  supposition, 
there  do  not  exist  simple 
parts)  no  simple  part  would 
exist.  Coneequentlv,  no  sub- 
Btance;  consequently,  noth- 
ing would  exist.  Either, 
then,  it  is  impossible  to  anni- 
hilate compoailion  in  thought; 
or,  after  such  annihilation, 
tbere  must  remain  something 
that  subsists  without  compo- 
sition, that  is,  something  that 
is  simple.  Bat  in  the  former 
case  the  composite  could  not 
iteelf  consist  of  substances, 
because  with  substances  com- 
position  is  merely  a  con- 
tingent relation,  apart  from 
which  they  must  still  exist  as 
self-subsistent  beings.  Now, 
aa  this  case  contradicts  the 
supposition,  the  second  must 
contain  the  truth — that  the 
substantial  composite  in  the 
world  consists  ofsimple  parts. 
It  follows  as  an  immediate 
iitfereace,  that  the  things  in 
the  world  are  all,  without  ex- 
ception, simple  beings — that 
composition  is  merely  an  ex- 
ternal condition  pertaining  to 


Antitheeie 
aud  there  does  not  exist  in  the 
world  any  simple  substance. 

Phoof 
Lei  it  be  supposed  that  a 
composite  thing  ^s  subBtance) 
consists  of  simple  parts.  In- 
asmuch as  all  external  rela- 
tion, consequently  all  com- 
position of^  substances,  is 
possible  onl^  in  space;  the 
space,  occupied  by  that  whicli 
is  composite,  must  consist  of 
the  same  number  of  parte  as 
is  contained  in  the  composite. 
But  space  does  not  consist  of 
simple  parts,  but  of  spaces. 
Therefore,  every  part  of  the 
composite  must  occupy  a 
apace.  But  the  absolutely 
primary  parts  of  what  is 
composite  are  simple.  It 
follows  that  what  ia  simple 
occupies  a  space.  Now,  as 
everything  real  that  occupies 
a  space,  contains  a  manifold 
the  parts  of  which  are  exter- 
nal to  each  other,  and  is  con- 
sequently composite — and  a 
real  composite,  not  of  acci- 
dents (for  these  cannot  exist 
external  to  each  other  apart 
from  substance),  but  of  sub- 
stances— it  follows  that  the 
simple  must  be  a  substantial 
composite,  which  is  self-con- 
tradictory. 

The  second  proposition  of 
the  antithesis — that  there  ex- 
ists in  the  world  nothing  tk&t 
is  8imp\e — \s  Vctb  et^vJaSssvA 


[  that,  ahlMR^h  w 
nerer  oMi  wparate  and  Mobte 
the  elementary  nilMtuMjM 
from  the  etate  ot  oompodtion, 
reaeon  most-eogitate  these  as 
the  primary  anbjeota  ct  all 
eampoaHaOt  and  fAtweqiaaot- 
It,  aa  prior  thereto— asd  as 
nmple   -^  ■        - 


»  ioUowlBct:  9km  mm- 
of  the  aUStirtBlT  itepk 


nyo^  -  ^ , 

tther  external  or  intamal; 
and  the  absc^ntiilT  aimple  ii 
.  the  o«|aettTen> 
alitf  at  which  oannot  be<ka» 
onatnted  in  aaj  poarible  ex* 
perienee;  it  ja  'BO— eywni^, 
m  tha  exposition  cf  phaaoa^ 
ena,  without  uplioawn  toA 
object.  FcT,  let  oa  take  foe 
gianted  that  an  ol^eot  maj 
Be  found  in^expenonee  far 
thia  tranaoendflntal  idea;  tba 
empirical  intoitiui  ct  soch  u 
object  most  then  be  reooff- 
nized  to  contain  absolnte^ 
no  manifold  with  its  parti 
external  to  each  other,  aad 
connected  into  anity.  Now, 
as  we  cannot  reaaon  from  tha 
non-coDBcioiuneaa  ol  amh  a 
manifold  to  the  impoeail^tf 
of  its  existence  in  the  intai- 
tioD  of  an  object,  and  aa  the 
proof  of  this  impoaailnlitr  i> 
Doceasary  for  the  i  wl  tiittmk 
ment  and  proof  of  abablati 
simplicity  j  it  follows  that 
this  simphoi^  cannot  be  in- 
ferred from  any  praosptiaa 
whatever.  As,  therefora,  aa 
abeolately  simple  object  em* 
not  be  given  m  any  espsi- 
ence,  and  the  •motlict  amam 
most  be  ocMisideied  as  the 
snm-total  of  all  poanUe  ez- 
periences;  ""^^ing  abnplB 
exists  in  the  wi^n. 
ThisB  «     .-- 

t\h«  antithana  ua  a  i 
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Ant!tke3is 
tended  aim  tbaa  the  Brsl. 
The  first  merely  banieheS^tbe 
simple  from  the  inluition  of 
the  composite;  while  the  sec- 
ond drives  it  entirely  out  of 
nature.  Hence  we  were  ud- 
able  to  demonstrate  it  from 
the  conception  of  a  given  ob- 
ject of  external  intuition  (of 
the  composite),  bat  we  were 
obliged  to  prove  it  from  the 
relation  of  a  given  object  to  a 
possible  experience  in  general. 


Observations  on  the  Second  Antinomy 


I 

On  Oie  Tlinsis 
When  I  speak  of  a  whole^ 
wbicli  necessarily  consists  of 
simple  parts,  I  understand 
thereby  only  a  substantial 
whole,  as  the  true  composite ; 
that  is  to  say,  I  understand 
tlist  contingent  unity  of  the 
manifold  wnicb  is  given  aa 
perfectly  isolated  (at  least  in 
thought),  placed  in  reciprocal 
connection,  and  thus  consti- 
tated  a  unity.  Space  ought 
not  to  be  called  a  compositum, 
but  a  Coluvi,  for  its  parts  are 
possible  in  the  whole,  and 
not  the  whole  by  means  of 
the  parts.  It  might  perhaps 
be  called  a  compositum  ideate, 
bat  not  a  compositum  reale. 
But  this  is  of  no  importance. 
As  space  is  not  a  composite 
of  substances  (and  not  even 
of  real  accidents),  if  I  ab- 
stract all  composition  therein 
— nothing,  not  even  a  point, 


II 
On  the  Antithesis 
Against  the  assertion  of  the 
infinite  subdi visibility  of  mat- 
ter, whose  ground  of  proof  is 
purely  mathematical,  objec- 
tions have  been  alleged  by 
the  Monadists.  These  objec- 
tions lay  themselves  open,  at 
first  sight,  to  suspicion,  from 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  clearest  mathemat- 
ical proofs  as  propositions  re- 
lating to  the  constitution  of 
space,  in  so  far  as  it  is  really 
the  formal  condition  of  the 
possibility  of  all  matter,  but 
regard  them  merely  as  infer- 
ences from  abstract  but  arbi- 
trary conceptions,  which  can- 
not have  any  application  to 
real  things.  Just  as  if  it  were 
possible  to  imagine  another 
mode  of  intuition  than  that 
given  in  the  primitive  intui- 
tion of  space;  and  just  aa  if 
its  a  priori  determiua^itoxia  i\i. 


1 
I 
I 


TheaU 

remains;  for  a  point  is  pos- 
dtble  only  ae  the  limit  of 
a  space — consequently  of  a 
composite.  Space  and  time, 
therefore,  do  not  consist  of 
eimple  parts.  Tbat  wbicb  be- 
lougs  only  to  the  condition 
or  state  of  a  substance,  even 
althoagb  it  possesses  a  quan- 
tity (motion  or  change,  for 
example),  likewise  does  not 
consist  of  simple  parts.  Tbat 
is  to  say,  a  ceitam  degree  of 
change  does  not  originate 
from  the  addition  of  many 
simple  changes.  Our  infer- 
ence of  the  simple  from  the 
composite  is  valid  only  of 
self -subsisting  things.  But 
the  accidenU  of  a  state 
are  not  self-snbsiatent.  The 
proof,  then,  for  the  necessity 
of  the  simple,  as  the  compo- 
nent part  of  all  that  is  snb- 
atantial  and  composite,  may 
prove  a  failure,  and  the  whole 
case  of  this  thesis  be  lost,  if 
we  carry  the  propoeition  too 
far,  and  wish  to  make  it  valid 
of  ereiytfaing  that  is  com- 
posite witboat  distinction — 
as  indeed  has  really  now  and 
then  happened.  Besides,  I 
am  here  speaking  only  of  the 
simple,  in  so  far  as  it  is  neces- 
sarily KiTSD  ill  the  composite 
— the  latter  being  ciipable  of 
solution  into  the  former  as  its 
component  parts.  The  proper 
signification  of  the  word 
mtmat  (as  employed  by  Leib- 
ntts)  oagbt  to  relate  to  the 
simple,  given  immediaUly  as 


not  apply  to  eveiTthuig,  the 
existence  of  which  is  possi- 
ble, from  the  fact  alone  of  its 
fillmg  space.  If  we  listen  to 
them,  we  shall  find  onnelrea 
required  to  cogitate,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  mathemalioal 
Coint,  which  is  eimple— not, 
owever,  a  part,  but  a  men 
limit  of  space  —  phy^«d 
points,  which  are  indeed 
likewise  simple,  bat  pniiKia 
the  peculiar  property,  as  paiti 
of  space,  of  filling  tt  merelr 
by  their  aggregation.  I  shw 
not  repeat  here  the  commoa 
and  clear  refutations  of  thi* 
absurdity,  which  are  lo  bo 
found  everywhere  in  ona- 
bers:  every  one  knows  ttdl 
it  is  imoossible  to  aodenuai 
the  eviaence  of  mathematiCB 
by  mere  discoraive  oooomk 
tions;  I  shall  <Htly  romai^ 
that,  if  in  this  caae  philoM- 
phy  endeavors  to  gain  ami* 
vant^e  over  mnthrmntinn  hf 
sophistical  artifioes,  i(  ia  b^ 
caose  it  forgets  tbat  the  Ha- 
cuBsion  relates  Bolely  to  fit- 
nomena  and  their  ooodiLioai 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  find  Uc 
conception  of  the  simpie  fot 
the  pure  coneepUim  at  tfat 
composite,  but  we  moat  dit- 
cover  for  the  intuition  ai  tki 
composite  (matter),  lb«  intai- 
tioD  of  the  simple.  Kow  thil, 
according  to  tne  lawB  of  ba- 
sibility,  and  consequently  ■ 
the  case  of  objecte  of  Moai^ 
is  utterly  impoanble.  la  Ite 
case  of  a  whole  cowpoaadU 
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simple  substance  (for  exam- 
ple, in  coDsciouenoKs),  and 
not  as  nn  element  nf  the 
composite.  As  an  element, 
the  term  atomus'  would  be 
more  appropriate.  And  as  I 
wisli  to  prove  the  existence 
of  simple  substances,  only  in 
relation  to,  and  as  the  ele- 
ments of,  the  eomjiosite,  I 
might  term  the  antithesis  of 
the  second  Antinomy,  tran- 
scendental Alomislic.  But  as 
this  word  has  long  been  em- 

filoyed  to  designate  a  particu- 
ftr  theory  of  corporeal  phe- 
nomena i^molectiUBJ,  and  thus 
presupposes  a  basis  of  em- 
pirical conceptions,  I  prefer 
calling  it  the  dialectical  prin- 
ciple of  Moiiadoloyy. 


'  A  maHenline  lonnod  by  Kanl,  in- 
■uul  ol  the  common  neuter  alotjum, 
which  is  general);  UHimluted  in  iJia 
Mhotastic  philosopbj  hy  iho  terma  I'n- 
ttparabie,  indutemOiie,  simplex.  Kant 
wished  to  have  &  term  apposed  to  mo- 
■W.  And  K>  hit  upoo  thii>  ■'•{  AiyVow- 
Wtlh  Democritus  fniui,  am]  with  Cic- 
!«  atomm  is  lemiaiue.— ^ote  by  Sottn- 


A II  tithesis 
substances,  which  is  cogitated 
solely  by  the  pure  understand- 
ing, it  may  be  necessary  to  be 
in  possession  of  the  simple 
before  composition  ia  possi- 
ble. Bui  this  does  not  hold 
good  of  the  Totum  sabsiajttiale 
phenomenon,  which,  as  an  em- 
pirical  intuition  in  space,  pos- 
sesses the  necessary  property 
of  containing  no  si'mple  part, 
for  the  very  reason,  that  no 
part  of  space  is  simple. 
Meanwhile,  the  Monadists 
have  been  subtle  enough  to 
escape  from  this  difficulty,  by 
presupposing  intuition  and 
the  dynamical  relation  of 
tjubstauces  as  the  condition 
of  the  possibility  of  space, 
instead  of  regarding  space  as 
the  condition  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  objects  of  external 
iiiluition,  that  is,  of  bodies. 
Now  we  have  a  conception 
of  bodies  only  as  phenomena, 
and,  as  such,  they  necessarily 
presuppose  space  as  the  con- 
dition of  all  external  phenom- 
ena. The  evasion  is  therefore 
in  vain;  as,  indeed,  we  have 
sufficiently  shown  in  our  Es- 
thetic. If  bodies  were  things 
in  themaelvta,  tiie  proof  of  the 
Monadists  would  be  unexcep- 
tionable. 

The  second  dialectical  as- 
sertion possesses  the  peculi- 
arity of  having  opposed  to 
it  a  dogmatical  proposition, 
which,  among  all  such  sophis* 
tioal  statements,  ia  the  only 
one  that  unAeil&Veft  Vo  Y^wi** 


4 
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cnnT^jx  or  fuse  emabon 


nmia 


AniMm$ 

in  the  oaae  of  «i  obieok  of  ex- 

perienoe,  that  wkion  is  mop* 
erly  a  tnmaoendental  iaea^ 
the  absolute  aimplioilpj^  d  sub* 
stanoe.  The  pfDpoaition  is, 
that  the  obieot  of  the  inter- 
nal  aense,  the  thinking  EgO| 
is  an  abeolate  simple  sub* 
stanoe.  Withont  at  meeest 
entering  npon  this  sabjeet— 
as  it  has  been  oooaiderod  at 
length  in  a  former  ohapter^ 
I  shall  merely  remark,  loat,  if 
something  is  oo|(itatea  merelr 
as  an  object,  without  the  so* 
dition  of  any  s^thetioal  de- 
termination of  Its  intuition — 
as  happens  in  the  ease  of  the 
bare  representation,  /—it  is 
certain  that  no  manifold  and 
no  composition  can  be  per- 
ceived in  such  a  representa- 
tion. As,  moreoyer,  the  pred- 
icates whereby  I  cogitate  this 
object  are  merely  intuitions 
of  the  internal  sense,  there 
cannot  be  discovered  in  them 
anything  to  prove  the  ex- 
istence of  a  manifold  whose 
parts  are  external  to  each  oth- 
er, and  consequently,  nothing 
to  prove  the  existence  of  real 
composition.  Consciousness, 
therefore,  is  so  oonstituted, 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  think- 
ing subject  is  at  the  same 
time  its  own  object,  it  cannot 
divide  itself — although  it  can 
divide  its  inhering  determina- 
tions. For  every  object  in 
relation  to  itself  is  absolute 
unitj.  Nevertheless,  if  the 
subject  is  regarded  eoUtrnaOgt 
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AntiAeeis 
as  au  object  of  iataitiot),  it 
must,  in  its  character  of  phe- 
nomenon, possess  the  prop- 
erty of  composition.  And  it 
mnst  always  be  reganied  in 
this  manner,  if  we  wish  to 
know,  whether  there  is  or  is 
not  contained  in  it  a  muni- 
fold  whose  parts  are  external 
to  each  other. 


THE  ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON 

THiBD   CONFLICT  OP  TRANSCENDENTAL   IDEAS 
Antititfiiis 
There  is  no  snch  thing  sa  I 
freedom,    but   everything   in 
the  world  happens  solely  i 
cording  to  the  laws  of  nature.  , 


TliesU 

Oaasality,  according  to  the 
laws  of  natare,  is  not  the  only 
cansality  operating  to  origi- 
nate the  pnenomeua  of  the 
world.  A  causality  of  free- 
dom is  also  necessary  to  ac- 
coant  fally  for  these  phe- 
Domena. 

Proof 

Let  it  be  supfiosed,  that 
there  is  no  other  kind  of 
causality  than  that  according 
to  the  laws  of  nature.  Ooaue- 
queotly,  everything  that  hap- 


with  absolute  certainty,  in 
conformity  with  a  rule.  But 
this  previous  condition  must 
itself  be  Homelhiag  that  has 
b«ppened  (that  has  ariisen  in 
time,  as  it  did  not  exist  he- 
fore),  for,  if  it  has  always 
been  in  existence,  its  conse- 
quence or  effect  would  not 
tnaa  originate    for    the   first 


Proof 

Granted,  that  there  does 
exist  jTeedom  in  the  transcen- 
dental sense,  as  a  peculiar 
kind  of  causality,  operating 
to  produce  events  in  tho 
world — a  faculty,  that  is  to 
Bay,  of  originating  a  state, 
and  consequently  a  series  of 
cousequeBces  from  that  state. 
In  this  case,  not  only  the  se- 
ries originated  by  this  spon- 
tanei^,  out  the  determination 
of  this  spontaneity  itself  to 
the  production  of  the  series, 
that  is  to  say,  the  causahty 
itaelf,  must  have  an  abaoiute 
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Thesis 

time,  bat  would  likewiBe  have 
always  existed.  The  causal- 
ity, therefore,  of  a  cause, 
wnereby  something  happens, 
is  itself  a  thing  that  has  Aap- 
pened.  Now  wis  again  pre- 
supposes, in  conformity  with 
the  law  of  nature^  a  previ- 
ous condition  and  its  causal- 
ity and  this  another  anterior 
to  the  former,  and  so  on. 
If,  then,  eyerything  happens 
solely  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  there  cannot 
be  any  real  first  beginning 
of  things,  but  only  a  sub- 
altern or  comparatiye  begin- 
ning. There  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  a  completeness  of 
series  on  the  side  of  the 
causes  which  originate  the 
one  from  the  other.  But 
the  law  of  nature  is,  that 
nothing  can  happen  without 
a  sufficient  a  priori  deter- 
mined cause.  The  proposi- 
tion, therefore — if  all  causal- 
ity is  possible  only  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  nature 
— is,  when  stated  in  this  un- 
limited and  general  manner, 
self-contradictory.  It  follows 
that  this  cannot  be  the  only 
kind  of  causality. 

From  what  has  been  said, 
it  follows  that  a  causality 
must  be  admitted,  by  means 
of  which  something  happens, 
without  its  cause  being  deter- 
mined according  to  necessary 
laws  by  some  other  cause 
preceding.  That  is  to  say, 
there  must  exist  an  absolute 


Antiihssis 

nothing  can  preeede  to  de- 
termine this  action  aooovding 
toimyaryinglawB.  Butereij 
beginning  of  action  presup- 
poses in  the  acting  eaoae  m 
state  of  inaction:  and  a  dy- 
namically primal  beginning 
of  action  presupposes  a  state, 
which  has  no  connection — as 
regards  causality— with  the 
preceding  state  of  the  cause 
— wliich  does  not,  that  is,  in 
any  wise  result  from  it.  Tran- 
scendental freedom  is  there- 
fore opposed  to  the  natural 
law  of  cause  and. effect,  and 
such  a  conjunction  of  succes- 
sive states  in  effective  causes 
is  destructive  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  unity  in  experience, 
and  for  that  reason  not  to 
be  found  in  experience — is 
consequently  a  mere  fiction 
of  thought. 

We  have,  therefore,  noth- 
ing but  nature,  to  which  we 
must  look  for  connection  and 
order  in  cosmical  events. 
Freedom  —  independence  of 
the  laws  of  nature— is  cer- 
tainly a  deliverance  from  re- 
straint, but  it  is  also  a  relin- 
quishing of  the  guidance  of 
law  and  rule.  For  it  cannot 
be  alleged,  that,  instead  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  laws  of 
freedom  may  be  introduced 
into  the  causality  of  the 
course  of  nature.  For,  if 
freedom  were  determined  ac- 
cording to  laws,  it  would  be 
no  longer  freedom,  but  mere- 
ly nature.    Nature,  therefore, 
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neaie 

spontmiaUt/  of  cause,  vbioh  of 
itself  origiaates  a  senes  of 
phaDomena  which  proceeds 
aooordiog  to  natural  laws — 
oonaeqaently  transcendental 
freedom,  without  which  even 
in  tbo  ooorse  of  nature  the 
BUocession  of  phenomena  on 
the  side  of  oauseB  is  oaver 
omaplate. 


AntUheaia 
imd  transoendoDta)  freedom 
are  distingoiahable  as  ooa- 
formitT  to  law  and  lawlen- 
nesB.  The  former  itnpoeeB 
upon  understandine  the  dif- 
ficulty of  BeekJDg  the  origiu 
o(  events  ever  iiigher  and 
higher  in  the  eeries  of  causes, 
inasmuch  as  causalitT  is  al- 
wavs  conditioned  tliereby; 
while  it  compensates  this 
labor  by  the  guarantee  of  a 
nnity  complete  and  in  con- 
formity with  lavr.  The  lat- 
ter, on  the  contrary,  holds 
oat  to  the  understanding  the 
promiee  of  a  point  of  rest  m 
the  chain  of  causes,  by  ood- 
duoting  it  to  an  uncondi- 
tioned causality,  which  pro- 
fesses to  have  the  power  of 
apontaneons  origination,  but 
which,  in  ita  own  utter  blind- 
neas,  deprives  it  of  the  guid- 
ance of  rules,  by  which  alone 
a  completely  connected  expe- 
rience is  possible. 


lTtonb  on  the  TniBD  A>mNOMy 


On  Uie  TtiefU 
The  transcendental  idea  of 
freedom  is  far  from  consti- 
tuting the  entire  content  of 
the  psychological  conception 
BO  termed,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  empirieai.  It  mere- 
ly presents  us  with  the  oon- 
ception  of  spontaneity  of  ac- 
tion, sa  the  proper  ground 
for  imputing  freedom  to  the 
cause  of  a  oertain  claas  of  ob- 


II 
On  the  Antilheeit 
The  assertor  of  the  alt-suf- 
ficiency  of  nature  in  r^ard 
to  caasality  (transcendental 
Pkysiocracy),  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  freedom, 
wouJd  defend  his  view  of 
the  question  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner-  He  would 
say,  in  answer  to  the  sophisti- 
cal argomenta  of  the  opposite 
party.  1/  you  dn  not  awr^  - 
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ThMia 

jeotB.  It  is,  however,  the 
true  stumbliii^-Btone  to  phi- 
loflophy,  whion  meets  ^  with 
nnoonqaerable  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  its  admittiiig  this 
kind  of  unconditioned  can- 
sality.    That  element  in  the 

aaestion  of  the  freedom  of 
le  will,  which  has  for  so 
long  a  time  placed  specula- 
tiye  reason  in  such  perplexi^, 
is  properly  only  transcenden- 
tal, and  concerns  the  ques- 
tion, whether  there  must  be 
hela  to  exist  a  faculty  of 
9ponia/neou8  origination  of  a 
series  of  successive  things  or 
states.  How  such  a  faculty 
is  possible,  is  not  a  necessary 
inquiry;  for  in  the  case  of 
natural  causality  itself,  we  are 
obliged  to  content  ourselves 
with  the  a  priori  knowledge 
that  such  a  causality  must  be 
presupposed,  although  we  are 
quite  incapable  of  compre- 
hending how  the  being  of  one 
thing  is  possible  through  the 
beiuK  of  another,  but  must 
for  tnis  information  look  en- 
tirely to  experience.  Now 
we  nave  demonstrated  this 
necessity  of  a  free  first  begin- 
ning of  a  series  of  phenom- 
ena, only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
required  for  the  comprehen- 
sion of  an  origin  of  the  world, 
all  following  states  being  re- 
garded as  a  succession  accord- 
ing to  laws  of  nature  alone. 
But,  as  there  has  thus  been 
proved  the  existence  of  a 
mcaltj  which  cau    of  itselt 


AnHAmU 

fnatkemaHcal  ArM^  m  reloHam 
to  Kme,  you  Tutpe  no  nmd  U 
oeA  a  dynamical  fini^  m  ri 
yard  io  eausaU^.  Who  com- 
pelled you  to  imagine  an  ab- 
solutely primal  condition  of 
the  worla,  and  tiierewith  an 
absolute  beginning  of  the 
gradually  progressing  suc- 
cessions of  phenomena— end, 
as  some  foundation  for  this 
fancy  of  yours,  to  set  bounds 
to  unlimited  nature?  Inas- 
much as  the  substances  in 
the  world  have  always  ex- 
isted— at  least  the  unity  of 
experience  renders  such  4 
supposition  quite  recessar; 
— there  is  no  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving also,  that  the  changes 
in  the  conditions  of  these  sub- 
stances have  always  existed; 
and,  consequently,  that  a  first 
beginning,  matnematical  or 
dynamical,  is  by  no  means 
required.  The  possibility  of 
such  an  infinite  derivation, 
without  any  initial  member 
from  which  all  the  others  re- 
sult, is  certainly  quite  incom- 
prehensible. But  if  you  are 
ra^h  enough  to  deny  the  enig- 
matical secrets  of  nature  for 
this  reason,  you  will  find  your- 
selves obliged  to  deny  also 
the  existence  of  many  funda- 
mental properties  of  natural 
objects  (such  as  fundamental 
forces),  which  you  can  just  as 
little  comprehend;  and  even 
the  possibility  of  so  simple  a 
conception  as  that  of  change 
must  present  to  you  insuper- 
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Thetis 
Originate  a  series  in  time — 
aitnough  we  are  unable  to 
explain  how  it  can  exist — we 
feel  ourselves  authori: 
admit,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  natural  course  of  events, 
a  beginnini;,  as  regards  caa- 
sality,  of  different  succesBiona 
of  phenomena,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  attribute  to  all 
substances  a  faculty  of  free 
action.  But  we  ought  in  this 
case  not  to  allow  ourselves  to 
fall  into  a  common  miHunder- 
stauding,  and  to  suppose  that, 
because  a  succeasive  series  in 
the  world  can  only  have  a 
uomparativelj  first  beginning 
— another  state  or  condition 
of  things  always  preceding — 
an  absolutely  first  beginuin» 
ol  a  series  in  the  c.:oiirse  ot 
nature  is  impossible.  For  we 
aJ%  not  speaking  iiere  of  an 
absolutely  first  beginning  in 
relation  to  time,  nut  as  re- 
gards causality  alone.  When, 
for  example,  I,  completely  of 
my  own  free  will,  and  inde- 
pendently o£  the  necessarily 
determinative  influence  of 
natural  causes,  rise  from  my 
chair,  there  commences  with 
this  event,  including  its  ma- 
terial couseqaenoes  tn  in/ini- 
tum,  an  absolutely  new  series; 
although,  io  relation  to  time, 
this  event  is  merely  the 
continuation  of  a  preceding 
series.  For  this  resolution 
ftnd  act  of  mine  do  not  form 
part  of  the  succession  of 
effects  in  nature,  and  are  not 


Antithesia 
able  difficulties.  Fw  if  expe- 
rience did  not  teach  you  that 
it  was  real,  yon  neyer  could 
conceive  a  priori  the  posei- 
bility  of  this  ceaseless  se- 
quence of  being  and  non- 
being. 

But  if  the  existence  of  a 
transcendental  faculty  of  free- 
dom is  granted — a  faculty  of 
originating  changes  in  the 
world — this  ^ulty  must  at 
least  exist  out  of  and  apart 
from  the  world;  although  it 
is  certainly  a  bold  assump- 
tion, that,  over  and  above 
the  complete  content  of  ail 
possible  intuitions,  there  still 
exists  an  object  which  cannot 
be  presented  in  any  possible 
perception.  But,  to  attribute 
to  substances  in  the  world  it- 
self such  a  faculty,  is  quite 
inadmissible;  for,  in  this  case, 
the  connection  of  phenomena 
reciprocally  determining  and 
determined  according  to  gen- 
eral laws,  which  is  termed 
nature,  and  along  with  it  the 
criteria  of  empirical  truth, 
which  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish experience  from  mere 
visionary  dreaming,  would  al- 
most entirely  disappear.  In 
proximity  with  such  a  lawless 
faculty  of  freedom,  a  system 
of  nature  is  hardly  cogitable; 
for  the  laws  of  the  latter 
would  be  continually  subject 
to  the  intrusive  infinences  of 
the  former,  and  the  course 
of  phenomena,  which  would 
otherwise    piooeei  T«%v:i»a\^ 
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mere  oontinaatioiis  of  it;  on  mud  nnifonnly,  would 

the  oontnuy,  the  determiniiig  thereby  oonfuied  end 

oanseB  <^  nature  eeeee  to  oper-  neelecL 

ate  in  reference  to  this  eventi 

which  certainly  sueeeed$  the 

acts  of  nature,  but  doea  not 

preeeed  from  them.   For  these 

reaeons,  the  action  of  a  free 

agent  must  be  termed,  in  re- 

gard  to  causality  if  not  in 

relation  to  time,  an  absolutely 

primal  beginning  of  a  series 

of  phenomena. 

The  justification  of  this 
need  of  reason  to  rest  upon 
a  free  act  as  the  first  begin- 
ning of  the  series  of  natural 
causes,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  all  philosophers  of 
antiquity  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Epicurean  school)  felt 
themselves  obliged,  when  con- 
structing a  theor^r  of  the 
motions  of  the  universe,  to 
accept  a  prime  mover,  that  is, 
a  freely  acting  cause,  which 
spontaneously  and  prior  to 
all  other  causes  evolved  this 
series  of  states.  They  always 
felt  the  need  of  going  beyond 
mere  nature,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  first  beginning 
comprehensible. 

THE  ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON 

FOURTH   CONFLICT  OF  THE  TRANSCENDENTAL   IDEAS 

Thesis 

There  exists  either  in,  or 
in  connection  with  the  world 
—either  as  a  part  of  it,  or  as 
the  cause  of  it — an  absolutely 
necessary  being. 


A7Uithesis 

An  absolutely  necessary 
being  does  not  exist,  either 
in  the  world,  or  out  of  it— 
as  its  cause. 


Bura 


""ffl-total  of  .1,  "","*.  as  the/     n  ^Mor 


iteelf    be,"''  "«eMarj,/of  '?;■''■      -for  He  i  f""'™' 
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series  of  ohanges  must  exist 
in  the  time  in  whioh  this  se- 
ries itself  did  not  exist;  for 
a  beginning  supposes  a  time 
preoMin^y  m  wnich  the  thing 
that  b^ins  to  be  was  not 
in  existence.  The  caosalitj 
of  the  necessaiy  cause  of 
changes,  and  consequently 
the  cause  itself,  must  for 
these  reasons  belong  to  time 
--^nd  to  phenomena,  time  be- 
ing possible  only  as  the  form 
of  pnenomena.  Consequent- 
ly, It  cannot  be  cogitated  as 
separated  from  the  world  of 
sense— the   sum-total    of    all 

f phenomena.  There  is,  there- 
ore,  contained  in  the  world 
Homething  that  is  absolutely 
necessary — whether  it  be  the 
whole  cosmical  series  itself, 
or  only  a  part  of  it. 


Observations  on  the  Fourth  Antinomy 


latter  and  Ihmr  aerieiL  Ii 
this  ease  il  moil  nho  bni 
to  aoL  and  hi  oaiMalitj  «o3d 
therefoie  beloiig  to  tuM^  Mi 
oonseqoendy  to  the  wtmAbltk 
of  phencniflML  tli«fei%  tothi 
world.  It  lollowB  «Mk  At 
cause  eannot  be  out  of  lla 
world:  whieh  ia  nnntraikjioij 
to  the  hypothesiB.  ThanfaH^ 
neither  in  the  world,  Boroit 
of  it  (but  in  eauaal  eoa* 
nection  with  itV  doea  then 
exist  any  abaolitlaly  iieeet- 
sary  being. 


On  the  Thesis 

To  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  necessary  being,  I 
cannot  be  permitted  in  this 
place  to  employ  any  other 
than  the  cosmotogical  argu- 
ment, which  ascends  from  the 
conditioned  in  phenomena  to 
the  unconditioned  in  concep- 
tion— the  unconditioned  be- 
ing considered  the  necessary 
(condition  of  the  absolute 
totality  of  the  series.  The 
proof,  from  the  mere  idea  of  T^'^Hf'^  ^m^^mmm^mt^ 

a  supreme  .beins,  belongs  to  I  Moond  ^ifloiuiopac  htiim  u 
another  principle  ol  T^vAOu^iX^^iiictfvviiATiAMi' 


II 

On  the  Antitheau 

The  difficulties  which  meet 
us,  in  our  attempt  to  xias 
through  the  series  of  phe- 
nomena to  the  existence  of 
an  absolutely  neoesaaiy  su- 
preme cause,  must  not  <mgi- 
nate  from  our  inability  t9 
establish  the  troth  d  our 
mere  conceptions  of  the  noo- 
essary  existence  of  a  thing. 


^^^      Thesis 

|d  requirea  separate  discus' 

fTha  pure  cosmological 
JDof  deraooatrates  the  exist- 
ics  of  a  necessary  being, 
it  at  tbe  same  time  leaves  it 
'te  unsettled,  whether  this 
,ng  is  the  world  itself,  or 
'.te  distinct  from  it.  To 
blieh  the  truth  of  the  latter 
bw,  principles  are  requisite, 
hicb  are  not  cosmologitiai, 
id  do  not  proceed  in  tlie 
fies  of  phenomena.  We 
iould  require  to  introduce 
to  our  proof  conceptions  of 
lotiRgent  beings — regarded 
ftrely  aa  objects  of  the 
KerstandiDg,  and  ulso  a 
inciple  which  enables  ub 
connect  these,  by  means 
mere  conceptions,  with  a 
pessary  being.  But  tiie 
pper  place  tor  all  such 
Eumenls  is  a  transcendent 
"iloBophy,  which  has  un- 
ipily  not  yet  been  estab- 
ed. 

ut,  if  we  begiD  our  proof 

aologically,  oy  laying  at 

foundation  of  it  the  series 

^ihenomena,  and  the  regress 

it  according   to  empirical 

of  causality,  we  are  not 

liberty  to  break  off  from 

B   mode  of  demonstration 

J  to  pass  over  to  something 

iich  IS  not  itself  a  member 

.the  series.     The  condition 

it  be  taken  in  exactly  the 

e  Bignification  as  the  rela- 

o£  the  conditioned  to  its 

in  the    series  has 
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AntitJiesis 
That  is  to  sa}',  our  objections 
must  not  be  ontological,  but 
must  be  directed  against  the 
causal  connection  with  a  series 
of  phenomena  of  a  condition 
which  is  itself  unconditioned. 
In  one  word,  they  must  be 
cosmological,  and  relate  tn 
empirical  laws.  We  must 
show  that  the  regress  in  the 
series  of  causes  (in  the  world 
of  sense)  cannot  conclude 
with  an  empirically  uncon- 
ditioned condition,  and  that 
the  cosmologieal  argument 
from  the  contingency  of  the 
cosmical  state — a  contingency 
alleged  to  arise  from  change — 
doea  not  justify  us  in  accept- 
ing a  first  cause,  that  is,  a 
prime  originator  of  the  cos- 
mical series. 

The  reader  will  observe  in 
is  antinomy  a  very  remark- 
able contrast.  The  very  same 
fjroiinds  of  proof  which  estab- 
ished  in  the  thesis  the  exist- 
3  of  a  supreme  being, 
demonstrated  in  the  antitn- 
— and  with  eq^ual  strict- 
i — the  non-existence  of 
such  a  being.  We  found, 
first,  that  a  necessary  being 
exists,  because  the  whole  time 
post  contains  the  series  of  all 
conditions,  and  with  it,  there- 
fore, the  unconditioned  (the 
necessary);  secondly,  that 
there  does  not  exist  any  neces- 
sary being,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, that  the  whole  time  past 
contains  the  series  of  e.lWou- 
ditions — w\i.ic\i  &tc  \.\ve,«i.%<^v«* 


csasguE  {SF  fume  Bmuagr 


been  taken,  for  the  aerieB 
must  oondoet  ua  in  an  nn- 
broken  remaa  to  thia  a«- 
preme  eondition.  Baft  if  fthia 
lelaftioB  18  aenaoonay  and  be- 
longa  to  the  poanUia  empiri- 
oal  employment  of  the  nnder- 
atanding,  the  auprane  condi- 
tion or  oaose  mnat  eloae  the 
regreiaiYe  aeriea  aoooiding  to 
the  iawB  of  aMiaibility,  and 
oonaeqnently  mnat  bekmg  to 
the  series  of  time.  It  foifowa 
that  this  necessary  existence 
mnst  be  r^arded  as  the 
lii^hest  member  of  the  ooa- 
mical  aeries. 

Certain  philosophers  have, 
Devertheiess,  allowed  them- 
selves the  liberty  of  making 

such    a     aaltus    {jurafiaii^    CC9 

aXXo  ^evof).  From  the  changes 
in  the  world  they  have  con- 
cluded their  empirical  contin- 
fency,  that  is,  their  depen- 
ence  on  empirically-deter- 
mined causes,  and  they  thus 
admitted  an  ascending  series 
of  empirical  conditions:  and 
in  this  they  are  quite  ri^ht. 
But  as  they  could  not  Una  in 
this  series  any  primal  bepn- 
ning  or  any  hignest  member, 
they  passed  suddenly  from 
the  empirical  conception  of 
contingency  to  the  pure  cate- 
gory,  whicn  presents  us  with 
a  series — not  sensuous,  but 
intellectual — whose  complete- 
ness does  certainly  rest  upon 
the  existence  of  an  absolutely 
necessary  cause.  Nay,  more, 
this  intellectual  aeriea  ia  no\ 


therofcwa,  fai  tiia 
conditioned.  The 
tiuB  aeaviiiir 
aa  foltowE.  We 
the  first  aorgunenti  «id| 
the  aflgfllMtli  Mtaliijv  eC 
aeriea  oi  conditiimei  fkm 
of  which  detonniiieB  thee 
in  timoi  and  iSbsam  anhre 


the  eeocndy  we 
the  oontnffj,  die  mtMm 
of  everything  theft  le  d 
mined  in  the  mnm  9f  lb 
for  every  eTenft  ie  pieai 
by  a  time,  in  whiek  the 
dition  itself  must  be  d 
mined  aa  conditioned— 
thus  everything  that  ia 
conditioned  oraoaolatelv 
essary  disappears.  Int 
the  mode  ot  proof  ia  qnr 
accordance  with  the  oom 
procedure  of  human  rei 
which  often  falla  into  dia 
with  itself,  from  oonaidc 
an  object  from  two  diA 
points  of  view.  Herr 
Mairan  regarded  the  coi 
versy  between  two  celebi 
astronomers,  which  aroaej 
a  similar  difficulty  aa  to 
choice  of  a  proper  atandp 
as  a  phenomenon  of  8affi< 
importance  to  warrant  a  s 
rate  treatiae  on  the  anb 
The  one  concluded:  Ae  % 
revolves  on  Us  own  oom, 
cause  it  constantly  prec 
the  same  aide  to  the  ei 
the  other  declared  that 
moon  doss  nol  rsvohs  m 
own  axis,  for  ftheaame  rai 
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Thesis 

9A  to  any  sensuoas  condi- 

ua;   and   is   therefore   free 

>ni  the  condition  of   time, 

bich   requires   it  spontane- 

*--",ly  to   oegio  its  causality 

time. — But   such    a    pro- 

dure   is   perfectly  inadDiis- 

ble,  as  will  be  made   plain 

Dm  what  follows. 

Id   the  pare  sense  of  the 

diegories,  that  is  contingent, 

contradictory  opposite  of 

3h  ia  possible.     Now  we 

mnot  reason  from  em]>irii;al 

Qtiogency    to    intellectual. 

le  opposite  of   that  which 

changed — the  opposite  of 

state — is  actual  at  another 

le,  and  is  therefore  possi- 

;.     Consequently,  it  is  not 

s  contradictory  oppoaite  of 

e  former  state.     To  be  that, 

a  necessary   that    in    the 

16  time  in  which  the  pre- 

ding  slate  existed,  its  up- 

^■site  could  have  existed  in 

place;  but  such  a  cogni* 

n   is  not  given  us  in  the 

ire  phenomenon  of  change. 

body  that  was  in  motion  = 

comes  into  a  state  of  rest 

tion-A.     Now  it  cannot  be 

ncluded  from  the  fact  that 

state  opposite  to  the  state 

follows  It,  that  the  contra- 

Jtory  opposite  of  A  is  poa- 

^le;  and  that  A  is  thereiore 

tingent.      To    prove   this, 

ahoald   require  to  know 

lit   the  state  of   rest  could 

:ve  existed  in  the  very  same 

in    which    the    motion 

place.     Now  we  know 


Antithesis 
Both  conclusions  were  per- 
fectly correct,  according  to 
the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  motions  of  the  moon  were 
considered. 
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neria 

nothiDff  more  than  that  the 
state  of  reet  was  actual  in  tiie 
time  that  followed  ihe  state 
of  motion ;  eonseqnently,  that 
it  was  also  possible.  Bat 
motion  at  one  time,  and  rest 
at  another  time,  are  not  con- 
tradictorily opposed  to  each 
other.  It  follows  from  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  suc- 
cession of  opposite  determi- 
nations, that  is,  change,  does 
not  demonstrate  the  fact  of 
contingency  as  represented  in 
the  conceptions  of  the  pure 
understanain^;  and  that  it 
cannot,  therefore,  conduct  us 
to  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
a  necessary  being.  Change 
proves  merely  empirical  con- 
tingency, that  is  to  say,  that 
the  new  state  could  not 
have  existed  without  a  cause, 
which  belongs  to  the  pre- 
ceding time.  This  cause — 
even  although  it  is  regarded 
as  absolutely  necessary — must 
be  presented  to  us  m  time, 
and  must  belong  to  the  series 
of  phenomena. 


THE  ANTINOMY  OF  PORE  REASON 

Section  Third 

0/  the  Interest  of  Reason  in  tfiese  Self-contradictioni 

We  have  thus  completely  before  as  the  dialectical  ] 
cedure  of  the  cosmological  ideas.  No  possible  experie 
can  present  us  with  an  object  adequate  to  them  in  ext 
Nay,  more,  reason  itself  cannot  cogitate  them  as  accord 
with  the  general  laws  of  experience.  And  yet  they  are 
arbitrary  fictions  oi  l\io\x^\x\..    On  the  contra^,  reaaon,  ii 
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uptetJ  progress  in  the  empirical  synthesifl,  iB  neces- 
Bdrily  condaeted  to  tliem,  when  it  endesTore  to  free  from  all 
conditions  and  to  comprehend  in  its  nnconditioned  totality, 
that  which  can  only  be  determined  conditionally  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  experience.  These  dialectical  propo- 
sitions are  bo  itmny  attempts  to  solve  four  natural  and  un- 
avoidable problems  of  reason, — There  are  neither  more,  nor 
can  there  be  less,  than  this  namber,  becaase  there  are  no 
other  series  of  synthetical  hypotheses,  liniiting  a  priori  the 
empirical  synthesis. 

The  brilliant  claims  of  reason  striving  to  extend  its 
dominion  beyond  the  limits  of  experience,  have  been  rep- 
resented above  only  in  dry  formaife,  which  contain  merely 
the  grounds  of  its  pretensions.  They  have,  besides,  in  con- 
formity with  the  character  of  a  transcendental  philosophy, 
been  freed  from  every  empirical  element;  although  the  full 
splendor  of  the  promises  they  hold  out,  and  the  anticipations 
they  excite,  manifests  itself  only  when  in  connection  with 
empirical  cognitions.  In  the  application  of  them,  however, 
and  in  the  advancing  enlargement  of  the  employment  of  rea- 
son, while  struggling  to  rise  from  the  region  of  exjierience 
and  to  soar  to  those  sublime  ideas,  philosophy  discovers  a 
value  and  a  dignity,  which,  if  it  could  but  make  good  its 
assertions,  would  raise  it  far  above  all  other  departments  of 
human  knowledge — professing,  as  it  does,  to  present  a  sure 
foundation  for  our  highest  hopes  and  the  ultimate  aims  of 
all  the  exertions  of  reason.  The  questions;  whether  the 
world  baa  a  beginning  and  a  limit  to  its  extensioa  in  space; 
whether  there  exists  anywhere,  or  perhaps,  in  my  own  think- 
ing Self  an  indivisible  and  indestructible  unity — or  whether 
nothing  bat  what  is  divisible  and  transitory  exists;  whether 
I  am  a  free  agent,  or,  like  other  beings,  am  bound  in  the 
chains  of  nature  and  fate;  whether,  finally,  there  is  a  su- 
preme cause  of  the  world,  or  all  oar  thought  and  specola- 
tion  mast  end  with  nature  and  the  order  of  externa]  things 
— are  questions,  for  the  solution  of  which  the  mathematician 
woald  willingly  exchange  his  whole  BC»ii<«-,  l«  xti  'v>.  >l^«wi 
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is  DO  satisfaction  for  the  highest  aspirations  and  moat  aidant 
desires  of  humanity.  Nay,  it  may  even  be  said  that  the  tme 
▼alue  of  mathematics — that  pride  of  human  leaaon— ^xmaists 
in  this:  that  she  guides  reason  to  the  knowledge  of  nature— 
in  her  greater,  as  well  as  in  her  lees  manif estationa-— in  her 
beautiful  order  and  regularity — guides  her,  nuHreoyer,  to  an 
insight  into  the  wonderful  unity  of  the  moving  loroea  in  the 
operations  of  nature,  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  a  phi- 
losophy building  only  on  experience;  and  that  ahe  thus 
encourages  philosophy  to  extend  the  prorinoe  of  reason 
beyond  all  experience,  and  at  the  same  time  proyides  it 
with  the  most  excellent  materials  for  supporting  its  inyesti- 
gations,  in  so  far  as  their  nature  admits,  by  adequate  and 
accordant  intuitions. 

Unfortunately  for  speculation — ^but  perhaps  fortunately 
for  the  practical  interests  of  humanity — reason,  in  the  midst 
of  her  highest  anticipations,  finds  herself  hemmed  in  by  a 
press  of  opposite  and  contradictory  conclusions,  from  wtdch 
neither  her  honor  nor  her  safety  will  permit  her  to  draw 
back.  Nor  can  she  regard  these  conflicting  trains  of  reason- 
ing with  indifference  as  mere  passages  at  arms,  still  less  can 
she  command  peace;  for  in  the  subject  of  the  conflict  she 
has  a  deep  interest.  There  is  no  other  course  left  open  to 
her,  than  to  reflect  with  herself  upon  the  origin  of  this  dis- 
union in  reason — whether  it  may  not  arise  from  a  mere  mis- 
understanding. After  such  an  inquiry,  arrogant  claims 
would  have  to  be  given  up  on  both  sides;  but  the  sover- 
eignty of  reason  over  understanding  and  sense  would  be 
based  upon  a  sure  foundation. 

We  shall  at  present  defer  this  radical  inquiry,  and  in  the 
meantime  consider  for  a  little — what  side  in  the  controversy 
we  should  most  willingly  take,  if  we  were  obliged  to  become 
partisans  at  all.  As,  in  this  case,  we  leave  out  of  sight  alto* 
gether  the  logical  criterion  of  truth,  and  merely  consult  our 
own  interest  in  reference  to  the  question,  these  considera- 
tions, although  inadequate  to  settle  the  question  of  right  in 
either  party y  will  enable  us  to  comprehend,  how  those  who 
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have  taken  part  in  the  struggle  adopt  the  one  riew  latber 
than  the  other — do  special  insight  ioto  the  sabject,  however, 
having  inflnenced  their  choice.  They  will,  at  the  same  time, 
explain  to  us  many  other  things  by  the  way — for  example, 
the  Sery  zeal  on  the  one  side  and  the  cold  maintenance  of 
their  cause  on  the  other;  why  the  one  party  has  met  with 
the  warmest  approbutions,  and  the  other  has  always  been  _ 
repulsed  by  irreconcilable  prejudices,  J 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  ilotermines  the  proper  H 
point  of  view,  from  which  nlone  this  preliminary  inquiry  can  ^ 
be  institated  and  carrieH  on  with  the  proper  completeness — 
and  that  is  the  comparison  of  the  principles,  from  which 
'both   sides,   thesis    and   antithesis,    proceed.      My  readers 
would  remark  in  the  propositions  of  the  autitheRis  a  com* 
plete  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  thought  and  a  perfect  unity 
of  principle.     Its  principle  was  that  of  pure  empiricism,  not 
only  in  the  explication  of  the  phenomena  in  the  world,  bnt 
also  in  the  solution  of  the  transcendental  ideas,  even  of  that 
of  the  universe  itself.     The  affirmationa  of  the  thesis,  on  the 
contrary,  were  based,  in  addition  to  the  empirical  mode  of 
explanation  employed  in  the  series  of  phenomena,  on  intel- 
lectaal  propositions;    and  its  principles  were  in  so  far  not  _ 
simple,     I  shall  term  the  thesis,   in  view  of  its  essential  fl 
cbaracteriatie,  the  dogmatism  of  pure  reason.  I 

On  the  side  of  dogmatism,  or  of  the  thesis,  therefore,    ■ 
in  the  determination  of  the  cosmotogical  ideas,  we  find: 

1.  A  practical  interest,  which  must  be  very  dear  to  every 
ngbt-thinking  man.  That  the  world  has  a  beginning — that 
the  nature  of  my  thinking  self  is  simple,  and  therefore  in- 
destructible—that I  am  a  free  agent,  and  raised  above  the 
oompnision  of  nature  and  her  laws — and,  Bnatly.  that  the 
entire  order  of  things,  which  form  the  world,  is  dependent 
upon  a  Sapreme  Being,  from  whom  the  whole  receives  unity 
and  connection — these  are  so  many  foundation-stones  of  mo- 
rality and  religion.  The  antithesis  deprives  na  of  all  these 
supports — or,  at  least,  sepm?  fo  to  deprive  ns. 

9.   A  speculative  interest  oi  reaeoa  ma,mlea\a  \^iM^V  <3m. '^w<fe 
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side.  For,  if  we  take  the  truiflcendental  ideM  aiid.  employ 
them  in  the  manner  which  the  theeia  direotB,  we  ean  eochibit 
completely  a  priori  the  entire  chain  of  conditional  and  nn- 
derstand  the  derivation  of  the  conditioned — ^b^ginning  from 
the  onconditioned.  This  the  antitheais  does  not  do;  and  for 
this  reason  does  not  meet  with  so  welcome  a  reception.  For 
it  can  give  no  answer  to  onr  questions  respecting  the  oondi* 
tions  of  its  synthesis— except  sa4h  as  must  be  supplemented 
by  another  question,  and  so  on  to  inflni^.  According  to 
it|  we  must  rise  from  a  given  beginning  to  one  atill  higher; 
every  part  conducts  us  to  a  still  smaller  one;  every  event  is 
preceded  by  another  event  which  is  its  cause;  and  the  con- 
ditions of  existence  rest  always  upon  other  and  still  higher 
conditions,  and  find  neither  end  nor  basis  in  some  self- 
subsistent  thing  as  the  primal  being. 

3.  This  side  has  also  the  advantage  of  popularity;  and 
this  constitutes  no  small  part  of  its  claim  to  favor.  The 
common  understanding  does  not  find  the  least  difficulty  in 
the  idea  of  the  unconditioned  beginning  of  all  sjrnthesis — 
accustomed,  as  it  is,  rather  to  follow  oat  consequences,  than 
to  seek  for  a  proper  basis  for  cognition.  In  the  conception 
of  an  absolute  first,  moreover — the  possibility  of  which  it 
does  not  inquire  into — it  is  highly  gratified  to  find  a  firmly- 
established  point  of  departure  for  its  attempts  at  theory; 
while  in  the  restless  and  continuous  ascent  from  the  con- 
ditioned to  the  condition,  always  with  one  foot  in  the  air, 
it  can  find  no  satisfaction. 

On  the  side  of  the  Antithesis,  or  Empiricism  in  the 
determination  of  the  cosmological  ideas: 

1.  We  cannot  discover  any  such  practical  interest  arising 
from  pure  principles  of  reason,  as  morality  and  religion 
present.  On  the  contrary,  pure  empiricism  seems  to  empty 
them  of  all  their  power  and  infiuence.  If  there  does  not 
exist  a  Supreme  Being  distinct  from  the  world — ^if  the  world 
is  without  beginning,  consequently  without  a  Creator— if 
our  wills  are  not  free,  and  the  soul  is  divisible  and  subject 
to  corruption  just  like  matter — the  ideas  and  principles  of 
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morality  lose  all  validity,  and  (all  with  the  transceDd«ntal 
ideas  which  conatitated  their  theoretical  support. 

2.  But  empiricism,  in  competisatjon,  holds  out  to  reason, 
in  itsBpecnlative  interests,  certain  important  advantages,  far 
exceeding  any  that  the  dogmatist  can  proraiee  ua.  For,  when 
employed  by  the  empiricist,  understanding  is  always  upon  its 
proper  gronnd  of  investigation — the  field  of  possible  experi- 
ence, the  laws  of  which  it  can  explore,  and  thus  extend  its 
cognition  securely  and  with  clear  intelligence  withont  being 
stopped  by  limits  in  any  direi;tioa.  Here  can  it  and  ought 
it  to  find  and  present  to  intuition  its  proper  object-^not  only 
in  itself,  but  in  all  its  relatioos;  or,  if  it  employ  conceptions, 
upon  this  ground  it  can  always  present  the  corresponding 
images  in  clear  and  unmistakable  intuitions.  It  is  qnite  un- 
necessary tor  it  to  renounce  the  guidance  of  nature,  to  attach 
itself  to  ideas,  the  objeiHs  of  which  it  cannot  know;  because, 
as  mere  intellpctaal  entities,  they  cannot  be  presented  in  any 
inttrition.  On  the  coutrnry,  it  is  not  even  permitted  to  aban- 
don its  proper  occupation,  nnder  the  pretence  that  it  has 
been  brought  to  a  conclasioa  (for  it  never  can  Iw),  and  to  J 
])ass  into  the  region  of  idealizing  reason  and  transcendent  I 
conceptions,  where  it  is  not  required  to  observe  and  explore  1 
the  laws  of  nature,  but  merely  to  think  and  to  imojtne — 
secure  from  being  contradicted  by  facts,  because  they  have 
not  been  called  as  witnesses,  but  passed  by,  or  perhaps  sub- 
ordinated to  the  so-called  higher  interests  and  considerations 
of  pure  reason. 

Hence  the  empiricist  will  never  allow  bimsetf  to  aooept 
any  epoch  ot  nature  for  the  first — the  absolutely  primal 
state;  he  will  not  believe  that  there  can  be  limits  to  his 
ottllook  into  her  wide  domains,  nor  pass  from  the  objects 
of  nature,  which  he  can  satisfactorily  explain  by  means  of 
observation  and  mathematical  thought — which  he  can  deter- 
mine synthetically  in  intuition,  to  those  which  nvitber  sense 
nor  imaginatioD  can  ever  present  in  concrelo;  be  will  not 
oonoflde  the  existence  of  a  faculty  in  nature  operating  iu- 
idently  of    the   laws   of    natare-^ft   wnvofiaawwi  '^'ivjSa. 
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would  introduce  uncertainty  into  the  prooedwe  of  the  imdor* 
standing,  which  is  guided  by  necessary  laws  to  the  observation 
of  phenomena;  nor,  finally,  will  he  permit  himself  to  seek  a 
cause  beyond  nature,  inasmuch  as  we  know  nothing  bat  it, 
and  from  it  alone  receive  an  objective  basis  for  all  our  c<m" 
ceptions  and  instruction  in  the  unvarying  laws  of  things. 

In  truth,  if  the  empirical  philosopher  had  no  other  pur- 
pose in  the  establishment  of  his  antithesis,  than  to  checi  the 
presumption  of  a  reason  which  mistakes  its  true  destination, 
which  boasts  of  its  insight  and  its  knowledge,  just  where  all 
insight  and  knowledge  cease  to  exist,  and  regards  that  which 
is  valid  only  in  relation  to  a  practical  interest,  as  an  advance- 
ment of  the  speculative  interests  of  the  mind  (in  order,  when 
it  is  convenient  for  itself,  to  break  the  thread  of  our  physical 
investigations,  and,  under  pretence  of  extending  our  cogni- 
tion, connect  them  with  transcendental  ideas,  by  means  of 
which  we  really  know  only  that  we  know  nothing) — if,  I  say, 
the  empiricist  rested  satisfied  with  this  benefit,  the  principle 
advanced  by  him  would  be  a  maxim  recommending  modera- 
tion in  the  pretensions  of'  reason  and  modesty  in  its  affirma- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  would  direct  us  to  the  right  mode 
of  extending  the  province  of  the  understanding,  by  the  help 
of  the  only  true  teacher,  experience.  In  obedience  to  this 
advice,  intellectual  hypotheses  and  faith  would  not  be  called 
in  aid  of  our  practical  interests;  nor  should  we  introduce 
them  under  the  pompous  titles  of  science  and  insight.  For 
speculative  cognition  cannot  find  an  objective  basis  any  other 
where  than  in  experience;  and,  when  we  overstep  its  limits, 
our  synthesis,  which  requires  ever  new  cognitions  indepen- 
dent of  experience,  has  no  substratum  of  intuition  upon 
which  to  build. 

But  if — as  often  happens — empiricism,  in  relation  to- ideas, 
becomes  itself  dogmatic,  and  boldly  denies  that  which  is 
above  the  sphere  of  its  phenomenal  cognition,  it  falls  itself 
into  the  error  of  intemperance — an  error  which  is  here  all 
the  more  reprehensible,  as  thereby  the  practical  interest 
of  reason  receives  an  irreparable  injury. 
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And  tbis  constitutes  the  opposition  between  Kpicurean- 
ism'  and  Platonisra. 

Both  Epicarus  and  Plato  assert  more  in  their  syBtems 
than  they  know.  The  former  encourages  and  advances 
science — althoagh  to  the  prejudice  of  the  practical;  the 
latter  presents  ua  with  excellent  principles  for  the  inv^tiga- 
tion  of  the  praolical,  but,  in  relation  to  everything  regarding 
which  we  can  attain  to  speculative  cognition,  permits  reason 
to  append  idealislio  explanations  of  natural  phenomena,  to 
the  great  injury  of  physical  investigation. 

8.  In  regard  to  the  third  motive  for  the  preliminary 
choice  of  a  party  in  this  war  of  asaertions,  it  seems  very 
extraordinary  that  empiricism  should  be  utterly  unpopular. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  common  under- 
standing would  receive  it  with  pleasure — promising,  as  it 
does,  to  sritiafy  it  without  passing  the  bounds  of  experience 
and  its  connected  order;  while  transcendental  dogmatism 
obliges  it  to  rise  to  conceptions,  which  far  surpass  the  in- 
telligence and  ability  of  the  most  practiced  thinkers.  But 
in  this,  in  truth,  is  to  be  found  its  real  motive.  For  the 
common  understanding  thus  finds  itself  in  a  situation,  where 
not  even  the  most  learned  can  have  the  advantage  of  it.  If 
it  understnnda  little  or  nothitig  about  these  transcendental 
coriceptionn.  no  one  can  boast  of  understanding  any  more; 
and  although  it  may  not  express  itself  in  so  scholastics lly 


'  It  ia,  bowevsr.  EtiJl  b  mailer  ol  douhl  wholher  Bpiourus  ever  jiropouiided 
Oiese  principles  m  dlreciiona  for  (he  objective  emplaymeut  of  llie  underBUnilint'. 
U,  indeed,  tlioy  were  nolliing  more  Ihnn  miuimH  (or  the  speculative  exerclxo  of 
reaeoD,  he  gives  evidence  therein  of  n  mure  genuiiie  pLiloaophic  spirit  Utau  ku; 
of  the  philosophers  ol  nntiquity.  Thnt.  in  Ihe  explanation  of  phonomenR.  vn; 
moBt  proceed  as  if  the  flold  of  Inquiry  had  neither  lintils  in  ipaco  nor  comnience- 
inent  in  time;  that  we  niuti  he  salielled  with  the  teAclun|[  of  eiperiancs  in  rel- 
nwicw  lo  Iha  material  of  which  the  vofid  is  composed;  that  we  muet  not  look 
'  tor  an/  other  mode  of  the  origination  of  evenia  than  that  which  is  determined 
I  bj  the  iimltemble  laws  of  nature;  niiil  nnall?.  that  we  must  not  eoiploj  the 
hjipntbesie  of  n  cauee  distinct  from  the  vorld  to  ncconnt  for  a  phenomenon  or 
tot  (ba  world  Itself — are  printiples  tor  the  extension  of  speculatlTO  philoeophy, 
and  liio  discover}'  of  the  true  sources  of  the  prlndples  ol  morals,  wbiclj.  how- 
ever Utile  mnfflrmed  to  in  the  present  dny,  are  iindaiiblcdijr  correct  At  the 
aune  tlnw,  any  one  desiroiia  of  lyiu-ring.  in  niera  speculalTon,  these  do^moVwnL 
propMilfoni,  need  not  for  Ibut  nmma  lie  aucuaed  ot  den^jing  ClwnL. 
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oorragt  •  iwitwifr  m  oJhew,  ft  em  busy  itwU  wHh  TCuouog 
and  aignmenti  withoat  end,  wanderiiig  uKmg  metB  idwi, 
about  wbioli  one  em  alwi^  be  yntj  eloqwnti  tieenMe  we 
know  nothing  mboot  them;  while,  in  the  oheeivlion  nd 
inreetigBtion  of  natmoi  it  woidd  be  foioed  to  renMin  damb 
and  to  oonfeaB  ita  atler  ignotanee.  Thoa  indola^oe  and 
▼anitgr  form  of  themadvea  alroiig  leeommendationa  of  them 
prineiirfea.  Beetdea,  aMhongh  H  ia  a  haid  thing  for  a  pU- 
loBopber  to  aaeiime  a  principle,  of  which  he  can-  giro  ta 
himeelf  no  reasonable  account,  and  atill  more  to  ein|doj 
conceptions,  the  objective  reality  of  which  cannot  be  eetab- 
lished,  nothing  is  more  osoal  with  the  common  nnderatuid- 
ing.  It  wants  something,  which  will  aUow  it  to  go  to  work 
with  confidence.  The  difficulty  of  even  comprehending  a 
supposition,  does  not  disquiet  it,  because— not  knowing 
what  comprehending  means — it  never  even  thinks  of  the 
supposition  it  may  be  adopting  as  a  principle;  and  regards 
us  known,  that  with  which  it  has  become  familiar  from  con- 
stant use.  And,  at  last,  all  speculative  interests  disappear 
before  the  practical  interests  which  it  holds  dear;  and  it 
fancies  that  it  understands  and  knows  what  its  necessities 
and  hopes  incite  it  to  assume  or  to  believe.  Thus  the  em- 
piricism of  transcendentally  idealizing  reason  ia  robbed  of  all 
popularity ;  and,  however  prejudicial  it  may  be  to  the  high- 
est practical  principles,  there  is  no  fear  that  it  will  ever  pass 
the  limits  of  the  schools,  or  acquire  any  favor  or  influence 
in  society  or  with  the  multitude. 

Human  reason  is  by  nature  architectonic.  That  is  to 
say,  it  regards  all  cognitions  as  parts  of  a  possible  system, 
and  hence  accepts  only  such  principles  as  at  least  do  not 
incapacitate  a  cognition  to  which  we  may  have  attained  from 
being  placed  along  with  others  in  a  general  system.  Bat 
the  propositions  of  the  antithesis  are  of  a  character  which 
renders  the  completion  of  an  edifice  of  cognitions  impossi- 
ble. According  to  these,  beyond  one  state  or  epoch  of  the 
world  there  is  always  to  be  found  one  more  ancient;  in 
every  part  always  otbet  ^aT\a  themselves  divisible;  preoed- 
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ing  every  event  another,  the  origin  of  which  raust  itself 
be  sought  still  higher;  and  everything  in  existence  ia  con- 
ditioned, and  atill  not  dependent  on  an  unconditioned  and 
primal  existence.  As,  therefore,  the  antitheaia  will  not 
concede  tbu  existence  of  a  first  beginning  which  might  be 
available  as  a  foundation,  a  complete  edifice  of  cognition, 
in  the  presence  of  such  hypothesea,  is  utterly  impossible. 
Thus  the  architectonic  interest  of  reason,  which  requires  a 
unity — not  empirical,  but  o  priori  and  rational,  forma 
a  natural  recommendation  for  the  assertions  of  the  thesis 
in  our  antinomy. 

But  if  any  one  could  free  himself  entirely  from  all  con- 
aiderations  of  interest,  and  weigh  without  partiality  the 
assertions  of  reason,  attending  only  to  their  content,  irre- 
spective of  the  consequences  which  follow  from  them ;  such 
a  person,  on  the  supposition  that  he  knew  no  other  way  out 
of  the  confusion  than  to  settle  the  truth  of  one  or  other  of 
the  conflicting  doctrines,  would  live  in  a  state  of  continual 
hesitation.  To-day,  he  would  feel  ci^vinced  that  the  human 
will  is  free;  to-morrow,  considering  the  indissoluble  chain 
of  nature,  he  would  look  on  freedom  as  a  mere  illusion,  and 
declare  naliire  to  be  all-in-all.  But,  if  he  were  called  to 
action,  the  play  of  the  merely  speculative  reason  would  dis- 
appear like  the  shapes  of  a  dream,  and  practical  interest 
would  dictate  his  choice  of  principles.  But,  as  it  well  befits 
a  reflective  and  inquiring  being  to  devote  certain  periods  of 
time  to  the  examination  of  its  own  reason — to  divest  itself 
of  all  partiality,  and  frankly  to  communicate  its  observations 
for  the  judgment  and  opinion  of  othera;  so  no  one  can  be 
blamed  for,  much  lesa  prevented  from,  placing  both  partiea 
on  their  trial,  with  permission  to  defend  themselves,  free 
from  intimidation,  before  a  sworn  jury  of  equal  condition 
with  themselves — the  condition  of  weak  and  fallible  m«n. 
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THe  ANTINOMY  OP  PURB  REASON 

^  Skction  Fourth 

Of  Ae  neeesrity  imposed  upon  Pure  Beaean  of 

Solution  of  tia  TranseenderUal  Problem$ 

To  avow  an  ability  to  solre  all  problema  and  to 
all  qaestioiiB,  wotdd  be  a  pcofesaon  certMB  t»  oonmftuf 
philosopber  of  eztrayi^nt  boasting  and  0elf-Mvia«l|  aid  U 
once  to  destroy  the  confidence  that  might  odiennae  haw 
been  reposed  in  him.  There  are,  however,  Boiencai  am  oon- 
stituted,  that  every  qnestion  arising  within  their  sphen, 
must  necessarily  be  capable  of  receiving  an  answer  horn  tka 
knowledge  already  possessed,  for  the  answer  most  be  n- 
ceived  from  the  same  sources  whence  the  qaestioft  arose. 
In  such  sciences  it  is  not  allowable  to  excuse  ourselves  os 
the  plea  of  necessary  and  unavoidable  ignorance;  a  solutioa 
is  absolutely  requisite.  4  The  rule  of  right  and  wrong  must 
help  us  to  the  knowledge  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  all 
possible  cases;  otherwise,  the  idea  of  obligation  or  duty 
would  be  utterly  null,  for  we  cannot  have  any  obligation  to 
that  which  we  cannot  know.  On  the  other  hand,  in  oar  in- 
vestigations of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  much  most  remain 
uncertain,  and  many  questions  continue  insoluble;  beeauso 
what  we  know  of  nature  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to 
explain  all  the  phenomena  that  are  presented  to  our  obser- 
vation. Now  the  question  is:  Whether  there  is  in  trai- 
scendental  philosophy  any  question,  relating  to  an  objaol 
presented  to  pure  reason,  which  is  unanswerable  by  thii 
reason;  and  whether  we  must  regard  the  subject  of  the  qusi* 
tion  as  quite  uncertain — so  far  as  our  knowledge  ^ctendiv 
and  must  give  it  a  place  among  those  subjects,  of  which  wi 
have  just  so  much  conception  as  is  sufficient  to  enable  as  to 
raise  a  question — faculty  or  materials  failing  oa,  however, 
when  we  attempt  an  answer. 

Now  I  maintain,  tba\  amouf^  all  speculative  oognitioOi 
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(he  peculiarity  of  trauscendental  philosophy  is,  that  there  ia 
nci  qoestioii,  relatiug  to  an  object  presented  to  pure  reason, 
which  is  insoluble  by  this  reason;  and  that  the  profession 
of  anavoidable  ignorance — the  problem  being  alleged  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  ot  our  faculties— cannot  free  us  from  the 
obligfttion  to  present  a  complete  and  satisfactory  answer. 
For  the  very  conception,  which  enables  us  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion, must  give  us  the  power  of  answering  it;  iuasmuch  as 
the  object,  as  in  the  case  of  right  and  wrong,  is  not  to  be 
discovered  out  of  the  conception. 

But,  in  transcendental  philosophy,  it  is  only  the  cosmo- 
logical  questions,  to  which  we  can  demand  a  satisfactory 
answer  in  relation  to  the  constitution  of  their  object;  and  the 
philosopher  is  not  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  the  pretext 
of  necessary  ignorance  and  impenetrable  obscurity.  These 
questions  relate  solely  to  the  cosmological  ideas.  For  the 
object  must  be  given  in  experience,  and  the  question  relates 
to  the  adequateness  of  the  object  to  an  idea.  If  the  object 
is  transcendental,  and  therefore  itself  unknown;  if  the  ques- 
tion, for  example,  is  whether  the  object — the  something,  the 
phenomenon  of  which  (internal)  in  ourselves  ia  thought — 
that  ia  to  say,  the  soul,  is  in  itself  a  simple  being;  or  whether 
there  is  a  cause  of  all  things,  which  is  absolutely  necessary — 
ID  euch  cases  we  are  seeking  for  our  idea  an  object,  of  which 
we  may  confess,  that  it  is  iinknown  to  us,  though  we  must 
not  on  that  account  assert  that  it  is  impossible.'  The  cos- 
mological ideas  alone  possess  the  peculiarity,  that  we  can 


'  Tbe  question,  what  is  the  coDStitution  o(  a  tranHmndsDUil  object,  ie  uu- 
KOBWonble — we  are  unable  to  any  what  it  it;  but  we  con  pfrcelve  tlial  tbe 
guulion  itself  ia  nothing;  becatise  il  does  not  relate  to  an;  object  that  can  be 
presaiited  to  ub.  For  itiiB  reason,  we  miifl  consider  all  tbe  quaatioiiH  raiaed  In 
tntneoendeiital  psjchology  aa  aoBwerable,  and  as  really  audwered:  (or  thej 
relate  to  tho  IrsoBcendental  subject  of  all  iotemal  pheQoiaena,  whicb  ia  not  ilaell 
pheiiomenoQ,  and  coDBequentl?  not  given  as  oo  objei^t,  in  wbicb.  moreover, 
node  ot  the  categories — and  it  is  to  tliem  that  tbe  questioa  is  properi;  directed 
— Bnd  aoj  conditiona  of  Its  application.  Here,  therefore,  is  a  cue  wbere  no 
answer  is  the  only  proper  answer.  For  ■  quoa^on  regarding  the  constitution 
of  a  lomelhing,  which  cannot  be  cogitated  by  any  determined  predicate — beini 
ootuptetelr  iMjond   tbe   sphere  of  objects   and   experience,   is  perfactly  na&. 
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-pttBJupfmm  the  objeol  of  tlMin  and  Ae  «mpirinl  s^sflMM 
roqniaite  for  the  oonooption  of  tli*t  object  to  be  givoa;  and 
tiie  quettion,  wbieh  ariBes  from  these  ideasi  rdmtes  nmely 
to  the  progress  of  this  synthens,  in  so  far  as  it  mval  oottlaia 
absolate  totality— -whioh,  boweveri  is  not  erapirieali  as  it 
cannot  be  giren  in  any  ezperienoe.  Kow,  as  the  ff&ntAsB, 
hoe  is  solriy  in  regard  to  a  thing  aa  the  objeet  of  a  possiblo 
experienoe,  and  not  as  a  thing  in  itself,  the  anaww  to  Os 
tranaceDdental  eosmologioal  qaestion  need  not  be  sought  eel 
of  the  idea,  for  the  qaestion  does  not  regard  sid  objeet  is 
itself.  The  qaestion  in  relation  to  a  poesiMe  eatperiaaee,  18 
not,  what  can  be  given  in  an  experience  in  eoneiste— bat, 
what  is  contained  in  the  idea,  to  which  the  empirical  sya- 
thesis  most,  approximate.  The  qaestion  most  tikaetme  bt 
capable  of  solation  from  the  idea  alone.  For  the  idea  is  t 
creation  of  reason  itself,  which  therefore  cannot  disclaim  the 
obligation  to  answer  or  refer  as  to  the  unknown  object. 

It  is  not  so  extraordinary  as  it  at  first  sight  appears,  that 
a  science  should  demand  and  expect  satisfactory  answers 
to  all  the  questions  that  may  arise  within  its  own  sphere 
{quesiionea  domesHcoe)^  although,  up  to  a  certain  time,  tihese 
answers  may  not  have  been  discovered.  There  are,  in  addi- 
tion to  transcendental  philosophy,  only  two  pure  sbiences  ol 
reason;  the  one  with  a  speculative,  the  other  with  a  practical  ^ 
content — pure  mathematica  and  pure  ethics.  Has  any  one 
ever  heard  it  alleged  that,  from  our  complete  and  necessary 
ignorance  of  the  conditions,  it  is  uneertaiff^  what  exact  rela- 
tion the  diameter  of  a  circle  bears  to  the  circle  in  rational  or 
irrational  numbers  ?  By  the  former  the  sum  cannot  be  given 
exactly,  by  the  latter  only  approximately;  and  therefore  we 
decide,  that  the  impossibility  of  a  solution  of  the  qaestion 
is  evident.  Lambert  presented  us  with  a  demonstnttion  of 
this.  In  the  general  principles  of  morals  there  can  be  noth- 
ing uncertain,  for  the  propositions  are  either  utterly  without 
meaning,  or  mast  originate  solely  in  our  rational  concep- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  in  physical  science 
an  infinite  number  ol  con^e^^tutea^  which  can  never 
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itiea;  becaiiBe  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  not  given 
SIP  objects  deitendent  on  our  conceptionH,  The  key  to  the 
solntion  of  such  questions  cannot  therefore  be  found  in  our 
<*onoeptions  or  in  pure  thongbt,  but  mast  lie  without  as,  and 
for  that  reason  is  in  many  cases  not  to  be  discovered; 
and  coBsequentty  a  aatisfsctoiy  explanation  cannot  be  ex- 
pected. The  questions  of  tranacao dental  analytic,  which 
relate  to  the  deduction  of  onr  pure  cognition,  are  not  to  be 
reganled  as  of  the  same  kind  as  those  mentioned  above;  for 
we  are  not  at  present  treating  of  the  certainty  of  judgnients 
in  relation  to  the  origin  of  our  conceptions,  but  only  of  that 
eertainty  in  relation  to  objeots. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  escape  the  refiponsibility  ol  at 
leaet  a  critical  solution  of  the  queations  of  reason,  by  com- 
ptaints  of  the  limited  nature  of  our  fncaltie?,  and  the  st>e(ri- 
ingly  humble  confession  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  our 
reason  to  decide,  whether  the  world  hna  existed  from  all 
eternity  or  had  a  beginning — whether  it  is  infinitely  ex- 
tended, or  inclosed  within  certain  limits — whether  anything 
in  the  world  is  simple,  or  whether  everything  must  be 
capable  of  infinite  divisibility — whether  freedom  can  origi- 
nate phenomena,  or  whether  everything  ia  absolutely  depen- 
dent on  the  laws  and  order  of  nature — and,  finally,  whether 
there  exists  a  being  that  is  completely  unconditioned  and 
necessary,  or  whether  the  existence  of  everything  is  condi- 
tioned and  consequently  dependent  on  something  external 
to  itself,  and  therefore  in  its  own  nature  contingent.  For 
all  these  questions  relate  to  an  object,  which  can  be  given 
nowhere  else  than  in  thought.  This  object  is  the  abso- 
Intely  unconditioned  totality  of  the  synthesis  of  phenomena. 
If  the  conceptions  in  our  minds  do  not  assist  ua  to  some  cer- 
tain result  in  regard  to  these  problems,  we  must  not  defend 
oorselves  on  the  plea  that  the  object  itself  remains  hidden 
from  and  nnknown  to  ua.  For  no  such  thing  or  object  c«d 
be  given — it  is  not  to  be  foond  out  of  the  idea  ta  our  tninda. 
We  mast  seek  the  cause  of  our  failure  in  our  idea  itself, 
wbiob  is  an  insoluble  problem,  aitd  in  T«){,md  te  '«Vt>^^ 
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obstinately  assume  that  ihexe  exists  a  leal  ob^jeol  eona^ 
sponding  and  adequate  to  it.  A  olear  explanation  of  Hm 
dialectic  which  lies  in  our  conception^  will  tvj  aoon 
enable  us  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision  in  regard  to 
such  a  question. 

The  pretexti  that  we  are  unable  to  arrive  at  eertninty  in 
regard  to  these  problems,  may  be  met  with  this  queationi 
which  requires  at  least  a  plain  answer:  From  what  aouiee 
do  the  ideas  originate,  the  solution  of  which  inTolves  you  in 
such  difficulties  ?  Are  you  seeking  for  an  explanation  of 
certain  phenomena;  and  do  you  expect  these  ideas  to  give 
you  the  principles  or  the  rules  of  this  explanation  7  Let  it 
be  granted,  that  all  nature  was  laid  open  before  you;  that 
nothing  was  hid  from  your  senses  and  your  conaoionsness. 
Still,  you  could  not  cognize  in  eoncreio  the  object  of  your 
ideas  in  any  experience.  For  what  is  demanded,  is,  not 
only  this  full  and  complete  intuition,  but  also  a  complete 
synthesis  and  the  consciousness  of  its  absolute  totality;  and 
this  is  not  possible  by  means  of  any  empirical  cognition.  It 
follows  that  your  question — your  idea,  is  by  no  means  neces- 
sary for  the  explanation  of  any  phenomenon ;  and  the  idea 
cannot  have  been  in  any  sense  given  by  the  object  itself. 
For  such  an  object  can  never  be  presented  to  us,  because 
it  cannot  be  given  by  any  possible  experience.  Whatever 
perceptions  you  may  attain  to,  you  are  still  surrounded  by 
conditions — in  space,  or  in  time,  and  you  cannot  discover 
anything  unconditioned;  nor  can  you  decide  whether  this 
unconditioned  is  to  be  placed  in  an  absolute  beginning  of 
the  synthesis,  or  in  an  absolute  totality  of  the  series  without 
beginning.  A  whole,  in  the  empirical  signification  of  the 
term,  is  always  merely  comparative.  The  absolute  whple 
of  quantity  (the  universe),  of  division,  of  derivation,  of 
the  condition  of  existence,  with  the  question — whether  it 
is  to  be  produced  by  a  finite  or  infinite  synthesis,  no  possible 
experience  c^n  instruct  us  concerning.  You  will  not,  for 
example,  be  able  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  a  body  in 
the  least  d^ree  belter,  whether  you  believe  it  to  ocmaiat  of 
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i,  or  of  compoBite  parts;  for  a  ainiple  phenamenoa — 
mni  just  as  little  an  infinite  series  of  composition- — can  never 
be  presented  to  your  perception.  Phenomena  reqaire  and 
admit  of  explanation,  only  in  so  far  as  the  cnnditions  of  that 
expliination  are  given  in  perception;  bat  the  sum-total  of 
that  which  is  given  in  phenomena,  considered  as  an  absolute 
whole,  is  itself  a  perception — and  we  cannot  therefore  seek 
for  explaRationg  of  this  whole  beyond  itself,  in  other  ]icraep- 
tions.  The  explanation  of  this  whole  is  the  proper  object  of 
the  transcendental  problems  of  pure  reaBon, 

Althongfa,  therefore,  the  solution  of  these  problems  ts 
unattainable  through  experience,  we  must  not  permit  our- 
selves  to  say,  that  it  is  uncertain  bow  the  object  of  our 
inquiries  is  constituted.  For  the  object  is  in  our  own  mind, 
and  cannot  be  discovered  in  experience;  and  we  have  only 
to  take  care  that  our  thoughts  are  consistent  with  each  other, 
and  to  avoid  falling  into  the  amphiboly  of  regiirding  our 
idea  as  a  representation  of  an  object  empirically  given,  and 
therefore  to  be  cognized  according  to  the  laws  of  experience. 
A  dogmatical  solution  is  therefore  not  only  unsatisfactory, 
but  impossible.  The  critical  eolation,  which  may  be  a  per- 
fectly certain  one,  does  not  consider  the  question  objectively, 
but  proceeds  by  inquiring  into  the  basis  of  the  cognition 
upon  which  the  question  rests. 


I 


THE    ANTINOMY  OF   PURE    REASON 
Section  Fifth 


itical   Eixposition  of  th-8  Cosmologicat  PTohUma  prmenUd 

the  four  Transcendental  Ideas 
We  should  be  quite  willing  to  desist  from  the  demand 
of  a  dogmatical  answer  to  our  questions,  if  we  understood 
beforehand  that,  be  the  answer  what  it  may,  it  would  only 
serve  to  increase  our  ignorance,  to  throw  us  from  od0  incom- 
prehensibility into  another,  from  one  obscurity  into  another 
still  greater,  and  perhaps  lead  na  into  irreconcilable  oontra- 
ft  dogmatical  affirmatiTe  or  Qft^«.^<««  « 


I 
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demanded,  is  it  at  all  pradent,  to  set  aside  the  probable 
grounds  of  a  solution  which  lie  before  us,  and  to  take  into 
consideration,  what  advantage  we  shall  gain,  if  the  answer 
is  to  favor  the  one  side  or  the  other  ?  If  it  happens  that  in 
both  cases  the  answer  is  mere  nonsense,  we  have  in  this 
an  irresistible  summons,  to  institnte  a  critical  inreBtigation 
of  the  question,  for  the  purpose  of  disoovering  whether  it  is 
baised  on  a  groundless  presupposition,  and  relates  to  an  idea, 
the  falsity  of  which  would  be  more  easily  exposed  in  its 
application  and  consequences,  than  in  the  mere  representa- 
tion of  its  content.  This  is  the  great  utility  of  the  soeptical 
mode  of  treating  the  questions  addressed  by  pure  reason  to 
itself.  By  this  method  we  easily  rid  ourselves  of  the  con- 
fusions of  dogmatism,  and  establish  in  its  place  a  temperate 
criticism,  which,  as  a  genuine  cathartic,  will  snccessfully 
remove  the  presumptuous  notions  of  philosophy  and  their 
consequence — the  vain  pretension  to  universal  science. 

If,  then,  I  could  understand  the  nature  of  a  cosmological 
idea,  and  perceive,  before  I  entered  on  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  at  all,  that,  whatever  side  of  the  question  regarding 
the  unconditioned  of  the  r^ressive  synthesis  of  phenomena 
it  favored,  it  must  either  be  too  great  or  too  small  for  every 
conception  of  the  understanding; — I  would  be  able  to  compre- 
hend how  the  idea,  which  relates  to  an  object  of  experience— 
an  experience  which  must  be  adequate  to  and  in  accordance 
with  a  possible  conception  of  the  understanding — must  be 
completely  void  and  without  significance,  inasmuch  as  its 
object  is  inadequate,  consider  it  as  we  may.  And  this  is 
actually  the  case  with  all  cosmological  conceptions,  which, 
for  the  reason  above-mentioned,  involve  reason,  so  long  as 
it  remains  attached  to  them,  in  an  unavoidable  antinomy. 
For  suppose: 

First,  that  the  world  has  no  beginning — in  this  case  it  is 

too  large  for  our  conception;   for  this  conception,  which 

consists  in  a  successive  regress,  cannot  overtake  the  whole 

eternity  that  has  elapsed.     Grant  that  it  has  a  beginning^  it 

28  then  too  small  for  the  conception  of  the  understanding. 
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For,  as  a  beginning  preenpposeB  a  time  preceding,  it  oannot 
be  anvonditioned ;  and  the  law  of  the  empirionl  employment 
of  the  nnderstanding  imposes  the  necessity  of  looking  for 
a  higher  condition  of  time;  and  the  world  is,  therefore, 
evidently  too  small  for  this  law. 

The  same  ia  the  case  with  the  doable  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion regarding  the  extent,  in  apace,  of  the  world.  For,  if  it 
is  infinite  and  unlimited,  it  must  be  too  large  (ot  every  poest- 
ble  empirical  conception.  If  it  iejinile  and  limited,  we  have 
aright  to  ask — wbat  determines  these  limits?  Void  space 
is  not  a  Belf-snbsisteDt  correlate  of  things,  and  cannot  be  a 
final  condition — and  still  less  an  empirical  condition,  form- 
ing a  part  of  a  poeaible  experience.  For  how  can  we  have 
any  experience  or  perception  of  an  absolute  void  7  But  the 
absolate  tutality  of  the  empirical  synthesis  requires  that  the 
unconditioned  be  an  empirical  conception.  Consequently, 
a  finite  world  is  too  small  for  our  conception. 

Secondly,  if  every  phenomenon  (matter)  in  space  ooDsists 
of  an  infinite  number  of  purls,  the  regress  of  the  division  is 
always  too  great  for  our  conception;  and  if  the  division  of 
space  mnst  cease  with  some  member  of  the  division  (the  sim- 
ple), it  is  too  small  for  the  idea  of  the  unconditioned.  For 
the  member  at  which  we  have  discontinued  our  division  still 
admits  a  regress  to  many  more  parts  contained  in  the  object. 

Thirdly,  suppose  tbat  every  event  in  the  world  happens 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature;  the  causality  of  a 
cause  must  itseU  be  an  event,  and  necessitates  a  regress  to 
a  still  higher  cause,  and  consequently  the  unceasing  pro- 
longation of  the  series  of  conditions  a  parte  priori.  Oper- 
ative nature  is  therefore  too  large  for  every  conception 
we  can  form  in  the  synthesis  of  cosmical  events. 

If  we  admit  the  existence  of  spovCaneously  produced 
events,  that  is,  of  free  agency,  we  are  driven,  in  our  search 
for  Bufficient  reasons,  on  an  unavoidable  law  of  nature,  and 
are  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  empirical  law  of  causality, 
and  we  6nd  that  any  such  totality  of  connection  in  our  syn- 
tbesis  is  too  small  for  our  necessary  em^mc&X  eoiiiie'^vMv. 
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Fourthly^  if  we  assume  the  existence  of  an  abmjlhUJiji  nae- 
essary  being — whether  it  be  the  world  or  something  in  the 
world,  or  the  cause  of  the  world ;  we  must  place  it  in  a  time 
at  an  infinite  distance  from  any  given  moment;  for  other 
wise,  it  must  be  dependent  on  some  other  and  higher  exist- 
ence. Such  an  existence  is,  in  this  case,  too  large  for  our 
empirical  conception,  and  unattainable  by  the  oontinoed 
regress  of  any  synthesis. 

But  if  we  believe  that  everything  in  the  world — be  it 
condition  or  conditioned — ^is  contingent;  every  given  exist- 
ence is  too  small  for  our  conception.  For  in  this  case  we 
are  compelled  to  seek  for  some  other  existence  upon  whieh 
the  former  depends. 

We  have  said  that  in  all  these  cases  the  cosmological  idea 
is  either  too  great  or  too  small  for  the  empirical  regress  in 
a  synthesis,  and  consequently  for  every  possible  conception 
of  the  understanding.  Why  did  we  not  express  ourselves 
in  a  manner  exactly  the  reverse  of  this,  and,  instead  of  ac- 
cusing the  cosmological  idea  of  overstepping  or  of  falling 
short  of  its  true  aim — possible  experience,  say  that,  in  the 
first  case,  the  empirical  conception  is  always  too  small  for 
the  idea,  and  in  the  second  too  great,  and  thus  attach  the 
blame  of  these  contradictions  to  the  empirical  regress  7  The 
reason  is  this.  Possible  experience  can  alone  give  reality  to 
our  conceptions;  without  it  a  conception  is  merely  an  idea, 
without  truth  or  relation  to  an  object.  Hence  a  possible 
empirical  conception  must  be  the  standard  by  which  we  are 
to  judge  whether  an  idea  is  anything  more  than  an  idea  and 
fiction  of  thought,  or  whether  it  relates  to  an  object  in  the 
world.  If  we  say  of  a  thing  that  in  relation  to  some  other 
thing  it  is  too  large  or  too  small,  the  former  is  considered 
as  existing  for  the  sake  of  the  latter,  and  requiring  to  be 
adapted  to  it.  Among  the  trivial  subjects  of  discussion  in 
the  old  schools  of  dialectics  was  this  question :  If  a  ball  can- 
not pass  through  a  hole,  shall  we  say  that  the  ball  is  too 
large  or  the^liole  too  small  ?  In  this  case  it  is  indifferent 
what  expression  we  employ^  for  we  do  not  know  which  ex- 
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Its  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  we  caonot 
ty — the  man  is  too  long  for  his  ooat,  but — the  coat  is  too 
^ort  for  the  man. 

We  are  thas  led  to  the  well-founded  suspicion,  that  tlie 
icsraological  ideas,  and  all  the  conflicting  sophistical  asser- 
Bons  connected  with  them,  are  based  upon  a  false  and  Qcti- 
aous  conception  of  the  mode  in  which  the  object  of  these 
ideas  is  presented  to  us;  and  this  suspicion  will  probably 
iSirect  us  how  to  expose  the  illusion  that  has  so  long  led 
astray  from  the  truth. 

THE   ANTINOMY   OF    PURE   REASON 
Section  Sixth 
J^ariscendental  Idealism  as  the  Kei/  to  the  Sohtlitin  of  Pure 
Cosmologieal  Dialectic 
In  the  transcendental  sesthetic,  we  proved,  that  every- 
hing  intuited  in  space  and  time — all  objects  of  a  possible 
ixperience,  are  nothing  but  phenomena,  that  is,  mere  repre- 
sentations; and  that  these,  as  presented  to  us — as  extended 
lv)dtes,  or  as  aeries  of  changes — have  no  seU-subsistent  ex- 
tetence  apart   from   human  thought.     This  doctrine  I  call 
"S-aitscendfnlal  Idealism.'     The  realist  in  the  transcendental 
BDse  regards  these  modifications  of  our  eeneibility — these 
lere  representations,  as  things  subsisting  in  themselves. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  accuse  us  of  holding  llie  long- 
ecried  theory  of  empirical  idealism,  which,  while  admitting 
he  reality  of  space,  denies,  or  at  least  doubts,  the  existence 
i  bodies  extended  in  it,  and  thus  leaves  us  without  a  sufii- 
lent  criterion  of  reality  and  illusion.  The  supporters  of  this 
beory  End  no  difiiculty  in  admitting  the  reality  of  the  phe- 
omena  of  the  internal  sense  in  time;  nay,  they  go  the 
Bngth  of   maintaining   that  this  internal  experience  is  of 


I  have  elsewbera  lermed  Ihis  tbeofy  formal  idealiani,  lo  dialingulsh  it  (roni 
rial  tdealiBm,  which  doubls  or  denies  the  exiBtence  of  exleruul  Ihings.     To 

idd  amUguilj,  it  aeems  adviaable  ia  manj  c&aes  lo  emplo/  this  term  iBsleail 

thAt  mentioned  In  the  text, 
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itMlf  a  snffioient  proof  of  the  real  ezisteiloa  «f  ha  olgail 
a8  a  thing  in  itaelf. 

Transcendental  idealism  allows  that  iha  objeoto  of  flocl8^ 
nal  intaition — aa  intaited  in  apace,  and  all  ohangea  ia 
as  represented  by  the  internal  sense,  are  reaL  For,  aa 
is  the  form  of  that  intaition  which  we  call  eztanudi  ail 
without  objects  in  space,  no  empirical  ropreaentatiiia  eoaU 
be  giyen  ns;  we  can  and  onght  to  regard  ej^tsnded  bodioi 
in  it  as  real.  The  case  is  the  aame  widi  reprnanntalifs  b 
time.  Bat  time  and  space,  with  all  phenomena  fhoniBv  an 
not  in  themselves  things.  They  are  nothing  bat  represeala* 
tions,  and  cannot  exist  out  of  and  apart  from  the  mind. 
Nay,  the  sensuous  internal  intaition  of  the  mind  (as  tin 
object  of  consciousness),  the  determination  of  which  is  r^ 
resented  by  the  succession  of  different  states  in  time,  is  aol 
the  real,  proper  self,  as  it  exists  in  itself — ^not  the  transcei- 
dental  subject,  but  only  a  phenomenon,  which  is  presented 
to  the  sensibility  of  this,  to  us,  unknown  being.  This  inte^ 
nal  phenomenon  cannot  be  admitted  to  be  a  self-sabsisting 
thing;  for  its  condition  is  time,  and  time  cannot  be  the  con- 
(lition  of  a  thing  in  itself.  But  the  empirical  trnth  of  phe- 
nomena in  space  and  time  is  guaranteed  beyond  the  possibii* 
ity  of  doubt,  and  sufficiently  distingaished  from  the  illoAOt 
of  dreams  or  fancy — although  both  have  a  proper  and  thor 
ough  connection  in  an  experience  according  to  empirical 
laws.  The  objects  of  experience  then  are  not  things  ii 
themselves,'  but  are  given  only  in  experience,  and  have 
no  existence  apart  from  and  independently  of  experienca 
That  there  may  be  inhabitants  in  the  moon,  although  do 
one  has  ever  observed  them,  must  certainly  be  admitted; 
but  this  assertion  means  only,  that  we  may  in  the  possibb 
progress  of  experience  discover  them  at  some  future  tima 
For  that,  which  stands  in  connection  with  a  perception  aa- 
cording  to  the  laws  of  the  progress  of  experience,  is  real 
They  are  therefore  really  existent,  if  they  stand  in  empirieil 
connection  with  my  actual  or  real  conscioasDeBBi  aHhoQ|^ 
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ey    are   not  in  themselpeB  real,    that   is,   apEtrt   Irom    the 
rogresa  of  pxperieuee. 

Tbere  is  nothing  acmalljr  given — we  can  be  oonacioua 
f  iiuthing  as  real,  except  a  perception  and  the  empirical 
prc^ression  from  it  to  other  possible  perceptions.  For  phe- 
nomena, us  mere  representatioiiR,  are  real  only  in  perception; 
and  perception  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  the  reality  of  an  em* 
lirical  representation,  that  le,  a  phenomenon.  To  call  a 
ifaenomenoo  a  real  thing  prior  to  perception,  means  either 
Uiat  we  must  meet  with  this  phenomenon  in  the  progress  of 
xperience,  or  it  means  nothing  at  all.  For  I  can  aay  only 
if  a  thing  in  itself  that  it  exists  without  relation  to  the 
enses  and  experience.  But  we  are  speaking  here  merely 
pi  phenomena  in  space  and  time,  both  of  which  are  deter- 
Diiiations  of  sensibility,  and  not  of  things  in  themselves, 
[t  follows  that  phenomena  are  not  things  in  themselves,  but 
ire  mere  representations,  which,  if  not  given  in  us — in  per- 
leption,  are  non-existent. 

Tbe  faculty  of  sensuous  intuition  is  properly  a  reeep- 
ivity — a  capacity  of  being  affected  in  a  certain  manner  by 
representations,  the  relation  of  which  to  each  other  is  a 
>are  intuition  of  space  and  time — the  pure  forms  of  sensi- 
fcUity.  These  representations,  in  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
i  ifiected  and  determinable  in  this  relation  (in  space  and  time) 
irding  to  laws  of  tbe  unity  of  experience,  are  called 
Hyects.  The  non-sensuous  cause  of  these  representations  is 
ompletely  unknown  to  us,  and  hence  cannot  be  intuited 
B  an  object.  For  such  an  object  eouhl  not  be  represented 
ither  in  space  or  in  time;  and  without  these  conditions  in- 
tiition  or  representation  is  impossible.  We  may,  at  the 
ame  time,  term  the  non-sensuous  cause  of  phenomena  the 
rttnscendL'ntal  object — but  merely  as  a  mental  correlate  to 
eniiibility,  considered  as  a  receptivity.  To  this  transcen- 
iental  object  we  may  attribute  the  whole  connection  and 
Ktent  of  our  possible  perceptions,  and  say  that  it  is  given 
nd  exists  in  itself  prior  to  all  experience.  But  the  phe- 
Kiniuiia    corresponding   to   it  are   not   given   aa  ^Ai\w^»  \w 


I 
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fttenuNlTW,  bot  in  experience  done.  For  tbegr 
represeDtations,  receiving  from  peieeptioM  aloae  ^fiil- 
canee  and  relation  to  a  real  objeei^  ander  the  oottdilkNi  tbat 
ibis  or  that  perception — mdioating  an  objeel  ia  im  eofliii 
connection  with  all  othem  in  aoeoidanoe  with  tte  nki  d 
the  unity  of  experienee.  Tboa  im  can  aay:  Ilia  Iki^gitbat 
really  existed  in  past  time  are  given  w  tfaa  lianauiMilf  Hi 
object  of  experience.  But  theee  are  to  ma  real  ohjfitiU^  mtf 
in  so  far  as  I  can  repreaent  to  my  own  mind,  tkat  a  mgns- 
sive  series  of  possible  peroeptiions — following  tha  indiualiuM 
of  history,  or  the  footstepa  ci  canae  and  effeet— 4n  aeeini> 
ance  with  empirical  laws — ^that,  in  one  wor^  the  eomse  d 
the  world  conducts  as  to  an  elapeed  aarioa  of  tiaaa  aa  thi 
condition  of  the  present  time.  This  aeriea  in  paat  time  ii 
represented  as  real,  not  in  itself,  but  only  in  oonneotion  with 
a  possible  experience.  Thus,  when  I  say  tbat  certain  erenti 
occurred  in  past  time,  I  merely  assert  the  possibility  of  pro- 
longing the  chain  of  experience,  from  the  present  peroep- 
tioD,  upward  to  the  conditions  that  determine  it  acanding 
to  time. 

If  I  represent  to  myself  all  objects  existing  in  all  spaee 
and  time,  I  do  not  thereby  place  these  in  space  and  tinM 
prior  to  all  experience;  on  the  contrary,  such  a  represente* 
tion  is  nothing  more  than  the  notion  of  a  possiUia  ezpei^ 
ence,  in  its  absolute  completeness.     In  experience  alone  an 
those  objects,  which  are  nothing  but  representations,  giYsa 
But,  when  I  say,  they  existed  prior  to  my  experience,  tkii  |i 
means  only  that  I  must  begin  with  the  percepticm  present  I0 
me,  and  follow  the  track  indicated  until  I  ^scover  themiB  1^ 
some  part  or  region  of  experience.    The  cause  of  the  empin-  h 
cal  condition  of  this  progression — and  consequently  at  wlitt  |j 
member  therein  I  must  stop,  and  at  what  point  in  the  ngnM 
I  am  to  find  this  member — ^is  transcendental,  and  benee  nee- 
essarily  incognizable.     Bat  with  this  we  have  not  to  do;  oir 
concern  is  only  with  the  law  of  progression  in  experience,  ii 
which  objects,  that  is,  phenomena,  are  given.     It  ia  a  mattsc 
of  indifference  whether  I  say — I  may  in  the  pmmeaa  ct  es* 
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perietice  discover  stars,  at  a  hundred  times  greater  distance 
than  the  most  distant  of  those  now  visible,  or — stars  at  this 
distance  may  be  met  in  space,  although  no  one  has,  or  ever 
Mill  discover  them.  For,  if  thej  are  given  as  things  in  them- 
selves,  without  any  relation  to  possible  experience,  thej  are 
for  me  non-existent,  consequently,  are  not  objects,  for  they 
are  not  contained  in  the  regressive  series  of  experience.  But, 
if  these  phenomena  must  be  employed  in  the  construction  or 
support  of  the  cosmological  idea  of  an  absolute  whole — and 
when  we  are  discussing  a  question  that  oversteps  the  limits 
of  possible  experience— the  proper  distinction  of  the  differ- 
ent theories  of  the  reality  of  sensuous  objects  is  of  great 
importance,  in  order  to  avoid  the  illusion  which  must  nec- 
essarily arise  from  the  misinterpretation  of  our  empirical 
oonceptious. 

the  antinomy  of  pure  reason 
Section  Seventh 
Critical  Solution  v/  the  Cosmological  Problem 
The  antinomy  of  pure  reason  is  based  upon  the  following 
dialectical  argument:  U  that  which  is  conditioned  is  given, 
tbe  whole  series  of  its  conditions  is  also  given;  but  sensuous 
objects  are  given  as  conditioned;  consequently.  .  .  ,  This 
syllogism,  the  major  of  which  seems  so  natural  and  evident, 
introdaces  as  many  cosmological  ideas  as  there  are  different 
kinds  of  conditions  in  the  synthesis  of  phenomena,  in  so  far 
as  these  conditions  constitute  a  series.  These  ideas  require 
absolute  totality  in  the  series,  and  thus  place  reason  in  inex- 
itrioabte  embarrassment.  Before  proceeding  to  expose  tho 
fallacy  in  this  dialectical  argument,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  a  correct  understanding  of  certain  conceptions  that 
appear  in  it.  , 

la  the  first  place,  the  following  proposition  is  evident, 
and  indubitably  certain:  If  the  conditioned  is  given,  a  re- 
gress in  the  series  of  all  its  conditions  is  thereby  impera- 
tively rf^uired.  For  the  very  conception  of  a  conditioned, 
a  conception  of  something  related  to  a  coodWoii,  Mii," 
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this  aondhioii  is  itiidf  eonditioiied,  to  wmoUkmt 
and  00  on  tinongh  all  the  membera  of  tiM  serin.  TUa  prop* 
oahion  la,  therefor8|  aaalytioal,  aad  haa  tn/lk&B%  to  fear  fron 
transeendental  oritioiam.  It  ia  a  kgksal  poatnlato  of  twaoa: 
to  porane,  aa  far  aa  poarible,  tlia  oonneotion  of  •  ooaoiplwa 
with  ita  oonditiona. 

If,  in  the  aeoond  plaooi  both  tho  oondilioaed  aad  ftoooa- 
dition  are  thinga  in  themaelveai  and  if  the  fermer  ia  ^fra, 
not  only  ia  the  r^greaa  to  the  latter  raqniaito,  but  the  latter 
is  really  given  with  the  former.  Now,  aa  tina  ia  true  of  all 
the  members  of  the  aeries,  the  entire  aeriea  of  oondilioDf, 
and  with  them  the  onoonditioned,  ia  at  the  same  time  giTeo 
in  the  very  fact  of  the  eonditionedy  the  eanatenoa  of  which 
is  possible  only  in  and  through  that  aerieai  being  gnrea.  In 
this  case,  the  synthesis  of  the  conditioned  with  ita  ooadltioii, 
is  a  synthesis  of  the  understanding  merely,  whioh  repreaents 
things  08  they  are,  without  regarding  whether  and  how  we* 
can  cognize  them.  But  if  I  have  to  do  with  phenomena, 
which,  in  their  character  of  mere  repreaentationa,  are  not 
given,  if  I  do  not  attain  to  a  cognition  of  them  (in  other 
words,  to  themselves,  for  they  are  nothing  more  than  em- 
pirical cognitions),  I  am  not  entitled  to  say:  If  the  eondi- 
tioned  is  given,  all  its  conditions  (as  phenomena)  are  ahw 
given.  I  cannot,  therefore,  from  the  fact  of  a  oonditioDed 
being  given,  infer  the  absolute  totality  of  the  series  of  its 
conditions.  For  phenomena  are  nothing  but  an  em[nrical 
synthesis  in  apprehension  or  perception,  and  are  therefore 
given  only  in  it.  Now,  in  speaking  of  phenomena,  it  doe» 
not  follow,  that,  if  the  conditioned  is  given,  the  ayntfaesifl 
which  constitutes  its  empirical  condition  ia  also  thweby 
given  and  presupposed;  such  a  syntheaia  can  be  establiihed 
only  by  an  actual  regress  in  the  series  of  conditiona.  But 
we  are  entitled  to  say  in  this  case:  that  a  regresB  to  the  con- 
ditions of  a  conditioned,  in  other  words,  that  a  oontinuoos 
empirical  synthesis  is  enjoined;  that,  if  the  eonditions  art 
not  given,  they  are  at  least  required;  and  that  wo  are  certain 
to  discover  the  cond\t\otv^  \tv  this  regress. 
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We  oan  now  aee  that  the  major  In  the  above  cosniol<^icaI 
syllogism  takes  the  conditioned  in  the  transcendental  signifi- 
cation  which  it  has  in  the  pure  category,  while  the  minor 
speaks  of  it  in  the  empirical  signification  which  it  has  in  the 
category  as  applied  to  phenomena.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
dialectical  fallacy  in  tbe  syllogism — o.  sophiama  Jigurce  die- 
tumiB.  Bat  thif<  fallacy  ie  not  a  consciotuily  devised  one, 
bat  a  perfectly  natural  illusion  of  the  common  reason  of 
man.  For,  when  a  thing  is  given  as  conditioned,  we  pre- 
Bappose  in  the  major  its  conditions  and  their  series,  anper- 
ceived,  as  it  were,  and  anseen ;  becaose  this  is  nothing  more 
than  the  logical  requirement  of  complete  and  satisfactory 
premises  for  a  given  conclasion.  in  this  case,  time  is  alto- 
gether  left  ont  in  the  connection  of  the  conditioned  with  the 
condition;  they  are  supposed  to  be  given  in  themselves,  and 
contfTnporaneously.  It  is,  moreover,  just  as  natural  to  regard 
phenomena  (in  the  minor)  as  things  in  themselves  and  as  ob- 
jecta  presented  to  the  pure  understanding,  as  in  ttie  major, 
in  which  complete  abstraction  was  made  of  all  coaditionB  of 
intuition.  But  it  is  under  these  conditions  alone  that  objects 
are  given.  Now  we  overlooked  a  remarkable  distinction 
between  the  conceptions.  The  synthesis  of  the  conditioned 
with  ite  condition,  and  the  complete  series  of  the  latter  (in 
the  major)  are  not  limited  by  time,  and  do  not  contain  the 
ooDoeption  of  succession.  On  the  contrary,  the  empirieat 
aynthesis,  and  the  series  of  conditions  in  the  phenomenal 
world — subsumed  in  the  minor — are  necessarily  suoceBsive, 
and  given  in  time  aloue.  It  follows  that  I  cannot  preeop- 
poflB  in  the  minor,  as  I  did  in  the  major,  the  absolute  totality 
of  the  syntheflis  and  of  the  series  therein  represented;  for  in 
ihe  major  all  the  members  of  the  series  are  given  as  things 
in  themselves — withont  any  limitations  or  conditions  of  time, 
while  in  the  minor  they  are  possible  only  in  and  throagh  a 
mooessive  regress,  which  cannot  exist,  except  tl  be  aotaally 
earned  into  execution  in  the  world  of  phenomena. 

After  this  proof  of  the  vicioosness  of  the  argument  com- 
inoDly  employed  in  maintaining  cosmologicftl  ft 
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parties  may  now  be  justly  diBmuMd,  as  advanatag  dnms 
without  grounds  or  title.  But  the  prooeas  haa  not  beeo 
ended,  by  convincing  them  that  one  or  both  were  in  tiie 
wrong,  and  had  maintained  an  assertion  whioh  was  without 
valid  grounds  of  proof.  Nothing  seems  to  be  dearer  than 
that,  if  one  maintains:  the  world  has  a  b^gimiiiigy  and  an- 
other: the  world  has  no  beginning,  one  of  the  two  must 
be  right.  But  it  is  likewise  clear,  that,  if  the  evideiioe  on 
both  sides  is  equal,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  on  what  side 
the  truth  lies;  and  the  controversy  continuea,  although  the 
parties  have  been  recommended  to  peace  before  the  tribunal 
of  reason.  There  remains,  then,  no  other  means  of  settling 
the  question  than  to  convince  the  parties,  who  refute  each 
other  with  such  conclusiveness  and  ability,  that  they  arc 
disputing  about  nothing,  and  that  a  transcendental  illusion 
has  been  mocking  them  with  visions  of  reality  where  there 
is  none.  This  mode  of  adjusting  a  dispute  which  cannot  be 
decided  upon  its  own  merits,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  lay 
before  our  readers.  

Zeno  of  Elea,  a  subtle  dialectician,  was  severely  repri- 
manded by  Plato  as  a  sophist,  who,  merely- from  the  base 
motive  of  exhibiting  his  skill  in  discussion,  maintained  and 
subverted  the  same  proposition  by  arguments  as  powerful 
and  convincing  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  He  main- 
tained, for  example,  that  God  (who  was  probably  nothing 
more,  in  his  view,  than  the  world)  is  neither  finite  nor  in- 
finite, neither  in  motion  nor  in  rest,  neither  similar  nor  dis- 
similar to  any  other  thing.  It  seemed  to  those  philosophers 
who  criticised  his  mode  of  discussion,  that  his  purpose  was 
to  deny  completely  both  of  two  self -contradictory  proposi- 
tions— which  is  absurd.  But  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is 
any  justice  in  this  accusation.  The  first  of  these  proposi- 
tions I  shall  presently  consider  in  a  more  detailed  mannef. 
With  regard  to  the  others,  if  by  the  word  Chd  he  under- 
stood merely  the  Universe^  his  meaping  must  have  beeOf 
^2iAt  it  cannot  be  permanently  present  in  one  place — ^that 
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treet,  nor  be  enable  of  cltai^iag  its  place — that  is,  of 
VoWng,  becnQse  &U  places  are  in  the  uuiverfie,  and  tbe  nni- 
veree  itself  is,  tliereEore,  in  no  place.  Again,  if  tbe  universe 
oooUina  in  itself  everything  that  exiftte,  it  caanot  be  eiinilar 
or  disstmilar  to  any  other  thing,  because  there  ie,  in  faot,  no 
other  thing  with  which  it  can  be  compared.  If  two  opposite 
judgments  presuppose  a  contingent  impossible,  or  arbitrary 
condition,  both — in  spite  of  their  opposition  (which  is,  iiow* 
ever,  not  properly  or  really  a  contradicUon) — fall  away;  be- 
caaee  the  condition,  which  insured  the  validity  of  both,  has 
itself  disappeared.  I 

If  we  Bay:  every  body  has  either  a  good  or  a  bad  smell, I 
we  have  omitted  a  third  possible  judgment — it  has  no  smell  ^ 
at  all;  and  thus  both  conflicting  atatements  may  be  false. 
If  we  say:  it  is  either  good-smelling  or  not  good-smelling 
(vel  mtavealens  vel  non-suaveolens),  both  judgments  are  con- 
Iradictoriiy  opposed;  »nd  the  contradictory  opposite  of  tbe 
former  judgment — some  bodies  are  not  good-smelling — em- 
braces also  those  bodies  which  have  no  smell  at  all.  In  the 
preceding  pair  of  opposed  judgments  (jier  dieparata),  the  con- 
tingent condition  of  the  conception  of  body  (smell)  attached 
to  both  conHicting  statements,  instead  of  having  been 
omitted  in  the  latter,  which  is  conseqanatly  not  the  contra- 
dictory opposite  of  the  former. 

If,  aooordingly,  we  say:  the  world  is  either  infinite  in 
uxtenaion,  or  it  is  not  infinite  (non  eet  injmitus);  and  if  the 
former  proposition  is  false,  ita  eontradictory  opposite — ■ 
the  world  is  not  infinite,  must  be  trne.  And  thus  I  should 
deny  the  existence  of  an  infinite,  without,  however,  affinn- 
ing  the  existence  of  a  finite  world.  But  if  we  constmct  our 
proposition  thus — the  world  is  either  infinite  or  finite  (qod- 
infinite),  both  statements  may  bo  false.  For,  in  this  case, 
we  consider  the  world  as  per  ae  determined  in  regard  to 
quantity,  and  while,  in  the  one  judgment,  we  deny  its  in- 
finite and  consequently,  perhaps,  its  independent  existence; 
in  the  other,  we  append  to  tlie  world,  regarded  as  a  thing  in 

"i  a  -certain   detemunation^th&t  eft  ftaSboi^v  vn^  "^^ 
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latter  may  be  false  as  well  as  the  former,  if  the  would  is  not 
given  as  a  thing  in  itself^  and  thus  neither  as  finite  nor  as 
infinite  in  quantity.  This  kind  of  opposition  I  may  be 
allowed  to  term  diatecHcal;  that  of  contradictories  may 
be  called  analytical  opposition.  Thus  then,  of  two  dialee- 
tically  opposed  judgments  both  may  be  false,  from  the  fact, 
that  the  one  is  not  a  mere  contradictory  of  the  other,  but 
actually  enounces  more  than  is  requisite  for  a  fall  and  com- 
plete contradiction. 

When  we  regard  the  two  propositions — the  world  is  in- 
finite in  quantity,  and,  the  world  is  finite  in  quantity,  as 
contradictory  opposites,  we  are  assuming  that  the  world — 
the  complete  series  of  phenomena — ^is  a  thing  in  itself.  For 
it  remains  as  a  permanent  quantity,  whether  I  deny  the 
infinite  or  the  finite  regress  in  the  series  of  its  phenomena. 
But  if  we  dismiss  this  assumption — this  transcendental  illu- 
sion, and  deny  that  it  is  a  thing  in  itself,  the  contradictory 
opposition  is  metamorphosed  into  a  merely  dialectical  one; 
and  the  world,  as  not  existing  in  itself — independently  of 
the  regressive  series  of  my  representations,  exists  in  like 
manner  neither  as  a  whole  which  is  infinite  nor  as  a  whole 
which  is  finite  in  itself.  The  universe  exists  for  me  only  in 
the  empirical  regress  of  the  series  of  phenomena,  and  not 
per  86.  If,  then,  it  is  always  conditioned,  it  is  never  given 
completely  or  as  a  whole;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  an  uncon- 
ditioned whole,  and  does  not  exist  as  such,  either  with  an 
infinite,  or  with  a  finite  quantity. 

What  we  have  here  said  of  the  first  cosmological  idea— 
that  of  the  absolute  totality  of  quantity  in  phenomena,  ap- 
plies also  to  the  others.  The  series  of  conditions  is  dis- 
coverable only  in  the  regressive  synthesis  itself,  and  not  in 
the  phenomenon  considered  as  a  thing  in  itself — given  prior 
to  all  regress.  Hence  I  am  compelled  to  say :  the  aggregate 
of  parts  in  a  given  phenomenon  is  in  itself  neither  finite  nor 
infinite;  and  these  parts  are  given  only  in  the  regressive 
synthesis  of  decomposition — a  synthesis  which  is  never 
given  in  absolute  completeness,  either  as  finite,  or  as  infinite. 
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The  same  is  the  case  with  the  series  of  subordinated  oauees, 
or  of  the  conditioned  up  to  the  unconditioned  snii  necessary 
existence,  which  can  nerer  be  regarded  as  in  itself,  and  in 
its  totality,  either  as  finite  or  as  infinite;  because,  as  a  series 
of  subordinate  representations,  it  subsists  only  in  the  dy- 
namical regress,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  existing  previ- 
ously to  this  regress,  or  as  a  self-subsistent  series  of  things. 

Thas  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason  in  its  cosmological 
ideas  disappears.  For  the  above  demonstration  has  estab- 
lished the  fact  that  it  is  merely  the  product  of  a  dialectical 
and  illusory  opposition,  which  arises  from  the  application  of 
the  idea  of  absolute  totality — admissible  only  as  a  condition 
of  things  in  themselves,  to  phenomena,  which  exist  only  in 
our  representations,  and — when  constituting  a  series — in  a 
siiccessive  regress.  This  antinomy  of  reason  may,  however, 
be  really  profitable  to  our  speculative  interests,  not  in  the 
way  of  contributing  any  dogmatical  addition,  but  as  present- 
ing to  Q3  another  material  support  in  our  critical  investi- 
gations. For  it  furnishes  us  with  an  indirect  proof  of  the 
transcendental  ideality  of  phenomena,  if  our  minds  were  not 
completely  satisfied  with  the  direct  proof  set  forth  in  the 
Transcendental  jEathetic.  The  proof  wonld  proceed  in 
the  following  dilemma.  If  the  world  is  a  whole  extsting 
in  itself,  it  must  be  either  finite  or  infinite.  But  it  is  neither 
finite  nor  infinite — as  has  been  shown,  on  the  one  side,  by 
the  thesis,  on  the  other,  by  the  antithesis.  Therefore  tba 
world — the  content  of  all  phenomena — is  not  a  whole  exist- 
ing in  itself.  It  follows  that  phenomena  are  nothing,  apart 
from  onr  representations.  And  this  is  what  we  mean  by 
transcendental  ideality. 

This  remark  is  of  some  importance.  It  enables  us  to  see 
that  the  proofs  of  the  fourfold  antinomy  are  tiot  mere  soph- 
istries— are  not  fallacious,  but  grounded  on  the  nature  of 
reason,  and  valid — under  the  suppuailion  that  phenomena 
are  things  in  themselves.  The  opposition  of  the  jadgmenta 
which  follow  miike  it  evident  that  a  fallacy  lay  in  the  initial 
Mition,  and  thus  helps  us  to  dUeovei  X\k<a  ^Ta&  « 
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tution  of  objects  of  seiiBe.  This  transoendental  dialeotte 
does  not  favor  scepticism,  although  it  presents  110  with  a 
triumphant  demonstration  of  the  advantages  of  the  aoeptieal 
method,  the  great  utility  of  which  is  apparent  in  the  anti- 
nomy, where  the  arguments  of  reason  were  allowed  to  con- 
front each  other  in  undiminished  force.  And  although  the 
result  of  these  conflicts  of  reason  is  not  what  we  expected — 
although  we  have  obtained  no  positive  dogmatical  addition 
to  metaphysical  science,  we  have  still  reaped  a  great  advan- 
tage in  the  correction  of  our  judgments  on  these  subjects 
of  thought. 

THE  ANTINOMY  OF  PURE  REASON 

Section  Eighth 

Regulative  Principle  of  Pure  Reason  in  Relation  to  the  Cos- 

mological  Ideas 

The  cosmological  principle  of  totality  could  not  give  us 
any  certain  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  maximum  in  the 
series  of  conditions  in  the  world  of  sense,  considered  as  a 
thing  in  itself.  The  actual  regress  in  the  series  is  the  only 
means  of  approaching  this  maximum.  This  principle  of 
pure  reason,  therefore,  may  still  be  considered  as  valid — 
not  as  an  axiom  enabling  us  to  cogitate  totality  in  the  object 
as  actual,  but  as  a  problem  for  the  understanding,  which 
requires  it  to  institute  and  to  continue,  in  conformity  with 
the  idea  of  totality  in  the  mind,  the  regress  in  the  series  of 
the  conditions  of  a  given  conditioned.  For  in  the  world 
of  sense,  that  is,  in  space  and  time,  every  condition  which 
we  discover  in  our  investigation  of  phenomena  is  itself  con- 
ditioned; because  sensuous  objects  are  not  things  in  them- 
selves (in  which  case  an  absolutely  unconditioned  might  be 
reached  in  the  progress  of  cognition),  but  are  merely  em- 
pirical representations,  the  conditions  of  which  must  always 
be  found  in  intuition.  The  principle  of  reason  is  therefore 
properly  a  mere  rule — prescribing  a  regress  in  the  series  of 
conditions  for  given  phenomena,  and  prohibiting  any  paase 
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or  rest  on  an  absolutely  uDconditioned.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
a  principle  of  the  possibility  of  experience  or  of  the  empirical 
cognition  of  sensuous  objects — coneeqaently  not  a  principle 
of  the  understanding ;  for  every  experience  is  confined 
within  certain  proper  limits  determined  by  the  given  intui- 
tion. Still  less  is  it  a  constitutive  principle  of  reason  aalhor- 
izing  us  to  extend  our  conception  of  the  sensuous  world 
beyond  all  possible  experience.  It  is  merely  a  principle  for 
the  enlargement  and  extension  of  experience  as  far  as  is 
possible  for  human  faculties.  It  forbids  us  to  consider  any 
empirical  limits  as  absolute.  It  is,  hence,  a  principle  t>f 
reason,  which,  as  a  rule,  dictates  bow  we  ought  to  proceed 
in  our  empirical  regress,  but  is  unable  to  anticipate  or  in- 
dicate prior  to  the  empirical  regress  what  is  given  in  the 
object  itself.  I  have  termed  it  for  this  reason  a  regulative 
principle  of  reason;  while  the  principle  of  the  absolute 
totality  of  the  series  of  conditions,  as  existing  in  itself  and 
given  in  the  object,  is  a  constitutive  cosmnlogical  principle. 
This  distinction  will  at  once  demonstrate  the  falsehood  of 
the  constitutive  principle,  and  prevent  us  from  attributing 
(by  a  transcendental  aubreptio)  objective  reality  to  an  idea, 
which  is  valid  only  as  a  rule. 

In  order  to  understand  the  proper  meaning  of  this  rule  of 
pure  reason,  we  mast  notice,  flrst,  that  it  cannot  tell  us  tvhat 
Oie  object  IS,  bat  only  /ww  the  empirical  regress  ia  to  be  pro-  \ 
ceeded  with  in  order  to  attain  to  the  complete  conception  of  ' 
the  object.  It  it  gave  us  any  information  in  respect  to  the 
former  statement,  it  would  be  a  constitutive  principle — a 
principle  impossible  from  the  nature  of  pure  reason.  It  will 
not  therefore  enable  us  to  establish  any  snch  conclusions 
S8 — the  series  of  conditions  for  a  given  conditioned  is  in 
itself  finite,  or,  it  is  infinite.  For,  in  this  case,  we  should 
be  cogitating  in  the  mere  idea  of  absolute  totality,  an  object 
which  is  not  and  cannot  be  given  in  experience;  inasmuch 
as  we  should  be  attributing  a  reality  objective  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  empirical  synthesis  to  a  series  of  phenomena. 
Tbia  ide«  of  reason  cannot  then  be  regarded  aa  vaV\ii. — fc^j»'5'v  i 
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M  A  rule  for  the  wigwiwiTe  tynthenB  in  die  nriM  id  Miifi- 
tiooi,  according  to  which  we  must  ppooeed  from  the  eondi- 
tioned,  through  ell  intermediete  end  eebordiiiele  eonditieaa, 
ap  to  the  anoonditioned;  although  thia  goal  ia  iinattiiafiil 
and  unattainable.  For  the  absolutely  nnconditioiied  eauMi 
be  diflcoYered  in  the  sphere  of  experience. 

We  now  proceed  to  determine  clearly  our  notion  of  a 
synthesis  which  can  nerer  be  complete.  There  are  two 
terms  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose.  These  teniu 
are  regarded  as  expressions  of  different  and  distinguishable 
notions,  although  the  ground  of  the  distinction  has  nercr 
been  clearly  exposed.  The  term  employed  by  the  mathe- 
maticians, is  progressus  in  injiniium.  The  philosophers 
prefer  the  expression  progresstis  in  indefiniium.  Without 
detaining  the  reader  with  an  examination  of  the  reasonB 
for  such  a  distinction,  or  with  remarks  on  the  right  or  wrong 
use  of  the  terms,  I  shall  endeavor  clearly  to  determine  these 
conceptions,  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
this  Critique. 

We  may,  with  propriety,  say  of  a  straight  line,  that  it 
may  be  produced  to  infinity.  In  this  case  the  distinction 
between  a  progressus  in  injiniliun  and  a  progresstis  in  inde- 
finitum  is  a  mere  piece  of  subtlety.  For,  although  when  we 
say,  produce  a  straight  line — it  is  more  correct  to  say  in 
indefinitum  than  in  infinitnvt:  because  the  former  means, 
produce  it  as  far  as  you  please,  the  second,  you  must  not 
cease  to  produce  it;  the  expression  in  infinitum  is,  when  we 
are  speaking  of  the  power  to  do  it,  perfectly  correct,  for 
we  can  always  make  it  longer  if  we  please— on  to  infioitj. 
And  this  remark  holds  good  in  all  cases,  when  we  speak  of 
a  progressus^  that  is,  an  advancement  from  the  condition  to 
the  conditioned;  this  possible  advancement  always  proceeds 
to  infinity.  We  may  proceed  from  a  given  pair  in  the  de- 
scending line  of  generation  from  father  to  son,  and  cogitate 
a  never-ending  line  of  descendants  from  it.  For  in  such  a 
case  reason  does  not  demand  absolute  totality  in  the  series, 
because  it  does  not  presuppose  it  as  a  condition  and  as  gifen 
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{datum),  but  merely  as  coaditioned,  and  as  capable  of  being 
given  {dabile). 

Very  different  is  the  case  with  the  problem — how  far 
the  regress,  which  asceods  from  the  given  conditioaed  to 
the  conditions,  must  extend;  whether  I  can  say — it  is  a 
regress  in  infinitu7n,  or  only  i»  indejinitum;  and  whether,  for 
example,  setting  out  from  the  human  beings  at  present  alive 
ta  the  world,  I  may  ascend  in  the  series  of  their  ancestors, 
in  infinitum — or  whether  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that,  so  far 
«s  I  have  proceeded,  I  have  discovered  no  empirical  ground 
for  considering  the  series  limited,  so  that  I  am  justified,  and 
indeed  compelled  to  search  for  ancestors  still  further  back, 
ftlthoagh  I  am  not  obliged  by  the  idea  of  reason  to  pre- 
suppose them. 

My  answer  to  this  question  is:  U  the  series  is  given  in 
empirical  intuition  as  a  whole,  the  regress  in  the  series  of 
its  internal  conditions  proceeds  in  infimtum;  but,  if  only 
one  member  of  the  series  is  given,  from  which  the  regress  is 
to  proceed  to  absolute  totality,  the  regress  is  possible  only 
in  indefinitum.  For  example,  the  division  of  a  portion  of 
matter  given  within  certain  limits — of  a  body,  that  is — pro- 
ceeds in  infinitum.  For,  as  the  condition  of  this  whole  ia 
its  part,  and  tbe  condition  of  the  part  a  part  of  the  part,  and 
80  on,  and  as  in  this  regress  of  decomposition  an  uncondi- 
tioned indivisible  member  of  the  series  of  conditions  is  not 
to  be  found;  there  are  no  reasons  or  grounds  in  experience 
'  for  stopping  in  the  division,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  more 
remote  members  of  the  division  are  actually  and  empirically 
given  prior  to  this  division.  That  is  to  say,  the  division 
proceeds  to  Intinity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  series  of  ancee- 
toiB  of  any  given  human  being  is  not  given,  in  itts  absolu^ 
totality,  in  any  experience;  and  yet  the  regress  proceeds 
from  every  genealogical  member  of  this  series  to  one  still 
higher,  and  does  not  meet  with  any  empirical  limit  present- 
ing an  absolutely  unconditioned  member  of  the  series.  But 
as  tbe  members  of  such  a  series  are  not  contained  in  the 
piriPBt  iotaition  of  the  whole,  prior  to  the  re^T« 
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dMi wA  fMoe^  to  nlliiilg%  tat'«ljri» 
thai  is,  we  are  called  apon  to  diaooTer  oilMr 
memben,  which  met  tinemaelfes  alwaj* 

Im  neither  oaae  the  lymtaiii  im  in/fcrfliiii,  aor  Hie  le* 
grmmu  m  tmto^tlyiii  is  4ie  aeriee  lef  wwiditiopi  to  to  en- 
aidetad  aa  aotoally  intmto  in  the  ^jeet  toMtf.  !Efaia»ihl 
be  trae  of  thinga  in  themaelveay  b«t  it  gannot  be  aaaeilri 
€(f  phenomenal  which,  aa  conditaona  ef  eaoh  otheTi  are  mij 
given  in  the  empirical  ngnm  itadC  fienee,  die  qwrtiMi 
nolongeria,  Whatiathe^nantitjof  thkaflrieaof  eonditicBa 
in  itself— is  it  finite  or  infinite?  lor  itkiiothias  to  itaill; 
bat,  How  is  the  empiricid  regress  to  be  eommenoed,  mad  bee 
far  ongbt  we  to  proceed  with  it  7  And  here  a  signal  cHaliao- 
tion  in  the  applicatioD  of  this  rale  becomes  mfffuxmsL  U 
the  whole  is  given  empirically,  it  is  possible  to  reeede  to  the 
series  of  its  internal  conditions  lo  infinity.  Bat  if  the 
is  not  given,  and  can  only  be  given  by  and  throngh  the 
pirical  regress,  I  can  only  say — ^it  is  posaAle  to  to/totfy,'  ti 
proceed  to  still  higher  conditions  in  the  series*  In  the  iiiK 
case  I  am  justified  in  asserting  that  more  memben  an 
empirically  given  in  the  object  than  I  attain  to  in  the  legi— 
(of  decomposition).  In  the  second  case,  I  am  joatified  csdy 
in  sayiDg,  that  I  can  always  proceed  farther  in  the  ngrea, 
becaase  no  member  of  the  series  is  given  aa  abaotolfllj 
conditioned,  and  tbas  a  higher  member  is  possible,  and  ai 
inquiry  with  regard  to  it  is  necessary.  In  the  one  ^sase  it  is 
necessary  to  Jind  other  members  of  the  series,  in  the  ottor 
it  is  necessary  to  inquire  for  others,  inasmuch  aa  experience 
presents  no  absolute  limitation  of  the  regress.  For,  eidMr 
yoa  do  not  possess  a  perception  which  absolatoly  findlB 
your  empirical  regress,  and  in  this  case  the  r^ress  cannot 
be  regarded  as  complete ;  or,  yoa  do  possess  snob  a  linto- 
tive  perception,  in  which  case  it  is  not  a  part  of  yonr  seiies 
(for  that  which  limits  must  be  distinct  from  thait  which  is 

>  Kant's  meuning  is:  iDllnitj,  id  the  first  etse,  is  a  woMtf^  •or  mmj  to 
predicated  of  the  regress;  while  in  the  second  case,  it  is  onljr  to  he  pnAcstri 

of  the  possibility  ol  the  Tegr«ftA. — TV. 
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limited  by  it),  aud  it  is  iocumbent  od  you  to  oontinoe  your 
regress  up  to  this  condition,  and  so  on. 

These  remarks  will  be  placed  in  their  proper  light  by 
their  application  in  the  following  section. 

THE   ANTINOMY  OF   PURE    REASON 

Section    Ninth 

Of  the  Empirical  Use  of  the  Regulative  Principle  of  Reason 

with  regard  to  the  Costnologtcal  Ideas 

We  have  shown  that  no  transcendental  use  can  be  made 
either  of  the  conceptions  of  reason  or  of  understanding.  We 
have  sbown,  likewitie,  that  the  demand  of  absolute  totality 
in  the  series  of  conditions  in  the  world  of  sense  arises  from  a 
tra n see  tide ntal  employment  of  reason,  resting  on  the  opinion 
that  phenomena  are  to  be  regarded  as  things  in  themselves. ~~ 
It  follows  that  we  are  not  required  to  answer  the  question 
respecting  the  absolute  quantity  of  a  series — whether  it  is 
in  itself  limited  or  unlimited.  We  are  only  called  upon  to 
determine  how  far  we  must  proceed  in  the  empirical  regress 
from  condition  to  condition,  in  order  to  discover,  in  con- 
formity with  the  rule  of  reason,  a  full  and  correct  answer 
to  the  questions  proposed  by  reason  itself. 

This  principle  of  reason  is  hence  valid  only  as  a  rule  for 
the  extension  of  a  possible  experience — its  invalidity  as  a 
principle  constitutive  of  phenomena  in  themselves  having 
been  sufficiently  demonstrated.  And  thus,  too,  the  anti- 
nomial  conflict  of  reason  with  itself  is  completely  put  an 
end  to;  inasmuch  as  we  have  not  only  presented  a  critical 
solution  of  the  fallacy  lurking  in  the  opposite  statements  of 
reason,  but  have  shown  the  true  meaning  of  the  ideas  which 
gave  rise  to  these  statements.  The  dialectical  principle  of 
reason  has,  therefore,  been  changed  into  a  doctrinal  prin- 
ciple. But  in  fact,  if  this  principle,  in  the  subjective  signili- 
cation  which  we  have  shown  to  be  its  only  true  sense,  may 
be  guaranteed  aw  a  principle  of  the  unceasing  extension 
rfqyment  of  our  understanding,  ite  \  ~  """ 
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detenniiiation  of  objaoti.  '  For  mdi 

ez«t  A  Btranger  xnfliieiioe  <mi  the 

of  oar  knowledge,  otherwiBe  thaii  hf  p**'"— '"y  lor  A» 

prinoiples  of  the  onderatandiDg  the  most  wideljr  ^'^TjuhH 

employment  in  the  field  of  eiqierienee. 

I 

AiulieMi  ^Ae  Chamebgiool  Tdea  €f  ikB  fbisMjf  ^Ae 
{SmpcMdum  ^  Phmiomena  in  II9  Pwiipgro 

fiere,  as  well  as  in  the  ease  of  tiie  <ylher  oenaologieil 
problems,  the  gronnd  of  the  regnlatiye  prijuiple  of 
is  the  proposition,  that  in  oar  empirical  rqpEess  no 
of  an  aisoluie  Umii^  and  oonseqoently  no  experienoe  of  a 
condition  which  is  itself  abaoluidjf  fmoandiimwd,  m  dis- 
coverable.  And  the  truth  of  this  proposition  itself  mlB 
upon  the  consideration,  that  such  an  experience  most  rep- 
resent to  us  phenomena  as  limited  by  nothing  or  the  moe 
void,  on  which  our  continued  regress  by  means  of  percep- 
tion must  abut — which  is  impossible. 

Now  this  proposition,  which  declares  that  every  conditkn 
attained  in  the  empirical  r^ress  must  itself  be  considered 
empirically  conditioned,  contains  the  rule  in  terminiMj  whioh 
requires  me,  to  whatever  extent  I  may  have  proceeded  in 
the  ascending  series,  always  to  look  for  some  higher  member 
in  the  series — whether  this  member  is  to  become  known  to 
me  through  experience,  or  not. 

Nothing  further  is  necessary,  then,  for  the  solution  of 
the  first  cosmological  problem,  than  to  decide,  whether,  in 
the  regress  to  the  unconditioned  quantity  of  the  uniTefse 
(as  regards  space  and  time),  this  never  limited  ascent  ooght 
to  be  called  a  regresstis  in  infinitum  or  in  ind^niiitw^ 

The  general  represeutation  which  we  form  in  oar  minds 
of  the  series  of  all  past  states  or  conditions  of  the  winrld,  or 
of  all  the  things  which  at  present  exist  in  it,  is  itself  nothing 
more  than  a  possible  empirical  r^ress,  which  is  cogitated— 
altbongh  in  an  undetermined  manner — ^in  the  OEund,  aad 
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which  gives  rise  to  the  conception  of  a  series  of  conditions 
lor  a  given  object,'  Now  I  have  a  conception  of  the  ani- 
verse,  bat  not  An  intuition — that  is,  not  an  intuition  of  il  as 
n  whole.  Thus  I  cannot  infer  the  magnitude  of  the  regresa 
from  the  gaantity  or  magnitude  of  the  world,  and  determine 
the  former  by  means  of  the  latter;  on  the  contrary,  1  mast 
first  of  all  form  a  conception  of  the  quantity  or  magnitude 
of  the  world  from  the  magnitude  of  the  empirical  regress. 
But  of  this  regress  I  know  nothing  more,  than  that  I  ought 
to  proceed  from  every  given  member  of  the  series  of  condi- 
tions to  one  Btill  higher.  But  the  quantity  of  the  universe 
is  not  thereby  determined,  and  we  cannot  affirm  that  this 
regress  proceeds  in  infinitum.  Such  an  affimmtion  would 
anticipate  the  members  of  the  series  which  have  not  yet 
been  reached,  and  represent  the  number  of  them  aa  beyond 
the  gra^  of  any  empirical  synthesis;  it  would  consequently 
determine  the  cosmical  quantity  prior  to  the  regress  (although 
only  in  a  negative  manner) — which  is  impoesihlo.  For  the 
world  is  not  given  in  ite  totality  in  any  intuition;  conse- 
qaently,  its  quantity  cannot  be  given  prior  to  the  regress. 
It  follows  that  we  are  unable  to  make  any  declaration  re- 
specting the  cosmical  quantity  in  itself^not  even  that  the 
regress  in  it  is  a  regress  in  infinitum;  we  most  only  endeavor 
to  attain  to  a  conception  of  the  quantity  of  the  universe,  in 
conformity  with  the  rule  which  determines  the  empirical 
regresa  in  it.  But  this  rule  merely  requires  ua  never  to 
admit  an  absolute  limit  to  our  series — how  ftr  soever  we 
may  have  proceeded  in  it,  but  always,  on  the  contrary,  to 
subordinate  every  phenomenon  to  some  other  as  its  condi- 
tion, and  consequently  to  proceed  to  this  higher  phenome- 
non. Such  a  regress  is,  therefore,  the  regreseue  in  indefini- 
turn,  which,  aa  not  determining  a  quantity  in  the  object,  is 
ulaarly  distinguisiiable  from  the  regreseus  in  infinitum. 

'  The  coemical  Mries  oan  ceitber  be  gienter  nor  emaller  Lhan  the  poaafble 
(irapirlcnl  regfesi!,  upoD  whluli  its  coDcepdon  U  baaed.  And  an  this  regresa 
HUiDut  tie  a  delermlDUe  InAnilA  regreBa,  sLill  leas  »  (letermluHte  Gnli«  (absolutely 
limitod),  it  it  eildeat,  that  we  cannot  regard  the  world  aa  either  Suite  or  inQnite, 
iKeouiiie  the  regreaa,  wbkib  give*  us  the  repraaeatatkra  ol  Una  «<KU.tew>ft^')K 
luit«  tior  iaSniM. 
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It  follows  from  what  we  Imye  said  that  wo  ne  Bdt  jaa- 
tified  in  declaring  the  world  to  be  infinite  in  qpaoe,  or  as 
regards  past  time.  For  this  conception  of  an  infinite  given 
quantity  is  empirical ;  but  we  cannot  apply  the  conoeption 
of  an  infinite  quantity  to  the  world  as  an  object  of  the 
senses.  I  cannot  say,  the  regress  from  a  given  perception 
to  everything  limited  either  in  space  or  time,  prooeeda  ta 
infinitum — for  this  presupposes  an  infinite  cosmical  quantity; 
neither  can  I  say,  it  is  finite — ^for  an  absolute  limit  is  like- 
wise impossible  in  experience.  It  follows  that  I  am  nd 
entitled  to  make  any  assertion  at  all  respecting  the  whole 
object  of  experience— the  world  of  sense;  I  mnat  limit  my 
declarations  to  the  rule,  according  to  which  experience  or 
empirical  knowledge  is  to  be  attained. 

To  the  question,  therefore,  respecting  the  coamioal  quan- 
tity, the  first  and  negative  answer  is:  The  world  has  no 
beginning  in  time,  and  no  absolute  limit  in  space. 

For,  in  the  contrary  case,  it  would  be  limited  by  a  void 
time  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a  void  space  on  the  other. 
Now,  since  the  world,  as  a  phenomenon,  cannot  be  thus 
limited  in  itself — for  a  phenomenon  is  not  a  thing  in  itself; 
it  must  be  possible  for  us  to  have  a  perception  of  this 
limitation  by  a  void  time  and  a  void  space.  But  such  a 
perception — such  an  experience  is  impossible;  because  it 
has  no  content.  Consequently,  an  absolute  cosmical  limit  is 
empirically,  and  therefore  absolutely,  impossible.' 

From  this  follows  the  affirmative  answer:  The  regress  in 
the  series  of  phenomena — as  a  determination  of  the  cosmical 
quantity — proceeds  in  indefinitum.  This  is  equivalent  to 
saying — ^the  world  of  sense  has  no  absolute  quantity,  but  the 
empirical  regress  (through  which  alone  the  world  of  sense  is 


1  The  reader  will  remark  thai  the  proof  preeented  abore  is  twj  diffeml 
from  the  do{^matical  demoiuitration  given  in  the  antithesis  of  the  first  aatiDony. 
In  that  demonstration,  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  world  la  a  thing  is 
itself — given  in  its  totality  prior  to  all  regress,  and  a  deiermiiied  positioB 
in  space  and  time  was  denied  to  it — if  it  was  not  considered  as  ooeopjiiif  iD 
time  and  all  space.  Hence  our  conclusion  differed  from  that  gmii  abors;  fa 
vre  inferred  in  the  antiihesui  the  actual  infinity  of  the  world. 
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presented  to  as  on  the  side  of  its  condittoQs)  rests  ttpon  a 
rule,  which  requires  it  to  proceed  from  every  member  of  the 
eerieB — as  conditioned,  to  one  etill  more  remote  (whether 
through  personnl  experience,  or  by  means  of  history,  or  the 
ohftin  of  cause  and  effect),  and  not  to  cease  at  any  point  in 
this  extension  of  the  possible  empirical  employment  of  the 
tinderstandiug.  And  this  is  the  proper  and  only  nee  which 
reason  can  make  of  its  principles. 

The  above  rale  does  not  prescribe  an  unceasing  regress 
in  one  kind  of  phenomena.  It  does  not,  for  example,  forbid 
ns,  in  our  ascent  from  an  individual  linman  being  throogh 
the  line  of  his  ancestors,  to  expect  that  we  shall  discover  at 
Home  point  of  the  regress  a  primeval  pair,  or  to  admit,  in 
the  aeries  of  heavenly  bodies,  a  sun  at  the  furthest  possible 
distance  from  some  centre.  All  that  it  demands  is  a  perpetual 
progress  from  phenomena  to  phenomena,  even  although  an 
actual  perception  is  not  presented  by  them  (as  in  the  case 
of  our  perceptions  being  so  weak,  as  that  we  are  unable  to 
become  conscious  of  them),  since  tbey,  nevertheless,  belong 
to  possible  experience. 

Every  beginning  is  in  time,  and  all  limits  to  extenaion 
are  in  space.  But  space  and  time  are  in  the  world  of  sense, 
Consequently  phenomena  in  the  world  are  conditionally 
limited,  but  the  world  itself  is  not  limited,  either  condition- 
ftlly  or  nnconditionally. 

For  this  reaaou,  and  because  neither  the  world  nor  the 
oosmical  aeries  of  conditions  to  a  given  conditioned  can  be 
oomfUlely  given,  our  conception  of  the  cosmicat  quantity  is 
given  only  in  and  through  the  regress  and  not  prior  to  it — 
in  a  collective  intuition.  But  the  regress  itself  is  really 
nothing  more  than  the  determining  of  the  cosmical  quantity, 
and  eannot  therefore  give  us  any  determined  conoeption  of 
it — Btiil  less  a  conception  of  a  quantity  which  is,  in  relation 
to  »  certain  standard,  infinite.  The  regress  doea  not,  there- 
fore, proceed  to  infinity  (an  infinity  given),  but  only  to  an 
ind^nite  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  as  a  qnan* 
-realised  only  in  and  through  the  T«i^;raeft Stavdi.. 
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II 

Solution  of  the  Costnological  Idea  of  the  ToidlUjf  qf  Ae 

Division  of  a   Whole  given  in  Iniuition 

When  I  divide  a  whole  which  is  given  in  intaition,  I 
proceed  from  a  conditioned  to  its  conditions.  The  division 
of  the  parts  of  the  whole  {subdivisio  or  deeomposUio)  is  a 
regress  in  the  series  of  these  conditions.  The  absoiute  to- 
tality of  this  series  wonld  be  actnally  attained  and  given 
to  the  mind,  if  the  regress  could  arrive  at  simple  parts.  But 
if  all  the  parts  in  a  continuous  decomposition  are  themselves 
divisible,  the  division,  that  is  to  say,  the  regress,  proceeds 
from  the  conditioned  to  its  conditions  infinitum;  because 
the  conditions  (the  parts)  are  themselves  contained  in  the 
conditioned,  and,  as  the  latter  is  given  in  a  limited  intuition, 
the  former  are  all  given  along  with  it.  This  regress  cannot, 
therefore,  be  called  a  regressus  in  indefinitum^  as  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  preceding  cosmological  idea,  the  regress  in 
which  proceeded  from  the  conditioned  to  the  conditions  not 
given  contemporaneously  and  along  with  it,  but  discoverable 
only  through  the  empirical  regress.  We  are  not,  however, 
entitled  to  affirm  of  a  whole  of  this  kind,  which  is  divisible 
in  infinitum^  that  it  consists  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts. 
For,  although  all  the  parts  are  contained  in  the  intuition  of 
the  whole,  the  whole  division  is  not  contained  therein.  The 
division  is  contained  only  in  the  progressing  decomposition 
— in  the  regress  itself,  which  is  the  condition  of  the  possibil- 
ity and  actuality  of  the  series.  Now,  as  this  regress  is  in- 
finite, all  the  members  (parts)  to  which  it  attains  must  be 
contained  in  the  given  whole  as  an  aggregate.  But  the  com- 
plete series  of  division  is  not  contained  therein.  For  this 
series,  being  infinite  in  succession  and  always  incomplete, 
cannot  represent  an  infinite  number  of  members,  and  still 
less  a  composition  of  these  members  into  a  whole. 

To  apply  this  remark  to  space.  Every  limited  part  of 
space  presented  to  intuition  is  a  whole,  the  parts  of  which 
are  always  spaces — to  whatever  extent  subdivided.  Every 
limited  space  is  hence  divisible  to  infinity. 


TRAXSCENDENTAL    LOGIC 

Let  US  again  apply  the  remark  to  an  external  pfai 
non  inclosed  in  limits,  that  is,  a  body.  The  diriaibility  of 
a  bodj  rests  upon  the  divisibility  of  space,  which  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  possibility  of  the  body  as  nn  extended  whole. 
A  body  is  consequently  divisible  to  infinity,  though  it  does 
not,  for  that  reason,  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of  parts. 

It  certainly  seems  that,  as  a  body  roust  be  cogitated  as 
substance  in  apace,  the  law  of  divisibility  would  not  be  np- 
plicable  to  it  as  substance.  For  we  may  and  ought  to  grant, 
in  the  case  of  space,  that  division  or  decomposition,  to  any 
extent,  never  can  utterly  annihilate  composition  (that  ia  to 
say,  the  amalleat  part  of  space  most  still  consist  of  spaces); 
otherwise  apace  would  entirely  cease  to  exist — which  is  im- 
possible. But  the  assertion,  on  the  other  hand,  that  wheu 
all  composition  in  matter  is  annihilated  in  thought,  nothing 
remains,  does  not  seem  to  harmonize  with  the  conception  of 
substance,  which  must  be  properly  the  subject  of  all  com- 
position and  must  remain,  even  after  the  conjunction  of  its 
attributes  in  space — which  constituted  a  body — is  annihilated 
in  thought.  But  this  is  nut  the  case  with  substance  in  tho 
phenomenal  world,  which  ia  not  a  thing  in  itself  cogitated 
by  the  pure  category.  Phenomenal  sulratance  ia  not  an  ab- 
solute subject;  it  is  merely  a  permanent  sensuous  image, 
and  nothing  more  than  an  intuition,  in  which  the  uncondi- 
tioned ia  not  to  be  found. 

But,  although  this  rule  of  progress  to  infinity  is  legiti- 
mate and  applicable  to  tbe  subdivision  of  a  phenomenon, 
aa  n  mere  oocnpation  or  filling  of  ^>ace,  it  is  not  applicable 
to  a  whole  consisting  of  a  number  of  distinct  parts  and  con- 
stituting a  quantum  discretum — that  is  to  say,  an  organized 
body.  It  cannot  be  admitted  that  every  part  in  an  organ- 
ized whole  is  itself  organized,  and  that,  in  analyzing  it  to  in* 
tinity,  we  must  always  meet  with  oiganized  parts;  slthongli 
we  may  allow  that  the  parts  of  the  matter  which  we  decom- 
pose tR  infinitum,  may  be  organized.  For  the  infinity  of  the 
division  of  a  phenomenon  in  space  rests  altogether  on  the 

I  that  the  dirisibility  of  a  phenomenon  ib  ^T«ikvn&^  v& 
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and  through  this  infinity,  that  is  an  andeterminad  number 
of  parts  is  given,  while  the  parts  ihemselTes  are  given  and 
determined  only  in  and  throngh  the  sab-diyision;  in  a  irord, 
the  infinity  of  the  division  necessarily  presuppoaeB  that  the 
whole  is  not  already  divided  in  se,  fienoe  oar  division  de- 
termines a  number  of  parts  in  the  whole — a  number  which 
extends  just  as  far  as  the  actual  regress,  in  the  division; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  notion  of  a  body  organ- 
ized to  infinity  represents  the  whole  as  already  and  in  itself 
divided.  We  expect,  therefore,  to  find  in  it  a  determinate, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  infinite,  number  of  parts— which  is 
self -contradictory.  For  we  should  thus  Jiave  a  whole  con* 
tainiug  a  series  of  members  which  oould  not  be  completed 
in  any  regress — which  is  infinite,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
plete io  an  organized  composite.  Infinite  divisibility  is  ap- 
plicable only  to  a  quantum  continuum^  and  is  based  entirely 
on  the  infinite  divisibility  of  space.  But  in  a  quantum  dis- 
creturn  the  multitude  of  parts  or  units  is  always  determined, 
and  hence  always  equal  to  some  number.  To  what  extent 
a  body  may  be  organized,  experience  alone  can  inform  us; 
and  although,  so  far  as  our  experience  of  this  or  that  body 
has  extended,  we  may  not  have  discovered  any  inorganic 
part,  such  parts  must  exist  in  possible  experience.  But 
how  far  the  transcendental  division  of  a  phenomenon  must 
extend,  we  cannot  know  from  experience — it  is  a  question 
which  experience  cannot  answer;  it  is  answered  only  by  the 
principle  of  reason  which  forbids  us  to  consider  the  empirical 
regress,  in  the  analysis  of  extended  body,  as  ever  absolutely 
complete. 

Ooncluding  Remark  on   the   Solution  of  the   IVanecendental 

Mathematical  Ideas — and  Introductory  to  the 

Solution  of  the  Dynamical  Ideas 

We  presented  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason  in  a  tabular 
form,  and  we  endeavored  to  show  the  ground  of  this  self- 
contradiction  on  the  part  of  reason,  and  the  only  means  of 
bringing  it  to  a  conclusion — namely,  by  declaring  both  con- 
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Sietory  statements  to  be  false.  We  represented  in  these 
Snomies  the  conditions  of  phenomena  as  belonging  to  the 
ididoned  according  to  relations  of  space  and  time — which 

fe  usual  supposition  of  the  common  understanding.  In 
respect,  all  dialectical  representations  of  totality,  in  the 
tea  of  conditions  to  a  given  conditioned,  were  perfectly 
\togeneous.  The  condition  was  always  a  member  of  the 
ies  along  with  the  conditioned,  and  thus  the  homogeneity 
ithe  whole  series  was  assured.  In  this  case  the  regress 
lid  never  be  cogitated  as  complete;  or,  if  this  was  the 
e,  a  member  really  conditioned  was  falsely  regarded  w 
rimal  member,  consequently  as  unconditioned.  In  such 
antinomy,  therefore,  we  did  not  consider  the  object,  that 

the  conditioned,  but  the  aeries  of  conditions  belonging 
Iha  object,  and  the  magnitude  of  that  series.  Ami  thus 
Se  the  difEcully — a  difficulty  not  to  be  settled  by  any  de- 
toa  regarding  the  claims  of  the  two  parties,  but  simply 

cutting  the  knot— by  declaring  the  series  proposed  by 
kon  to  be  either  too  long  or  too  short  for  the  understand- 
^  which  could  in  neither  case  make  its  conceptions  ade- 
|te  with  the  ideas. 

But  we  have  overlooked,  op  to  this  point,  an  essential 
fereace  existing  between  the  conceptions  of  the  under- 
tiding  which  reason  endeavors  to  raise  to  the  rank  of 
fs — two  of  these  indicating  a  viathevialical,  and  two  a 
iamical  synthesis  of  phenomena.  Hitherto,  it  was  not 
lessary  to  signalize  this  distinction;  for,  just  as  in  our 
fetal  representation  of  all  transcendental  ideas,  we  consid- 
A  them  under  phenomenal  conditions,  so,  in  the  two  math- 
iLtical  ideas,  our  discussion  is  concerned  solely  with  an 
JKt  in  the  world  of  phenomena.  But  as  we  are  now  about 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  dynamical  conceptions 
Ihe  understanding,  and  their  adequateneas  with  ideas,  we 
Bt  not  lose  sight  of  this  distinction.  We  shall  find  that  it 
J  up  to  us  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  conflict  in  which 

ion  is  involved.     For  while,  in  the  first  two  antinomies, 
I  the  ground  ot  K&"tto%  ».4- 
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▼aneed  statementB  based  upoD  false  bypoihens;  in  the  pm- 
ent  oaae  the  hope  appears  of  disooTering  a  bypoiliesb  wldih 
may  be  eonsistent  with  the  demands  of  reason,  and,  the  jii4p 
completing  the  statement  of  the  groands  c^  etainii  whieh  faolk 
parties  had  left  in  an  nnsatisfactory  state,  the  qneatioB  BSf 
be  settled  on  its  own  merits,  not  by  dismissing  theehinsB% 
but  by  a  eamparisim  of  the  arguments  on  both  BidflSi.«-4f  m 
consider  merely  their  tadcMum^  and  whether  thej  ns  ai» 
qnate  with  ideas,  the  series  of  oonditions  may  be  ngsidii 
as  all  homogeneous.  But  the  oonoeption  of  the  nndenrtssd- 
ing  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  these  ideas,  oontains  eitheri 
synthesis  oj  the  homogeneous  (presupposed  in  eTory  quantity- 
in  its  composition  as  well  as  in  its  division),  or  of  the  hOkrs/^ 
neous^  which  is  the  case  in  the  dynamical  synthesiB  ol  eanii 
and  effect,  as  well  as  of  the  necessary  and  the  contingent 

Thus  it  happens,  that  in  the  mathematical  series  of  pb* 
nomena  no  other  than  a  sensxious  condition  is  admissible— i 
condition  which  is  itself  a  member  of  the  series;  while  Ai 
dynamical  series  of  sensuous  conditions  admits  a  hetero- 
geneous coDdition,  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  series,  bixt| 
as  purely  intelligible^  lies  out  of  and  beyond  it.  And  this 
reason  is  satisfied,  and  an  unconditioned  placed  at  the  hetd 
of  the  series  of  phenomena,  without  introducing  oonfoBioa 
into  or  discontinuing  it,  contrary  to  the  prinmples  cf  thi 
understanding. 

Now,  from  the  &ct  that  the  dynamical  ideas  admit  a  eos* 
dition  of  phenomena  which  does  not  form  a  part  of  the  seriv 
of  phenomena,  arises  a  result  which  we  should  not  ha?e  ei- 
peoted  from  an  antinomy.  In  former  cases,  the  result  vai 
that  both  contradictory  dialectical  statements  were  dedsrrf 
to  be  false.  In  the  present  case,  we  find  the  oonditioned  it 
the  dynamical  series  connected  with  an  empirically  onooaii- 
tioned,  but  non-ssnswms  condition;  and  thus  sattstaotion  ii 
done  to  the  vmdsrstanding  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the 
on  the  other.'    While,  moreoyer,  the  dialectioal 


'  For  the  onderatandliig  oannoi  admit  amomg 
Jb  itself  empMcaUy  uncoii^Stiiioii«QL   BollllHiipoHlbielo 
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for  QRf^onditioaed  totality  in  mere  pbenomena  fail  to  tho 
ground,  both  propositions  of  reason  may  be  ebown  to  be  true 
ID  thoir  proper  Bignidcation.  Tbia  could  uot  happen  in  the 
«as«  of  the  cosmological  ideas  which  demanded  a  mathemAt- 
icftlly  dDconditioned  unity;  for  no  oondition  could  be  placed 
at  the  heud  of  the  series  of  plienomena,  except  one  which 
was  itself  a  phenomenon,  and  consequently  a  member  of  the 
series. 

Ill 

Solution  of  tJie  Cosmological  Idea  of  the   Totality  of  the 
Deduction  of  Cosmical  Events  from  their  Causes 

There  are  only  two  modeB  of  causality  cogitable — the 
Okuaality  of  Manure  or  oi  freedom.  The  first  is  the  conjunc- 
tion of  a  particular  state  with  another  preceding  it  in  the 
world  of  sense,  the  former  following  the  latter  by  virtue  of 
a  law.  Now,  as  the  causality  of  phenomena  is  subject  to 
OOnditions  of  time,  and  the  preceding  state,  if  it  bad  always 
existed,  could  not  have  produced  an  effect  which  would 
make  its  first  appearance  at  a  particular  time,  the  causality 
of  f)  cause  must  itself  be  an  effect — must  itself  have  &<^n 
to  be,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  under- 
standing,  itself  requires  a  ciiuae. 

We  must  understand,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  term  free- 
dom, in  the  cosmological  sense,  a  faculty  of  the  spontaneo\u 
origination  of  o.  state;  the  causality  of  which,  therefore,  is 
not  subordinated  to  another  cause  determining  it  in  time. 
Freedom  is  in  this  sense  a  pure  transcendental  idea,  which, 
in  the  first  place,  contains  no  empirical  element;  the  object 
of  which,  in  the  second  place,  cannot  be  given  or  determined 
m  any  experience,  because  it  is  a  universal  law  of  the  very 
possibility  of  experience,  that  everything  which  happens 
must  have  a  cause,  that  consequently  the  causality  of  a 
cause,  being  itself  something  that  has  happened,  must  also 
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Dndluon— one  whicb  U  oot  «  nembec  ttl  the  Bories  of  pbonoiaeoa — for  «  con- 
tWoaail  plienoineiiun.  withoiil  breaking:  the  gorieit  of  ompiricsl  ronditioaB,  such 
oandltloD  m>y  be  bdmiuitble  sa  cmpirieoAtf  ■ncow'ilKnwf,  tnd  tbe  empirical 
reguUr,  uooetuung,  uid  intMiL 
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hkv^  a  mom.  In  this  view  of  die  msb,  Ae  whole  idU  4 
experience,  how  bur  soeTer  it  may  extend,  Timtninn 
that  is  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  natnte.  Biit|  an  we 
by  this  means  attain  to  an  absolute  toCalitj  of  ooniilii 
reference  to  the  series  of  causes  and  effeols,  raaaoi 
the  idea  of  a  spontaneity,  which  can  b^gia  to  aot  «f  itadl^ 
and  without  any  external  cause  ihiei  mining  it  to  acliss, 
according  to  the  natural  law  of  causality. 

It  is  especially  remarkable  that  the  practical  oonooptioB 
of  freedom  is  based  upon  the  IrwwseeaAnial  mIbs,  ead  tbl 
the  question  of  the  possibility  of  the  former  ia  diBnalt  only 
as  it  inyolves  the  consideration  of  the  troth  of  the  kftto 
Freedom,  in  the  praeHeal  swim,  is  the  independanee  el  thi 
will  of  coercion  by  sensuous  impulses.  A  will  ia  aeatasai,  ii 
so  far  as  it  is  pathologicaUy  afftckd  (by  sensuous  impnlff); 
it  is  termed  animal  {arbitrium  bruium)^  when  it  is  paABbgi- 
cally  JMcessitated.  The  human  will  is  certainly  an  afMraai 
sensitivumj  not  brutum^  but  liberum;  because  eensuouflsea 
does  not  necessitate  its  action,  a  faculty  existing  in  msa  of 
self-determination,  independently  of  all  sensuous  coereion* 

It  is  plain,  that,  if  all  causality  in  the  world  of  sense  wcie 
natural — and  natural  only,  every  event  would  be  deteimiiifd 
by  another  according  to  necessary  laws,  and  that  conse- 
quently, phenomena,  in  so  far  as  they  determine  the  will, 
must  necessitate  every  action  as  a  natural  effect  from  than- 
selves;  and  thus  all  practical  freedom  would  fall  to  lie 
ground  with  the  transcendental  idea.  For  the  latter  pie- 
supposes  that,  although  a  certain  thing  has  not  happesed, 
it  ought  to  have  happened,  and  that,  consequently,  its  ph^ 
nomenal  cause  was  not  so  powerful  and  determiaatiTe  u  io 
exclude  the  causality  of  our  will — a  causality  capable  of 
producing  e£Eects  independently  of  and  even  in  oppositka 
to  the  power  of  natural  causes,  and  ci4)able,  conaequeatlyi 
of  sponkineouely  originating  a  series  of  eventa. 

Here,  too,  we  find  it  to  be  the  case,  as  we  genefirily  loesi 
in  the  self-contradictions  and  perplexities  of  a  reascm  whiek 
strives  to  pass  the  bounds  of  possiUe  expcneMia,  that  ^ 


problem  is  properly  not  jihr/siological,^  but  transcendental. 
The  qu€BtioQ  of  the  possibility  of  freedom'does  indeed  oou- 
cern  psychology;  but,  as  it  rests  upon  dialectical  argaments 
of  pure  reason,  its  solution  must  engage  the  attention  of 
traascendeatal  philosophy.  Before  attempting  this  sola- 
lion,  a  task  which  transcendental  philosophy  cannot  de- 
cline, it  will  be  advisable  to  make  a  remark  with  regard 
to  its  procedure  in  the  settlement  of  the  (jnestion. 

If  phenomena  were  things  in  themselves,  and  time  and 
space  forms  of  the  existence  of  things,  condition  and  condi- 
tioned would  always  be  members  of  the  same  series;  and 
thus  would  arise  in  the  present  ease  the  antinomy  common 
to  all  transcendental  ideas — that  their  series  is  either  too 
great  or  too  small  for  the  understanding.  The  dynamical 
ideas,  which  we  are  about  to  discuss  in  this  and  the  follow- 
ing section,  possess  the  peculiarity  of  relating  to  an  object, 
Dot  considered  as  a  i|uantity,  but  as  an  existence;  and  thus, 
in  the  discussion  of  the  present  question,  we  may  make  ab- 
straction of  the  quantity  of  the  series  of  conditions,  and  con- 
Bider  merely  the  dynamical  relation  of  the  condition  to  the 
conditioned.  The  question,  then,  suggests  itself,  whether 
freedom  is  possible;  and,  if  it  is,  whether  it  can  consist  with 
the  universality  of  the  natural  law  of  causality;  and,  conse- 
quently, whether  we  enounce  a  proper  disjunctive  proposi- 
tion when  we  say^-every  effect  must  have  its  origin  either  in 
nature  or  in  freedom,  or  whether  hoik  cannot  exist  together 
in  the  same  event  in  different  relations.  The  principle  of  an 
unbroken  connection  between  all  events  in  the  phenomenal 
world,  in  accordance  with  the  unchangeable  laws  of  nature, 
is  a  well-established  principle  of  transcendental  analytic 
which  admits  of  no  exception.  The  question,  therefore, 
is:  Whether  an  effect,  determined  according  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  can  at  the  same  time  be  produced  by  a  free  agent,  or 
whether  freedom  and  nature  mutually  exclude  each  other? 
And  here,  the  common,  but  fallacious  hypothesis  oi  the  ah- 
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^Unk  realU^  of  phemomnm  araif  6Bli  hi 
in  embarrftaBiDg  the  pfoeednie  fd  tomoii.  Hot 
are  things  in  themsalTaB,  freedom  is  iin[wrfl>le  in  lUi 
ease,  natove  is  the  complete  and  aU-anffldettt  oHHe  itf  eroy 
event;  and  condition  and  conditioned,  oawe  sad  aflarti  an 
contained  in  the  same  seriea,  and  neoeaiiiafted  hf  the  avM 
law.  If ,  on  the  contrary,  phmomena  aea  held  to  1>e,  m  tky 
are  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  BAera  lepmwiitaitiaaa,  eoa* 
nected  with  each  other  in  aocordanoe  with  — TP'SyjiTal  h«i| 
they  mnst  have  a  groond  which  is  not  pheaoHannL  Bit 
the  canaality  of  soch  an  intelligible  oaaae  is  not  detenniMd 
or  determinable  by  phenomena;  although  ita  effectti,  m  jkt- 
nomena,  must  be  (tetermined  by  other  phenomeiial  exirt* 
enooB.  This  cause  and  its  caosality  exiat  therefore  oat  sf 
and  apart  from  the  series  of  phenomena;  whfle  iti  eSsots 
do  exist  and  are  discoyerable  in  tiie  series  of  emtpiried  ooa- 
ditions.  Sach  an  effect  may  therefore  be  considered  to  be 
free  in  relation  to  its  intelligible  cause,  and  necessary  in 
relation  to  the  phenomena  from  which  it  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence— a  distinction  which,  stated  in  this  perfectly  gen- 
eral and  abstract  manner,  must  appear  in  the  highest  degroe 
subtle  and  obscure.  The  sequel  will  explain.  It  is  sufi- 
cient,  at  present,  to  remark  that,  as  the  complete  and  an- 
broken  connection  of  phenomena  is  an  analterable  law  of 
nature,  freedom  is  impossible — on  the  suppoeitioii  that  phe- 
nomena are  absolutely  real.  Hence  those  philoaoplien  who 
adhere  to  the  common  opinion  on  tiua  sabjeot  can  neter 
succeed  in  reconciling  the  ideas  of  nature  and  Creedom. 

Po89tbilUy  of  Freedom  in  harmony  wiih  Ae  Vmmnal  lam 

cf  Natural  Neceuiijf 

That  element  in  a  sensuous  object  wlddi  m  not  itaolf  soi- 
suons,  I  may  be  allowed  to  term  inieUigible.    If,  aooordipgij, 
an  object  which  mnst  be  regarded  as  a  aenBmraB 
non  possesses  a  faculty  which  is  not  an  ofageet  of 
intuition,  but  by  means  of  which  it  ia  capable  of  iMBOig  tht 
eanae  of  phenomena^  the  eaueali^idsu  dbjaator 
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of  this  kind  may  be  regarded  from  two  different  points  of 
view.  It  mny  be  conBidered  tu  be  inCelHyihte,  as  regards  its 
action — the  action  of  a  thing  which  ia  a  thing  in  itself,  and 
setisuous,  as  regards  ita  effects — the  effects  of  a  pheuomeaon 
belonging  to  the  sensaous  world.  We  should,  accordJDgly, 
hare  to  form  both  an  empirical  and  an  intellectual  concep- 
tion of  the  causality  of  aach  a  faculty  or  power — both,  how- 
ever, ha\"ing  reference  to  the  same  effect.  This  twofold 
manner  of  cogitating  a  power  residing  in  a  sensuoue  object 
does  not  run  counter  to  any  of  the  conceptions,  which  w« 
QDght  to  form  of  the  world  of  phenomena  or  of  a  possible 
experience,  phenomena — not  being  things  in  themselres — 
roust  have  a  transcendental  object  as  a  fouadation,  which 
determines  them  as  mere  representations;  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  we  should  not  ascribe  to  this  transcen- 
dental  object,  in  addition  to  the  property  of  self-phenome- 
mzation,  a  eatiaality  whose  effects  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
world  of  pbeuomena,  although  it  is.  not  itself  a  phenomenon. 
But  every  effective  cause  must  possess  a  character,  that  is  to 
flay,  a  law  of  its  Ciiusality,  without  which  it  would  oease  to 
be  a  cause.  In  the  above  case,  then,  every  seosuona  object 
would  possess  nn  empirical  character,  which  gnaraoteed  that 
its  actions,  as  phenomena,  stand  in  complete  and  harmoniooa 
coonection,  conformably  to  unvarying  natural  laws,  with  all 
other  phenomena,  andean  be  deduced  from  these,  as  condi- 
tions, and  that  tliey  do  thus,  in  connection  with  these,  con- 
stitote  a  series  in  the  order  of  nature.  This  sensuous  object 
must,  in  the  second  place,  possess  an  intelligible  character, 
which  guarantees  it  to  be  the  cause  of  those  actions,  as  phe- 
nomena, ahhoogb  it  ie  not  itself  a  phenomenott  nor  subordi- 
nate to  the  coQditiooB  of  the  world  of  sense.  The  former 
may  be  termed  the  character  of  the  thing  as  a  phenomenoD, 
the  Utter  the  character  of  the  thing  aa  a  thing  in  itaelf. 

Kow  this  active  sabject  would,  in  ita  character  of  intelli- 
gible Bsbject,  be  subordinate  to  no  conditions  of  time,  for 
time  ia  only  a  condition  of  phenomena,  and  not  of  thinga 
in  themselves.     No  action  wontd  begm  kx  oeaw  Uk  VaNo.'^^ 
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subject;  it  would  oonsequently  be  free  from  the  law  of  «n 
determination  of  time— the  law  of  ehange,  naiiieljy  that 
everything  whick  happens  must  have  a  cauae  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  a  preceding  state.  In  one  word,  the  caQMUtf  of 
the  subject,  in  so  far  as  it  is  intelligible,  would  not  fonn 
part  of  the  series  of  empirical  conditions  which  detannine 
and  necessitate  an  event  in  the  world  of  sense.  Again,  this 
intelligible  character  of  a  thing  cannot  be  immediately 
cognized,  because  we  can  perceive  nothing  but  phenomeiia, 
but  it  must  be  capable  of  being  cogitated  in  hamiony  with 
the  empirical  character;  for  we  always  find  ounelvee  com- 
pelled to  place,  in  thought,  a  transcendental  object  at  tiie 
basis  of  phenomena,  although  we  can  never  know  what  this 
object  is  in  itself. 

In  virtue  of  its  empirical  character,  this  subject  would  at 
the  same  time  be  subordinate  to  all  the  empirical  laws  of 
causality,  and,  as  a  phenomenon  and  member  of  the  sensu- 
ous world,  its  effects  would  have  to  be  accounted  for  by  a 
reference  to  preceding  phenomena.  External  phenomena 
must  be  capable  of  influencing  it;  and  its  actions,  in  accord- 
ance with  natural  laws,  must  explain  to  us  how  its  empirical 
character,  that  is,  the  law  of  its  causality,  is  to  be  cognised 
in  and  by  means  of  experience.  In  a  word,  all  requbites 
for  a  complete  and  necessary  determination  of  these  actions 
must  be  presented  to  us  by  experience. 

In  virtue  of  its  intelligible  character,  on  the  other  hand 
(although  we  possess  only  a  general  conception  of  this  char- 
acter), the  subject  must  be  regarded  as  free  from  all  sensuous 
influences,  and  from  all  phenomenal  determination.  More- 
over, as  nothing  happens  in  this  subject — for  it  is  a  noume- 
nanj  and  there  does  not  consequently  exist  in  it  any  change, 
demanding  the  dynamical  determination  of  time,  and  for  the 
same  reason  no  connection  with  phenomena  as  causes — ^ihis 
active  existence  must  in  its  actions  be  free  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  natural  necessity,  for  this  necessity  ezista  only  in 
the  world  of  phenomena.  It  would  be  quite  correct  to  say, 
tbat  it  originates  or  begins  its  effects  in  the  world  of  sense 
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from  it»el/,  altltough  the  action  productive  of  these  effects 
does  not  begiD  in  iUflf.  We  should  not  "be  in  this  case 
affirming  that  these  sensuous  effects  began  to  exist  of  them- 
Belves,  because  tbej  are  always  determined  by  prior  empiri- 
cal conditions — by  virtue  of  the  empirical  character,  whioh 
is  the  phenomenon  of  the  intelligible  character — and  are 
possible  only  as  constituting  a  continaation  of  the  series  of 
natoral  causes.  And  thus  nature  and  freedom,  each  in  the 
complete  and  absolute  signification  of  these  terms,  can  exist, 
witboDt  contradiction  or  disagreement,  in  the  same  action. 

Stqporition  of  the  Cotmohgieal  Idea  of  Freaiom  in  harmony 
viith  the   Universal  Law  of  Natural  Necessity 

\  have  thought  it  advisable  to  lay  before  the  reader  at 
fimt  merely  a  sketch  of  the  solution  of  this  transcendental 
problem,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  form  with  greater  ease 
a  clear  conception  of  the  course  which  reason  must  adopt 
ia  the  eolation.  I  shall  now  prnceed  to  exhibit  the  several 
momenta  of  this  solution,  and  to  consider  them  in  their  order. 

The  natural  law,  that  everything  which  Lapi>en3  must 
have  a  cause,  that  the  causality  of  this  cause,  ^at  is,  the 
action  of  the  cause  (nhieh  cannot  always  have  existed,  htit 
mnat  be  itself  an  event,  for  it  precedes  in  time  some  effect 
which  it  has  originated),  must  have  itself  a  phenomenal 
cause,  by  which  it  is  determined,  and,  consequently,  ttiat 
all  events  are  empirically  determined  in  an  order  of  nature — 
this  law,  I  say,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  pos^bility 
of  experience,  and  of  a  connected  system  of  phenomena  or 
nature,  is  a  law  of  the  uoderstanding,  from  which  no  depart- 
ure, and  to  which  no  exception,  can  be  admitted.  For  to 
except  even  a  single  phenomenon  from  itB  operation,  is 
to  exolade  it  from  the  sphere  of  possible  experience,  and 
thoB  to  admit  it  to  be  a  mere  fiction  of  thought  or  phantom 
of  the  brain. 

Thae  we  are  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
chain  of  caoses,  in  which,  however,  abeobite  totality  cannot 
be  found.    Bat  we  need  not  detain  ouxBoVvea  m^  Vu&o^^ 
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Hon,  for  it  has  already  been  sufficiently  ansirevad  in  ov 
discnflsion  of  the  antinomies  into  which  reason  &Il0|  wbm  it 
attempts  to  reach  the  unconditioned  in  the  series  of  phe- 
nomena. If  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  deceiTod  by  the  illu- 
sion of  transcendental  idealism,  we  shall  find  that  neither 
nature  nor  freedom  exiiBts.  Now  the  question  is:  Whether, 
admitting  the  existence  of  natural  necessity  in  the  world  of 
phenomena,  it  is  possible  to  consider  an  e£Eect  as  at  the  same 
time  an  effect  of  nature  and  an  effect  of  freedom— or, 
whether  these  two  modes  of  causality  aie  oontradictoiy 
and  incompatible? 

No  phenomenal  cause  can  absolutely  and  of  itself  begin 
a  series.  Every  action,  in  so  far  as  it  is  prodnotiTe  of  an 
event,  is  itself  an  event  or  occurrence,  and  presupposes 
another  preceding  state,  in  which  its  cause  existed.  Thus 
everything  that  happens  is  but  a  continuation  of  a  series, 
and  an  absolute  beginning  is  impossible  in  the  sensuous 
world.  The  actions  of  natural  causes  are,  accordingly,  them* 
selves  effects,  and  presuppose  causes  preceding  them  in 
time.  A  primal  action — an  action  which  forms  an  absolute 
beginning,  is  beyond  the  causal  power  of  phenomena. 

Now,  is  it  absolutely  necessary  that,  granting  that  all 
effects  are  phenomena,  the  causality  of  the  cause  of  these 
effects  must  also  be  a  phenomenon,  and  belong  to  the  em- 
pirical world  ?  Is  it  not  rather  possible  that,  although  every 
effect  in  the  phenomenal  world  must  be  connected  with  an 
empirical  cause,  according  to  the  universal  law  of  nature, 
this  empirical  causality  may  be  itself  the  effect  of  a  non- 
empirical  and  intelligible  causality — ^its  connection  with 
natural  causes  remaining  nevertheless  intact?  Such  a 
causality  would  be  considered,  in  reference  to  phenomena, 
as  the  primal  action  of  a  cause,  which  is  in  so  far,  therefore, 
not  phenomenal,  but,  by  reason  of  this  faculty  or  power, 
intelligible ;  although  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  nature,  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  sensu- 
ous world. 

A  belief  in  the  Teciptoosl  causality  of  phenomena  10 
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D«eeB8iiry,  if  we  are  required  to  look  for  and  to  present  the 
natural  conditions  of  natural  events,  that  is  to  say,  their 
caasee.  This  being  admitted  as  unexeeptionally  vdid,  the 
reqairementB  of  the  understanding,  which  recognizes  nothing 
bnt  nature  in  tlie  region  of  phenomena,  are  satisfied,  and 
our  physical  explanations  of  physical  phenomena  may  pro- 
ceed in  their  regular  course,  without  hindrance  and  without 
opposition.  But  it  is  no  stumbling-block  in  the  way,  even 
assuming  the  idea  to  be  a  pure  fiction,  to  adroit  that  there 
are  some  natural  causes  in  the  possession  of  a  faculty  which 
u  not  empirical,  but  intelligible,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  de- 
tertjuoed  to  action  by  empirical  conditions,  but  purely  and 
solely  upon  grounds  brought  forward  by  the  understanding 
— this  action  being  still,  when  the  cause  is  phenomenized, 
m  perfect  accordance  with  tlie  laws  of  empirical  causality. 
Thus  the  acting  subject,  as  a  causal  pkeiiomenon,  would  con- 
tinue to  preserve  ;i  complete  connection  with  nature  and  ] 
natural  conditions;  and  %\\ti  phetiomenon  only  of  the  subject  | 
(with  all  its  phenomenal  causality)  would  contain  certain 
conditions,  which,  if  we  ascend  from  the  empirical  to  the 
Lransceudental  object,  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  intel- 
ligible. For,  if  we  attend,  in  our  inquiries  with  regard  to 
causes  in  the  world  of  phenomena,  to  the  directions  of 
nature  alone,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  transcendental  subject,  which  is  completely 
anknown  to  us,  stands  to  these  phenomena  and  their  eon- 
neotion  in  nature.  The  intelligible  ground  of  phenomena  la 
this  subject  does  not  concern  empirical  questions.  It  has  to 
do  only  with  pure  thought;  and,  although  the  effects  of  tbia 
thought  and  action  of  the  pure  understanding  are  discovera- 
ble in  phenomena,  these  phenomena  ntust  nevertheless  be  ca- 
pable of  a  full  and  complete  explanation  upon  purely  physical 
groQuds,  and  in  accordance  with  natural  laws.  And  in  this 
case  we  attend  solely  to  their  empirical,  and  oroit  all  consider- 
ation of  their  intelligible  character  (which  is  the  transcenden- 
tal cause  of  the  former),  aa  completely  unknown,  except  in 
r  as  it  is  exhibited  by  the  latter  as  \te  em^\ncB\  s^-w^a^^ 
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Now  let  UB  apply  this  to  ezperionoe.  Man  is  a  pkenomeiMMi 
of  the  senauoiui  world,  and  at  the  aame  time,  therefcwe,  a 
nataral  oauae,  the  causality  of  which  most  be  regulated  bj 
empirical  laws.  As  suchi  he  most  possess  an  empirical 
character,  like  all  other  natural  phenomena.  We  remark 
this  empirical  character  in  his  actions,  which  reyeal  the 
presence  of  certain  powers  and  faculties.  If  we  consider 
inanimate,  or  merely  animal  nature,  we  can  discoYer  no 
reason  for  ascribing  to  ourselyes  any  other  than  a  faculty 
which  is  determined  in  a  purely  sensuous  manner.  But 
man,  to  whom  nature  reyeals  herself  only  through  sense, 
cognizes  himself  not  only  by  his  senses,  but  also  through 
pure  apperception ;  and  this  in  actions  and  internal  determi- 
nations, which  he  cannot  regard  as  sensuous  impressions. 
He  is  thus  to  himself,  on  the  one  hand,  a  phenomenon,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  respect  of  certain  faculties,  a  purely 
intelligible  object — intelligible,  because  its  action  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  sensuous  receptivity.  These  faculties  are  under- 
standing and  reason.  The  latter,  especially,  is  in  a  peculiar 
manner  distinct  from  all  empirically-conditioned  faculties, 
for  it  employs  ideas  alone  in  the  consideration  of  its  objects, 
and  by  means  of  these  determines  the  understanding,  which 
then  proceeds  to  make  an  empirical  use  of  its  own  concep- 
tions, which,  like  the  ideas  of  reason,  are  pure  and  non- 
empirical. 

That  reason  possesses  the  faculty  of  causality,  or  that  at 
least  we  are  compelled  so  to  represent  it,  is  evident  from  the 
imperatives^  which  in  the  sphere  of  the  practical  we  impose 
on  many  of  our  executive  powers.  The  words  /  ought  ex- 
press a  species  of  necessity,  and  imply  a  connection  with 
grounds  which  nature  does  not  and  cannot  present  to  the 
mind  of  man.  Understanding  knows  nothing  in  nature  but 
that  which  is,  or  has  been,  or  will  be.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  say  that  anything  in  nature  oiighi  to  be  other  than  it  is  in 
the  relations  of  time  in  which  it  stands;  indeed,  the  oughty 
when  we  consider  merely  the  course  of  nature,  has  neither 
application  nor  meaning.     The  question,  what  ought  to  hap- 
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\     pen  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  is  just  as  absurd  as  the  questiou, 
,     what  ought  to  be  the  properties  of  a  circle  ?    AH  that  we  are 
entitled  to  ask  is,  what  takes  place  in  nature,  or,  iu  the  latter 
case,  what  are  the  properties  of  a  circle  ? 

Bat  the  idea  of  an  ought  or  of  duty  indicates  a  poeaible 
action,  the  ground  of  which  is  a  pure  conception;  while  the 
ground  ol  a  merely  natural  action  ia,  on  the  contrary,  always 
■  a  phenomenon.  This  action  must  certainly  be  possible  under 
I  physical  conditions,  if  it  is  prescribed  by  the  moral  impera- 
{  tive  ought;  but  these  physical  or  natural  conditions  do  not 
I  concern  the  determination  of  the  will  itself,  they  relate  to 
its  eSect  alone,  and  the  consequences  of  the  effect  in  the 
world  of  phenomena.  Whatever  number  of  molivea  nature 
may  present  to  my  will,  whatever  sensuous  impulses — the 
moral  ought  it  ia  beyond  their  power  to  produce.  They  may 
produce  a  volition,  which,  so  far  from  being  necessary,  is 
always  conditioned — a  volition  to  which  the  ought  enanciated 
by  reason  sets  an  aim  and  a  standard,  gives  permission  or 
prohibition.  Be  the  object  what  it  may,  purely  sensuous— 
as  pleasure,  or  presented  by  pure  reason — as  good,  reason 
will  not  yield  tu  grounds  which  have  an  empirical  origin. 
Reason  will  not  follow  the  order  of  things  presented  by 
experience,  but,  with  perfect  spontaneity,  rearranges  them 
according  to  ideaa,  with  which  it  compels  empirical  condi- 
tions to  agree.  It  declares,  in  the  name  of  these  ideas, 
certain  actions  to  be  necessary  which  nevertheless  have-  not 
taken  place,  and  which  perhaps  never  will  take  place;  and 
yet  presupposes  that  it  possesses  the  faculty  of  cauBality  in 
relation  to  these  actions.  For,  in  the  absence  of  this  suppo- 
sition, it  could  not  expect  its  ideas  to  produce  certain  effects 
in  the  world  of  experience. 

Now,  let  us  stop  here,  and  admit  it  to  be  at  least  possible, 
that  reason  does  stand  in  a  really  causal  relation  to  phenom- 
ena. In  this  case  it  must — pure  reason  as  it  is — exhibit 
an  empirical  character.  For  every  cause  supposes  a  rule, 
according  to  which  certain  phenomena  follow  as  effects  from 
the  caose,   and    every  rule    requires  uniformity   ™  n.\v«»» 
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effaote;  mad  thu  k  the  proper  groand  of  ilm  ooneepttiNi  eC 
a  caoae— «8  a  {acuity  or  power.  Now  this  conc^pikNi  (of  a 
eanae)  may  be  temied  the  empirieal  character  of  leaaoa;  aai 
this  character  is  a  permanent  ooe^  while  the  effedi  piodMed 
appear,  in  oonfcMrmilj  with  the  Tarione  oonditiona  whidk  ao- 
conqpany  and  partly  limit  them,  in  various  loima; 

Thos  the  volition  of  every  man  has  an  eminrical  char- 
acter, which  18  nothing  more  than  the  causality  of  his  roason, 
in  BO  far  as  its  e£Eects  in  Ihe  {dienomenal  wwUL  manifest  ths 
presence  of  a  rule,  according  to  which  we  are  enabled  to 
examine,  in  their  several  kinds  and  degrees,  the  actions  of 
this  causality  and  the  rational  grounds  for  these  actions,  and 
in  this  way  to  decide  upon  the  subjective  principles  of  the 
volition.  Now  we  learn  what  this  empirical  character  is 
only  from  phenomenal  effects,  and  from  the  rule  of  tiiese 
which  is  presented  by  experience;  and  for  this  reason  all 
the  actions  of  man  in  the  world  of  phenomena  are  deter- 
mined by  his  empirical  character,  and  the  co-operative 
causes  of  nature.  If,  then,  we  could  investigate  all  the 
phenomena  of  human  volition  to  their  lowest  foundation 
in  the  mind,  there  would  be  no  action  which  we  could  not 
anticipate  with  certainty,  and  recognize  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  from  its  preceding  conditions.  So  far  as  relates  to 
this  empirical  character,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  freedom; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  light  of  this  character  that  we  can  con- 
sider the  human  will,  when  we  confine  ourselves  to  simple 
observation,  and,  as  is  the  case  in  anthropology,  institute  a 
physiological  investigation  of  the  motive  causes  of  human 
actions. 

But  when  we  consider  the  same  actions  in  relation  to 
reason — not  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  their  origin,  that 
is,  in  relation  to  speculative  reason — but  to  practical  reason, 
as  the  producing  cause  of  these  actions,  we  shall  discovers 
rule  and  an  order  very  different  from  those  of  nature  and 
experience.  For  the  declaration  of  this  mental  faculty  may 
be,  that  what  Jias  and  could  not  but  take  place  in  the  ooarae 
of  nature,  ought  not  to  have  taken  place.    Sometimes,  l00| 
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wc  discover,  or  believe  that  we  discover,  that  the  ideas  of 
reason  did  actually  stand  in  a  causal  relation  to  certain 
actions  of  man;  and  that  these  actions  have  taken  place 
because  they  were  determined,  not  by  empirical  causes,  but 
bj  the  act  of  the  will  upon  grounds  of  reason. 

Now,  granting  that  reason  stands  in  a  causal  relation  to 
phenomena;  can  an  action  of  reason  be  called  free,  when  we 
know  that,  sensuously — in  its  empirical  character,  it  is  com- 
pletely determined  and  absolutely  necessary?  But  this 
empirical  cliaracter  is  itself  determined  by  tbe  intelligible 
character.  The  latter  we  cannot  cognize;  we  can  only  indi- 
cate it  by  means  of  phenomena,  which  enable  us  to  have  an 
immediate  cognition  only  of  the  empirical  character.'  An 
action,  then,  in  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  an  intelligible 
cause,  does  not  result  from  it  in  accordance  with  empirical 
laws.  That  is  to  say,  not  the  conditions  of  pure  reason,  but 
only  their  effects  in  the  internal  sense,  precede  the  act.  Pure 
reason,  as  a  purely  intelligible  faculty,  is  not  subject  to 
the  conditions  of  time.  The  causality  of  reason  in  its  intel- 
ligible character  does  not  begin  to  be;  it  does  not  make  its 
appearance  at  a  certain  time,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
an  effect.  If  this  were  not  the  case,  the  causality  of  reason 
would  be  subservient  to  the  natural  taw  of  phenomena, 
which  deterniines  them  according  to  time,  and  as  a  series 
of  causes  and  effects  in  time;  it  would  consequently  cease  to 
be  freedom,  and  become  a  part  of  nature.  We  are  therefore 
justified  in  saying — If  reason  stands  in  a  causal  relation  to 
phenomena,  it  is  a  faculty  which  originates  the  sensuous 
condition  of  an  empirical  series  of  effects.  For  the  condi- 
tion, which  resides  in  the  reason,  is  non-sensuous,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  originated,  or  begin  to  be.  And  thus  we 
fiBd' — what  we  could  not  discover  in  any  empirical  series — 

■  Tbe  raal  morallt;  ot  actions — their  merit  or  demerit,  and  even  that  of  our 
mm  eondnat,  is  completely  unknown  to  ua.  Our  oarimates  can  relat«  only  U> 
tbcdr  empirical  character.  How  much  ia  the  result  of  the  action  of  tree-will, 
how  muefa  ia  to  be  aacril^  to  nature  and  to  blameteaa  error,  or  to  a  happy 
eonatitutlOD  of  temperamem  ^mtnlo  fortumi),  no  one  can  diacover,  nor,  tor  Ihia 
liuOD,  daLennine  with  pertect  Juatica. 
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ft  ctmdUum  of  a  8aoo688iT6  aeries  of  evente  itMlf  empirioalfy 
nnconditioQed.  For,  in  the  preeent  oafle,  the  oonditioa 
stands  out  of  and  beyond  the  series  of  phenomena  it  is 
intelligible,  and  it  consequently  cannot  be  sabjeet  to  aay 
sensaoos  condition,  or  to  any  time«detemunatioii  fay  a 
preceding  cause. 

But,  in  another  respect,  the  same  cause  belongs  also  to 
the  series  of  phenomena.  Man  is  himself  a  phenomenon. 
His  will  has  an  empirical  character,  which  is  the  empiiiesl 
cause  of  all  his  actions.  There  is  no  condition-nletarmining 
man  and  his  volition  in  conformity  with  this  chaiaetsi^ 
which  does  not  itself  form  part  of  the  series  of  effects  ia 
nature,  and  is  subject  to  their  law— the  law  aocoiding  to 
which  an  empirically  undermined  caose  of  an  event  in  time 
cannot  exist.  For  this  reason  no  given  action  can  have  sa 
absolute  and  spontaneous  origination,  all  actions  being  phe- 
nomena, and  belonging  to  the  world  of  experience,  fiut  it 
cannot  be  said  of  reason,  that  the  state  in  which  it  determines 
the  will  is  always  preceded  by  some  other  state  determining 
it.  For  reason  is  not  a  phenomenon,  and  therefore  not  sub- 
ject to  sensaous  conditions;  and,  consequently,  even  in  rels- 
tion  to  its  causality,  the  sequence  or  conditions  of  time  do 
not  influence  reason,  nor  can  the  dynamical  law  of  nature, 
which  determines  the  sequence  of  time  according  to  certain 
rules,  be  appli^  to  it. 

Season  .is  consequently  the  permanent  condition  of  all 
actions  of  the  human  will.  Each  of  these  is  determined  in 
the  empirical  character  of  the  man,  even  before  it  has  taken 
place.  The  intelligible  character,  of  which  the  former  IB 
bat  the  sensuons  schema,  knows  no  before  or  a/ler;  and  eveij 
action,  irrespective  of  the  time-relation  in  which  it  stands 
with  other  phenomena,  is  the  immediate  effect  of  the  intelli- 
gible character  of  pure  reason,  which,  consequently,  enjoys 
freedom  of  action,  and  is  not  dynamically  determined  either 
by  internal  or  external  preceding  conditions.  This  freedcm 
must  not  be  described,  in  a  merely  negative  manner,  as 
independence  of  empirical  conditions,  for  in  this  oase  the 
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faculty  of  reaaon  would  cease  to  be  a  cause  of  pbeDomena; 
bat  it  must  be  regarded,  positively,  aa  a  faculty  wbich  oaii 
spout&DeoasIy  originate  a  series  of  events.  At  the  same 
time,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  any  beginning  can  take 
place  in  reason;  od  the  coutrarj,  reason,  as  the  uncondi- 
tioned condition  of  all  action  of  the  will,  admits  of  no  time- 
conditions,  although  its  effect  does  really  begin  in  a  series 
of  phenomena — a  beginning  which  is  not,  however,  abso- 
lutely primal. 

I  shall  illustrate  this  regulative  principle  of  reason  by  an 
example,  from  its  employment  in  the  world  of  experience; 
proved  it  cannot  be  by  any  amount  of  experience,  or  by  any 
namber  of  facts,  for  such  arguments  cannot  establieb  the 
truth  of  transcendental  propositions.  Let  us  take  a  volun- 
tary action — for  example,  a  falsehood — by  means  of  which, 
R  man  has  introduced  a  certain  degree  of  confusion  into 
the  social  life  of  humanity,  which  is  judged  according  to  the 
motives  from  which  it  originated,  and  the  blame  of  which, 
and  of  the  evil  consequences  arising  from  it,  is  imputed  to 
the  offender.  We  at  first  proceed  to  examine  the  empirical 
character  of  the  offence,  and  for  this  purpose  we  endeavor  to 
penetrate  to  the  sources  of  that  character,  such  as  a  defective 
education,  bad  company,  a  shameless  and  wicked  disposition, 
frivolity,  and  want  of  reflection — not  forgetting  also  the 
oocttsioning  causes  which  prevailed  at  the  moment  of  the 
transgression.  In  this  the  procedure  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  pursued  in  the  investigation  of  the  series  of  causes 
which  determine  a  given  physical  effect.  Now,  although 
we  believe  the  action  to  have  been  determined  by  all  these 
oirc;  urns  tan  ces,  we  do  not  the  leas  blame  the  offender.  We 
do  not  blame  him  for  his  unhappy  disposition,  nor  for  the 
circumstances  which  influenced  him,  nay,  not  even  for  his 
fonner  course  of  life;  for  we  presuppose  that  all  theee  con- 
siderations may  be  set  aside,  that  the  series  of  preceding 
conditions  may  be  regarded  aa  having  never  existed,  and 
Uiat  the  action  may  be  considered  as  completely  uncondi- 
tioned io  relation  to  any  state  preceding,  just  as  it  tUe  ».¥,««». 
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commeaoed  with  it  an  entirely  new  eeries  of  efieolB.    Our 
blame  of  the  offender  la  grounded  apon  a  law  of  toason, 
whioh  requires  oa  to  regard  thia  faonlty  aa  a  oanaoi  wUek 
oould  have  and  ought  to  have  otherwiae  determined  the 
behavior  of  the  culprit,  independently  of  all  empirioal  ecm- 
ditaona.    This  causality  of  reason  we  do  not  regard  aa  a  co- 
operating agency,  but  aa  complete  in  itself.    It  maltan  not 
whether  the  sensuous  impulses  fayored  or  oppoeed  the  aclioa 
of  thia  causality,  the  offence  is  estimated  according  to  its  intel* 
ligible  character — ^the  offender  ia  decidedly  worthy  of  Idame^ 
the  moment  he  utters  a  falsehood.    It  follows  that  wo  ngud 
reason,  in  spite  of  the  empirical  conditiona  of  the  act,  aa  eom* 
pletely  free,  and  therefore,  as  in  the  present  case,  culpable^ 
The  above  judgment  is  complete  evidence  that  we  are 
accustomed  to  think  that  reason  is  not  affected  by  aensnous 
conditionSi  that  in  it  no  change  takes  plaoe— «lthoQgh  its 
phenomena,  in  other  words,  the  mode  in  which  it  appears 
in  its  effects,  are  subject  to  change — that  in  it  no  preceding 
state  determines  the  following,  and,  consequently,  that  it 
does  not  form  a  member  of  the  series  of  sensuous  conditioDS 
which  necessitate  phenomena  according  to  natural    lawa 
JEteason  is  present  and  the  same  in  all  human  actions,  and  at 
all  times;  but  it  does  not  itself  exist  in  time,  and  therefore 
does  not  enter  upon  any  state  in  which  it  did  not  formerly 
exist.     It  is,  relatively  to  new  states  or  conditions,  dda^un- 
ing^  but  not  determinable.     Hence  we  cannot  aak:  Why  did 
not  reason  determine  itself  in  a  different  manner?     The 
question  ought  to  be  thus  stated:  Why  did  not  reason  em- 
ploy its  power  of  causality  to  determine  certain  phenomena 
in  a  different  manner?     But  this  is  a  question  which  admito 
of  no  answer.     For  a  different  intelligible  character  would 
have  exhibited  a  different  empirical  character;  andy  whes 
we  say  that,  in  spite  of  the  course  which  his  whole  former 
life  has  taken,  the  offender  could  have  refrained  from  utte^ 
ing  the  falsehood,  this  means  merely  that  the  act  was  sub- 
ject to  the  power  and  authority — permissive  or  prohibitive— 
of  reason.    Now,  reason  is  not  subject  in  its  oaoaality  to  any 
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conditions  of  phenomena  or  of  time;  and  a  differenc6  in  time 
niRy  prod  uce  a  difference  in  the  relation  of  phenomena  to  each 
other — for  these  are  not  things,  and  therefore  not  oauaes  in 
themselves — hut  it  cannot  produce  any  difference  in  the  rela- 
tion in  which  the  action  stands  to  the  faculty  of  reason. 

Thus,  then,  in  our  investigation  into  free  actions  and  the 
caoaal  power  which  produced  them,  vq  arrive  at  an  intelli- 
giblecanse,  beyond  which,  however,  we  cannot  go;  although 
we  can  recognize  that  it  is  free,  that  is,  independent  of  all 
eensnouB  conditions,  and  that,  in  this  way,  it  may  be  the 
sensuously  unconditioned  condition  of  phenomena.  But  for 
what  reason  the  intelligible  character  generates  such  and 
such  phenomena,  and  exhibits  such  and  such  an  empirical 
character  under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  our  reason  to  decide.  The  question  is  as  much 
above  the  power  and  the  sphere  of  reason  as  the  following 
would  be:  Why  does  the  transcendental  object  of  our  ex- 
ternal sensuoDs  intuition  allow  of  no  other  form  than  that  of 
intuition  in  space?  But  the  problem,  which  we  were  called 
apOD  to  solve,  does  not  require  us  to  entertain  any  such 
questions.  The  problem  was  merely  this — whether  freedom 
and  natural  necessity  can  exist  without  opposition  in  the 
same  action.  To  this  question  we  have  given  a  sufficient 
answer;  for  we  have  shown  that,  as  the  former  stands  in  n 
relation  to  a  different  kind  of  conditions  from  those  of  the 
latter,  the  law  of  the  one  does  not  affect  the  law  of  the  other, 
and  that,  consequently,  both  can  exist  together  in  indepen- 
dence of  and  without  interference  with  each  other. 


The  reader  must  be  cureful  to  remark  that  my  intention 
in  the  above  remarks  has  not  been  to  prove  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  freedom,  as  a  faculty  in  which  resides  the  cause  of 
certain  sensuous  phenomena.  For,  not  to  mention  that  such 
an  ai^ument  would  not  have  a  transcendental  character,  nor 
have  been  hmited  to  the  discussion  of  pure  conceptions — all 
attempts  at  inferring  from  experience  what  cannot  be  cogi- 
tated in  accordance  with  its  laws,  must  over  be  unsnws^- 
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f ul.  Nay,  more,  I  lutve  not  even  aimed  at  deiiioiiaimfig 
the  pouSriUliy  of  freedom;  for  this  too  would  haT6  been  a 
vain  endeavor,  inaamnoh  as  it  is  beycmd  the  power  of  the 
mind  to  eogniae  the  poasibility  of  a  reality  or  of  a  oanaal 
power,  by  the  aid  of  mere  a  priori  oonoeptioiiB.  FMedom 
has  been  considered  in  the  foregoing  remarka  only  as  a 
transcendental  idea,  by  means  of  which  reason  aims  at  origi- 
nating a  series  of  conditions  in  the  world  of  phenomena  with 
the  help  of  that  which  is  sensuously  unconditioned,  involv- 
ing itself,  however,  in  an  antinomy  with  the  laws  which 
itself  prescribes  for  the  conduct  of  the  understanding.  That 
this  antinomy  is  based  upon  a  mere  illusion,  and  that  nature 
and  freedom  are  at  least  not  appo9ed — this  was  the  only  thing 
in  our  power  to  prove,  and  the  question  which  it  was  our 
task  to  solve. 

IV 

^Solution  of  the  Cosmological  Idea  of  the  Totality  of  the  De- 
pendence of  Phenomenal  Existences 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  we  considered  the  changes 
in  the  world  of  sense  as  constituting  a  dynamical  series,  in 
which  each  member  is  subordinated  to  another — as  its  cause. 
Our  present  purpose  is  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  series  of 
states  or  conditions  as  a  guide  to  an  existence  which  may 
be  the  highest  condition  of  all  changeable  phenomena,  that 
is,  to  a  necessary  being.  Our  endeavor  is  to  reach,  not  the 
unconditioned  causality,  but  the  unconditioned  existence, 
of  substance.  The  series  before  us  is  therefore  a  series  of 
conceptions,  and  not  of  intuitions  (in  which  the  one  intui- 
tion is  the  condition  of  the  other). 

But  it  is  evident  that,  as  all  phenomena  are  subject  to 
change,  and  conditioned  in  their  existence,  the  series  of 
dependent  existences  cannot  embrace  an  unconditioned 
member,  the  existence  of  which  would  be  absolutely 
necessary.  It  follows  that,  if  phenomena  were  things  in 
themselves,  and — as  an  immediate  consequence  from  this 
supposition — condition   and  conditioned  belonged    to   the 
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same  sertea  of  pheoouieiia,  tb«  existence  of  t  neoMaary 
being,  w  the  coadition  of  the  exieteooe  of  BeasuooB  pbe- 
aoiaejm,  would  be  perfectly  impossible. 

Ad  important  dietmction,  however,  extsbs  between  the 
dynamical  and  the  mathemiitical  regreaB.  Tbe  latter  is  en- 
gaged solely  witb  tbe  oombinatioD  of  paiie  into  a  whole, 
or  with  the  division  of  a  whole  into  its  parts;  and  therefore 
are  the  conditions  of  its  series  parts  of  the  serieft,  and  to  be 
consequently  regarded  as  homogeneous,  and  for  this  reason, 
Its  conaiating,  without  exception,  of  phenomena.  Id  the 
former  regress,  on  the  contrary,  the  aim  of  which  is  not  to 
esUiblisli  the  possibility  of  an  unconditioQed  whole  conaiat- 
ing of  given  parts,  or  of  an  unconditioned  part  of  a  given 
whole,  bat  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  the  dednction  of 
a  certain  state  from  itB  cause,  or  of  the  contingent  existence 
of  substance  from  that  which  exists  necessarily,  it  is  not 
requisite  that  the  condition  should  form  part  of  an  empirical 
»eriea  along  with  the  conditioned. 

In  the  case  of  the  apparent  antinomy  with  which  we  are 
at  present  dealing,  there  exisla  a  way  of  escape  from  the 
difficulty;  lor  it  is  not  impossible  that  both  of  the  contra- 
dictory statements  may  be  true  in  different  relations.  All 
sensuous  plienomena  may  be  contingent,  and  consequently 
possess  only  an  empirically  conditioned  existence,  and  yet 
there' may  also  exist  a  non-empirical  condition  of  the  whole 
itenea,  or,  in  other  words,  a  necessary  being.  For  this  nee- 
essary  being,  as  an  intelligible  condition,  would  not  form  a 
member— -not  even  the  highest  member — of  the  series;  tbe 
whole  world  of  sense  would  be  left  in  its  empincally  deter- 
mined existence  uninterfered  with  and  uninfluenced.  This 
would  also  form  a  ground  of  distinction  between  the  modes 
of  solution  employed  for  the  third  and  fourth  antiDomie». 
For,  while  in  the  consideration  of  freedom  in  the  former  an- 
tinomy, the  thing  itself,  the  cause  (substantia  phenomenon), 
was  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  seriea  of  conditions,  and 
only  its  cauaality  to  the  intelligible  world — we  are  obliged  in 
the  present  case  to  cogitate  thia  necessary  being  aa  ^i««.V-g  mS«^.- 
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ligible  uid  as  existing  entirely  aperi  from  the  voild  of 

(as  an  eta  exiiramundanum)\  for  otherwise  H  would  be  sab- 

ject  to  the  phenomenal  law  of  oontingenoj  and  d^iendenee. 

In  relation  to  the  present  problem,  thereCora,  the  nyv- 
laHve  principle  of  reason  is  that  eyerydiing  in  the  sensaons 
world  possesses  an  empirioally  conditioned  existenoe— 4hal 
no  property  of  the  sensuous  world  possesses  unconditioned 
necessity-^that  we  are  bound  to  expect,  and,  so  far  as  is  pos- 
sible, to  seek  for  the  empirical  condition  of  every  membw  in 
the  series  of  conditions^— and  that  there  is  no  soAoient  rea- 
son to  justify  us  in  deducing  any  existence  from  a  oondition 
which  lies  out  of  and  beyond  the  empirical  series,  or  in  re- 
garding any  existence  as  independent  and  sdf-subsistent; 
although  this  should  not  prevent  us  from  recognising  the 
possibility  of  the  whole  series  being  based  upon  a  being 
which  is  intelligible,  and  for  this  reason  free  from  all 
empirical  conditions. 

But  it  has  been  far  from  my  intention,  in  these  remarks, 
to  prove  the  existence  of  this  unconditioned  and  necessary 
being,  or  even  to  evidence  the  possibility  of  a  purely  intelli- 
gible condition  of  the  existence  of  all  sensuous  phenomena. 
As  bounds  were  set  to  reason,  to  prevent  it  from  leaving  the 
guiding  thread  of  empirical  conditions,  and  losing  itself  in 
transcendent  theories  which  are  incapable  of  concreie  presen- 
tation; so,  it  was  my  purpose,  on  the  other  hand,  to  set 
bounds  to  the  law  of  the  purely  empirical  understanding, 
and  to  protest  against  any  attempts  on  its  part  at  deciding 
on  the  possibility  of  things,  or  declaring  the  existence  of  the 
intelligible  to  be  impossible^  merely  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  not  available  for  the  explanation  and  exposition  of  phe- 
nomena. It  has  been  shown,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
contingency  of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  their  em- 
pirical conditions  is  quite  consistent  with  the  arbitrary 
hypothesis  of  a  necessary,  although  purely  intelligible  con- 
dition, that  no  real  contradiction  exists  between  them,  and 
that,  consequently,  both  may  be  true.  The  existenoe  of  such 
an  absolutely  necessary  beiog  may  be  impossible;  but  this 
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cftQ  never  be  demonstrated  from  the  nmversal  contjogency 
and  dependence  of  seasnous  phenomeaB,  nor  from  tbe  prin- 
ciple which  forbids  as  to  disoondnae  the  series  at  some 
member  of  it,  or  to  seek  for  its  cause  in  some  sphere  of 
existence  beyond  the  world  of  nature.  Benson  goes  ita 
way  in  the  empirical  world,  and  followB,  too,  its  peculiar 
path  in  the  sphere  of  the  transcendental. 

The  sensuous  world  contains  nothing  but  phenomena, 
which  are  more  rcpresentationB,  aod  always  sensuously  con- 
ditioned; things  in  themselves  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  ob- 
jects to  ua.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  we 
are  not  justified  in  leaping  from  some  member  of  an  empir- 
ical series  beyond  tbe  world  of  sense,  as  if  empirical  repre- 
sentations were  things  in  themselves,  existing  apart  from 
their  transcendental  ground  in  the  human  mind,  and  the 
uause  of  whose  existence  may  be  sought  out  of  tbe  empir- 
ical series.  This  wonid  certainly  be  tbe  case  with  contin- 
gent things;  but  it  cannot  be  with  mere  rtpTesentaliana  of 
things,  the  contingency  of  which  is  itself  merely  a  phenom- 
enon, and  can  relate  to  no  other  regress  than  that  which  de- 
termines phenomena,  that  is,  the  empirical.  Bat  to  cogitate 
an  intelligible  ground  of  phenomena,  as  free,  moreover,  from 
the  contingency  of  the  latter,  conflicts  neither  with  the  un- 
limited nature  of  the  empirical  regress,  nor  with  the  com- 
plete contingency  of  phenomena.  And  tbe  demonstration 
of  this  was  the  only  thing  necessary  for  the  solution  of  this 
apparent  antinomy.  For  if  the  condition  of  every  condi- 
tioned— ftB  regards  its  existence — is  sensuous,  and  for  this 
reason  a  part  of  the  same  series,  it  must  be  itself  condi- 
tioned, as  was  shown  in  the  Antithesis  of  the  fourth  Anti- 
nomy. The  embarraaaments  into  which  a  reason,  which 
postulates  the  unconditioned,  necessarily  falls,  must,  thoro- 
(ore,  continue  to  exist;  or  the  unconditioned  must  be  placed 
in  the  sphere  of  the  intelligible.  In  this  way,  ita  necessity 
does  not  require,  nor  does  it  even  permit,  the  presence  of  an 
empirical  condition:  and  it  is,  consequently,  unconditionally 
necessary.  
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The  empirical  employment  of  reeioii  is  nofc  affaolad  lij 
the  Msomption  of  a  purely  intelligiUe  being;  it  eoatJami 
its  operations  on  the  prinoiple  of  the  eontingenqy  of  all  ph^- 
nomensi  proceeding  from  empirical  oonditioiia  to  still  lij^Mr 
and  higher  conditions,  themselyes  empirioaL  Just  as  liltft 
does  this  regnlatiye  principle  exclude  the  assomption  of  aa 
intelligible  cause,  when  the  question  regards  merely  the  pue 
employment  of  reason — ^in  relation  to  ends  or  aims.  For,  ia 
this  case,  an  intelligible  cause  signifies  merely  the 
dental  and  to  us  unknown  ground  of  the  possibility  of 
ous  phenomena,  and  its  existence  necessary  and  independeol 
of  all  sensuous  conditions,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  ooii* 
tingency  of  phenomena,  or  with  the  unlimited  poeaibilitf 
of  regress  which  exists  in  the  series  of  empirical  conditions. 

Concluding  Remarks  on  the  Antinomy  of  Pure  Reaeon 

So  long  as  the  object  of  our  rational  conceptions  is  the 
totality  of  conditions  in  the  world  of  phenomena,  and  the 
satisfaction,  from  this  source,  of  the  requirements  of  reason, 
so  long  are  our  ideas  transcendental  and  coemologicaL  Bat 
when  we  set  the  unconditioned — which  is  the  aim  of  all  our 
inquiries — in  a  sphere  which  lies  out  of  the  world  of  sense 
and  possible  experience,  our  ideas  become  transcendent 
They  are  then  not  merely  serviceable  toward  the  comple- 
tion of  the  exercise  of  reason  (which  remains  an  idea,  nev^ 
executed,  but  always  to  be  pursued);  they  detach  them- 
selves completely  from  experience,  and  construct  for  them- 
selves objects,  the  material  of  which  has  not  been  presented 
by  experience,  and  the  objective  reality  of  which  is  not  based 
upon  the  completion  of  the  empirical  series,  but  upon  pure  a 
priori  conceptions.  The  intelligible  object  of  these  transcen- 
dent ideas  may  be  conceded,  as  a  transcendental  object.  Bat 
we  cannot  cogitate  it  as  a  thing  determinable  by  certain  dis- 
tinct predicates  relating  to  its  internal  nature,  for  it  has  no 
connection  with  empirical  conceptions;  nor  are  we  justified 
in  affirming  the  existence  of  any  such  object.  It  is,  conse* 
quently,  a  mere  product  of  the  mind  alone.    Of  all  the  cos- 
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mological  ideaa,  however,  it  is  that  occasioning  the  fourth 
autiDotn;  which  compels  as  to  venture  upon  this  step.  For 
the  existence  of  phenomena,  always  conditioned  and  never 
Belf-sabeiBtent,  requires  us  to  look  for  an  object  different 
from  phenomena — an  intelligible  object,  with  which  all  con- 
tingency must  cease.  But,  as  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
assume  the  existence  of  a  self -aubsistent  reality  out  of  the  field 
of  experience,  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  regard  phenom- 
ena aa  merely  a  contingent  mode  of  representing  intelligible 
objects  employed  by  beings  which  are  themselres  intelli- 
gences— no  other  course  remains  for  us  than  to  follow  anal- 
ogy, and  employ  the  same  mode  in  forming  some  conception 
of  intelligible  things,  of  which  we  have  not  the  least  knowl- 
edge, which  nature  taught  us  to  use  in  the  formation  of  em- 
pirical conceptions.  Experience  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  oontiogent.  But  we  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  things  which  are  not  objects  of  experience;  and 
must,  therefore,  deduce  our  knowledge  of  them  from  that 
which  is  necessary  absolutely  and  in  itself,  that  is  from  pure 
conception?.  Hence  the  tirst  step  which  we  take  out  of  the 
world  of  sense  obliges  us  to  begin  our  system  of  new  cogni- 
tion with  the  investigation  of  a  necessary  being,  and  to  de- 
<iace,  from  our  conceptions  of  it,  all  our  conceptions  of  intel- 
ligible things.  This  we  propose  to  attempt  in  the  following 
chapter. 

TRANSCENDENTAL   DIALECTIC— BOOK  U 

CHAPTER    in 

thk  ideal  of  pure  reason 

Section  First 

0/  Ihe  Ideal  in    General 

We  have  seen  that  pure  conceptions  do  not  present  objects 

K^r)  the  mind,  except  under  sensuous  conditions;  beeause  the 

conditions  of  objective  reality  do  not  exist  in  these  concep- 

Uona,  which  contain,  in  fact,  notliing  bat  the  mere  form  of 
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thought.    Thej  nukyt  howarer,  whm  applied  to 
be  presented  m  toncMh  ;  for  it  is  phflBomflna  thai 
them  the  matoriaLi  for  the  fomi^ioo  of  fiBnihiaal 
tions,  whieh  are  nothing  more  than  eooerota  fomiB  af  Ike 
conceptions  of  the  ondentandiqg.   Bat  tcbat  an  still  faillar 
removed  from  objectitre  reality  than  eoMtgeHm}  for  no  ph^ 
nomenon  can  ever  present  them  to  the  human  mind  aa  ei». 
cmlo.    They  contain  a  certain  perfeotum,  alttiiimUe  by  m 
possible  empirical  cognition;  and  they  give  to  reaaoo  a  wj^ 
tematic  unity,  to  which  the  unity  of  experioBoa 
to  approzimatei  but  can  nerer  complete^  attain. 

Bat  still  farther  removed  than  the  idea  from  objeelife 
reality  is  the  Ideals  by  which  term  I  undatatand  tim  ideii 
not  in  concreio,  bat  in  imdividu(h--^m  an  individoal  lldB|i 
determinable  or  determined  by  the  idea  alono.  Tha  idiBt 
of  humanity  in  its  complete  perfection  supponea  not  oslf 
the  advancement  of  all  the  powers  and  facuhiea,  which  eoa- 
stitute  our  conception  of  human  nature,  to  a  complete  attaii- 
ment  of  their  final  aims,  but  also  everything  which  is  leqid- 
site  for  the  complete  determination  of  the  idea;  for  of  all 
contradictory  predicates,  only  one  can  conform  with  the  idai 
of  the  perfect  man.  What  I  have  termed  an  ideal,  was  is 
Plato's  philosophy  an  idea  of  the  divine  mind — an  individnil 
object  present  to  its  pure  intuition,  the  most  perfect  of  eray 
kind  of  possible  beings,  and  the  archetype  of  all  phenomeoil 
existences. 

Without  rising  to  these  speculative  heights,  we  are  bouod 
to  confess  that  human  reason  contains  not  only  ideas,  but 
ideals,  which  possess,  not,  like  those  of  Plato,  creative,  bat 
certainly  practical  power — as  regulative  principles,  and  fcHtn 
the  basis  of  the  perfectibility  of  certain  aciwns.  Moral  con- 
captions  are  not  perfectly  pure  conceptions  of  reason,  b^ 
<:ause  an  empirical  element — of  pleasure  or  pain — ^lies  at  the 
fouodation  of  them.  In  relation,  however,  to  the  prinoiplei  I 
whereby  reason  sets  boands  to  a  freedom  which  is  in  ilsetf  I 
without  law,  and  consequently  when  we  attend  meraly  t»  I 
their  form,  they  may  be  considered  as  pure  ooneeplMSi  I 
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I    of  reason.     Virtue  and  wisdom  in  their  perfect  purity  are 
r     ideas.     But  the  wise  man  of  the  Stoics  is  an  ideal,  that  is 
to  eay,  a  hnman  being  existing  only  in  thought,  and  io  com- 
1      plete  conformity  with  the  idea  of  wisdom.     As  the  idea  pro- 
I     vides  a  rale,  so  the  ideal  serves  as  an  archetype  for  the  perfect 
I    and  complete  determination  of  the  copy.     Thus  the  conduct 
I    of  the  wise  and  divine  man  serves  us  as  a  standard  of  action, 
r     with  which  wc  may  compare  and  judge  ourselves,  which  may 
help  us  to  reform  ourselves,  although  the  perfection  it  de- 
,      mands  can  never  be  attained  by  us.     Although  we  cannot 
'      concede  objective  reality  to  these  ideals,  they  are  not  to  be 
I      considered  as  chimeras;  on  the  contrary,  they  provide  rea- 
son with  a  standard,  which  enables  it  to  estimate,  by  com- 
I      pariaon,  the  degree  of  incompleteness  in  the  objects  pre- 
[      sented  to  it.    But  to  aim  at  realizing  the  ideal  in  an  example 
in   the  world  o(  experience — to  describe,   for  instance,   the 
character  of  the  perfectly  wise  man  in  a  romance,  is  imprac- 
ticable.    Nay  more,  there  is  something  absurd   in   the  at- 
tempt; and  the  result  must  be  little  edifying,  as  the  natural 
limitations  winch  are  continually  breaking  in  upon  the  per- 
fection and  completeness  of  the  idea  destroy  the  illusion  in 
the  story,  and  throw  an  air  of  suspicion  even  on  what  is 
good    in    the    idea,    which    hence    appears    fictitious    and 
unreal. 

Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  ideal  of  reason,  which 
is  always  based  upon  determinate  conceptions,  and  serves 
as  a  rule  and  a  model  for  imitation  or  for  criticism.  Vety 
difierent  is  the  nature  of  the  ideals  of  the  imagination.  Of 
these  it  is  impossible  to  present  an  intelligible  conception; 
they  are  a  kind  of  monogram,  drawn  according  to  no  deter- 
minate rule,  and  forming  rather  a  vague  picture — the  pro- 
duction of  many  diverse  experiences — than  a  determinate 
image.  Such  are  the  ideals  which  painters  and  physiog- 
nomists profess  to  have  in  their  minds,  and  which  can  serve 
neither  as  a  model  for  production  nor  as  a  standard  for  ap- 
preciation.    They  may  be  termed,  though  improperly,  seu- 
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poeaibW  eoqHrieal  intaitMOk    I^mj  flUBOt,  lifwii^  te- 
mish  roles  or  ilaDdaidM  for  erplantlinii  «r  •iiiMilhin 

In  iti  idedfli  nMon  aiiiii  «t  iKMnfilola  aad  frfortdrtw 
mimatiom  aocordiiig  ta  «  fmtri  cll]ei^  mtA  Imoos  iftM^Ms 
so  objooii  whioh  m«ik  fas  eomj^otoly  dutsffiainslilii  is  ooi- 
formiiy  with  prinoipkSi  ftltiu>agli  all  €mpiriosi  noMriiliiissin 
jsbaeiii,  and  the  coaoeptioa  ol  tho  objesfe  ia  am  tiaaaasaiuit 
iEsaflooadent 

THB    IDBAL   OP   PURfi    RBASON 

Sionoir  SaooiiB 

Of  iha  nmucendenial  Iddoi 

l&vetj  conoeption  is,  in  relation  to  that  whioh  is  not  eon- 

tained  in  it,  undetermined  and  subject  to  the  prinei{d6  of 
deter minabiliiy.  This  principle  is,  that  of  every  iwo  eontn- 
die torily  opposed  predicates,  only  one  can  belong  to  a  con* 
ceptioD.  It  is  a  purely  logical  principle,  itself  based  apoD 
the  principle  of  contradiction;  inasmuch  as  it  makes  oom- 
plete  abstraction  of  the  content,  and  attends  merely  to  the 
logical  form  of  the  cognition. 

But  again,  everything,  as  regards  its  possibility,  is  also 
subject  to  the  principle'  of  complete  determination,  sooord- 
ing  to  which  one  of  all  the  possible  contradictory  predicak»d 
things  must  belong  to  it.  This  principle  is  not  based  merely 
upon  that  of  contradiction;  for,  in  addition  to  the  relstios 
between  two  contradictory  predicates,  it  regards  eyerything 
as  standing  in  a  relation  to  the  sum  of  poasibilities^  as  the 
sum-total  of  all  predicates  of  things,  and,  while  presappoB- 
ing  this  sum  as  an  a  priori  condition,  presents  to  theioiod 
everything  as  receiving  the  possibility  of  its  indiyidusl  ex- 
istence from  the  relation  it  bears  to,  and  the  share  it  pos- 
sesses in  the  aforesaid  sum  of  possibilities.*    The  principle 

'  Principium  determiruUionis  amnimodcB.'—Dr, 

*  Thu8  ibis  principle  declares  everything  to  pOMtas  «  rebtioii  to  s  itMH* 

correlate — tho  giim-total  of  possibility,  which,  if  disoovered  to  vdit  in  tiM  M» 

of  ouo  iudividual  ihing,  wouVd  Q«tAbU«h  the  affinity  of  ftU  |ifmilj|n  M»^iy,  frgo 
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of  complete  determination  relates  therefore  to  the  coDtent 
and  not  to  the  logical  form.  It  is  the  principle  of  the  syn- 
thesis of  all  the  predicates  which  are  required  to  constitute 
the  complete  conception  of  a  thing,  and  not  a  mere  principle 
of  analytical  representation,  which  announces  that  one  of 
two  contradictory  predicates  must  belong  to  a  conception. 
It  contains,  moreover,  a  transcendental  presupposition — that, 
namely,  of  the  material  for  all  possihilUy,  which  must  con- 
tain a  priori  the  data  for  this  or  that  particular  possibility. 

The  proposition,  everyOiing  which  exists  is  comptelel^  deter- 
mined, means  not  only  that  one  of  every  pair  of  given  contra- 
dictory attributes,  but  that  one  of  all  possible  attributes,  is 
always  predicable  of  the  thing;  in  it  the  predicates  are  not 
merely  compared  logically  with  each  other,  but  the  thing 
itself  is  transcendental ly  compared  with  the  sum-total  of  all 
possible  predicates.  The  proposition  is  equivalent  to  saying: 
— to  attain  to  a  complete  knowledge  of  a  thing,  it  is  necessary 
to  possess  a  knowledge  of  everything  that  is  possible,  and  to 
determine  it  thereby,  in  a  positive  or  negative  manner.  The 
conception  of  complete  determination  is  consequently  a  con- 
ception which  cannot  be  presented  in  its  totality  in  concrelo, 
and  is  therefore  based  upon  an  idea,  which  has  its  seat  in 
the  reason — the  faculty  which  prescribes  to  the  understand- 
ing the  laws  of  its  harmonious  and  perfect  exercise. 

Now,  allhoagh  this  idea  of  the  sum-total  of  all  poaaibility^ 
JD  so  far  as  it  forms  the  condition  of  the  complete  determina- 
tion of  everything,  is  itself  undetermined  in  relation  to  the 
predicates  which  may  constitute  this  sum-total,  and  we  cogi- 
tate in  it  merely  the  sum-total  of  all  possible  predicates — we 
nevertheless  Gnd,  upon  closer  examination,  that  this  idea,  as 
a  primitive  conception  of  the  mind,  excludes  a  large  number 
of  predicates — those  deduced  and  those  irreconcilable  with 
others,  and  that  it  is  evolved  as  a  conception  completely  de- 

the  Ideatitj'  oi  th«  ground  at  their  compleM  delerininni.ion.  Tlio  deltrmmabililn 
at  ««*I7  wnttption  is  subordinaie  lo  iLe  uiiivri'iialiiy  (Altgecoeinliclt  vnivrrialiliui) 
'  '  priocipleof  eioluded  middle;  the  deltnninaiiim  o[  »  (Ut^  Id  lUe  totally, 
'  — -~-r«i<a«)  olaU  po6iible  predicBlen.  ' 
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lermined  •  jirtm.    Thus  it  hooomm  1km  mommgltbm  «C 
indiyidiui  objeoii  whfeh  is  eomplatdy  flaliirwiiwil  Igr 
ihioagh  tlie  men  idaa,  and  moil  mammqpmOfy  be 
an  ideal  of  pnie  feaaon. 

When  we  eonatder  all  poMBbie  pradieaiBi^  aoC  aMn^ 
logieaUy,  bnt  iranaoendenlallyy  thai  ia  to  aey,  with 
ence  to  the  oootent  whioh  may  be  ei^gilaled  aa 
them  m  priori^  we  shall  find  that  acne  indieate  a  beiag^  edh 
ers  meielj  a  non-beiiig.  The  logioal  nsgatum  eoqpnand  » 
the  word  noi,  does  not  pioperiy  belong  to  a  eoaeeplhint  bal 
only  to  the  relation  of  one  oonoeption  to  aaotfaar hia Jadlg- 
ment,  and  is  conseqaentlj  quite  insnflioient  to  pwaant  to  Ihi 
mind  the  content  <^  a  oonoeption.  The  ezpMaioB  nsl  smt* 
ial^  does  not  indicate  that  a  non-being  is  oogitatod  m  thi 
object;  it  does  not  concern  the  content  at  alL  A  transoea- 
dental  negation,  on  the  contrary,  indicates  noo*beuig  in  it- 
self, and  is  opposed  to  transcendental  afflrmation,  the  eos- 
caption  of  which  of  itself  expresses  a  being.  Henee  thii 
affirmation  indicates  a  reality,  because  in  and  tiirough  it 
objects  are  considered  to  be  something — ^to  be  thinga;  while 
the  opposite  negation,  on  the  other  hand,  indioates  a  mere 
want,  or  privation,  or  absence,  and,  where  aooh  n^galkxa 
alone  are  attached  to  a  representation,  the  non-ezistesee 
of  anything  corresponding  to  the  representation. 

Now  a  negation  cannot  be  cogitated  as  determined,  wilb- 
out  cogitating  at  the  same  time  the  cqpposita  affirmalioB. 
The .  man  born  blind  has  not  the  least  notion  of  daikMS^ 
because  he  has  none  of  light;  the  vagabond  knows  noihiBK 
of  poverty,  because  he  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  it 
comfort;'  the  ignorant  man  has  no  conception  of  his  igno- 
rance, because  he  has  no  conception  of  knowledge.  AD 
conceptions  of  negatives  are  accordingly  derived  or  dedooed 


I  The  iDTeatigstions  and  calcoIationB  of  MlroDomen  liavs  tMiglit  oii 
that  is  wonderful:  but  the  moat  important  lesson  we  hmw  reeeiwd  tnm  the* 
id  the  dieoof ery  of  the  abyae  ol  our  igmorame§  in  relitfoB  a>  iMm  ailf«M-« 
ifrnorance,  the  magnitHde  of  which  renaon,  withoat  te  talMBalliBlkai  SHlni 
eonid  never  have  oonoeiyed.  This  diaoovery  of  oar  daScMwlM  mt^fuktf^^ 
gre&t  change  in  the  determViLaUou  ol  the  aima  of  liiiBaB  fMflOB. 
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oODceptionB;  and  realities  contain  the  data,  and,  ao  to  speak, 
tbe  material  or  traoacendental  content  of  the  possibilitj  and 
complete  determination  of  all  things. 

If,  therelore,  a  transcendental  substratum  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  the  complete  determinatioa  of  things — a  sub- 
stratum  which  is  to  form  the  fund  from  which  all  possiblo 
predioateB  of  things  are  to  be  supplied,  this  substratum  can- 
not be  anything  else  than  the  idea  of  a  sum-totaJ  of  reality 
{omnitudo  realitatis).  In  this  view,  negations  are  nothing 
but  limitations — a  term  which  could  not,  with  propriety,  be 
applied  to  them,  if  the  unlimited  (the  all)  did  not  form  the 
true  basta  of  our  conception. 

This  conception  of  a  sum-total  of  reality  is  the  concep- 
tion of  a  thing  in  itself,  regarded  as  completely  determined; 
uid  the  conception  of  an  ens  realiaaimum  is  the  conception 
of  an  individual  being,  inasmuch  as  it  is  determined  by  that 
predicate  of  all  possible  contradictory  predicates,  which 
iodicates  and  belongs  to  being.  It  is  therefore  a  transcen- 
dental ideal  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  complete  determi- 
nation of  everything  that  exists,  and  is  the  highest  material 
condition  of  its  possibility — a  condition  on  which  must  rest 
the  cogitation  of  all  objects  with  respect  to  their  content. 
Nay,  more,  this  ideal  is  the  only  proper  ideal  of  which  the 
hQman  mind  is  capable;  because  in  this  case  alone  a  general 
conception  of  a  thing  is  completely  determined  by  and 
throngb  itself,  and  cognized  as  the  representation  of  an 
individaum. 

The  logical  determination  of  a  conception  ia  based  upon 
a  disjunctive  syllogism,  the  major  of  which  contains  the 
logical  diviBion  of  the  extent  of  a  general  conception, 
the  minor  limits  this  extent  to  a  certain  part,  while  the 
conclusion  determines  the  conception  by  this  part.  The 
general  conception  of  a  reality  cannot  be  divided  a  priori, 
because,  without  the  aid  of  experience,  we  cannot  know  any 
determinate  kinds  of  reality,  standing  under  the  former  as 
^e  genus.  The  transcendental  principle  of  the  complete 
determination  of  all  things  is  therefore  merely  tbe  w\iww«ti.- 
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tation  of  the  Bom-total  of  all  reality;  it  is  not  a  ecWMieplfai 
which  is  the  genos  of  all  predicates  luuisr  iUdf^  but  one 
which  comprehends  them  all  wiikin  ii$df.  The  oomjdels 
determination  of  a  thing  is  consequently  baaed  upon  die 
limitation  of  this  total  of  reality,  so  much  being  pradkaled 
of  the  thing,  while  all  that  remains  over  is  ezcludad-Hi  pio- 
cedore  which  is  in  exact  agreement  with  that  of  the  diqimo- 
tive  syllogism  and  the  determination  of  the  objeot  in  the 
conclosion  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  divimon.  It  fid- 
lows  that  reason,  in  laying  the  transcendental  ideal  at  the 
foundation  of  its  determination  of  all  possible  things,  taiciei 
a  coarse  in  exact  analogy  with  that  which  it  ponoes  in  dis- 
junctive syllogisms — a  proposition  which  fomuMi  the  basis  of 
the  systematic  division  of  all  transcendental  ideaS|  aooording 
to  which  they  are  prodnced  in  complete  parallelism  with 
the  three  modes  of  syllogistic  reasoning  employed  by  the 
human  mind.' 

It  is  self-evident  that  reason,  in  cogitating  the  neoeesarj 
complete  determination  of  things,  does  not  presuppose  the 
existence  of  a  being  corresponding  to  its  ideal,  but  merely 
the  idea  of  the  ideal — for  the  purpose  of  deducing  from  the 
unconditioned  totality  of  complete  determination,  the  con- 
ditioned, that  is,  the  totality  of  limited  things.  The  ideal 
is  therefore  the  prototype  of  all  things,  which,  as  defective 
copies  {ectypa)^  receive  from  it  the  material  of  their  possi- 
bility, and  approximate  to  it  more  or  less,  though  it  is  im- 
possible that  they  can  ever  attain  to  its  perfection. 

The  possibility  of  things  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
derived — except  that  of  the  thing  which  contains  in  itself 
all  reality,  which  must  be  considered  to  be  primitive  and 
original.  For  all  negations — and  they  are  the  only  predi- 
cates by  means  of  which  all  other  things  can  be  distinguished 
from  the  ens  realissimum — are  mere  limitations  of  a  greater 
and  a  higher — nay,  the  highest  reality;  and  they  conaequoit* 
ly  presuppose  this  reality,  and  are,  as  regards  their  content, 
derived  from  it.    The  manifold  nature  of  things  is  only  aa 

^  See  v^SM  %9S  «Ad  804. 
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infinitely  variouB  mode  of  limiting  the  conoeption  of  tbe 
highest  reality,  which  ie  their  common  substratum;  just  ae 
all  figures  are  possible  only  as  different  modes  of  limiting 
infinite  space.  The  object  of  the  ideal  of  reason — an  object 
existing  only  in  reason  itaelf — 16  also  termed  the  primal  beiiig 
{ena  oriifinarium);  as  having  no  existence  superior  to  him, 
the  suprerne  being  {ens  summum);  and  aH  being  the  condittOD 
of  all  other  beings,  which  rank  under  it,  the  bein<;  of  all 
heinga  {ens  entium).  But  none  of  these  terms  indicate  the 
objective  relation  of  an  actually  existing  object  to  other 
things,  but  merely  that  of  an  idea  to  concqHions;  and  all  our 
investigations  into  this  subject  still  leave  us  in  perfect 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  this  being. 

A  primal  being  cannot  be  said  to  consist  of  many  other 
beings  with  an  existence  which  is  derivative,  for  the  latter 
presuppose  the  former,  and  therefore  cannot  be  constitutive 
parts  of  it.  It  follows  that  the  ideal  of  the  primal  being 
mast  be  cogitated  as  simple. 

The  deduction  of  the  possibility  of  all  other  things  frma 
this  primal  being  cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  considered  aa 
a  limitation,  or  as  a  kind  of  division  of  its  reatityj  for  lliis 
woqM  be  regarding  tbe  primal  being  as  a  mere  aggregate — 
which  has  been  shown  to  be  impossible,  although  it  was  8 
represented  in  our  first  rough  sketch.  The  highest  reality 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  the  ground  than  as  the  sum-total 
of  the  possibility  of  all  things,  and  the  manifold  nature  of 
things  be  based,  not  upon  the  limitation  of  the  primal  being 
itself,  bul  upon  the  complete  series  of  effects  which  flow 
from  it.  And  thus  alt  our  powers  of  sense,  as  well  as  all 
phenomenal  reality,  may  be  with  propriety  r^arded  as  be- 
longing to  this  series  of  effects,  while  they  could  not  have 
formed  parts  of  the  idea,  considered  as  an  aggregate.  Pur- 
suing this  track,  and  hypostatizing  this  idea,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  authorized  to  determine  our  notion  of  the  Supreme 
Being  by  means  of  the  mere  conception  of  a  highest  reality, 
w  one,  simple,  all-sufficient,  eternal,  and  so  on — in  one  word, 
to  determine  it  in  its  unconditioned  compIeten««&  fe'j  ^^l«  ^^v^ 
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of  every  poaaible  predioate.  The  ooncqptian  of  ciioh  •  htimg 
is  the  conception  of  CM  in  its  trmnsomdeiital  seiiM,  and 
thus  the  ideal  of  pnre  reason  is  the  object-matter  of  a  tna* 
scendental  Ideology. 

Bat,  by  such  an  employment  of  the  tranaoendental  idaa, 
we  should  be  oyerstepping  the  limits  of  its  validity  and  por* 
pose.  For  reason  placed  it,  as  the  cMcq^Uon  of  all  reafitj, 
at  the  basis  of  the^  complete  determination  of  thingSi  without 
requiring  that  this  conception  be  regarded  as  the  conceptioa 
of  an  objective  existence.  Such  an  eziatence  woqU  be 
purely  fictitious,  and  the  hypoetatising  of  the  content  of  the 
idea  into  an  ideal,  as  an  individual  being,  is  a  step  perfectly 
unauthorized.  Nay,  more,  we  are  not  even  called  upon  to 
assume  the  possibility  of  such  a  hypothesia,  aa  none  of 
the  deductions  drawn  from  such  an  ideal  would  affect  the 
complete  determination  of  things  in  general — ^for  the  sake  of 
which  alone  is  the  idea  necessary. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  circumscribe  the  procedure  and 
the  dialectic  of  reason ;  we  must  also  endeavor  to  disoover 
the  sources  of  this  dialectic,  that  we  may  have  it  in  our 
power  to  give  a  rational  explanation  of  this  illusion,  as  a 
phenomenon  of  the  human  mind.  For  the  ideal,  of  which 
we  are  at  present  speaking,  is  based,  not  upon  an  arbitrary^ 
but  upon  a  natural,  idea.  The  question  hence  arises:  how 
happens  it  that  reason  regards  the  possibility  of  all  things  as 
deduced  from  a  single  possibility,  that,  to  wit,  of  the  highest 
reality,  and  presupposes  this  as  existing  in  an  individual 
and  primal  being? 

The  answer  is  ready;  it  is  at  once  presented  by  the  pro- 
cedure of  transcendental  analytic.  The  possibility  of  sen- 
suous objects  is  a  relation  of  these  objects  to  thought,  in 
which  something  (the  empirical  form)  may  be  cogitated 
a  priori;  while  that  which  constitutes  the  matter — ^the  real- 
ity of  the  phenomenon  (that  element  which  correaponds  to 
sensationy---must  be  given  from  without,  as  otherwise  it 
could  not  even  be  cogitated  by,  nor  coidd  its  poeaibility 
be  presentable  to  the  mind.     Now,  a  sensuooB  object  is 
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completely  determined,  when  it  bas  been  compared  with 
al]  phenomenal  predicates,  and  represented  bj  means  of 
these  either  positively  or  negatively.  But,  as  that  which 
constitutes  the  thing  itself — the  real  in  a  phenomenon,  must 
be  given,  aad  that,  in  which  the  real  of  all  phenomena  ia 
given,  is  experience,  one,  sole,  and  all-embracing — the 
material  of  the  possibility  of  alt  sensuous  objects  must  be 
presupposed  as  given  in  a  whole,  and  it  is  upon  the  limita- 
tion of  this  whole  that  the  possibility  of  all  empirical  ob- 
jects, their  distinction  from  each  other  and  their  complete 
determination,  are  based.  Now,  no  other  objects  are  pre- 
sented to  us  besides  sensuous  objects,  and  these  can  be  given 
only  in  connection  with  a  possible  experience;  it  follows 
that  a  thing  is  not  an  object  to  ua,  unless  it  presupposes  the 
whole  or  sum-total  of  empirical  reality  as  the  condition  of 
its  possibility.  Now,  a  natural  illusion  leads  us  to  consider 
this  principle,  which  ia  valid  only  of  sensuous  objects,  as 
valid  with  regard  to  things  in  general.  And  thus  we  are 
induced  to  hold  the  empirical  principle  of  our  conceptions 
of  the  possibility  of  things,  as  phenomena,  by  leaving  out 
this  limitative  condition,  to  be  a  transcendental  principle  of 
the  possibility  of  things  in  general. 

We  proceed  afterward  tu  hypostatize  this  idea  of  the 
Bum-total  of  all  reality,  by  changing  the  dislribultve  unity  of 
the  empirical  exercise  of  the  understanding  into  the  collective 
unity  of  an  empirical  whole — a  dialectical  illusion,  and  by 
cogitating  this  whole  or  sum  of  experience  as  an  individual 
thing,  containing  in  itself  all  empirical  reality.  This  indi- 
vidual thing  or  being  is  then,  by  means  of  the  above- 
mentioned  transcendental  subreption,  substituted  for  our 
notion  of  a  thing  which  stands  at  the  head  of  the  possibility 
of  all  things,  the  real  conditions  of  whose  complete  determi- 
nation it  presents.' 

■  This  Meal  of  the  <iu  rcatusimum — nllhough  roeral}'  a  rooQUU  rapreaenU- 
tiOQ — ia  Qrel  t^ectivaed,  that  Is.  hae  ua  objective  Biiateiios  aUributed  to  it,  (hea 
hjipotlalbied,  Aud  flnallf,  b;  the  naturul  progretis  of  rensou  to  the  com|^eiioa 
of  unitj,  perieitifitd,  as  ne  sbsll  shon  prceently.  Fur  iho  reguUtfve  uuity  oC 
Sipcrienca  vi  nol  ba«ed  upon  plieuomeoa  liitiitisulvoe,  Vm\.  uv*v\  \V*  wMmwftRiv 
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THE  IDEAL  OF  PURE  REASON 

Skction  Third 

0/  Ae  Arguments  employed  bjf  S^fecutative  Beamm  im  fnef 
of  Ae  Bxistenee  of  a  Supreme  Beimg 

Notwithstanding  the  preaaing  neoearitj  which  reaaoa 
feebi  to  form  aome  presupposition  that  ahall  aerre  Ae 
nnderatanding  aa  a  proper  baaia  for  the  oomplete  detennioa- 
tion  of  ita  conceptionai  the  idealiatio  and  factitiona  natora 
of  aach  a  presuppoeition  is  too  evident  to  allow  reaaon  for 
a  moment  to  peraoade  itaelf  into  a  belief  of  the  objectiTe 
existence  of  a  mere  creation  of  ita  own  thought.  But  there 
are  other  considerations  which  compel  reaaon  to  aeek  out 
aome  reating-place  in  the  regress  from  the  conditioned  to  the 
unconditioned,  which  is  not  given  as  an  actoal  exiatenoe 
from  the  mere  conception  of  it,  although  it  alone  can  gire 
completeness  to  the  series  of  conditions.  And  this  is  the 
natural  course  of  every  human  reason,  even  of  the  most 
uneducated,  although  the  path  at  first  entered  it  does  not 
always  continue  to  follow.  It  does  not  begin  from  concep- 
tions, but  from  common  experience,  and  requires  a  basis  in 
actual  existence.  But  this  basis  is  insecure,  unless  it  rests 
upon  the  immovable  rock  of  the  absolutely  necessary.  And 
this  foundation  is  itself  unworthy  of  trust,  if  it  leave  under 
and  above  it  empty  space,  if  it  do  not  fill  all,  and  leave  no 
room  for  a  why  or  a  wherefore^  if  it  be  not,  in  one  word, 
infinite  in  its  reality. 

If  we  admit  the  existence  of  some  one  thing,  whatever  it 
may  be,  we  must  also  admit  that  there  is  something  which 
exists  necessarily.  For  what  is  contingent  exists  only  under 
the  condition  of  some  other  thing,  which  is  its  cause;  and 
from  this  we  must  go  on  to  conclude  the  existence  of  a 

of  the  TMriety  of  phenomena  by  the  wider$iandinig  hi  a  eoMciotiMMff,  and  that 
the  unitj  of  the  supreme  reality  and  the  oomplete  detanninabiUtjr  of  all  thingt. 
•eem  to  reside  in  a  supreme  underBtaoding,  and  ooosequant^,  in  a  eonaeioai 
ipte/Ziganoe, 
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cause,  wfaiob  is  Qot  contingent,  and  which  conaeqaentl^ 
exiata  necesaarily  and  unconditionally.  Such  ia  the  argu- 
ment by  which  reason  justifies  its  advances  toward  a 
primal  being. 

Now  reason  looks  round  for  the  conception  of  a  being 
that  may  be  admitted,  without  inconsistency,  to  be  worthy 
of  the  attribute  of  absolute  necessity,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
inferring  a  priori,  from  the  conception  of  such  a  being,  its 
objective  existence  (for  if  reason  allowed  itself  to  tate  this 
course,  it  would  not  retjuire  a  basis  in  given  and  actual 
existence,  but  merely  the  support  of  pure  conceptions),  but 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering,  among  all  our  conceptions  of 
possible  things,  that  conception  which  possesses  no  element 
inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  absolute  necessity.  For  that 
there  must  be  some  absolutely  necessary  existence,  it  re- 
gards as  a  truth  already  established.  Now,  if  it  can  remove 
every  existence  incapable  of  supporting  the  attribute  of 
absolute  necessity,  excepting  one — this  must  be  the  abso- 
lutely necessary  being,  whether  its  necessity  is  compreheu- 
aible  by  us,  that  is,  deducible  from  the  conception  of  it 
alone,  or  not. 

Now  that,  the  conception  of  which  contains  a  therefore  to 
every  tohereforc,  which  is  not  defective  in  any  respect  what- 
ever, which  ia  all-sufiieient  as  a  condition,  seems  to  be  the 
being  of  which  we  can  justly  predicate  absolute  necessity — 
for  this  reason,  that,  possessing  the  conditions  of  all  that  is 
possible,  it  does  not  and  cannot  itself  require  any  condition. 
And  thus  it  satisfies,  in  one  respect  at  least,  the  require 
ments  of  the  conception  of  absolute  necessity.  In  this  view, 
it  is  superior  to  all  other  conceptions,  which,  aa  deficient  and 
incomplete,  do  not  possess  the  characteristic  of  independence 
of  all  higher  conditions.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  infer 
from  this  that  what  does  not  contnin  in  itself  the  supreme 
and  complete  condition — the  condition  of  all  other  things, 
must  possess  only  a  conditioned  existence;  but  aa  little 
we  assert  the  contrary,  for  this  supposed  being  does  not 
poaaesa  the  only  characteristic  which  can   ennble  reason.  Uk, 
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oognuBi  tfj  iii6>iiii  of  u  a  pfiofi  ooncsptioQi  tino 
tioaed  and  poee— aiy  Dstaie  of  its  ezutanee. 

The  oonoeptioii  of  «n  ant  raoiimfiKMft  is  tfiaft  wluoh  bert 
agrees  with  the  oonoeptioii  of  an  oneonditioiied  a&d  Beee» 
sary  being.  The  former  oonoeptioB  does  not  ssAiafy  all  die 
reqairements  of  the  latter;  bat  we  hare  ao  dioioe^  we  are 
obliged  to  adhere  to  it,  fm  we  find  tiuit  we  oaniiot  do  with* 
oat  the  existence  of  a  neoessaiy  being;  and  even  althoogh 
we  admit  it,  we  find  it  oat  <rf  oar  power  to  diaoaver  la  the 
whole  sphere  of  posribililj  any  being  that  cut  advanee  well- 
groanded  claims  to  sach  a  distinction. 

The  following  is,  therefore,  the  nataral  eoarse  of  haman 
reason.  It  begins  by  persoading  itself  of  the  existence  ef 
some  necessary  being.  In  this  being  it  recognises  the  char- 
acteristics of  nnconditioned  existence.  It  then  seeks  Ae 
conception  of  that  which  is  independent  of  all  conditions^ 
and  finds  it  in  that  which  is  itself  the  snfficient  condition 
of  all  other  things — ^in  other  words,  in  that  which  contains 
all  reality.  But  the  anlimited  all  is  an  absolute  unity,  and 
is  conceived  by  the  mind  as  a  being  one  and  supreme; 
and  thus  reason  concludes  that  the  supreme  being,  as  the 
primal  basis  of  all  things,  possesses  an  existence  which  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

This  conception  must  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree 
satisfactory,  if  we  admit  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being, 
and  consider  that  there  exists  a  necessity  for  a  definite  and 
final  answer  to  these  questions.  In  such  a  case,  we  cannot 
make  a  better  choice,  or  rather  we  have  no  choice  at  all,  but 
feel  ourselves  oblig^  to  declare  in  favor  of  the  absolute 
unity  of  complete  reality,  as  the  highest  source  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  things.  But  if  there  exists  no  motive  for  coming 
to  a  definite  conclusion,  and  we  may  leave  the  question  un- 
answered till  we  have  fully  weighed  both  sidea — ^in  other 
words,  when  we  are  merely  called  upon  to  decide  how  much 
we  happen  to  know  about  the  question,  and  how  much  we 
merely  flatter  ourselves  that  we  know — the  above  condnsion 
does  not  appear  to  so  great  advantage,  but,. on  the  contrary. 
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seems    defectire    io    tbe  grotinds   upon   which    it  is  sup- 
ported. 

For,  admittiDg  the  truth  of  all  that  has  been  said,  that, 
namely,  the  inference  from  a  given  existence  (my  own,  for 
example)  to  the  existence  of  an  unconditioned  and  necessary 
being  is  valid  and  unassailable;  that,  in  the  second  place, 
we  must  consider  a  being  which  contains  all  reality,  and 
consequently  all  the  conditions  of  other  things,  to  be  abso- 
lately  unconditioned;  and  admitting  too.  that  we  have  thus 
discovered  the  conception  of  a  thing  to  which  may  be  attrib- 
nted,  without  inconsistency,  absolute  necessity — it  does  not 
follow  from  all  this  that  the  conception  of  a  limited  being, 
in  which  the  supreme  reality  does  not  reside,  is  therefore 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  absolute  necessity.  For, 
although  I  do  not  discover  the  element  of  the  unconditioned 
in  tbe  conception  of  such  a  being — an  element  which  is 
manifestly  existent  in  the  sum-total  of  all  conditions,  I  am 
not  entitled  to  conclude  thai  its  existence  is  therefore  condi- 
tioned; just  as  I  am  not  entitled  to  affirm,  in  a  hypothetioal 
syllogism,  that  where  a  certain  condition  does  not  exist 
(in  the  present,  completeness,  as  far  as  pure  conceptions  are 
concerned),  the  conditioned  does  not  exist  either.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  free  to  consider  all  limited  beings  as  like- 
wise onconditioually  necessary,  although  we  are  unable  to 
infer  this  from  the  general  conception  which  we  have  of 
them.  Tlius  conducted,  this  argument  is  incapable  of  giving 
us  the  least  notion  of  tbe  properties  of  a  necessary  being, 
and  must  be  in  every  respect  without  result. 

This  argument  continues,  however,  to  possess  a  weight 
and  an  authority,  whicb,  in  spite  of  its  objective  insulli- 
oiency,  it  has  never  been  divested  of.  For,  granting  that 
certain  responsibilities  lie  upon  us,  whicb,  as  based  on  the 
ideas  of  reason,  deserve  to  be  respected  and  submitted  to, 
although  they  are  incapable  of  a  real  or  practical  application 
to  our  nature,  or,  in  other  words,  would  be  responsibilities 
without  motives,  except  upon  the  supposition  of  a  Suprem 
Being  to  give  eSect  and  iutluence  to  the  [iracLical  l&'«i&\  ^ 
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sadi  a  oaae  we  ihoiild  be  iNHmd  to  ^h&j  o«r 
which,  although  objeottvelj  insoflideBti  do,  aoeotdiqg  to 
the  stendard  of  reaaoii,  ftepaodanAt^  ami  tmi  an  ■U|Miim> 
to  any  claiiiui  that  may  be  advaaood  ftooi  aaj  oUiar  qaartar. 
The  equilibrium  of  doabt  wo«ld  ia  thia  ease  be  ihjaliofuil 
by  a  praotioal  additioa;  indeed,  Beaaoa  would  bo  eompeUed 
to  condemn  herself,  if  ahe  lef used  to  oomply  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  judgment,  no  superior  to  whioh  we  know- 
however  defective  her  understanding  of  the  gromda  of  thew 
demands  might  be. 

This  argument,  although  in  fact  tmnaoendental,  inaamQCh 
as  it  rests  upon  the  intrmaic  insufficieney  of  the  eontii^nti 
is  so  simple  and  natural,  that  the  oommoneat  underatandiiig 
can  appreciate  its  value.  We  see  things  around  oa  etiange, 
arise,  and  pass  away;  they,  or  their  oondition,  moat  tiieie* 
fore  have  a  cause.  The  same  demand  must  again  be  mads 
of  the  cause  itself — as  a  datum  of  experience.  Now  it  is 
nataral  that  we  should  place  the  highest  causally  just  whero 
we  place  supreme  causality,  in  that  being,  which  containi 
the  conditioDS  of  all  possible  effects,  and  the  conception  cf 
which  is  so  simple  as  that  of  an  all-embracing  reality.  This 
highest  cause,  then,  we  regard  as  absolutely  necessary,  be- 
cause we  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  rise  to  it,  and  do  not 
discover  any  reason  for  proceeding  beyond  it  Thus,  among 
all  nations,  through  the  darkest  polytheism  glimmer  some 
faint  sparks  of  monotheism,  to  which  these  idolaters  have 
been  led,  not  from  reflection  and  profound  thought,  but  by 
the  stady  and  nataral  progress  of  the  common  understanding. 

There  are  only  three  modes  of  proving  the  existence  of  a 
Deity,  on  the  grounds  of  speculative  reason. 

All  the  paths  conducting  to  this  end,  begin  either  frm 
determinate  experience  and  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
world  of  sense,  and  rise,  according  to  the  laws  of  causalitj, 
from  it  to  the  highest  cause  existing  apart  from  the  world-- 
or  from  a  purely  indeterminate  experience,  that  is,  some  em- 
pirical existence— or  abstraction  is  made  of  all  experience, 
And  the  existence  of  a  supreme  cause  is  concluded  from  a 
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priori  coaceptions  alone.  The  Brat  is  the  phystco-ihealogical 
argaiuent,  the  second  the  cosmologtcal,  the  third  the  onlologi- 
eal.     More  there  are  not,  and  more  there  cannot  be. 

I  shall  show  it  is  as  unsuccessful  on  the  one  path — the 
empirical,  as  on  the  other — the  transcendental,  and  that  it 
stretches  its  wings  in  vain,  to  soar  beyond  the  world  of  sense 
by  the  mere  might  o£  speculative  thought.  As  regards  the 
order  in  which  we  must  discuss  those  arguments,  it  will  be 
exactly  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  reason,  in  the  progress 
of  its  development,  attains  to  thera — the  order  in  which  they 
are  placed  above.  For  it  will  be  made  manifest  to  the  reader, 
that,  although  experience  presents  the  occasion  and  the  start- 
ing point,  it  is  the  ira^ieceHdeHlat  idea  of  reason  which  guides 
it  in  its  pilgrimage,  and  is  the  goal  of  all  its  struggles.  I 
shall  therefore  begin  with  an  examination  of  the  transcen- 
dental argument,  and  afterward  inquire,  what  additional 
strength  has  accrued  to  this  mode  of  proof  from  the  addi- 
tion of  the  empirical  element. 

THE  IDEAL  OF  PURE  REASON 

Section  KocBTn 
0/  the  ImpossifiUUy  of  an  Ontological  Proof  of  tfie  Exist- 
ence of  Ood 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  conception 
of  an  absolutely  necessary  being  is  a  mere  idea,  the  objective 
reality  of  which  is  far  from  being  established  by  the  mere 
fact  that  it  is  a  need  of  reason.  On  the  contrary,  this  idea 
serves  merely  to  indicate  a  certain  unattainable  perfection, 
and  rather  limits  the  operations  than,  by  the  presentation  of 
new  objects,  extends  the  sphere  of  the  understanding.  But 
a  strange  anomaly  meets  us  at  the  very  threshold;  for  the 
inference  from  a  given  existence  in  general  to  an  absolutely 
necessary  existence,  seems  to  be  correct  and  unavoidable, 
while  the  conditions  of  the  understanding  refuse  to  aid  ua  in 
forming  any  conception  of  such  a  being. 

Philosophers  have  always  talked  of  an  abaolnUlif  nec«aarij 
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being.  And  bave  neYflrtheleai  daclinod  lo  tnbt  Am  tnidUi 
of  oonottTuig,  whediar— «nd  how—*  being  of  thin  anftna  h 
even  cogitable,  not  to  BMntion  that  its  ezHtaBoe  in  netnaH^. 
demonatrable.  A  Tnrbnl  definition  of  the  oonenptioii  in  oar 
tainly  easy  enongfa:  it  in  aomethingi  the  non-eodnleBon  nl 
which  ifl  impoiBibie.  Bat  doen  thin  deflmtkm  thnv  nny 
light  apon  the  conditioni  which  render  it  imponrible  to  oogi- 
tate  the  non-ezintenoe  of  a  thing— oonditlonH  irideh  wn  wiA 
to  ancertain,  that  we  may  dieoover  whether  we  think  any- 
thing  in  the  conception  of  aoch  a  being  or  notT  For  the 
mere  fMt  that  I  throw  away,  by  meana  of  the  woid  IKmsmK* 
UoH/td^  all  the  oonditiona  which  the  nndentanding  habitnally 
reqniree  in  order  to  regard  anything  as  neceeaaryy  in  wvj  fat 
from  making  clear  whether  by  means  of  the  ooncepCion  of 
the  unconditionally  neccBsary  I  thinlc  of  something,  or  teatty 
of  nothing  at  all. 

Nay,  more,  this  chance-conception,  now  become  00  cur- 
rent,  many  have  endeavored  to  explain  by  examples,  which 
seemed  to  render  any  inquiries  regarding  its  intelligibility 
quite  needless.  Every  geometrical  proposition — a  triangle 
has  three  angles — it  was  said,  is  absolutely  necessary;  and 
thus  people  talked  of  an  object  which  lay  out  of  the  sphere 
of  our  understanding  as  if  it  were  perfectly  plain  what  the 
conception  of  such  a  being  meant. 

All  the  examples  adduced  have  been  drawn,  without 
exception,  from  judgmerUs^  and  not  from  thing:  Bnt  the 
unconditioned  necessity  of  a  ja4gment  does  not  form  the  ah* 
solute  necessity  of  a  thing.  On  the  contrary,  the  absolate 
necessity  of  a  judgment  is  only  a  conditioned  necessity  of  a 
thing,  or  of  the  predicate  in  a  judgment  The  propoeitioa 
above  mentioned,  does  not  enounce  that  three  angles  neces* 
sarily  exist,  but,  apon  condition  that  a  triangle  exists,  three 
angles  must  necessarily  exist — in  it.  And  thus  this  logical 
necessity  has  been  the  source  of  the  greatest  delnsionB. 
Having  f onned  an  a  priori  conception  of  a  thing,  the  0(m- 
tent  of  which  was  made  to  embrace  existence,  we  believed 
ourselves  safe  in  concluding  that,  because  existenoe  belongs 
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Decessarily  to  the  object  of  the  coacoption  (that  is,  under  the 
condition  of  my  positing  thia  thing  as  given),  the  existence 
of  the  thing  is  also  poaited  neceasurily,  and  that  it  ia  there- 
fore absolntely  necessary — merely  because  its  existence  hag 
been  cogitated  in  the  conception. 

If,  in  an  identical  judgment,  I  annihilate  the  predicate  in 
thought,  and  retain  the  subject,  a  contradiction  is  the  result; 
and  hence  I  say,  the  former  belongs  necessarily  to  the  latter. 
But  if  I  suppress  both  subject  and  predicate  in  thought,  no 
contradiction  arises ;  for  there  is  nothing  at  all,  and  therefore 
no  means  of  forming  a  contradiction.  To  suppose  the  exist- 
ence of  a  triangle  and  not  that  of  its  three  angles,  is  self-con- 
tradictory; but  to  suppose  the  non-existence  of  both  triangle 
and  angles  is  perfectly  admissible.  And  so  is  it  with  the 
conception  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being.  Annihilate 
its  existence  in  thought,  and  you  annihilate  the  thing  itself 
with  all  its  predicates;  bow  then  can  there  be  any  room  for 
contradiction  ?  Externally,"  there  is  nothing  to  give  rise  to 
a  contradiction,  for  a  thing  cannot  be  necessary  externally; 
nor  internally,  for,  by  the  annihilation  or  suppression  of  the 
thing  itself,  its  internal  properties  are  also  annihilated.  6od 
is  omnipotent — that  is  a  necessary  judgment.  His  omnipo- 
tence cannot  be  denied,  if  the  existence  of  a  Deity  ia  posited 
— the  existence,  that  is,  of  an  infinite  being,  the  two  concep- 
tions being  identical.  But  when  you  say,  Qod  does  7u>t  exist, 
neither  omnipotence  nor  any  other  predicate  is  affirmed ;  they 
must  all  disappear  with  the  subject,  and  in  this  judgment 
there  cannot  exist  the  least  self-contradiction. 

You  have  thus  seen,  that  when  the  predicate  of  a  judg- 
ment is  annihilated  in  thought  along  with  the  subject,  no  in- 
ternal contradiction  can  arise,  be  the  predicate  what  it  may. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  evading  the  conclusion — yon  find 
yourselves  compelled  to  declare:  There  are  certain  Bubjecta 
which  cannot  be  annihilated  in  thought.  But  this  is  noth- 
ing more  than  saying:  There  exist  subjects  which  are 
Intely  necessary — the  very  hypothesis  which  you  are 
'  lu  relation  to  oUier  tbinga. — ft. 
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upon  to  establish.  For  I  And  myeelf  unable  to  foim  Iht 
slightest  conception  of  a  thing  wUoh,  when  tunihilattwl  ii 
thought  with  all  its  predicatesi  leaves  behind  a  oontRMlio- 
tion;  and  contradiction  is  tiie  onlj  oriterion  of  impoaibility, 
in  the  sphere  of  pure  a  priori  oonoeplions. 

Against  these  general  considerationS|  the  juatioe  of  wfaiek 
no  one  can  dispute,  one  argument  is  addaoed,  whieh  k  ie> 
garded  as  furnishing  a  satisfactory  denumstratioii  from  die 
fact.  It  is  affirmed,  that  there  is  one  and  onlj  one  oooeip- 
tion,  in  which  the  non-being  or  annihilation  of  the  objaet  li 
self -contradictory,  and  this  is  the  oonoeption  of  an  ens  raoiii- 
simum.  It  possesses,  you  say,  all  reality,  and  yon  feel  yoiup- 
selves  justified  in  admitting  the  possibility  of  aaoh  a  being. 
(This  I  am  willing  to  grant  for  the  present,  although  the  ex- 
istence of  a  conception  which  is  not  self -oontradiotory,  is  fir 
from  being  sufficient  to  prove  the  possibility  of  an  object*) 
Now  the  notion  of  all  reality  embraces  in  it  that  of  existence; 
the  notion  of  existence  lies,  therefore,  in  the  conception  of 
this  possible  thing.  If  this  thing  is  annihilated  in  thought, 
the  internal  possibility  of  the  thing  is  also  annihilated,  which 
is  self -contradictory. 

I  answer:  It  is  absurd  to  introduce — under  whatever  term 
disguised — into  the  conception  of  a  thing,  which  is  to  be  cogi- 
tated solely  in  reference  to  its  possibility,  the  conception  of 
its  existence.  If  this  is  admitted,  you  will  have  apparently 
gained  the  day,  but  in  reality  have  enounced  nothing  but  t 
mere  tautology.  I  ask,  is  the  proposition,  this  or  that  thing 
(which  I  am  admitting  to  be  possible)  exists^  an  analytical  or 
a  synthetical  proposition  7  If  the  former,  there  ia  no  addi- 
tion made  to  the  subject  of  your  thought  by  the  affinnatioD 
of  its  existence;  but  then  the  conception  in  your  minds  is 

*  A  ooDoeptioo  is  always  poeaibie,  if  it  la  not  aelf -contradictonr,  Thla  ii  tbi 
logical  criterion  of  poaaibility,  diatinguiahing  the  object  of  ma  a  fmiifiif*'^ 
from  the  nihil  negativum.  But  it  may  be,  ndwithatanding,  an  mapty  eoaev* 
tion,  nnleea  the  objective  reality  of  thia  ajntheaia,  by  whioii  ft  ia  MMnted,  k 
denxmatrated;  and  a  proof  of  thia  kind  muat  be  baaed  opoo  prioeiuiH  of  fmi- 
ble  experience,  and  not  upon  the  principle  of  analyaia  or  oootnoetion.  lUi 
remark  may  be  serviceable  aa  a  warning  againat  condndJng,  fram  tlia  pttMiV'y 
ol  a  conoeptioii— which  ia  logical,  the  poaaibilltj  of  a  lhioi--irliioii  ii  vsaL 
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identical  with  the  thiug  itself,  or  you  haVe  supposed  the  ex- 
istence of  a  thing  ti>  be  poesible,  und  then  inferred  its  exist- 
eoce  from  its  internal  poaaibility — which  is  but  a  miserable 
tautology.  Tbe  word  reality  in  the  conception  of  tlie  thing, 
and  the  word  existence  in  the  conception  of  the  predicate,  vill 
not  help  you  out  of  the  difficulty.  For,  supposing  you  were 
to  term  all  positing  of  a  thing,  reality,  you  have  thereby 
posited  the  thing  with  all  its  predicates  in  the  conception 
of  the  subject  and  assumed  its  actual  existence,  and  this  you 
merely  repeat  in  the  predicate.  But  if  you  confess,  as  every 
reasonable  person  must,  that  every  existential  propoeitioo  is 
synthetical,  how  can  it  be  maintained  that  the  predicate  of 
existence  cannot  be  denied  without  contradiction — a  property 
which  is  the  chamcteristic  of  analytical  propositions,  alone. 

I  should  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  putting  an  end  for- 
ever to  this  sophistical  mode  of  argumentation,  by  a  strict 
definition  of  the  conception  of  existence,  did  not  my  own 
experience  teach  me  that  the  illusion  arising  from  our  con- 
foanding  a  logical  with  a  real  predicate  (a  predicate  which 
aids  in  the  determination  of  a  thing)  resists  almost  all  the 
endeavors  of  explanation  and  illustration.  A  Jogicai  predU 
cate  may  be  what  you  please,  even  the  subject  may  be  predi- 
cated of  itself;  for  logic  pays  no  regard  to  the  content  of  a 
jndgment.  But  the  determination  of  a  conception  is  a  predi- 
cate, which  adds  to  and  enlarges  the  conception.  It  must 
not,  therefore,  be  contained  in  the  conception. 

Being  is  evidently  not  a  real  predicate,  that  is,  a  conoep- 
UOQ  ol  something  which  is  added  to  the  conception  of  some 
otber  thing.  It  is  merely  the  positing  of  a  thing,  or  of  cer- 
tain determinations  in  it.  Logically,  it  is  merely  the  cop- 
ula of  a  judgment.  The  proposition,  Ood  ia  omnipotent, 
contains  two  conceptions,  which  have  a  certain  object  or 
content;  the  word  is,  is  no  additional  predicate — it  merely 
iudicates  the  relation  of  the  predicate  to  the  subject.  Now, 
if  I  take  the  subject  (God)  with  all  its  predicates  (omnipo- 
tence being  one),  and  say,  OotI  is,  or,  77ieTe  ia  a  Ood,  I  add 
no  new  predicate  to  the  conception  of  God,  I  met^l^  y^'A. 
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or  affirm  the  ezieteaoe  of  the  sabjeet  with  mil  its 
I  posit  the  cbfeet  in  relation  to  my  eanetpHon.  The  oonleit 
of  both  is  the  same;  and  there  is  no  additimi  made  to  tke 
conception,  which  expresses  merely  the  poaibilitj  of  the 
object,  by  my  cogitating  the  object— in  the  exptmmon^  it  it 
— as  absolately  given  or  existing.  Thns  the  real  oontaiBi 
no  more  than  the  possible.  A  hnndred  real  d<dlan  oontain 
no  more  than  a  hundred  possible  dollan.  F<Hr,  aa  the  laltar 
indicate  the  conceptioni  and  the  former  the  objeoti  on  die 
supposition  that  the  content  of  the  former  was  greater  thin 
that  of  the  latter,  my  conception  would  not  be  an  expressioft 
of  the  whole  object,  and  would  consequently  be  an  inadequate 
conception  of  it.  But  in  reckoning  my  wealth  there  may  be 
said  to  be  more  in  a  hundred  real  dollars  than  in  a  hundred 
possible  dollars — that  is,  in  the  mere  conception  of  them. 
For  the  real  object— the  dollars — is  not  analytically  con- 
tained in  my  conception,  but  forms  a  synthetical  addition 
to  my  conception  (which  is  merely  a  determination  of  my 
mental  state),  although  this  objective  reality — ^this  existence 
— apart  from  my  conception,  does  not  in  the  least  degree 
increase  the  aforesaid  hundred  dollars. 

By  whatever  and  by  whatever  number  of  predicates— 
even  to  the  complete  determination  of  it — I  may  cogitate  a 
thing,  I  do  not  in  the  least  augment  the  object  of  my  con- 
ception by  the  addition  of  the  statement,  this  thing  exista. 
Otherwise,  not  exactly  the  same,  but  something  more  thm 
what  was  cogitated  in  my  conception,  would  exist,  and  I 
could  not  affirm  that  the  exact  object  of  my  conception  hid 
real  existence.  If  I  cogitate  a  thing  as  containing  aU  modes 
of  reality  except  one,  the  mode  of  reality  which  is  absent  is 
not  added  to  the  conception  of  the  thing  by  the  affirmation 
that  the  thing  exists;  on  the  contrary,  the  thing  exists— if 
it  exist  at  all — with  the  same  defect  as  that  cogitated  in 
its  conception;  otherwise  not  that  which  was  cogitated,  bnt 
something  different,  exists.  Now,  if  I  cogitate  a  being  ti 
the  highest  reality,  without  defect  or  imperfeotioni  the  ques- 
tion still  remains — whether  this  being  exists  or  not?    For 
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altbough  no  element  is  wanting  in  the  possible  real  content 
of  my  conception,  there  is  a  defect  in  its  relation  to  my  men- 
tal state,  that  is,  I  am  ignorant  whether  the  cognition  of  the 
obJB(;t  indicated  by  the  conception  is  possible  a  posteriori. 
And  here  the  cause  of  the  present  diSiculty  becomes  appar- 
ent. If  the  question  regarded  an  object  of  sense  merely,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  confound  the  conception  with 
the  existence  of  a  thing.  For  the  conception  merely  en- 
ables me  to  cogitate  an  object  as  according  with  the  general 
conditions  of  experience;  while  the  existence  of  the  object 
permits  me  to  cogitate  it  as  contained  in  the  sphere  of  actual 
experience.  At  the  same  time,  this  connection  with  the 
world  of  experience  does  not  in  the  least  augment  the  con- 
ception, although  a  possible  perception  has  been  added  to 
the  experience  of  the  mind.  But  if  we  cogitate  existence 
by  the  pure  category  alone,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
we  should  find  ourselves  unable  to  present  any  criterion 
sufficient  to  distinguish  it  from  mere  possibility. 

Whatever  be  the  content  of  our  conception  of  an  object, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  beyond  it,  if  we  wish  to  predicate  exist- 
ence of  the  object.  In  the  case  of  sentsuoua  objects,  this  is 
attained  by  their  connection  according  to  empirical  laws  with 
some  one  of  my  perceptions;  but  there  is  no  means  of  eog- 
OLzing  the  existence  of  objects  of  pure  thought,  because  it 
must  be  cognized  completely  a  priori.  Bui  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  existence  (be  it  immediately  by  perception,  or  by  in- 
ferences connecting  some  object  with  a  perception)  belongs 
entirely  to  the  sphere  of  experience — which  is  in  perfect  unity 
with  itself;  and  although  an  existence  oat  of  this  sphere  can- 
not be  absolutely  declared  to  be  impossible,  it  is  a  hypothesis 
the  truth  of  which  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

The  notion  of  a  supreme  being  is  in  many  respects  a 
highly  useful  idea;  but  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  an 
ides,  it  is  incapable  of  enlarging  our  cognition  with  regard 
to  the  existence  of  things.  It  is  not  even  sufficient  to  in- 
struct us  as  to  the  possibility  of  a  being  which  we  do  not 
know  to  exist.    The  analytical  criterion  of  posaibUity  ^ ■wVvvA*. 
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conaiBti  in  the  abBonoe  of  conlnuliction  in  proporiliopi, 
not  be  denied  it.  But  the  connection  of  renl  pn^Mrtiei  ii 
a  thing  is  a  synthesis  of  the  poesibility  of  whioh  ma  a  prim 
judgment  cannot  be  formed,  beoaose  these  fonlitiaa  aie  aot 
presented  to  us  speciflcallj ;  and  even  if  thin  were  to  happaa, 
a  judgment  would  still  be  impossiblci  beoanae  the  eritmoa 
of  the  poasibilitj  of  synthetical  oognitiona  most  be  aoii|^ 
for  in  the  world  of  experience,  to  which  the  objeot  of  an 
idea  cannot  belong.  And  thus  the  oelebnated  Leibniti  hm 
utterly  failed  in  his  attempt  to  eatabliah  npon  a  prion 
grounds  the  possibility  of  this  sublime  ideal  being. 

The  celebrated  ontological  or  Cartesian  argument  for  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  therefore  inaofficient;  and 
we  may  as  well  hope  to  increase  our  stock  of  knowledge  bj 
the  aid  of  mere  ideas,  as  the  merchant  to  augment  his  wealth 
by  the  addition  of  noughts  to  his  cash  account. 

THE  IDEAL  OF  PURE  REASON 

Section  Fifth 

0/  the  Impossibility  of  a   Cosmological  Proof  of  the  Exist- 

ence  of  Ood 

It  was  by  no  means  a  natural  course  of  proceeding,  bat, 
on  the  contrary,  an  invention  entirely  due  to  the  subtlety  of 
the  schools,  to  attempt  to  draw  from  a  mere  idea  a  proof 
of  the  existence  of  an  object  corresponding  to  it.  Such  a 
course  would  never  have  been  pursued,  were  it  not  for  that 
need  of  reason  which  requires  it  to  suppose  the  existence  of 
a  necessary  being  as  a  basis  for  the  empirical  regress,  and 
that,  as  this  necessity  must  be  unconditioned  and  a  priori, 
reason  is  bound  to  discover  a  conception  which  shall  satisfyi 
if  possible,  this  requirement,  and  enable  us  to  attain  to  the 
a  priori  cognition  of  such  a  being.  This  conception  was 
thought  to  be  found  in  the  idea  of  an  ens  realisrimum,  and 
thus  this  idea  was  employed  for  the  attainment  of  a  better 
defined  knowledge  of  a  necessary  being,  of  the  exiatenoe  of 
which  we  were  convinced,  or  persuaded^  on  other  grounds. 
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Thus  reason  was  seduced  from  her  uatuml  course ;  and,  in- 
stead of  conotnding  with  the  conception  of  an  «M  realtsai- 
mum,  an  attempt  was  made  to  begin  with  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  inferring  from  it  that  idea  of  a  necessary  existence,  which 
it  was  in  fact  called  in  to  complete.  Thus  arose  that  unfortu- 
nate ontological  argument,  which  neither  satisfies  the  healthy 
common-sense  of  humanity,  nor  sustains  the  scientific  exam- 
ination of  the  philosopher. 

The  cosmological  proof,  which  we  are  about  to  examine, 
retains  the  connection  between  absolute  necessity,  and  the 
highest  reality;  but,  instead  of  reasoning  from  this  highest 
reality  to  a  necessary  existence,  like  the  preceding  argu- 
ment, it  concludes  from  the  given  unconditioned  necessity 
of  some  being  its  unlimited  reality.  The  track  it  pursues, 
whether  rational  or  sophistical,  is  at  least  natural,  and  not 
only  goes  far  to  persuade  the  common  understanding,  but 
Bhows  itself  deserving  of  respect  from  the  speculative  intel- 
lect; while  it  contains,  at  the  same  time,  the  outlines  of  all 
the  ai^uments  employed  in  natural  theology — arguments 
which  always  have  been,  and  still  will  be,  iu  use  and  au- 
thority. These,  however  adorned,  and  hid  under  whatever 
embellishments  of  rhetoric  and  sentiment,  are  at  bottom 
identical  with  the  arguments  we  are  at  present  to  discuss. 
This  proof,  tetmed  by  LcibnitJ!  the  argumentum  a  conlin- 
gentiA  mundi,  I  shall  now  lay  before  the  reader,  and  subject 
to  a  strict  examination. 

It  is  framed  in  the  following  manner:  If  something 
exists,  an  absolutely  necessary  being  must  likewise  exist. 
Now  I,  at  least,  exist.  Consequently,  there  exists  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  being.  The  minor  contains  an  experience, 
the  major  reasons  from  a  general  experience  to  the  existence 
of  a  necessary  being.'     Thus  this  argument  really  begins  at 

'  TUb  hiterenoB  b  too  well  known  to  reqnire  inore  detailed  diBCuasion.  It 
to  baaed  apon  the  epurious  tranaoen dental  law  of  cBUBatity,*  thai  everf  Ihing 
which  ia  eentini/na  h&s  a  cause,  which,  If  itaelf  conUngnnt,  miiel  also  have  a 
caoBe :  and  bo  on,  till  the  seriea  o(  aubordlnatod  cansee  miigt  end  with  au  abai>. 
tutelj  neceBBai7  canse,  without  whkh  it  would  not  poaaess  completeneaa. 
*  See  note  on  page  Wk— IV. 
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ezperienoe,  mud  in  not  oompletel j  a  friari^  cr  OfldogiBj, 
The  objeol  of  all  possible  experienoe  bang  <ke  woiU,  il  ii 
called  ihe  cosmotogieal  proof.  Il  oontaiiiB  no  wJawMe  Id 
any  peonliar  property  of  senaiioiia  objeolBi  bj  whkk  Urn 
world  of  sense  might  be  distingaiahed.  from  oilier  peanUs 
worlds;  and  in  ihia  respect  it  differs  from  tiie  fhysMt* 
theological  proof,  which  is  baaed  npon  the  oonmdsialioB  el 
the  peculiar  constitation  of  onr  senanooa  world. 

The  proof  proceeda  thos:  A  necessary  being  can  beds- 
termined  only  in  one  way,  that  is,  it  can  bo  doterminad  by 
only  one  of  all  possible  opposed  {vedicatea;  OMuwqaeaflf, 
it  must  be  completely  determined  in  and  by  ita  coneeptioa. 
But  there  is  only  a  single  conception  of  a  thing  possibk^ 
which  completely  determines  the  thing  a  priori:  that  is,  the 
conception  of  the  ens  realiseimum.  It  f  ollowa  that  the  coa- 
ception  of  the  ens  realisrimum  is  the  only  conception,  by  and* 
in  which  we  can  cogitate  a  necessary  being.  Oonseqnendy, 
a  supreme  being  necessarily  exists. 

In  this  cosmological  argument  are  assembled  so  many 
sophistical  propositions,  that  speculative  reason  seems  to 
have  exerted  in  it  all  her  dialectical  skill  to  produce  a  tran- 
scendental illusion  of  the  most  extreme  character.  We  shall 
})08tpone  an  investigation  of  this  argument  for  the  present, 
and  confine  ourselves  to  exposing  the  stratagem  by  which 
it  imposes  upon  us  an  old  argument  in  a  new  dress,  and  ap- 
peals to  the  agreement  of  two  witnesses,  the  one  with  the 
credentials  of  pure  reason,  and  the  other  with  those  (A 
empiricism;  while,  in  fact,  it  is  only  the  former  who  htf 
changed  his  dress  and  voice,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  him- 
self off  for  an  additional  witness.  That  it  may  possess  a 
secure  foundation,  it  bases  its  conclusions  upon  experience, 
and  thus  appears  to  be  completely  distinct  from  the  ontolpg- 
ical  argument,  which  places  its  confidence  entirely  in  pure 
a  priori  conceptions.  But  this  experience  merely  aids  reason 
in  making  one  step— to  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being. 
What  the  properties  of  this  being  are,  cannot  be  learned 
from  experience-,   and  therefore  reason  abandons  it  alto- 
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gether,  and  pareuea  its  inquiries  in  the  sphere  of  pure  con- 
ceptions, for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what  the  properties 
of  ao  absolutely  necessary  being  onght  to  be,  that  is,  what 
among  all  possible  things  contain  the  conditions  {requisiUi) 
of  absolute  necessity.  Beason  believes  that  it  has  disoovered 
these  requisites  in  the  conception  of  an  ens  realissimum — and 
in  it  alone,  and  hence  concludes:  The  ctw  naliasimum  la  an 
absolutely  necessary  being.  But  it  is  evident  that  reason  has 
here  presupposed  that  the  conception  of  au  ens  realisaimum 
is  perfectly  adequate  to  the  conception  of  a  being  of  absolute 
necessity,  that  is,  that  we  may  infer  the  existence  of  the 
latter  from  that  of  the  former — a  proposition  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  ontological  argument,  and  which  is  now 
employed  in  the  .support  of  the  cosmological  argument,  con- 
trary to  the  wish  and  professions  of  ita  inventors.  For  the 
existence  of  an  absolutely  necessary  being  is  given  in  con- 
ceptions alone.  But  it  I  say — the  conception  of  the  ens  real- 
isaimum is  a  conception  of  this  kind,  and  in  fact  the  only 
conception  which  is  adequate  to  our  idea  of  a  necessary 
being,  1  am  obliged  to  admit,  that  the  latter  may  be  inferred 
from  the  former.  Thus  it  is  properly  the  ontological  argu- 
ment which  figures  in  the  cosmological,  and  constitutes  the 
whole  strength  of  the  latter;  while  the  spurious  basis  of 
experience  has  been  of  no  further  use  than  to  conduct  us  to 
the  conception  of  absolute  necessity,  being  utterly  insuffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  the  presence  of  this  attribute  in  any 
determinate  existence  or  thing.  For  when  we  propose  to 
ourselves  an  aim  of  this  character,  we  must  abandon  the 
sphere  of  experience,  and  rise  to  that  of  pure  conceptions, 
which  we  exaraioi?  with  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether 
any  one  contains  the  conditions  of  the  possibility  of  an 
absolutely  necessary  being.  But  if  the  possibility  of  such 
a  being  is  thus  demonstrated,  its  existence  is  also  proved, 
for  we  may  then  assert  that,  of  all  possible  beings  there  is 
one  which  possesses  the  attribute  of  necessity — in  other 
words,  this  being  possesses  an  iibsolutely  necessary  existence. 
AU    illusioQS   in  an  argument  are  more  eftstt'j  ieNftaSK.^ 
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when  they  are  preseBted  in  the  forawl  BMumer  eMployi  bf 
the  flohoolfli  which  we  now  prooeed  to  do. 

If  the  propoeitioni  Brery  abeolntelj  neee— fj  Mqg  n 
likewiee  an  en$  reoItMimiim,  is  ooneot  (and  H  is  tUa  wlM 
constitateB  the  nervu$  probandi  d  the  conMkjpoal  aiga* 
ment),  it  must,  like  all  aflbrmatire  judgments,  becspableef 
conrenion — the  eonnerrio  per  aeeUkna^  at  leaal.  It  feUom^ 
then,  that  some  eniia  recMsrima  are  abaolntdy  nmeMuy 
beings.  But  no  eM  roaKMimtim  is  in  any  nspaot  diffoseat 
from  another,  and  what  is  valid  of  some,  is  vafid  of  aU.  Im 
this  present  ease,  therefore,  I  may  employ  siaqile  ooaifw- 
sion,'  and  say,  Brery  em  reali$9imum  is  a  neoeasaiy  being. 
But  as  this  proposition  is  determined  a  priori  by  the  concep- 
tions contained  in  it,  the  mere  conception  of  an  ent  fealfi 
•tmtim  most  possess  the  additional  attribute  of  absolnte 
necessity.  Bat  this  is  exactly  what  was  maiMained  in  tlie 
ontological  argament,  and  not  recognined  by  the  oosmolcgi- 
cal,  althoQgh  it  formed  the  real  ground  of  its  disguised  and 
illusory  reasoning. 

Thus  the  second  mode  employed  by  specolatiTC  roason 
of  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  is  doI 
only,  like  the  first,  illusory  and  inadequate,  but  possesses 
the  additional  blemish  of  an  ignoratio  elenehi — professing  to 
conduct  ns  by  a  new  road  to  the  desired  goal,  but  bringing 
us  back,  after  a  short  circuit,  to  the  old  path  which  we  had 
deserted  at  its  call. 

I  mentioned  above,  that  this  cosmological  argument  con- 
tains a  perfect  nest  of  dialectical  assumptions,  which  tran- 
scendental criticism  does  not  find  it  difficult  to  expose  and  to 
dissipate.  I  shall  merely  enumerate  these,  leaving  it  to  the 
reader,  who  must  by  this  time  be  well  praotioed  in  sock 
matters,  to  investigate  the  fallacies  residing  therein. 

The  following  fallacies,  for  example,  are  discoverable  in 
this  mode  of  proof:  1.  The  transcendental  principle.  Every- 
thing that  is  contingent  must  have  a  canse — a  principle 
without  significance,  except  in  the  sensuous  world.     For 

^  Gonversio  jfwa  seu  simplex. — IV. 
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&e  purely  intellectual  conception  of  the  coatingent  cannot 
produce  any  syntlietical  proposition,  like  that  of  causality, 
vbieh  is  itself  without  significance  or  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic except  in  the  phenomenal  world.  But  in  the  present 
case  it  is  employed  to  help  us  beyond  the  limits  o£  its 
Bphere.  2.  From  the  impoBsibility  of  an  infinite  ascending 
series  of  causes  in  the  world  of  sense  a  first  cause  is  inferred 
— a  conclusion  which  the  principles  of  the  employment  of 
reason  do  not  justify  even  in  the  sphere  of  experience,  and 
stlil  less  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  pass  the  limits  of  this 
sphere.  3.  Reason  allows  itself  to  be  satisfied  upon  insuffi- 
cient grounds,  with  regard  to  the  completion  of  this  series. 
It  removes  all  conditions  (without  which,  however,  no  con- 
ception of  Necessity  can  take  place);  and,  as  after  this  it  is 
beyond  our  power  to  form  any  other  conception,  it  accepts 
this  as  a  completion  of  the  conception  it  wishes  to  form  of 
the  aeries.  4.  The  logical  possibility  of  a  conception  of  the 
total  of  reality  (the  criterion  of  this  possibility  being  the  ab- 
sence of  contradiction)  is  confounded  with  the  transcenden- 
tal, which  requires  a  principle  of  the  practit*ability  of  such 
a.  synthesis — a  principle  which  again  refers  us  to  the  world 
of  experience.     And  so  on. 

The  aim  of  the  cosmological  argument  is  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  proving  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being 
a  priori  from  mere  conceptions — a  proof  which  must  be 
ontological,  and  of  which  we  feel  ourselves  quite  incapable. 
With  this  purpose,  we  reason  from  an  actual  existence — an 

.  experience  in  general,  to  an  absolutely  necessary  condition 
of  that  existence.  It  is  in  this  case  unnecessary  to  demon- 
strate its  possibility.  For  after  having  proved  that  it  exists, 
the  question  regarding  its  possibility  is  superfluous.  Now, 
wheu  we  wish  to  define  more  strictly  the  nature  of  this  nec- 
essary being,  we  do  not  look  out  for  some  being  the  concep- 
tion of  which  would  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  necessity 
of  its  being — for  if  we  could  do  this,  an  empirical  presuppo- 
ffltion  would  be  unnecessary;  no,  we  try  to  discover  merely 

I   Uie  negative  condition  (contJtfio  niie  qu&  non),  without  vVi^s^  i 
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a  being  woald  nol  be  abtolaldy  meoeaMrjr.   Now  1km  woM 

be  perfectly  admisBible  in  every  eort  of  nmnnning^  Irmi  • 
consequenoe  lo  its  principle;  bnt  m  the  pweulcMeit 
fortunately  happens  that  the  condition  of  abnivie 
can  be  diacovered  in  bat  a  single  bang,  the  oonoeplien  ef 
which  mnst  consequently  contain  aU  that  ia  nqnirito  iar 
demonstrating  the  presence  of  absolnte  neeeasity,  mad  thai 
entitle  me  to  infer  this  absolute  necessity  d  jmsrt.  That  ii^ 
it  must  be  possible  to  reason  conTCfsely,  and  says— tiM  ttdsg, 
to  which  the  conception  of  the  highest  reality  bdbpgSi  ii 
absolutely  necessary.  But  if  I  cannot  reason  tha»— and  I 
cannoty  unless  I  beliere  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  ontologieil 
argument — I  find  insurmountable  obstacles  in  my  aew  path, 
and  am  really  no  further  than  the  point  from  which  I  set 
out.  The  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being  satJafies  aU  qnes- 
tions  a  priori  rq^arding  the  internal  determinations  of  a 
thing,  and  is  for  this  reason  an  ideal  without  equal  or  paral- 
lel, the  general  conception  of  it  indicating  it  as  at  the  same 
time  an  ens  individuum  among  all  possible  things.  But  the 
conception  does  not  satisfy  the  question  regarding  its  exist- 
ence— which  was  the  purpose  of  all  our  inquiries;  and, 
although  the  existence  of  a  necessary  being  were  admitted, 
we  should  find  it  impossible  to  answer  the  question — ^What 
of  all  things  in  the  world  must  be  regarded  as  such  7 

It  is  certainly  allowable  to  admii  the  existence  of  an  aD- 
sufficient  being — a  cause  of  all  possible  effects,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  reason  to  introduce  unity  into  its  mode  and 
grounds  of  explanation  with  regard  to  phenomena.  But  to 
assert  that  such  a  being  neoessarUy  exists^  is  no  longer  the 
modest  enunciation  of  an  admissible  hypoiheaiai  but  the 
boldest  declaration  of  an  apodictic  certainty;  for  the  cog- 
nition of  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  must  itself 
possess  that  character. 

The  aim  of  the  transcendental  ideal  formed  by  the  mind 
is,  either  to  discoyer  a  conception  which  shall  iuuimmiae 
with  the  idea  of  absolute  necessity,  or  a  conception  whick 
shall  contain  that  idea.     If  the  one  is  possible,  ao  is  the 
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other;  for  reason  recognizes  that  alono  as  absolately  neoee- 
sary,  which  is  necessary  from  its  conception.'  But  both 
attempts  are  equally  beyond  our  power — we  find  it  impOB* 
sible  to  satisfy  the  understanding  upon  this  point,  uid  as 
impossible  to  induce  it  to  remain  at  rest  in  relation  to 
tbia  incapacity. 

Unconditioned  necessity,  which,  as  the  ultimute  support 
and  stay  of  all  existing  things,  is  an  indispensable  require- 
ment of  the  mind,  is  an  abyss  on  the  verge  of  which  human 
reason  iremblea  in  dismay.  Even  the  idea  of  eternity, 
terrible  and  sublime  as  it  ia,  as  depicted  by  Haller,  does 
not  produce  upon  the  mental  vision  such  a  feeling  of  awe 
and  terror;  for.  although  it  measures  the  duration  of  things, 
it  does  not  support  thcTii.  We  cannot  bear,  nor  can  we  rid 
onrselves  of  the  thought,  that  a  being,  which  we  regard  as 
the  greatest  of  all  possible  existences,  should  say  lo  himsAf: 
T  am  from  eternity  to  eternity;  beside  me  there  is  nothing, 
except  that  which  exists  by  my  will;  hut  whence  then  am  If 
Here  all  sinks  away  from  under  us;  and  the  greatest,  ss  the 
smallest,  perfection,  hovers  without  stay  or  footing  in  pres- 
ence of  the  speculative  reason,  which  finds  it  us  easy  to 
part  with  the  one  as  with  the  other. 

Many  physical  powers,  which  evidence  their  existence 
by  their  effects,  are  perfectly  inscrutable  in  their  natare; 
they  elude  all  our  powers  of  observation.  The  transcen- 
dental object  which  forms  the  basis  of  phenomena,  and,  in 
connection  with  it,  the  reason  why  our  sensibility  possesses 
this  rather  than  that  particular  kiud  of  conditions,  are  and 
must  ever  remain  hidden  from  our  mental  vision;  the  fact  is 
there,  the  reason  of  the  fact  we  cannot  see.  But  an  idea) 
of  pure  reason  cannot  be  termed  mysterious  or  inscrutable, 
because  the  only  credential  of  its  reality  is  the  need  of  it  felt 
by  reason,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  completeness  to  the 
world  of  synthetiea!  unity.  An  ideal  is  not  even  given  as 
a  cogitable  object,  and  therefore  cannot  be  inscrutable; 
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the  contrary,  it  must,  &s  a  mere  idea,  be  baaed  oo  the  oonsli- 
^  tatioa  of  reason  itself,  and  on  this  account  must  be  capable 
of  explanation  and  solution.  For  the  very  essence  of  reasra 
consists  in  its  ability  to  give  an  account  of  all  our  concep- 
tions, opinions,  and  assertions — upon  objective,  or,  when 
they  happen  to  be  illusory  and  fallacious,  upon  subjective 
grounds. 

Deieclion  and  Explanation  of  the  Dialectical  Ttlusion  in  aU 

TVansceniientat  Arguments  for  ikt  Existence  of  a 

Nfcr^^ary  Being 

Both  of  the  above  wgomeDts  are  bunoendental;  in  otter 
words,  they  do  not  prooeed  upon  empirioal  pritraiplos.  For, 
aldioogh  the  coamolc^ical  argament  professed  to  lay  «  basil 
oi  experience  for  its  edifice  of  reasoning,  it  did  not  ground 
its  procedure  upon  the  peoaliar  constitatiOD  of  ezperienoe, 
bnt  upon  pure  principles  of  reason — in  relation  to  an  exist- 
ence given  by  empirical  oonsciousnesB ;  utterly  abaDdoning 
its  guidance,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  its 
assertions  entirely  upon  pare  conceptions.  Now  what  is  the 
cause,  in  these  transcendental  arguments,  of  the  dialectical, 
but  natural,  illusion,  which  connects  the  conceptions  of 
necessity  and  supreme  reality,  and  hypostatizea  that  which 
cannot  be  anything  but  an  idea?  What  is  the  canse  of  this 
unavoidable  step  on  the  part  of  reason,  of  admitting  that 
some  one  among  all  existing  things  must  be  necessary,  while 
it  falls  back  from  the  assertion  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
being  as  from  an  abyss  7  And  how  does  reason  prooeed  to 
explain  this  anomaly  to  itself,  and  from  the  mvering 
condition  of  a  timid  and  reluctant  approbation — always 
again  withdrawn — arrive  at  a  calm  and  settled  inmght  into 
its  cause? 

It  is  something  very  remarkable  that,  on  the  snppoeition 
that  something  exists,  I  cannot  avoid  the  inference,  that 
something  exists  necessarily.  Upon  this  perfectly  natoial— 
bat  not  on  that  account  reliable — inference  does  the  oosnio- 
Jogical  ai^gument  reeX.     Bu\,  let  me  form  any  ooooeptioB 
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whatever  of  a  thing,  I  fiod  that  I  cannot  cogitate  th«  exist- 
ence of  the  thing  as  abaolutelj  necessary,  and  that  nothing 
prevents  me — be  the  thing  or  being  what  it  may — from  cogi- 
tating its  non-esistence.  I  may  thuB  be  obliged  to  admit 
that  all  existing  things  have  a  necessary  basis,  while  I  can- 
not cogitate  any  single  or  indtTidnal  thing  as  neceanary.  In 
other  words,  I  can  never  covtpleU  the  regress  tbrongh  the 
conditions  of  existence,  without  admitting  the  existence  of  , 
a  necessary  being;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  make  a 
commencement  from  this  being. 

If  I  moBt  cogitate  something  as  existing  necessarily  as 
the  basis  of  existing  things,  and  yet  am  not  permitted  to 
ot^itate  any  individual  thing  as  in  itself  necessary,  the 
inevitable  inference  is,  that  necessity  and  contingency  are 
not  properties  of  things  themselves — otherwise  an  internal 
contradiction  would  result;  that  conseqaently  neither  of 
these  principles  are  objective,  but  Tnerely  subjective  princi- 
ples of  reason — the  one  requiring  ns  to  seek  for  a  necessary 
ground  for  everything  that  exists,  that  is,  to  be  satisfied 
with  no  other  explanation  than  that  whiah  is  complete 
(i  priori,  the  other  forbidding  us  ever  to  hope  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  completeness,  that  is,  to  regard  no  member 
of  the  empirical  world  as  unconditioned.  In  this  mode  at 
viewing  them,  both  principles,  in  their  purely  heiiristic  and 
regulative  character,  and  as  concerning  merely  the  formal 
interest  of  reason,  are  quite  consistent  with  each  other.  The 
one  saya — you  must  philosophize  upon  nature,  as  if  there 
exisfed  a  necessary  primal  basis  of  all  existing  things,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  systematic  unity  into  your 
knowledge,  by  pursuing  an  idea  of  this  character — a  founda- 
tion which  is  arbitrarily  admitted  to  be  ultimate:  while  the 
other  warns  you  to  consider  no  individual  determination, 
concerning  the  existence  of  things,  as  such  nn  ultimate 
foundation,  that  is,  as  absolutely  necessary,  but  to  keep  the 
way  always  open  for  further  progress  in  the  deduction,  ttnd 
to  treat  every  determination  as  determined  by  some  other. 
Bat  if  all  that  we  perceive  must  be  regwA^A  *a  (KmftlVwso'fi^ 
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neoeflBarji  it  is  impoflsible  thai  tnything  whioh  k  empiii- 
calljr  giren  ahoold  be  absolately  neeeesary. 

It  follows  from  ihis,  that  you  most  aooqst  the  abeoliLtefy 
necessaxy  nsaui  of  and  beyond  the  world,  inaamuoh  as  it  ia 
usefol  only  as  a  principle  of  the  highest  possible  unitf 
in  experience,  and  yon  cannot  discover  any  snoh  neoessaiy 
existence  in  the  warld^  the  second  rule  re<iniring  yon  to  re- 
gard  all  empirical  causes  of  unity  as  themselves  deduced. 

The  philosophers  of  antiquity  regarded  all  the  forms  of 
nature  as  contingent;  while  matter  was  considered  by  them, 
in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the  common  reason  ci 
mankind,  as  primal  and  necessary.  But  if  they  had  regarded 
matter,  not  relatively — as  the  substratum  of  phenomena,  but 
absolutely  and  in  itself'— as  an  independent  existence,  thia 
idea  of  absolute  necessity  would  have  immediately  disap- 
peared. For  there  is  nothing  absolutely  connecting  reason 
with  such  an  existence;  on  the  contrary,  it  can  annihilate 
it  in  thought,  always  and  without  self-contradiction.  Bat 
in  thought  alone  lay  the  idea  of  absolute  necessity.  A  r^a- 
lative  principle  must,  therefore,  have  been  at  the  foundation 
of  this  opinion.  In  fact,  extension  and  impenetrability— 
which  together  constitute  our  conception  of  matter — form 
the  supreme  empirical  principle  of  the  unity  of  phenomena, 
and  this  principle,  in  so  far  as  it  is  empirically  uncondi- 
tioned, possesses  the  property  of  a  regulative  principle. 
But,  as  every  determination  of  matter  which  constitutes 
what  is  real  in  it — and  consequently  impenetrability— ifl 
an  effect,  which  must  have  a  cause,  and  is  for  this  reason 
always  derived,  the  notion  of  matter  cannot  harmonize  with 
the  idea  of  a  necessary  being,  in  its  character  of  the  principle 
of  all  derived  unity.  For  every  one  of  its  real  properties, 
being  derived,  must  be  only  conditionally  necessary,  and 
can  therefore  be  annihilated  in  thought;  and  thus  the  whole 
existence  of  matter  can  be  so  annihilated  or  suppressed.  If 
this  were  not  the  case,  we  should  have  found  in  the  world 
of  phenomena  the  highest  ground  or  condition  of  unity— 
which  is  impossible,  according  to  the  second  regulative  prin* 
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eiple.  It  follows  that  matter,  aod,  in  general,  all  that  forme 
part  of  the  world  of  sense,  cannot  be  a  Deoeseary  primal 
being,  nor  even  a  principle  of  empirical  unity,  but  that  tfaia 
being  or  principle  must  have  its  place  assigaed  withoQt  the 
■world.  And,  in  this  way,  we  can  proceed  in  perfect  con- 
fidence to  deduce  the  pheDomena  of  the  world  and  their 
existence  from  other  phenomena,  just  as  if  there  existed  no 
necessary  being;  and  we  can,  at  the  same  time,  etrive  with- 
out ceasing  toward  the  attainment  of  completeness  for  our 
deduction,  just  as  if  such  a  being — the  supreme  condition  of 
all  existences— were  presupposed  by  the  mind. 

These  remarks  will  have  made  it  evident  to  the  reader 
that  the  ideal  of  the  Supreme  Being,  far  from  being  an 
enouQcement  oF  the  existence  of  a  being  in  itself  uecessary, 
is  tLOthing  more  than  a  regulative  principle  of  reason,  requir- 
iug  UB  to  regard  all  tonnection  existing  between  phenomena 
A6  if  it  had  its  origin  frum  an  all-sufiicient  necessary  cause, 
and  basing  upon  this  the  rule  of  a  systematic  and  necessary 
asity  in  the  explanation  of  phenomena.  We  cannot,  at  the 
same  time,  avoid  regarding,  by  a  transcendental  subrepUo, 
this  formal  principle  as  constitntive,  and  hj'postatizing  this 
unity.  Precisely  similar  is  the  case  with  our  notion  of 
space.  Space  is  the  primal  condition  of  all  forms,  which 
are  properly  just  so  many  different  limitations  of  it;  and 
thus,  although  it  is  merely  a  principle  of  sensibility,  wo 
cannot  help  regarding  it  as  an  absolutely  necessary  and  self- 
subfiistent  thing — as  an  object  given  a  priori  in  itself.  In 
the  same  way,  it  is  quite  natural  that,  as  the  systematic 
unity  of  nature  cannot  be  established  as  a  principle  for  the 
empirical  employment  of  reason,  unless  it  is  based  upon 
the  idea  of  an  e^is  realissimnrji,  as  the  supreme  cause,  we 
should  regard  thia  idea  as  a  real  object,  and  this  objeot,  in 
its  character  of  supreme  condition,  as  absolutely  necessary, 
and  that  in  this  way  a  regulative  should  bo  transformed  into 
a  conadtiitive  principle.  This  interchange  becomes  evident 
when  1  regard  this  supreme  being,  which,  relatively  to  the 
world,  was  absolutely  (unconditionaUy^  cecesfiWj , »»  ». "^"W**. 
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per  M.  In  fhis  oMe,  I  find  it  impossible  to  npreMnt  fU§ 
neoesnty  in  or  by  any  oonception,  and  it  eziflli  meraly  in 
my  own  mind,  as  the  formal  condition  of  thonghti  bat  not 
aa  a  material  and  hypoatatio  condition  of  exiatenoe. 

THE  IDEAL  OP  PURE  REASON 

SccTioN  Sixth 

Cf  Ae  Impossibility  of  a  PhysieO'I%eologiecU  Piroqf 

Ify  then,  neither  a  pure  conception  nor  the  general  ex- 
perience of  an  existing  being  can  provide  a  sufficient  basis 
for  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  we  can  make  the 
attempt  by  the  only  other  mode — ^that  of  grounding  our 
argument  upon  a  determinate  eocperience  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  present  world,  their  constitution  and  disposition,  and 
discover  whether  we  can  thus  attain  to  a  sound  conviction  of 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  This  argument  we  shall 
term  the  physico-theological  argument.  If  it  is  shown  to  be 
insufficient,  speculative  reason  cannot  present  us  with  any 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  being  corresponding 
to  our  transcendental  idea. 

It  is  evident  from  the  remarks  that  have  been  made  in 
the  preceding  sections,  that  an  answer  to  this  question  will 
be  far  from  being  difficult  or  unconvincing.  For  how  can 
any  experience  be  adequate  with  an  idea  ?  The  very  essence 
of  an  idea  consists  in  the  fact  that  no  experience  can  ever  be 
discovered  congruent  or  adequate  with  it.  The  transcen- 
dental idea  of  a  necessary  and  all-sufficient  being  is  so  im- 
measurably great,  so  high  above  all  that  is  empirical,  which 
is  always  conditioned,  that  we  hope  in  vain  to  find  materiab 
m  the  sphere  of  experience  sufficiently  ample  for  our  con- 
ception, and  in  vain  seek  the  unconditioned  among  things 
that  are  conditioned,  while  examples,  nay,  even  guidance, 
is  denied  us  by  the  laws  of  empirical  synthesis. 

If  the  Supreme  Being  forms  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
empiricsA  conditions,  it  must  be  a  member  of  the  empirical 
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Beries,  and,  like  the  lower  members  which  it  precedes,  have 
its  origin  in  some  higher  member  of  the  series,  If,  on  the 
other  band,  we  disengage  it  from  the  chain,  and  cogitate  it 
as  an  intelligible  being,  aj!art  from  the  series  of  natural 
causes — how  shall  reason  bridge  the  abyss  that  separates 
the  latter  from  the  former?  All  laws  respecting  the  regress 
from  effects  to  causes,  all  synthetical  additions  to  our 
knowledge  relate  solely  to  possible  experience  and  the 
objects  of  the  sensuous  world,  and,  apart  from  them,  are 
withoat  significance. 

The  world  around  us  opens  before  our  view  so  magnifi- 
cent a  spectacle  of  order,  variety,  beauty,  and  conformity 
to  ends,  that  whether  we  pursue  our  observations  into  the 
infioity  of  space  in  the  one  direction,  or  into  its  illimitable 
diViuoDS  on  the  other,  whether  we  regard  the  world  in  its 
greatest  or  its  least  manifestations — even  after  we  have 
attained  to  the  highest  sununit  of  knowledge  which  our 
weak  minds  can  reach,  we  find  that  language  in  the  presence 
of  wonders  so  inconceivable  has  lost  its  force,  and  number 
its  power  to  reckon,  nay,  even  thought  fails  to  conceive 
adequately,  and  our  conception  of  the  whole  dissolves  into 
an  astonishment  without  the  power  of  expression — all  the 
more  eloquent  that  it  is  dumb.  Everywhere  around  us  we 
observe  a  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  of  means  and  ends, 
of  death  and  birth;  and,  as  nothing  has  entered  of  itself  into 
the  condition  in  which  we  find  it,  we  are  constantly  referred 
to  some  other  thing,  which  itself  suggests  the  same  inquiry 
regarding  its  cause,  and  thus  the  universe  must  sink  into 
the  abyss  of  nothingness,  unless  we  admit  that,  besides  this 
infinite  chain  of  contingencies,  there  exists  something  that 
is  primal  and  self-subaistent — something  which,  as  the  cause 
of  this  phenomenal  world,  secures  its  continuance  and 
preservation. 

This  highest  cause — what  magnitude  shall  we  attribute 
to  it?  Of  the  content  of  the  world  we  are  ignorant;  still 
less  can  we  estimate  its  magnitude  by  comparison  with  the 
sphere  of  the  possible.     But  this  supreme  Q8.^UA  W»Sk%  «•  , 
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bom  aiteibatiiig  to  it  sadh  a  degree  0t  pwhatfoa  as 
it  abon  the  sphere  of  oil  Aol  ia  peaihlar  Thk  we 
eeaUj  do^  although  onlj  by  Urn  ail  of  tlM  Idnt  omUae  ef  « 
afaatnol  conoeptkm,  by  lepgfiiientiiig  tUa  being  «»  emarifw 
aa  eoolaming  in  itnlf ,  aa  aa  iiidiTidiial  atthataaoe,  idl  pool* 
ble  perfeetion— a  oonoeptum  whioh  eitjiftee  tiuit  reneiie—il 
of  leaacm  which  demande  pereimony  in  prineipleey*  iriiithii 
free  from  aelf  •contradiotion,  whieh  even  eimtribatoB  to  Ai 
extension  of  the  employment  of  reason  in  egperienee,  bf 
means  of  the  gnidanoe  affoided  by  thia  idea  to  ofder  ind 
systemi  and  which  in  no  respect  oonfliota  with  any  kv 
of  experience. 

This  argument  always  desenres  to  be  mentioned  with 
respect  It  is  the  oldest,  the  dearest,  and  that  most  in  om* 
formity  with  the  common  reason  of  hnmanity.  It  •**!"*•*— 
the  stndy  of  natare,  as  it  itself  derives  its  existence  and 
draws  ever  new  strength  from  that  source.  It  introdnooi 
aims  and  ends  into  a  sphere  in  which  our  observation  could 
not  of  itself  have  discovered  them,  and  extends  our  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  by  directing  our  attention  to  a  unity,  the 
principle  of  which  lies  beyond  nature.  This  knowledge  cl 
nature  again  reacts  upon  this  idea — its  cause;  and  thus  oar 
belief  in  a  divine  author  of  the  universe  rises  to  the  power 
of  an  irresistible  conviction. 

For  these  reasons  it  would  be  utterly  hopeless  to  attenqit 
to  rob  this  argument  of  the  authority  it  has  always  enjoyed. 
The  mind,  unceasingly  elevated  by  these  consideratioDS, 
which,  although  empirical,  are  so  remarkably  powerful,  and 
continually  adding  to  their  force,  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be 
depressed  by  the  doubts  suggested  by  subtle  speculation;  it 
tears  itself  out  of  the  state  of  uncertainty,  the  moment  it 
casts  a  look  upon  the  wondrous  forms  of  nature  and  the 
majes^  of  the  universe,  and  rises  from  height  to  he^ht, 


'  A  raferwiM  to  the  metaphysical  dogma:  AHa 
9unt  mMptieanda,  which  may  also  be  applied  to  logics  1^  tiM 
jmnetpia  for  entia. — It. 
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from  condition  to  conditioD,  till  it  has  elevated  itself  to  the 
supreme  and  unconditioned  aiitbor  of  all. 

Bat  althougb  we  have  nothing  to  object  to  tbe  reaenn- 
ablenees  and  utility  of  this  procedure,  but  have  rather  to 
commend  and  encourage  it,  we  cannot  approve  of  the  olaima 
which  thia  argument  advances  to  demonstrative  certainly 
and  to  a  reception  upon  its  own  merits,  apart  from  favor  or 
eapport  by  other  arguments.  Nor  can  it  injure  the  cause 
of  morality  to  endeavor  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  arrogant 
sophist,  and  to  teach  him  that  modesty  and  moderation 
which  are  tbe  propertiea  of  a  belief  that  brings  calm  and 
content  into  the  mind,  without  prescribing  to  it  an  unworthy 
subjection.  I  maintain,  then,  that  the  pbysico- theological 
argument  is  Insufiicient  of  itself  to  prove  the  existence  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  that  it  must  intrust  this  to  the  ontological 
argument — to  which  it  serves  merely  as  an  introduction,  and 
that,  consequently,  Ibis  argument  contains  tbe  only  possibU 
ground  of  proof  (possessed  by  speculative  reason)  for  the 
existence  of  this  being. 

Tbe  chief  momenta  in  the  phyaico-tbeological  argument 
are  as  follows:  1.  We  observe  in  the  world  manifest  signs  of 
an  arrangement  full  of  purpose,  executed  with  great  wisdom, 
and  existing  in  a  whole  of  a  content  indescribably  various, 
and  of  au  extent  without  limits.  2.  Thia  arrangement  of 
means  and  ends  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  things  existing 
in  the  world — it  belongs  to  them  merely  as  a  contingent  at- 
tribute; in  other  words,  the  nature  of  different  things  could 
not  of  itself,  whatever  means  were  employed,  harmoniously 
tend  toward  certain  purposes,  were  they  not  chosen  and  di 
rected  for  these  purposes  by  a  rational  and  disposing  princi- 
ple, in  accordance  with  certain  fundamental  ideas.  3.  There 
exists,  therefore,  a  sublime  and  wise  cause  (or  several),  wbioh 
is  not  merely  a  blind,  all-powerful  nature,  producing  the  be- 
ings and  events  which  fill  the  world  in  unconscious /ecunofifj/, 
but  a  free  and  intelligent  cause  of  the  world.  4.  The  unity 
of  this  cause  may  be  inferred  from  the  unity  of  the  recipro- 
cal relation  existing  between  the  parts  o(  t^«  -vtnVd^t  «& 
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portiomi  of  an  artifltic  edifloe— «n  infcrenoa  wfaiek  dD  am 
observation  favors,  and  all  prinoiplea  d  analogy  sappoii 

In  the  above  argoment,  it  ia  inlervad  tma  the  aaalogj  of 
certain  prodacta  of  nature  with  those  of  human  aii|  whm 
it  compels  Nature  to  bend  herself  to  its  pupoaea,  aa  in  the 
case  of  a  house,  a  ship,  or  a  watehi  that  the  aanie  kind  d 
causality — namely,  understanding  and  will — ^reaidea  in  na- 
ture. It  is  also  declared  that  the  internal  poaailiility  of  this 
f  reely*acting  nature  (which  is  the  aonree  d  all  art,  and  per- 
haps also  of  human  reason)  is  derivable  frcmi  anoihar  and 
superhuman  art — a  conclusion  whieh  would  periiapa  bt 
found  incapable  of  standing  the  teat  of  anbtle  tnaaoen- 
dental  criticism.  But  to  neither  of  these  opiniona  shall 
we  at  present  object.  We  shall  only  remark  that  it  nrant 
be  confessed  that,  if  we  are  to  disonsa  the  anbjeot  of  oaass 
at  all,  we  cannot  proceed  more  securely  than  with  the  guid- 
ance of  the  analogy  subsisting  between  nature  and  such  prod- 
ucts of  design — these  being  the  only  products  whose  causes 
and  modes  of  origination  are  completely  known  to  u&  Bea- 
son  would  be  unable  to  satisfy  her  own  requirements,  if  she 
passed  from  a  causality  which  she  does  know,  to  obscure 
and  indemonstrable  principles  of  explanation  which  she  does 
not  know. 

According  to  the  physico-theological  argument,  the  con- 
nection and  harmony  existing  in  the  world  evidence  the 
contingency  of  the  form  merely,  but  not  of  the  matter,  that 
is,  of  the  substance  of  the  world.  To  establish  the  truth  of 
the  latter  opinion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  lU 
things  would  be  in  themselves  incapable  of  this  harmony 
and  order,  unless  they  were,  even  as  regards  their  suUiamctj 
the  product  of  a  supreme  wisdom.  But  this  would  requiie 
very  different  grounds  of  proof  from  those  presented  by  the 
analogy  with  human  art  This  proof  can  at  most,  therrfore^ 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  an  arehited  of  (he  woHd^  whose 
efforts  are  limited  by  the  capabilities  of  the  material  with 
which  he  works,  but  not  of  a  creator  of  ihe  worlds  to  whoa 
all  things  are  subject.    Thus  this  argument  ia  Qttariy  instrf- 
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ficient  for  the  taak  before  ua — a  demonstration  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  all-sufficient  being.  If  we  wisU  to  prove  the 
contingency  of  matter,  we  mnat  have  recourse  to  a  tran- 
scendental argument,  which  the  physico-theological  was 
constmcted  expressly  to  avoiiJ. 

We  infer,  from  the  order  and  design  visible  in  the  uni- 
verse, as  a  disposition  of  a  thoroughly  contingent  character, 
the  existence  of  a  cause  proportionate  thereto.  The  concep- 
tion of  this  cause  must  contaiu  certain  determinate  qualities, 
and  it  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  conception  of  a 
being  which  poaaesaea  all  power,  wisdom,  and  bo  on,  in  one 
word,  all  perfection — the  conception,  that  is,  of  an  all-suffi- 
cient being.  For  the  predicates  of  veri/  great,  astonishing, 
or  immeasurable  power  and  excellence,  give  us  no  determi- 
nate conception  of  the  thing,  nor  do  they  inform  us  what 
the  thing  may  be  in  itself.  They  merely  indicate  the  rela- 
tion existing  between  the  magnitude  of  the  object  and  the 
observer,  who  compares  it  with  himself  and  with  his  own 
power  of  comprehension,  and  are  mere  expreaaions  of  praise 
and  reverence,  by  which  the  ohjccl  is  either  magnified,  or 
the  observing  subject  depreciated  in  relation  to  the  object. 
Where  we  have  to  do  with  the  magnitude  (of  the  perfection) 
of  a  thing,  we  can  discover  no  determinate  conception,  ex- 
cept that  which  comprehends  all  possible  perfection  or  com- 
pleteness, and  it  is  only  the  total  {omnitudo)  of  reality  which 
is  completely  determined  in  and  through  its  conception  alone. 

Now  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any  "nc  will  be  bold 
enough  to  declare  that  he  has  a  perfect  insight  into  the  rela- 
tion which  the  magnitude  of  the  world  he  contemplates, 
bears  (in  its  extent  as  well  as  in  its  content)  to  omnipotence, 
into  that  of  the  order  and  design  in  the  world  to  the  highest 
wisdom,  and  that  of  the  unity  of  the  world  to  the  absolute 
nitity  of  a  Supreme  Being."     Phyaieo-theology  is  therefore 

■  Kant's  moanin)!  is,  that  no  one  will  be  bold  enough  to  declare  tluit  ba  is 
MTttili  Ih&l  thvi  world  could  not  hare  eiia tad  without  an  omnipotent  ^alhor: 
IhM  aooe  but  the  highest  wiadom  could  Iisve  produced  Che  harmotij  aiid  order 
m  obe«r*e  !□  it :  and  that  its  uaitj  is  possible  only  under  the  caiuUt^bm.  ^v^ 
•  uniij. — IV. 
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inoipaUe  d  presentiiig  a  deierminito  cnmwipliwi  tiC  A  «■- 
preme  cause  of  the  world,  and  ia  tbwelaio  insnftciflBtMa 
principle  of  theology— a  theologj  wlnoh  m  iImH  to  he  the 
basis  of  religion. 

Tbe  attainment  of  absolute  totality  ia  ooniiiletdy  impos* 
sible  on  the  path  of  empirioianL  And  yet  this  ia  tbe  ptth 
porsned  in  the  physico-theologioal  aigument.  Whst  metis 
shall  we  employ  to  bridge  the  abyss  ? 

After  elevating  ourselves  to  admiimtioD  of  the  an^gidtads 
of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  other  attributes  at  the  iathor  ef 
the  world,  and  finding  we  can  advance  no  fnrlher,  w«  leafe 
the  argoment  on  empirical  grounds,  and  prooeed  to  infer  te 
contingency  of  the  world  from  the  order  and  oonformitj  ts 
aims  that  are  observable  in  it.  From  this  contingency  we 
infer,  by  the  help  of  transcendental  conceptioDa' alone,  the 
existence  of  something  absolutely  necessary;  and,  otill  ad- 
vancing, proceed  from  the  conception  <rf  tiie  absolots 
necessity  of  the  first  cause  to  the  completely  determined 
or  determining  conception  thereof — the  conception  of  tn 
all-embracing  reality.  Thus  the  physico-theological,  fail- 
ing in  its  undertaking,  recurs  in  its  embarrassment  to  the 
eosmological  argument;  and,  as  this  is  merely  the  ontologi- 
cal  argument  in  disguise,  it  executes  its  design  solely  by 
the  aid  of  pure  reason,  although  it  at  first  professed  to  have 
no  connection  with  this  faculty,  and  to  base  its  entire  pro- 
cedure upon  experience  alone. 

Tbe  physico-theologians  have  therefore  no  reason  to 
regard  with  such  contempt  the  transcendental  mode  of  argn- 
ment,  and  to  look  down  upon  it,  with  the  conceit  of  clear- 
sighted observers  of  nature,  as  the  brain -cobweb  of  obscure 
speculatists.  For  if  they  reflect  upon  and  examine  their 
own  arguments,  they  will  find  that,  after  following  for  some 
time  the  path  of  nature  and  experience,  and  discoveriag 
themselves  no  nearer  their  object,  they  suddenly  leave  this 
path  and  pass  into  the  region  of  pure  possibility,  where  they 
hope  to  reach  upon  the  wings  of  ideas,  what  had  elnded  aH 
flieir  empirical  inveRtigations.     Gaining,  as  they  ttink,  a 
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firm  footing  after  this  immenee  leap,  tbej  extead  their  de- 
urminate  ooDceptioa — into  the  possessioD  of  wtich  they 
have  come,  thoy  fenow  not  bow — over  the  whole  Bphere  of 
creation,  and  explain  their  ideal,  which  is  entirely  a  prodaot 
of  pore  reason,  by  illustratioiis  drawn  from  experience^ 
tfaoQgh  in  a  degree  miserably  unworthy  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  object,  while  they  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  they  have 
arrived  at  this  cognition  or  hypothesis  by  a  very  difierest 
road  from  that  of  experience. 

Thne  the  physico-theological  is  based  npon  the  oosmo- 
If^ioal,  and  this  upon  the  ontological  proof  of  the  ezisteaoe 
of  &  Supreme  Being;  and  as  besides  these  three  there  is  no 
olber  path  open  to  speculative  reason,  the  ontological  proof, 
on  the  ground  of  pure  conceptions  of  reaeon,  is  the  only  poe- 
sible  one,  if  any  proof  of  a  proposition  so  tar  transcending 
the  empirical  exercise  of  the  understanding  is  possible  at  all. 

the  ideal  of  pure  reason 
Section  Sbventh 
Critique  of  aU  Thenlogy  based  ujion  Speculative  Principlet 
of  Reason 
If  by  the  term  Tlteolagy  I  understand  the  cognition  of 
a  primal  being,  that  cognition  is  baaed  either  upon  reason 
alone  {theolojia  ralionalis)  or  upon  revelation  (Iheotogia  reve- 
lata).     The  former  cogitates  its  object  either  by  meano  of 
pare  transcendental  conceptions,  as  an  ens  originarium,  nal- 
ienmum,,  ens  enlitim,  and  is  termed  trmiscendental  theology; 
or,  by  means  of  a  conception  derived,  from  the  nature  of  our 
own  mind,  as  a  supreme  intelligence,  and  must  then  be  en- 
titled nalural  theology.     The  persttti  who  believes  in  a  tran- 
scendental theology  idone,  is  termed  n  Deist;    he  who  ac- 
knowledges  the   possibility  of   a  natuTal   theology   aJao,  a 
Th&itt.     The  former  admits  that  we  can  cognize  by  pure 
reason  alone  the  existence  of  a  supreme  being,  bat  at  the 
same  time  maintains  that  our  conception  of  this  being  is 
tjorely  transcendental,  and  that  all  we  can  sa^  ol  ^^  ^a.  " 
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it  poeeeflMB  all  reility,  without  being  able  to  ddfaM  it 
clMely.  The  seoond  aflsertB  tliat  le— on  is  oapaUa  of  pn- 
eentiiig  ue,  from  the  aBAlogy  with  ntliuOi  with  m  mora  dei* 
nite  conoeptioii  of  this  being,  and  that  its  opentiona,  wm  the 
cause  of  all  thtngs,  ara  the  leenlta  of  intdligonoo  and  Cm 
will.  The  fonner  regards  the  Suprame  Being  aa  the  €mm 
of  (Ae  tuorU— whether  by  the  neeeintj  of  hia  nature,  oral 
a  free  agent,  is  left  undetermined;  the  latter  oonaiden  tUa 
being  as  the  a%iJkoT  of  Ae  worUL 

Transoendental  theology  aims  either  at  infeiring  the 
existence  of  a  Sapreme  Being  from  a  general  experienw 
— without  any  closer  reference  to  the  world  to  which  tiiii 
experience  belongs,  and  in  this  case  it  is  called  GmmoAt 
ohgy ;  or  it  endeavors  to  cognise  the  existence  ci  such  a 
being,  through  mere  conceptions,  without  the  aid  of  experi- 
ence, and  is  then  termed  Oniotheology. 

Natural  theology  infers  the  attributes  and  the  existence 
of  an  author  of  the  world,  from  the  constitution  of,  the  order 
and  unity  observable  in,  the  world,  in  which  two  modes  of 
causality  must  be  admitted  to  exist — ^those  of  nature  and 
freedom.  Thus  it  rises  from  this  world  to  a  supreme  in- 
telligence, either  as  the  principle  of  all  natural,  or  of  all 
moral  order  and  perfection.  In  the  former  case  it  is  termed 
Physico-theology,  in  the  latter  Ethical  or  Moral-theology.' 

As  we  are  wont  to  understand  by  the  term  €hd  not  merely 
an  eternal  nature,  the  operations  of  which  are  insensate  simI 
blind,  but  a  Supreme  Being,  who  is  the  free  and  intelligent 
author  of  all  things,  and  as  it  is  this  latter  view  alone  thit 
can  be  of  interest  to  humanity,  we  might,  in  strict  rigor, 
deny  to  the  Deist  any  belief  in  Qod  at  all,  and  r^^ard  hia 
merely  as  a  maintainor  of  the  existence  of  a  primal  being 
or  thing — the  supreme  cause  of  all  other  things.  But,  as  no 
one  ought  to  be  blamed,  merely  because  he  does  not  feel 

>  Noi  theological  ethics;  for  thia  sdenoe  eonUlM  ethkai  kws»  whldi  jw iwf 
poM  the  exieleiice  of  a  Supreme  OoTernor  of  the  world;  whiU  Morat-thaolWt 
on  the  oontntfj,  in  the  expreesion  of  a  oonTictkm  of  the  •^^^^nmrn  qI  %  QmiiMii 
Being,  £>imded  upon  ei^oeXlMrv 
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himself  jaatifled  id  maintaining  a  certain  opinion,  as  if  he 
altc^ether  denied  its  trutli  and  asserted  tbe  opposite,  it  is 
more  correct — as  it  is  lees  harsh — to  say,  the  Deist  believes 
in  a  God,  the  Theist  in  a  Hinng  Qod  [summa  inldligentia). 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  investigate  tbe  soaroes  of  all  these 
attempts  of  leason  to  establish  tbe  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being. 

It  may  be  sufficient  in  thia  place  to  define  theoretical 
knowledge  or  cognition  as  knowledge  of  that  which  ts,  and 
practical  knowledge  aa  knowledge  of  that  which  ouijhi  to  be. 
In  this  view,  the  theoretical  employment  of  reason  is  that  by 
which  I  cognize  a  priori  (aa  necessary)  that  something  is, 
while  the  practical  is  that  by  which  I  cognize  a  priori  what 
ought  to  happen.  Now,  if  it  is  an  indubitably  certain, 
thoQgh  at  the  same  time  an  entirely  conditioned  truth,  that 
something  is,  or  ought  to  happen,  either  a  certain  determi- 
nate condition  of  this  truth  is  absolutely  necessary,  or  such 
a  condition  may  be  arbitrarily  presupposed.  In  the  former 
case  the  condition  is  postulated  {per  ikeain),  in  the  latter 
supposed  (per  hypothesin).  There  are  certain  practical  laws 
— those  of  morality  -  which  are  absolutely  necessary.  Now, 
it  these  laws  necessarily  presuppose  the  existence  of  some 
Wing,  as  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  their  obligatory 
power,  this  l>eing  must  be  postulated,  because  llie  condi- 
tioned, from  which  we  reason  to  tbia  determinate  condition, 
ia  itself  cognized  a  priori  as  absolutely  necessary.  We  shall 
at  some  future  time  show  that  tbe  moral  laws  not  merely 
preaappose  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  also,  as 
themselves  absolutely  necessary  in  a  different  relation,  de- 
mand or  postulate  it — although  only  from  a  practical  point 
ot  view.  The  discussion  of  tbia  argument  we  postpone  for 
the  present. 

When  tbe  question  relates  merely  to  that  which  is,  not  to 
that  which  ought  to  be,  the  conditioned  which  is  presented 
in  experience,  is  always  cogitated  as  contingent.  For  this 
reason  its  condition  cannot  be  regarded  as  absolutely  neces- 
Ksry,  bnt  merely  as  relatively  necessary,  ot  taSAiCT  »» -nwiVf^V : 
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tha condition  18  in  itoell  vAa pHmi  a  meM ailiitmy pn- 
snppoeition  in  aid  of  the  oognitiiHii  bj  nnaon,  of  fiie  ooiifi- 
tioned.  Hi  then,  we  are  to  pofseflB  a  themefeioal  oognilioa 
of  the  abeolute  neoewity  of  a  thing,  we  cannot  attain  to  this 
cognition  otherwiae  thui  a  priori  by  means  of  cone^fHem; 
while  it  is  impossible  in  this  way  to  cognise  the  existflDoe 
of  a  cause  which  bears  any  relation  to  an  existenoe  ipum 
in  experience. 

Theoretical  cognition  is  9pecufalive  when  it  relates  to  sa 
object  or  certain  conceptions  of  an  object  whioh  is  not  giTOi 
and  cannot  be  discorered  by  mesns  of  experience.  It  is  op- 
posed to  the  eognitUm  of  nature^  which  concerns  only  thcae 
objects  or  predicates  which  can  be  presented  in  a  possible 
experience. 

The  principle  that  everything  which  happens  (the  aapm- 
cally  contingent)  must  have  a  cause,  is  a  principle  of  the 
cognition  of  nature,  but  not  of  speculative  cognition.  For, 
if  we  change  it  into  an  abstract  principle,  and  deprive  it  of 
its  reference  to  experience  and  the  empirical,  we  shall  find 
that  it  cannot  with  justice  be  regarded  any  longer  as  a  syn- 
thetical proposition,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
any  mode  of  transition  from  that  which  exists  to  something 
entirely  different — termed  cause.  Nay,  more,  the  concep- 
tion of  a  cause — as  likewise  that  of  the  contingent — Closes,  in 
this  speculative  mode  of  employing  it,  all  significance,  for 
its  objective  reality  and  meaning  are  comprehensible  from 
experience  alone. 

When  from  the  existence  of  the  universe  and  the  thingi 
in  it  the  existence  of  a  cause  of  the  universe  is  inferred,  rea- 
son is  proceeding  not  in  the  natural,  but  in  the  speeukJivt 
method.  For  the  principle  of  the  former  enounces,  not  thai 
things  themselves  or  substances,  but  only  that  which  haf- 
'pens  or  their  states — as  empirically  contingent,  have  a  cause; 
the  assertion  that  the  existence  of  substance  itself  is  contin- 
gent  is  not  justified  by  experience,  it  is  the  assertion  of  a 
reason  employing  its  principles  in  a  speculative  manner. 
Iff  again,  I  infer  from  the  form  of  the  universe,  frun  Ae 
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way  in  which  vli  things  are  connected  and  act  and  react 
upon  eiich  other,  the  existence  of  a  caase  entirely  distinct 
from  the  universe — this  would  ag&in  be  &  judgment  of 
purely  speculative  reason;  because  the  object  in  this  case 
— the  cause — can  never  be  an  object  of  possible  experience. 
la  both  these  cases  the  principle  of  causality,  which  is  valid 
only  in  the  field  of  experience — useless  and  even  meaning- 
less beyond  this  region,  woold  be  diverted  from  its  proper 
destination. 

Now  I  maintain  that  all  attempts  of  reason  to  establish 
a  theology  by  the  aid  of  speculation  alone  are  fruitless,  that 
the  principles  of  reason  as  applied  to  nature  do  ootcondact 
ua  to  any  theological  truths,  and,  consequently,  that  a  rn- 
tional  theology  can  have  no  existence,  unless  it  is  founded 
upon  the  laws  of  morality.  For  all  synthetical  principles  of 
the  understanding  are  valid  only  as  immanent  in  experience; 
while  the  cognition  of  a  Supreme  Being  necessitates  their 
being  employed  transcendentally,  and  of  this  the  under- 
standing is  quite  incapable.  If  the  empirical  law  of  causal- 
ity is  to  conduct  us  to  a  Supreme  Being,  this  being  must 
belong  to  the  chain  of  empirical  objects — in  which  case  it 
would  be,  like  all  phenomena,  itself  conditioned.  If  the 
possibility  of  passing  the  limits  of  experience  be  admitted, 
by  means  of  the  dynamical  law  of  the  relation  of  an  eJEect  to 
its  cause,  what  kind  of  conception  shall  we  obtain  by  this 
procedure?  Certainly  not  the  conception  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  because  experience  never  presents  ua  with  the 
greatest  of  all  possible  effects,  and  it  is  only  an  effect  of 
this  character  that  could  witness  to  the  ex^tence  of  a  cor- 
responding case.  If,  for  the  purpose  of  fully  satisfying  the 
reqairements  of  fieason,  we  recogniite  her  right  to  assert 
tbe  existence  of  a  perfect  and  absolutely  ueceaeary  being, 
this  can  be  admitted  only  from  favor,  and  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  irresistible  demonstration.  The 
phjaioo- theological  proof  may  add  weight  to  others — if 
other  proofs  there  are — ^by  connecting  speculation  with  ex- 
perieDoe;  but  in  itself  it  rather  prepares  tine  nun^  Vat  ^Cocn- 
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logical  oognitioD,  and  giTes  it  a  right  and  nataxml  dinolmi 
than  eatabliflhes  a  sore  foundation  for  theology. 

It  is  now  perfectly  evident  that  tranacendental  qneatioaa 
admit  only  of  tranacendental  answers — ^thoae  presented  s 
priori  by  pure  conceptions  without  the  least  empirioal  ad* 
mixture.  But  the  question  in  the  present  case  is  eridentlf 
synthetical — ^it  aims  at  the  extension  of  oar  cognition  beyond 
the  bounds  of  experience  —it  requires  an  assurance  respeotiag 
the  existence  of  a  being  corresponding  with  the  idea  in  ear 
minds,  to  which  no  experience  can  ever  be  adequate.  Kow 
it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  all  a  priori  synthetiesl 
cognition  is  possible  only  as  the  expression  of  the  formsl 
conditions  of  a  possible  experience;  and  that  the  validity 
of  ail  principles  depends  upon  their  immanence  in  the  ftdd 
of  experience,  that  is,  their  relation  to  objects  of  empirical 
cognition,  or  phenomena.  Thus  all  transcendental  procedure 
in  reference  to  speculative  theology  is  without  restdt. 

If  any  one  prefers  doubting  the  conclusiveness  of  the 
proofs  of  our  Analytic  to  losing  the  persuasion  of  the  valid- 
ity of  these  old  and  time-honored  arguments,  he  at  least 
cannot  decline  answering  the  question — how  he  can  pass  the 
limits  of  all  possible  experience  by  the  help  of  mere  ideas. 
If  he  talks  of  new  arguments,  or  of  improvements  upon  old 
arguments — I  request  him  to  spare  me.  There  is  oertainlj 
no  great  choice  in  this  sphere  of  discussion,  as  all  specula- 
tive arguments  must  at  last  look  for  support  to  the  onto- 
logical,  and  I  have,  therefore,  very  little  to  fear  from  the 
argumentative  fecundity  of  the  dogmatical  defenders  of 
a  non -sensuous  reason.  Without  looking  upon  myself  as  t 
remarkably  combative  person,  I  shall  not  decline  the  chal- 
lenge to  detect  the  fallacy  and  destroy  the  pretensions  of 
every  attempt  of  speculative  theology.  And  yet  the  hope 
of  better  fortune  never  deserts  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  the  dogmatical  mode  of  procedure.  I  shall,  therefore,  re^ 
strict  myself  to  the  simple  and  equitable  demand  that  suck 
reasoners  will  demonstrate,  from  the  nature  of  the  humsa 
mind  as  well  as  from  that  ot  the  other  sources  of  knowMg^^ 
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[  how  we  are  to  proceed  to  extend  our  cognition  completely 
a  priori,  and  to  carry  it  to  that  point  where  experience 
abandons  us,  and  no  means  exist  of  guaranteeing  the  objec- 
tive reality  of  our  conceptions.  In  whatever  way  the  under- 
Btaiiding  may  have  attained  to  a  conception,  the  existence  of 
the  object  of  the  conception  cannot  be  discovered  in  it  by 
analysis,  because  the  cognition  of  the  existence  of  the  object 
depends  upon  the  object's  being  posited  and  given  in  itself 
apart  from  the  conception.  But  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
go  beyond  our  conception,  witiiout  the  aid  of  experience — 
which  presents  to  the  mind  nothing  but  phenomena,  or  to 
Attain  by  the  help  of  mere  conceptions  to  a  conviction  of  the 
.existence  of  new  kinds  of  objects  or  supernatural  beings. 

But  although  pure  speculative  reason  is  far  from  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  it  is 
of  the  highest  utility  in  correcting  our  conception  of  tbis 
being — on  the  supposition  that  we  can  attain  to  the  cogni- 
tion of  it  by  some  other  means — in  making  it  consistent  with 
iteelf  and  with  all  other  conceptions  of  intelligible  objects, 
vlearing  it  from  all  that  is  incompatible  with  the  conception 
of  an  ena  summum,  and  eliminating  from  it  all  limitations  or 
idmizture  of  empirical  elements. 

Transcendental  theology  is  still  therefore,  notwithstand- 
ing its  objective  insufficiency,  of  importance  in  a  negative 
respect;  it  ia  usefal  as  a  teat  of  the  procedure  of  reason 
when  engaged  with  pure  ideas,  no  other  than  a  transcenden- 
tal standard  being  in  this  case  admissible.  For  if,  from  a 
practical  point  of  view,  the  hypothesis  of  a  Supreme  and 
All-sufficient  Being  is  to  maintain  its  validity  without 
Opposition,  it  must  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  define 
tiiis  conception  in  a  correct  and  rigorous  manner — as  the 
transcendental  conception  of  a  necessary  being,  to  eliminate 
htl  phenomenal  elements  (anthropomorphism  in  its  most 
tended  signification),  and  at  the  same  time  to  overthrow 
all  contradictory  assertions — be  they  atheistic,  deiatic, 
.nthropomorpkic.  This  is  of  course  very  easy;  as  the 
ligomeDtB  which  demonstrated  the  inability  ot  b\»Q».<ii' 
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to  mffirm  the  azutenoe  of  a  S«|ireB«  Bon^  anifll  hm  wBm 
rafflcioDt  to  proTe  the  invalidi^  of  itn  doniaL  Vor  h  k  i» 
possible  to  gun  from  the  pure  speevktioii  of  wmmm  dmofr 
Btration  that  there  exists  no  Supienie  Being,  wm  Hm  gwmk 
of  all  that  exists,  or  that  this  being  poMSMos  none  of  thos 
properties  which  we  regard  as  anal^ioal  witk  the  djaamiori 
qualities  of  a  thinking  being,  or  lhat|  aa  the  enthroponiv- 
would  hare  us  believe,  it  is  aubjeet  to  all  the  lioi- 
which  sensibility  imposes  upon  Aoae  iatdligSBQai 
which  exist  in  the  world  of  experienoe. 

A  Supreme  Being  is,  therefore,  for  the  speoalatiTe  rossos, 
a  mere  ideal,  though  a  fauUleaM  one--a  oonoeptioa  whisk 
perfects  and  crowns  the  system  of  human  oqgnition,  but  thi 
objective  reality  of  which  can  neither  be  pttyred  nor  dii- 
proved  by  pure  reason.  If  this  defect  is  ever  supplied  by  t 
Moral  Theology,  the  problematic  Tiansoe&dental  Theology 
which  has  preceded  will  have  been  at  least  serviceable  « 
demonstrating  the  mental  necessity  existing  for  the  concep- 
tion, by  the  complete  determination  of  it  which  it  has  for 
nisbed,  and  the  ceaseless  testing  of  the  conclusions  of  a  ressos 
often  deceived  by  sense,  and  not  alvrays  in  harmony  with  ill 
own  ideas.  The  attributes  of  necessity,  infinitude,  unit^, 
existence  apart  from  the  world  (and  not  as  a  world-sou^ 
eternity — free  from  conditions  of  time,  omnipresence — frae 
from  conditions  of  space,  omnipotence,  and  others,  are  pms 
transcendental  predicates;  and  thus  the  accurate  oonoeptioa 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  which  every  theology  requires,  a 
furnished  by  transcendental  theology  alone. 

APPENDIX 

TO  TRANSCENDENTAL  DIALKOTIO 

Of  (he  Begulaiive  Employment  of  the  Idns  af  Pure 

The  result  of  all  the  dialectical  attempts  ol  pure 
not  only  confirms  the  truth  of  what  we  have  already  profsl 
in  our  Transcendental  Analytic,  namely,  that  all 
which  would  lead  us  beyond  the  Haita  of 
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fallacious  and  groundless,  but  it  at  the  same  time  teaches  ua 
this  important  lesson,  that  human  reason  has  a  natural  inali 
nation  to  overstep  these  limits,  and  that  transcendental  ideas 
are  as  much  the  natural  property  of  the  reason  as  categories 
are  of  the  understanding.  There  exiata  this  difference,  how- 
ever, that  while  the  categories  never  mislead  us,  outward 
objects  being  always  in  perfect  harmony  therewith,  ideas  are 
the  parents  of  irresistible  illuaions,  the  severest  and  most 
subtle  criticism  being  required  to  save  oa  from  the  fallacies 
which  they  induce. 

Whatever  is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  our  powers,  will 
be  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  final  purpose  and  proper 
employment  of  those  powere,  when  once  we  have  diacovered 
their  true  direction  and  aim.  We  are  entitled  to  suppose, 
therefore,  that  there  exists  a  mode  oE  employing  transcen- 
dental ideas  which  is  proper  and  immanenl;  although,  when 
we  mistake  their  meaning,  and  regard  them  as  conceptions 
of  actual  things,  their  mode  of  application  is  transcendent 
and  delusive.  For  it  is  not  the  idea  itself,  but  only  the 
employment  of  the  idea  in  relation  to  possible  experience, 
that  is  transcendent  or  immanent.  An  idea  is  employed 
transcendently,  when  it  is  applied  to  an  object  falsely  be- 
lieved to  be  adequate  with  and  to  correspond  to  it;  imma- 
nently,  when  it  is  applied  solely  to  the  employment  of  the 
understanding  in  the  sphere  of  experience.  Thus  all  errora 
of  subreptio — of  misapplication,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  defects 
of  judgment,  and  not  to  understanding  or  reason. 

Beason  never  has  an  immediate  relation  to  an  object;  it 
relates  immediately  to  the  understanding  alone.  It  is  only 
through  the  understanding  that  it  can  be  employed  in  the 
field  of  experience.  It  does  not /orni  conceptions  of  objects, 
it  merely  arranges  them  and  gives  to  them  that  unity  which 
they  are  capable  of  possessing  when  the  sphere  of  their  ap- 
plication has  been  extended  as  widely  as  possible.  Beason 
avails  itaelf  of  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  producing  totality  in  the  different  series. 
iThia  totality  the  understanding  does  not  coaceto.  \^s>«^^  niVOus 
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hi  only  oecmpfttioo  k  the  oonneoHM  «f 
whioh  mrim  of  ooadilknui  m  mooniamm  tii4i 

aie  Mtebliflliad.  The  objeot  of  mmm  li  tiMNfon  tto  ad» 
standing  and  its  proper  deafcinatknL  Ai  tiM  laller  bliigi 
unity  into  the  diyentty  of  objeota  by  wwna  of  ila  eeawf 
tiona,  Bo  the  former  bringa  unity  into  the  fiTwnty  ef  eoa- 
oeptiona  by  meana  of  ideas;  an  it  aeta  tbe  Umal  aim  of  t 
ooUective  unity  to  the  opermtioBa  of  tfaa  uiMleiataiMling, 
which  without  this  oocupiea  itaeif  witk  •  diatribulifa 
unity  alone. 

I  aooordingly  maintain,  that  tranaeendeBtai  ideaa  cu 
never  be  employed  aa  constitutiTe  ideaai  that  fiiey  eaaiwl 
be  conceptions  of  objeotSy  and  that,  when  thus  oonaidaNri, 
they  assume  a  fallacious  and  dialectical  ehmraeter.  But^  ca 
the  other  hand,  they  are  capable  of  an  admirable  and  ih 
dispehsably  necessary  application  to  objeets— «8  regulatifB 
ideas,  directing  the  understanding  to  a  certain  aim,  Ae 
gaiding  lines  toward  which  all  its  laws  follow,  and  in  wiiieii 
they  all  meet  in  one  point.  This  point — though  a  mere  idfli 
(Jbcus  imaginarius)^  that  is,  not  a  point  from  which  the  oos- 
ceptions  of  the  understanding  do  really  proceed,  for  it  to 
beyond  the  sphere  of  possible  experience-Hseryes  nolwift- 
standing  to  give  to  these  conceptions  the  greatest  posrible 
unity  combined  with  the  greatest  possible  extension.  Henee 
arises  the  natural  illusion  which  induces  us  to  believe  thtt 
these  lines  proceed  from  an  object  which  lies  out  of  the 
sphere  of  empirical  cognition,  just  as  objects  reflected  in  a 
mirror  appear  to  be  behind  it.  But  this  illusion — ^which 
we  may  hinder  from  imposing  upon  us — is  neoeesaiy  and 
unavoidable,  if  we  desire  to  see,  not  only  those  objects 
which  lie  before  us,  but  those  which  are  at  a  great  distance 
behind  us;  that  is  to  say,  when,  in  the  present  case,  i^ 
direct  the  aims  of  the  understanding,  beyond  eveiy  given 
experience,  toward  an  extension  as  great  as  can  poflribly 
be  attained. 

If  we  review  our  cognitions  in  their  entire  extent,  we 
Bb&ll  find  that  the  p^vxUat  business  of  reason  ia  te  arrange 
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tbeoi  into  a  system,  that  is  to  say,  to  give  them  connection 
according  to  a  principle.  This  unity  presupposes  an  idea — 
the  idea  of  the  form  of  a  whole  (of  cognition),  preceding 
the  determinate  cognition  of  the  parte,  and  containing  the 
conditions  which  determine  a  priori  to  every  part  its  place 
and  relation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  whole  system.  This 
idea  accordingly  demands  complete  unity  in  the  cognition  of 
the  understanding— not  the  unity  of  a  contingent  aggregate, 
bat  that  of  a  system  connected  according  to  necessary  laws. 
It  cannot  be  affirmed  with  propriety  that  this  idea  is  a  con- 
ception of  an  object;  it  is  merely  a  conception  of  the  com- 
plete unity  of  the  conceptions  of  objects,  in  so  far  as  this 
unity  is  available  to  the  understanding  as  a  rule.  Such 
coaceptioQS  of  reason  are  not  derived  from  nature;  on  the 
contrary,  we  employ  them  for  the  interrogation  and  investi- 
gation of  nature,  and  regard  our  cognition  as  defective  so 
long  as  it  is  not  adequate  to  them.  We  admit  that  such 
a  thing  as  pure  eartfi,  pure  water,  or  pure  air,  is  not  to  be 
discovered.  And  yet  we  require  these  conceptions  (which 
have  their  origin  in  the  reason,  so  far  as  regards  their  abso- 
lute purity  and  completeness)  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  share  which  each  of  these  natural  causes  has  in  every 
phenomenon.  Thus  the  difEereut  kinds  of  matter  are  all 
referred  to  earths — as  mere  weight,  to  salts  and  inflammable 
bodies — as  pure  force,  and  finally,  to  water  and  air— as  the 
vehicula  of  the  former,  or  the  machines  employed  by  them  in 
their  operations — for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  chemical 
action  and  reaction  of  bodies  in  accordance  with  the  idea  of 
a  mechanism.  For,  although  not  actually  so  expressed,  the 
influence  of  such  ideas  of  reason  is  very  observable  in 
the  procedure  of  natural  philosophers. 

If  reason  is  the  faculty  of  deducing  the  particular  from 
the  genera],  and  if  the  general  be  certain  m  ae  and  given, 
it  is  only  necessary  that  the  Judgment  should  subsume  the 
particular  under  the  general,  the  particular  being  thus 
necessarily  detennined.  I  shall  term  this  the  demonstrative 
or  apodictic  employment  of  reason.     It,  ho-Mfe-JOT,  vJtie  ^t^'a-- 
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enl  is  adwitlri  m  prMemmUctd  mkf^  aai  js  a 
the  partioolar  otse  is  ooitua,  bat  tlia  wawmmHtf  «C  lb 
rale  whiefa  applies  to  this  pertkmlar  oaeeiHMiai  a  praHn« 
Seyend  paitioular  oeseft,  the  oertdoly  ef  ^vinek  is  lnjoai 
doubt,  are  then  taken  and  examined,  for  1km  pmpeae  of  die- 
coveiing  whether  the  role  ie  appUeeUe  to  thena;  and  if  it 
appears  that  all  the  particular  oaaea  wliieh  eaa  be  ooUeelBi 
follow  from  the  role,  its  nniyersalitjr  is  infened,  mad  at  Iks 
same  time,  all  the  causes  whieh  hate  ae(y  or  eaanot  be  pn- 
sented  to  oar  observation,  are  eonoladed  to  be'dF  tkm  asm 
character  with  those  which  we  have  obeerred.  This  I  shall 
term  the  hypothetical  employment  of  the  raaaoa. 

The  hypothetical  exercise  of  reason  by  the  aid  of  idsH 
employed  as  problematical  conceptions  is  properij  not  am- 
sHtuHve.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  consider  the  aafaject  striedj, 
the  truth  of  the  rule,  which  has  been  em^yed  as  ft 
hypothesis,  does  not  follow  from  the  nse  that  is  made  d 
it  by  reason.  For  how  can  we  know  all  the  possible  caseB 
that  may  arise  ? — some  of  which  may,  howerer,  pioTC  fx- 
captions  to  the  universality  of  the  rule.  This  employment 
of  reason  is  merely  regulative,  and  its  sole  aim  is  tiie 
introduction  of  unity  into  the  aggregate  of  oar  partieolftr 
cognitions,  and  thereby  the  approximaiing  of  the  mk 
to  universality. 

The  object  of  the  hypothetical  employment  of  reas<m  is 
therefore  the  systematic  unity  of  cognitions;  and  thisonitj 
is  the  criterion  of  the  truth  of  a  rule.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  systematic  unity — as  a  mere  idea — is  in  fact  merely  ft 
unity  projected,  not  to  be  regarded  as  given^  but  only  in  the 
light  of  a  problem — a  .problem  which  serves,  however,  fts 
a  principle  for  the  various  and  particular  exerciee  of  iht 
understanding  in  experience,  directs  it  with  regard  to  tboee 
cases  which  are  not  presented  to  our  observation,  and  intio- 
daces  harmony  and  consistency  into  all  its  operations. 

All  that  we  can  be  certain  of  from  the  above  emisidaS' 
tions  is,  that  this  systematic  unity  is  a  logioal  pnBcipkf 
whose  aim  is  to  aasi&t  the  understanding,  wkera  it  eaamrt 
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of  itself  attain  to  rules,  by  means  of  ideas,  to  bring  all  tLese 
varioas  rules  under  one  principle,  and  thaB  to  insure  the 
moat  complete  consistency  and  connection  that  caa  be  at- 
tained. Bui  the  assertion  that  objects  and  the  uDderetand- 
ing  by  which  they  are  cognized  are  so  constitoted  aa  to  be 
determined  to  systematic  unity,  that  this  may  be  postulated 
a  priori,  without  any  reference  to  the  interest  of  reason,  tind 
that  we  are  justified  in  declaring  all  possible  oognitiona — 
empirical  and  others — to  possess  systematic  unity,  and  to  be 
Hubject  to  general  principles  from  which,  notwithstanding 
their  various  character,  they  are  all  derivable — such  an 
assertion  can  be  founded  only  upon  a  transcerniental  prin- 
ciple of  reason,  which  would  render  this  systejnatic  unity 
uot  subjectively  and  logically — in  its  character  of  a  method, 
but  objectively  necessary. 

We  shall  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  The  conceptions 
of  the  understanding  make  u^i acquainted,  among  nuiny  other 
kinds  of  unity,  with  that  of  the  causality  of  a  substance, 
which  is  termed  power.  The  different  phenomenal  manifes- 
tations of  the  same  substance  appear  at  first  view  to  be  so 
very  dissimilar,  that  we  are  inclined  to  assume  the  existence 
of  just  us  many  different  powers  as  there  are  different  effects 
— as,  in  the  case  of  the  human  mind,  we  have  feeling,  oon- 
Bciousness,  imagination,  memory,  wit,  analysis,  pleasure, 
desire,  and  so  on.  Now  we  are  required  by  a  logical  maxim 
to  reduce  these  differences  to  as  small  a  number  as  possible, 
by  comparing  them  and  discovering  the  bidden  identity 
which  exists.  We  must  inquire,  for  example,  whether  or 
not  imagination  (connected  with  consciousness),  memory, 
wit,  and  analysis  are  not  merely  different  forms  of  under- 
standing and  reason.  The  idea  of  a  /unda mental  power,  the 
existence  of  which  no  effort  of  logic  can  assure  us  of,  is 
the  problem  to  be  solved,  for  the  systematic  representation 
of  the  existing  variety  of  powers.  The  logical  principle  of 
reason  requires  ua  to  produce  as  great  a  unity  as  is  possible 
in  the  system  of  our  cognitions;  and  the  more  the  phenom- 
ena of  tbiB  and  the  other  power  are  touafli  Xo  \wi  x&.evi'w.c.^.j 
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the  more  probable  doea  it  become  that  thejr  ue  aolhiog 
difiereot  maDifestations  of  one  aod  the  same  power,  wbicli 
may  be  called,  relatively  speaking,  a  /undamenlat  potetr. 
And  so  with  other  cases. 

These  relatively  ftiDdamental  powers  must  ag&in  be  com- 
pared with  each  other,  to  discover,  i{  possible,  the  one  radi 
oai  and  absolutely  fundamental  power  of  which  they  are  bat 
the  maDlfestutious.  But  this  uaity  is  purely  hypotheticaL 
It  is  Dot  maintained,  that  tbts  unity  does  really  exist,  but 
that  we  must,  io  the  interest  of  reason,  that  is,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  principles  for  the  various  rules  presented  br 
experience,  try  to  discover  and  iutrodace  it,  so  far  as  b 
practicable,  into  the  sphere  of  our  cogoitioos. 

But  the  transcendental  employment  of  the  understanding 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  idea  of  a  fundamenUl 
power  is  not  problematical,  but  that  it  possesses  objective 
reality,  and  thus  the  systematic  unity  of  the  various  powers 
or  forces  in  a  substance  is  demanded  by  the  understanding 
and  erected  into  an  apodictic  or  necessary  principle.  For, 
without  having  attempted  to  discover  the  unity  of  the 
various  powers  existing  in  nature,  nay,  even  after  all  ovi 
attempts  have  failed,  we  notwithstanding  presuppose  that 
it  does  exist,  and  may  be,  sooner  or  later,  discovered.  And 
this  reason  does,  not  only,  as  in  the  case  above  addoced. 
with  regard  to  the  unity  of  substance,  but  where  many  sub- 
stances, although  all  to  a  certain  extent  Lornogeneous,  are 
discoverable,  as  in  the  case  of  matter  in  general.  Here  also 
does  reason  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  aystematic 
unity  ot  various  powers — inasmuch  as  particular  laws  of 
nature  are  subordinate  to  general  laws;  and  parsimony  in 
principles  is  not  merely  an  economical  principle  of  reasoo, 
but  an  essential  law  of  nature. 

We  cannot  understand,  in  fact,  bow  a  logical  principle 
of  unity  can   of  right  exist,  unless  we  presuppose  a  tran- 
scendental principle,  by  which  such  a  systematic  unity— os 
a  property  of  objects  themselves — is  regarded  as  necessary  o 
r  priori.     For  with  what  r\g^\.  *i&t\  teMioa,  W  \\ji  logjoal 
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I,  reqnire  ns  to  regard  the  variety  of  forces  which  nature 
displays,  aa  in  effect  a  disgaised  unity,  and  to  deduce  them 
from  one  fnndaniental  force  or  power,  when  she  is  free  to 
admit  that  it  is  just  as  possible  that  all  forces  should  be 
different  in  kind,  and  that  a  systematic  anity  is  not  con- 
formable to  the  design  of  nature?  In  this  view  of  the  caae, 
reason  would  be  proceeding  in  direct  opposition  to  her  own 
destination,  by  getting  aa  an  aim  an  idea  which  entirely 
conflicts  with  the  procedure  and  arrangement  of  nature. 
Neither  can  we  assert  that  reason  has  previously  inferred 
this  unity  from  the  contingent  nature  of  phenomena.  For 
the  law  of  reason  which  requires  us  to  seek  for  this  unity 
is  a  necessary  law,  inasmuch  as  without  it  we  should  not 
posaosa  a  fscalty  of  reason,  nor  without  reason  a  consistent 
and  self-accordant  mode  of  employing  the  understanding, 
nor,  in  the  absence  of  this,  any  proper  and  aullicient  criterion 
of  empincaj  truth.  In  relation  to  this  criterion,  therefore, 
we  most  suppose  the  idea  of  the  systematic  unity  of  natnre 
to  possess  objective  validity  and  necessity, 
I  We  find   tliis  traoscendentat   presupposition    lurking  in 

I     different  forms  iu  the  principles  of  philosophers,  although 
they  have  neither  recognized  it  nor  confessed  to  themselves 
I     its  presence.     That  the  diversities  of  individual  things  do 
I     not   exclude   identity  of  species,  that  the  various  species 
must  be  considered  as  merely  different  determinations  nf  n 
few  genera,  and  these  again  as  divisions  of  still  higher  raeeg, 
and  so  on — that,  accordingly,  a  certain  systematic  unity  of 
all  possible  empirical  conceptions,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be 
deduced  from   higher  and   more  general  conceptions,  must 
he  sought  for,  is  a  scholastic  maxim  or  logical   principle, 
without  which  reason  could  not  be  employed  by  us,     For 
we  can  infer  the  particular  from  the  general,  only  in  so  far 
{     IB  general    properties  of   things   constitute  the   foundation 
I     upon  whioh  the  particular  rest. 

]  That  the  same  unity  exists  in  nature  is  presupposed  by 

L    oilUosophdrs  in  the  well-known    scholastic  rnK^Vn^,  -«W>^ 
■■■Ms  OB  tiDnec6»««riIy  to  angmenl  i.\ve  nT!iTVit>«  ^  «(i>av.«^ 
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the  more  probable  does  it  become  that  thej  are  Dothing  bo! 
different  manifeBtatioiiB  of  oae  and  the  same  power,  which 
may  be  called,  relatively  speaking,  a  fundamental  power. 
And  so  with  other  cases. 

These  relatively  fundamental  powers  must  again  be  com- 
pared with  each  other,  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  one  radi 
cal  and  absolulely  fundamental  power  of  whicb  they  are  bnt 
the  manifestations.  But  this  unity  is  purely  hypothetical. 
It  is  not  maintained,  that  this  unity  does  really  exist,  but 
that  we  must,  in  the  interest  of  reason,  that  is,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  principles  for  the  various  rules  presented  bv 
experience,  try  to  discover  and  introduce  it,  so  far  as  is 
practicable,  into  the  sphere  of  our  cognitions. 

But  the  transcendental  employment  of  the  understanding 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  idea  of  a  fundamental 
power  is  not  problematical,  but  that  it  possesses  objective 
reality,  and  thus  the  systematic  unity  of  the  various  powers 
or  forces  in  a  substance  is  demanded  by  the  understanding 
and  erected  into  an  apodictic  or  necessary  principle.  For, 
without  having  attempted  to  discover  the  unity  of  the 
various  powers  existing  in  nature,  nay,  even  aFter  all  oar 
attempts  have  failed,  wc  notwithstanding  presuppose  that 
it  does  exist,  and  may  be,  sooner  or  later,  discovered.  And 
this  reason  does,  not  only,  as  in  the  case  above  adduced, 
with  regard  to  the  unity  of  substance,  but  where  many  sub- 
stances, although  all  to  a  certain  extent  homogeneous,  aro 
discoverable,  as  in  the  case  of  matter  in  general.  Here  also 
does  reason  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  systematic 
unity  of  various  powers — inasmuch  as  piirticular  laws  of 
nature  are  subordinate  to  general  laws;  and  parsimony  ia 
principles  is  not  merely  an  economical  principle  of  i 
but  an  essential  law  of  nature. 

We  cannot  understand,  in  fact,  how  a  logical  pritu 
of  unity  can  of  right  exist,  unless  we  presuppose  a  I 
soendental  principle,  by  whicb  such  a  systematic  uoity-i 
a  property  of  objects  themselves — ia  regarded  as  n 
priori.     For  with  what  ng\^l,  can  leaaon,  \-n.  \W  lo^cal  ( 
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,  reqmre  as  to  regard  the  variety  of  foroea  vhioh  nature 
displays,  as  in  effect  a  disguised  unity,  aod  to  deduce  them 
from  one  faDdamental  force  or  power,  when  she  is  free  to 
udmit  that  it  is  just  as  possible  that  all  forces  should  b« 
different  in  kind,  and  that  a  syatematic  unity  is  not 
formable  to  tlic  design  of  nature  ?  In  ihia  view  of  the  oaeer 
reason  would  be  proceeding  in  direct  opposition  to  her  own 
destination,  by  setting  as  an  aim  an  idea  which  en^rely 
ronfliots  with  the  procedure  and  arrangement  of  nature. 
Neither  uan  wo  assert  that  reason  has  previously  inferred 
this  unity  from  the  contingent  nature  of  phenomena.  For' 
the  law  ot  reason  which  requires  us  to  seek  for  this  unity 
is  a  necessary  law,  inasmuch  as  without  it  we  should  not 
possess  a  faculty  of  reason,  nor  without  reason  a  consistent 
and  self -accordant  mode  of  employing  the  understanding, 
nor,  in  the  absence  of  this,  any  proper  and  sufficient  criterion 

I  of  empirical  truth.  In  relation  to  this  criterion,  therefore, 
we  mast  suppose  the  idea  of  the  systematic  unity  of  nature 
to  possess  objective  validity  and  necessity. 

We  find  this  transcendentitl  presupposition  lurking  in 
different  forms  in  the  principles  of  philosophers,  although 
they  have  neither  recognized  it  nor  confessed  to  themselves 
jt»  presence.  That  the  diversities  of  individual  thii^  do 
not  exclude  identity  of  species,  tliat  the  various  species 
must  be  considered  as  merely  different  determinations 
few  genera^  and  these  again  as  divisions  of  still  higher  » 
and  so  on — that,  accoi-dingly,  a  certain  syslematic  unity  of 
all  poaaible  empirical  conceptions,  in  so  far  as  they  can  ba 
deduced  from  higher  and  more  general  conceptions,  must 
be  sought  for,  is  a  scholastic  maxim  or  logical  principle, 
without  which  reason  could  not  be  employed  by  us.  For 
we  can  inter  the  particular  from  the  gennral,  only  in  ao  far 
as  general    properties  of   things   constitute  the  foundation 

j       upon  which  the  [larlicular  rest. 

That  the  same  unity  exists  in  nature  is  presupposed  by 

L      philosophers  in   tbe  well-known   scholastic   maxim.,  whtcH 

kH^ds  na  nnneceesarily  to  augmeiil  l\i«  -attuC^wt  «A  c«SJto«*| 
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the  moc0  probable  doea  it  beoome  thai  tkaj  an  twthing  but 
different  maniieetatioiia  of  one  and  the  aaoia  poiww,  whioh 
may  be  called,  relatiyely  apeakingi  a  /wntimmmtal  pmmr. 
And  80  with  other  caaea. 

Theee  relatiyely  fundamental  powera  muat  again  be  ooia- 
pared  with  each  othcTi  to  diacoreri  if  poaaible,  the  one  ladi- 
cal  and  ab»olukfy  fundamental  power  of  whioh  they  aie  but 
the  manif eatationa.  But  thia  unity  ia  purely  hypothetical. 
It  ia  not  maintained,  that  thia  unity  doea  really  eziat,  but 
that  we  muat,  in  the  intereat  of  reaaon,  that  ia,  for  the  eatab- 
liahment  of  prinoiplea  for  the  yarioua  rulea  preaented  by 
experience,  itj  to  diacoyer  and  introduce  it,  ao  far  aa  is 
practicable,  into  the  sphere  of  our  cognitiona. 

But  the  transcendental  employment  of  the  underatanding 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  this  idea  of  a  fundamental 
power  is  not  problematical,  but  that  it  poaaesaea  objective 
reality,  and  thus  the  systematic  unity  of  the  various  powers 
or  forces  in  a  substance  is  demanded  by  the  understanding 
and  erected  into  an  apodictic  or  necessary  principle.  For, 
without  having  attempted  to  discover  the  unity  of  the 
various  powers  existing  in  nature,  nay,  even  after  all  our 
attempts  have  failed,  we  notwithstanding  presuppose  that 
it  does  exist,  and  may  be,  sooner  or  later,  discovered.  And 
this  reason  does,  not  only,  as  in  the  case  above  adduced, 
with  regard  to  the  unity  of  substance,  but  where  many  sub- 
stances, although  all  to  a  certain  extent  homogeneous,  are 
discoverable,  as  in  the  case  of  matter  in  general.  Here  also 
does  reason  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  systematic 
unity  of  various  powers — inasmuch  as  particular  laws  of 
nature  are  subordinate  to  general  laws;  and  parsimony  in 
principles  is  not  merely  an  economical  principle  of  reason, 
but  an  essential  law  of  nature. 

We  cannot  understand,  in  fact,  how  a  logical  principle 
of  unity  can  of  right  exist,  unless  we  presuppose  a  tran- 
scendental principle,  by  which  such  a  systematic  unity — as 
a  property  of  objects  themselves — is  regarded  aa  necessary  a 
priori.     For  with  what  rig^ht  ca^u  reason^  in  its  logical  exer- 
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cise,  reqaire  ds  to  regard  the  variety  of  lorcee  which  nature 
displays,  as  in  effect  a  diftguised  unity,  and  in  dednce  them 
from  one  fundamental  force  or  power,  when  ahe  is  free  to 
admit  that  it  is  just  as  possible  that  all  forces  shoald  be 
different  in  kind,  and  that  a  systematic  anity  is  not  con- 
formable to  the  defligii  of  nature  7  In  this  view  of  the  case, 
reason  would  be  proceeding  in  direct  opposition  to  her  own 
destination,  by  setting  as  an  aim  an  idea  which  entirely 
confliots  with  the  procednre  and  arrangement  ot  nature. 
Neither  can  we  assert  that  reason  has  previously  inferred 
this  unity  from  the  contingent  nature  of  phenomena.  For 
the  law  of  reason  which  requires  us  to  seeic  for  this  unity 
is  a  necessary  law,  inasmuch  as  without  it  we  should  not 
possess  a  faculty  of  reason,  nor  without  reason  a  oonsisteot 
and  self -accordant  mode  of  employing  the  understanding, 
nor,  in  the  absence  of  this,  any  proper  and  sufficient  criterion 
of  empirical  truth.  In  relation  to  this  criterion,  therefore, 
we  mual  suppose  the  idea  of  the  systematic  unity  of  nature 
to  possess  objective  validity  and  necessity. 

We  find  this  transcendentiil  presupposition  lurking  in 
different  forma  in  the  principles  of  philosophers,  although 
they  have  neither  recognized  it  nor  confessed  to  themselves 
ita  presence.  That  the  diversities  of  individual  things  do 
not  exclude  identity  of  species,  that  the  various  species 
mast  be  considered  as  merely  different  determinations  of  a 
few  genera,  and  these  again  as  divisions  of  still  higher  races, 
and  BO  on — that,  accordingly,  a  certain  systematic  unity  of 
all  possible  empirical  conceptions,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be 
deduced  from  higher  and  more  general  conceptions,  must 
be  sought  for,  is  a  scholastic  maxim  or  logical  principle, 
without  which  reason  could  not  be  employed  by  us.  For 
we  can  infer  the  particular  from  the  general,  only  in  bo  far 
as  general  properties  of  things  constitute  the  foaodation 
upon  which  the  particular  rest. 

That  the  same  unity  exists  in  nature  is  presupposed  by 
philosophers  in  the  well-known    scholastic   maxim,   which 
OS  onnecesearily  to  augment  the  t^wfeet  <A  ot.^'C\« 
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or  prinejptos  {eniUm  prrnkt  m0o$99iiaJli6m  wm  mm  mnltifMmmMi, 
This  mudm  aaaertB  that  nature  Iterself  mmUm  in  tlie  eitib- 
lishment  of  this  unity  of  reason,  and  that  due  eiirmiinglj 
infinite  divenntj  of  phenomena  ahonld  not  deter  va  from  the 
expectation  of  discoyering  beneath  this  diTerritj  a  unity  ol 
fundamental  properties,  of  which  the  af oteaaid  Tarielj  la  bat 
a  more  or  less  determined  fcnrm.  This  unity,  althoogji  a 
mere  idea,  has  been  always  pursued  with  so  much  seal,  tiiat 
thinkers  hare  fonnd  it  necessary  rather  to  moderate  liie 
desire  than  to  encourage  il  It  was  considered  a  great  step 
when  chemists  were  able  to  reduce  all  salts  to  two  main 
genera — acids  and  alkalis;  and  they  regard  this  difference  ss 
itself  a  mere  variety,  or  different  manifestation  dt  one  and 
the  same  fundamental  material.  The  different  kinds  of 
earths  (stones  and  even  metals)  chemists  have  endeavored  to 
reduce  to  three,  and  afterward  to  two;  bat  still,  not  content 
with  this  advance,  they  cannot  but  think  that  behind  these 
diversities  there  larks  bat  one  gen  as — nay,  that  even  salts 
and  earths  have  a  common  principle.  It  might  be  conjec- 
tured that  this  is  merely  an  economical  plan  of  reason,  for 
the  purpose  of  sparing  itself  trouble,  and  an  attempt  of  a 
purely  hypothetical  character,  which,  when  successful,  gives 
an  appearance  of  probability  to  the  principle  of  explanation 
employed  by  the  reason,  But  a  selfish  purpose  of  this  kind 
is  easily  to  be  distinguished  from  the  idea,  according  to 
which  every  one  presupposes  that  this  unity  is  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  that  reason  does  not  in  this  case 
request^  but  requires^  although  we  are  quite  unable  to  deter- 
mine the  proper  limits  of  this  unity. 

If  the  diversity  existing  in  phenomena — a  diversity  not 
of  form  (for  in  this  they  may  be  similar)  but  of  content- 
were  so  great  that  the  subtlest  human  reason  could  never  by 
comparison  discover  in  them  the  least  similarity  (which  is 
not  impossible),  in  this  case  the  logical  law  of  genera  would 
be  without  foundation,  the  conception  of  a  genus,  nay,  all 
general  conceptions  would  be  impossible,  and  the  faculty 
of  the  understanding,  the  exercise  of  which  is  restricted 
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I  world  of  conceptions,  coald  not  exist.  The  logioal 
'principlo  of  geners,  Rccordingly,  if  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
nature  (by  whicb  I  mean  objects  presented  to  oar  sensee), 
presapposes  a  transcendental  principle.  In  aecordance  witb 
this  principle,  homogeneity  is  neoessKrily  presapposed  in  the 
variety  of  phenomena  (although  we  are  unable  to  determine 
II  priori  the  degree  of  tbia  homogeneity),  beaanse  without 
it  no  empirical  conceptions,  and  consequently  no  experience, 
would  be  possible. 

The  logical  principle  of  genera,  which  demands  identity 
in  phenomena,  is  balanced  by  another  principle — that  of 
species,  which  requires  variety  and  diversity  in  things,  not- 
withstanding their  accordance  in  the  same  genus,  and  directs 
the  understanding  to  attend  to  the  one  no  less  than  to  tha 
other.  This  principle  (of  the  facnlty  of  distinctinii)  acts  as 
a  check  upon  the  levity  of  the  former  (the  faculty  of  wit'); 
and  reason  exhibits  in  this  respect  a  double  and  conflicting 
interest — on  the  one  hand,  the  interest  in  the  (o-fc/if  (the  in- 
terest of  generality)  in  relation  to  genera,  on  the  other,  that 
of  the  eonlenl  (the  interest  of  individuality)  iu  relation  to  the 
variety  of  spec-iea.  In  the  former  case,  the  understanding 
'tugitates  more  under  its  conceptions,  in  the  latter  it  cogitates 
more  in  th^n.  This  distinction  manifests  itself  likewise  in 
the  habits  of  thought  peculiar  to  natural  philosophers,  some 
of  whom — the  remarkably  speculative  heads — may  be  said 
to  be  hostile  to  heterogeneity  in  phenomena,  and  hav» 
their  eyes  always  tixed  on  the  unity  of  genera,  while  otbei's 
— with  a  strong  empirical  tendency — aim  unceasingly  at  the 
aoalysin  of  phenomena,  and  almost  destroy  in  us  the  hope  of 
ever  being  able  to  estimate  the  character  of  these  according 
to  general  principles. 

The  latter  mode  of  thought  ia  evidently  based  upon  a 
logical  principle,  the  aim  of  which  is  the  systematic  uom- 
pleteness  of  all  cognitions.     This  principle  authorizes  me, 
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boginniog  at  the  geniiBy  to  desoeod  to  the  tukmni  and 
divene  contained  under  it;  and  in  thia  way  eztenaioB,  as 
in  the  former  oaae  unity,  ia  aasoied  to  the  ayateoL  For 
if  we^  merely  examine  the  sphere  of  the  conoeptioii  whioh 
indioatea  a  genus,  we  cannot  disoover  how  &r  it  ia  poaaiUe 
to  proceed  in  the  division  of  that  sphere;  jost  as  it  la  im- 
possible,  from  the  consideration  of  the  space  occupied  by 
matter,  to  determine  how  far  we  can  proceed  in  the  division 
of  il  Hence  every  j)fwif»  most  contain  difEerent  jpscjat,  and 
these  again  different  dub-speGtea;  and  as  each  of  the  Utter 
must  itself  contain  a  sphere  (most  be  of  a  certain  extent,  as 
a  eonoepiuB  eommunis)^  reason  demands  that  no  species  or 
sab-species  is  to  be  considered  as  the  lowest  possible.  For 
a  species  or  sub-speoies,  being  always  a  conception,  which 
contains  only  what  is  common  to  a  number  of  different 
things,  does  not  completely  determine  any  individual  thing, 
or  relate  immediately  to  it,  and  must  consequently  contain 
other  conceptions,  that  is,  other  sab  species  under  it.  This 
law  of  specification  may  be  thus  expressed:  Entium  varietaies 
non  iemere  sunt  minuendce. 

But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  logical  law  would  likewise 
be  without  sense  or  application,  were  it  not  based  upon  a 
transcendental  law  of  specification,  which  certainly  does  not 
require  that  the  differences  existing  in  phenomena  should  be 
infinite  in  number,  for  the  logical  principle,  which  merely 
maintains  the  indeterminateness  of  the  logical  sphere  of  a 
conception,  in  relation  to  its  possible  division,  does  not 
authorize  this  statement;  while  it  does  impose  upon  the 
understanding  the  duty  of  searching  for  sub-species  to  every 
species,  and  minor  differences  in  every  difference.  For, 
were  there  no  lower  conceptions,  neither  could  there  be  any 
higher.  Now  the  understanding  cognizes  only  by  means  of 
conceptions;  consequently,  how  far  soever  it  may  proceed 
in  division,  never  by  mere  intuition,  but  always  by  lower 
and  lower  conceptions.  The  cognition  of  phenomena  in 
their  complete  determination  (which  is  possible  only  by 
means  of  the  underatandiug'^  t^xvvc^  vci  unceasingly  con- 
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tinued  specification  of  conceptions,  and  a  progreasion  to 
ever  smaller  difierences,  of  which  abstractioa  bad  been 
made  in  the  conception  of  the  species,  and  atiU  more  lu 
that  of  the  genus. 

This  law  of  specitication  cannot  be  deduced  from  experi- 
ence; it  can  never  present  ua  with  a  principle  of  so  universal 
an  application.  Empirical  specification  very  soon  stops  in 
its  distinction  of  diversities,  and  requires  the  guidanoe  of 
the  transcendental  law,  as  a  principle  of  the  reason — a  law 
which  imposes  on  us  the  necessity  of  never  ceasing  in  our 
Bearch  for  differences,  even  although  these  may  not  present 
themselves  to  the  senses.  That  absorbent  earths  are  of 
different  kinds,  could  only  be  discovered  by  obeying  the 
anticipatory  law  of  reason,  which  imposes  upon  the  under- 
standing the  task  of  discovering  the  differences  existing 
between  these  earths,  aud  supposes  that  nature  is  richer  in 
Bubstances  than  our  senses  would  indicate.  The  faculty 
of  the  understanding  belongs  to  ua  just  as  much  under  the 
presupposition  of  differences  in  the  objects  of  nature,  as 
under  the  condition  that  these  objects  are  homogeneous, 
because  we  could  not  possess  conceptions,  nor  make  any 
use  of  our  understanding,  were  not  the  phenomena  included 
under  these  conceptions  in  some  respects  dissimilar,  as  well 
as  similar,  in  their  character. 

Reason  thus  prepares  the  sphere  of  the  understanding  for 
the  operations  of  this  faculty — 1,  by  the  princlph  of  the 
homogeneily  of  the  diverse  in  higher  genera;  2,  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  variely  of  the  homt^eneous  in  lower  apeciea; 
and,  to  complete  the  systematic  unity,  it  adds,  3,  a  law  of 
the  affinity  of  all  conceptions,  which  prescribes  a  continuous 
transition  from  one  species  to  every  other  by  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  diversity.  We  may  term  these  the  prlnuiples  of  the 
homogeneity,  the  specification,  and  the  continuity  of  forms. 
The  latter  results  from  the  union  of  the  two  former,  inas- 
much ae  we  regard  the  systematic  connection  as  complete 
in  thought,  in  the  ascent  to  higher  genera,  as  well  as  in  the 
descent  to  lower  species.     For  all  divera\Vi.e8  m.Ma\.Vift  tA*."*.^  \ 
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to  eaeh  other,  as  they  all  spring  from  one  highest  genoSi 
descending  through  the  different  gradations  of  a  mon  and 
more  extended  determination. 

We  may  illustrate  the  systematic  nni^  prodnoed  by  the 
three  logical  principles  in  the  folio  vring  manner.  Breiy 
conception  may  be  regarded  as  a  point,  which,  as  the  stand- 
point of  a  spectator,  has  a  certain  horuson,  which  may  be 
said  to  inclose  a  number  of  things,  that  may  be  riewed,  so 
to  speak,  from  that  centre.  Within  this  horizon  there  must 
be  an  infinite  number  of  other  points,  each  of  which  has  itB 
own  horizon,  smaller  and  more  circumscribed;  in  other 
words,  every  species  contains  sub-species,  according  to  the 
principle  of  specification,  and  the  logical  horizon  consists  of 
smaller  horizons  (sub-species),  but  not  of  points  (individuals), 
which  possess  no  extent.  But  different  horizons  or  genera, 
which  include  under  them  so  many  conceptions,  may  have 
one  common  horizon,  from  which,  as  from  a  mid-point,  they 
may  be  surveyed;  and  we  may  proceed  thus,  till  we  arrive 
at  the  highest  genus,  or  universal  and  true  horizon,  which  is 
determined  by  the  highest  conception,  and  which  contains 
under  itself  all  dilierences  and  varieties,  as  genera,  species, 
and  sub-species. 

To  this  highest  standpoint  1  am  conducted  by  the  law  of 
homogeneity,  as  to  all  lower  and  more  variously -determined 
conceptions  by  the  law  of  specification.  Now  as  in  this  way 
tliere  exists  no  void  in  the  whole  extent  of  all  possible  con- 
ceptions, and  as  out  of  the  sphere  of  these  the  mind  can 
discover  nothing,  there  arises  from  the  presupposition  of 
the  universal  horizon  above  mentioned,  and  its  complete 
division,  the  principle:  Non  datur  vacuum  fonnarum.  This 
principle  asserts  that  there  are  not  different  primitive  and 
highest  genera,  which  stand  isolated,  so  to  speak,  from  each 
other,  but  all  the  various  genera  are  mere  divisions  and 
limitations  of  one  highest  and  universal  genus;  and  hence 
follows  immediately  the  principle:  Datur  continuum  forma' 
rum.  This  principle  indicates  that  all  differences  of  species 
Jimit  each  other,  and  do  lioX  ^dm\t  of  transition  from  one  to 
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another  by  a  saltus,  but  only  throagb  smallir  degrees  of  tlie 
difference  between  the  oue  species  and  the  other.  In  one 
word,  there  are  no  species  or  &ub-Bpeciea  which  (in  the  view 
of  reason)  are  the  nearest  possible  to  each  other;  intermedi- 
ate apecies  or  sub-species  being  always  possible,  the  differ- 
ence of  which  from  each  of  the  former  is  always  smaller 
than  the  difference  existing  between  these. 

The  first  law,  therefore,  directs  us  to  avoid  the  notion  that 
there  exist  different  primal  genera,  and  enounces  the  fact  of 
perfect  homogeneity;  the  seeuuii  imposes  a  check  upon  this 
tendency  to  unity  aud  prescribes  the  distinction  of  sub-spe- 
cies, before  proceeding  to  apply  our  general  conceptions  to 
individuals.  The  third  unites  both  the  former,  by  enouno- 
ing  the  fact  of  homogeneity  as  existing  even  in  the  mottt 
varioQS  diversity,  by  means  of  the  gradual  transition  from 
one  species  to  another.  Thus  it  indicates  a  relationship  be 
tweea  the  different  branches  or  species,  in  bo  far  as  they 
all  spring  from  the  same  stem. 

But  this  logical  law  of  the  conlinuum  apecierum  {forma- 
rum  logicarum)  presupposes  a  transcendental  principle  (tex 
ctmtinui  in  natura),  without  which  the  understanding  might 
be  led  into  error,  by  following  the  guidance  of  the  former, 
and  thus  perhaps  pursuing  a  path  contrary  to  that  pre- 
scribed by  nature.  This  law  must  consequently  be  based 
upon  pure  transcendental,  and  not  upon  empirical  consider- 
ations. For,  in  the  latter  case,  it  would  come  later  than  the 
system;  whereas  it  is  really  itself  the  parent  of  all  that  is 
systematic  in  our  cognition  of  nature.  These  principles  are 
not  mere  hypotheses  employed  for  the  purpose  of  experi- 
menting upon  nature;  although  when  any  such  connection 
18  discovered,  it  forms  a  solid  ground  for  regarding  the  hy- 
pothetical unity  as  valid  in  the  sphere  of  nature — and  thus 
they  are  in  this  respect  not  without  their  use.  But  we  go 
farther,  and  maintain  that  it  is  manifest  that  these  principles 
of  parsimony  in  fundamental  causes,  variety  in  effects,  and 
affinity  in  phenomena,  are  in  accordance  both  with  reason 
•nd  nature,  and  that  they  are  not  mere  meXbo^  ot  -^X^-vo. 
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devised  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  as  in  oar  observation 
of  the  external  world. 

Bat  it  is  plain  that  this  continuity  of  forms  is  a  mere 
idea,  to  which  no  adequate  object  can  be  diaooveted  in 
experience.  And  this  for  two  reasons.  First,  beeaoae  the 
species  in  nature  are  really  divided,  and  hence  form  fuania 
discreta  ;'  and,  if  the  gradual  prc^ression  through  their  affin- 
ity were  continuous,  the  intermediate  members  lying  between 
two  given  species  must  be  infinite  in  number,  which  ia  impos* 
sible.  Secondly,  because  we  cannot  make  any  determinate 
empirical  use  of  this  law,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  present 
us  with  any  criterion  of  affinity  which  conld  aid  us  in  deter- 
mining how  far  we  ought  to  parsue  the  graduation  of  differ- 
ences: it  merely  contains  a  general  indication  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  seek  for  and,  if  possible,  to  discover  them. 

When  we  arrange  these  principles  of  systematic  unity  in 
the  order  conformable  to  their  employment  in  experience, 
they  will  stand  thus:  Variety,  Affinity^  Unity ^  each  of  them, 
as  ideas,  being  taken  in  the  highest  degree  of  their  complete- 
ness. Reason  presupposes  the  existence  of  cognitions  of  the 
understanding,  which  have  a  direct  relation  to  experience, 
and  aims  at  the  ideal  unity  of  these  cognitions — a  unity 
which  far  transcends  all  experience  or  empirical  notions. 
The  affinity  of  the  diverse,  notwithstanding  the  differences 
existing  between  its  parts,  has  a  relation  to  things,  but  a  still 
closer  one  to  the  mere  properties  and  powers  of  things.  For 
example,  imperfect  experience  may  represent  the  orbits  of 
the  planets  as  circular.  But  we  discover  variations  from 
this  course,  and  we  proceed  to  suppose  that  the  planets  re- 
volve in  a  path  which,  if  not  a  circle,  is  of  a  character  very 
similar  to  it  That  is  to  say,  the  movements  of  those  planets 
which  do  not  form  a  circle  will  approximate  more  or  less 
to  the  properties  of  a  circle,  and  probably  form  an  ellipse. 
The  paths  of  comets  exhibit  still  greater  rariations,  for,  so 
far  as  our  observation  extends,  they  do  not  relum  upon 
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their  own  course  in  a  circle  or  ellipse.  But  we  proceed 
to  the  conjecture  that  comets  describe  a  parabola,  a  figure 
which  is  closely  allied  to  the  ellipse.  In  fact,  a  parabola 
is  merely  an  ellipse  with  its  longer  axis  produced  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  Thus  these  principles  conduct  ue  to  a 
unity  in  the  genera  of  the  forms  of  these  orbits,  and,  pro- 
ceeding further,  to  a  unity  as  regards  the  cause  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies — that  is,  gravitation.  But  we 
go  on  extending  our  conquests  over  nature,  and  endeavor  to 
explain  all  seeming  deviations  from  these  rules,  and  even 
make  additions  to  our  system  which  no  experience  can  ever 
Bubstantiate — tor  example,  t"he  theory,  in  affinity  with  that 
of  ellipses,  of  hyperbolic  paths  of  comets,  pursuing  which, 
these  bodies  leave  our  solur  system,  and,  passing  from  sun 
to  sun,  unite  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  infinite  universe, 
which  is  held  together  by  the  same  moving  power. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  these 
principles  is,  that  they  seem  to  be  transcendental,  and,  al- 
though only  containing  ideas  for  the  guidance  of  the  empiri- 
cal exercise  of  reason,  and  although  this  empirical  employ- 
meat  stands  to  these  ideas  in  an  asymptotic  relation  alone 
(to  use  a  mathematical  term),  that  is,  continually  approxi- 
mate, without  ever  being  able  to  attain  to  them,  they  pos- 
sess, notwithstanding,  as  a  priori  synthetical  propositions, 
objective  though  undetermined  validity,  and  are  available 
as  rules  for  possible  experience.  In  the  elaboration  of  our 
experience,  they  may  also  be  employed  with  great  advan- 
tage, as  heuristic'  principles.  A  transcendental  deduction 
of  them  cannot  be  made;  such  a  deduction  being  always 
impossible  in  the  case  of  ideas,  as  has  been  already  shown. 

We  distinguished,  in  the  Transcendental  Analytic,  the 
dynamical  principles  of  the  understanding,  which  are  regu- 
lative principles  of  intuition,  from  the  mathematical,  which 
are  constitutive  principles  of  intuition.  These  dynamical 
laws  are,  however,  constitutive  in  relation  to  experience,  in- 
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asmuch  as  they  render  the  conceptions  without  which  expe- 
rience could  not  exist,  possible  a  priori.  But  the  piindples 
of  pure  reason  cannot  be  constitutive  even  in  regard  to  em- 
pirical conceptions  J  because  no  sensuous,  schema  correspond- 
ing  to  them  can  be  discovered,  and  they  cannot  therefore 
have  an  object  in  concrete.  Now,  if  I  grant  that  they  can- 
not be  employed  in  the  sphere  of  experience,  as  constitutive 
principles,  how  shall  £  secure  for  them  employment  and  ob- 
jective validity  as  regulative  principles,  and  in  what  way 
can  they  be  so  employed  ? 

The  understanding  is  the  object  of  reason,  as  sensibility 
is  the  object  of  the  understanding.  The  production  of  sys- 
tematic unity  in  all  the  empirical  operations  of  the  unde^ 
standing  is  the  proper  occupation  of  reason ;  just  as  it  is  the 
business  of  the  understanding  to  connect  the  various  content 
of  phenomena  by  means  of  conceptions,  and  subject  them  to 
empirical  laws.  But  the  operations  of  the  understanding 
are,  without  the  schemata  of  sensibility,  undetermined;  and, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  unity  of  reason  is  perfectly  undeter- 
mined as  regards  the  conditions  under  which,  and  the  extent 
to  which,  the  understanding  ought  to  carry  the  systematic 
connection  of  its  conceptions.  But,  although  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  discover  in  intuition  a  schema  for  the  complete  sys- 
tematic unity  of  all  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding, 
there  must  be  some  anahgon  of  this  schema.  This  analogon 
is  the  idea  of  the  maximum  of  the  division  and  the  connec- 
tion of  our  cognition  in  one  principle.  For  we  may  have  % 
determinate  notion  of  a  maximum  and  an  absolutely  perfect, 
all  the  restrictive  conditions  which  are  connected  with  an 
indeterminate  and  various  content  having  been  abstracted. 
Thus  the  idea  of  reason  is  analogous  with  a  sensuous  schema, 
with  this  difEerence,  that  the  application  of  the  catteries  to 
the  schema  of  reason  does  not  present  a  cognition  of  any 
object  (as  is  the  case  with  the  application  of  the  categoriefl 
to  sensuous  schemata),  but  merely  provides  us  with  a  role 
or  principle  for  the  systematic  unity  of  the  ex^xiise  of  the 
understanding,     llow,  %a  «yery  principle  which  imposes 


apoD  tbe  exercise  of  the  anderstaodiDg  a  priori  compli- 
ance with  the  rule  of  systematic  onitj,  also  relates,  altlioagh 
only  in  an  indirect  manner,  to  an  object  of  experience,  the 
principles  of  pure  reason  will  also  possess  objective  reality 
and  validity  in  relation  to  experience.  But  they  will  not 
ikim  at  deUrmininrj  our  knowledge  in  regaril  to  any  empirical 
object;  they  will  merely  indicate  the  procedure,  following 
which,  the  empirical  and  determinate  exeroise  of  the  under- 
standing may  be  in  complete  harmony  and  connection  with 
itself — a  result  which  is  produced  by  its  being  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  principle  of  ayetematic  unity,  so  far  as 
that  is  possible,  and  dedaoed  from  it. 

I  term  all  subjective  principles,  which  are  not  derived 
from  observation  of  the  constitution  of  an  object,  but  from 
the  interest  which  Reason  has  in  producing  a  certain  com- 
plelcnesH  in  her  cognition  of  that  object,  maxims  of  reason. 
Thus  there  are  maxims  of  speculative  reason,  which  are 
based  solely  apon  its  speculative  interest,  although  they 
appear  to  be  objective  principles. 

When  principles  which  are  really  rt^olative  are  regarded 
aa  constitutive,  and  employed  as  objective  principles,  con- 
Iradiotions  must  arise;  but  if  they  are  considered  as  mere 
maxims,  there  is  no  room  for  contradictions  of  any  kind,  as 
they  then  merely  indicate  the  different  interests  of  reason 
which  occasion  differences  in  the  mode  of  thought.  In 
effect.  Reason  has  only  one  single  interest,  and  the  seeming 
contradiction  existing  between  her  miixims  merely  indicates 
a  difference  in,  and  a  reciprocal  limitation  of,  the  methods 
by  which  this  interest  is  satisfied. 

This  reasoner  has  at  heart  the  interest  of  diversity — in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  specification;  another,  the 
interest  of  unity— \n  accordance  with  the  principle  of  aggre- 
gation. Kach  believes  that  his  judgment  rests  upon  a  thor- 
ough insight  Into  the  subject  he  is  examining,  and  yet  it  has 
beau  influenced  solely  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  adher- 
ence to  some  one  of  the  two  principles,  neither  of  which  are 
objective,  bnt  originate  aolely  from  the  ni^ietwX  ct  wawwi. 
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aad  on  this  aoooant  to  be  termed  inaTrim«  rather  tiian  jHiiioi 
pies.  When  I  observe  intelligent  men  dispating  aboat  the 
distinctive  charaoteristios  of  men,  animalsi  or  plants,  and 
even  of  minerals,  those  on  the  one  nde  assuming  the  exist- 
ence of  certain  national  oharaeteristios,  certain  wall-deflned 
and  hereditary  distinctions  of  &mily,  race,  and  so  on,  while 
the  other  side  maintain  that  nature  has  endowed  all  races 
of  men  with  the  same  faculties  and  dispositions,  and  that  all 
differences  are  bat  the  result  of  external  and  aooidentsl  dr- 
cnmstances — £  have  only  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  real 
nature  of  the  subject  of  discussion,  to  arrive  at  the  oonda- 
sion  that  it  is  a  subject  far  too  deep  for  >us  to  judge  of,  and 
that  there  is  little  probability  of  either  party  being  able  to 
speak  from  a  perfect  insight  into  and  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  the  subject  itself.  Both  have,  in  reality,  been 
struggling  for  the  twofold  interest  of  reason;  the  one  main- 
taining the  one  interest,  the  other  the  other.  But  this  differ- 
ence between  the  maxims  of  diversity  and  unity  may  easily 
be  reconciled  and  adjusted;  although,  so  long  as  they  are 
regarded  as  objective  principles,  they  must  occasion  not  only 
contradictions  and  polemic,  but  place  hindrances  in  the  way 
of  the  advancement  of  truth,  until  some  means  is  discovered 
of  reconciling  these  conflicting  interests,  and  bringing  reason 
into  union  and  harmony  with  itself. 

The  same  is  the  case  with  the  so-called  law  discovered 
by  Leibnitz,'  and  supported  with  remarkable  ability  by  Bon- 
net'— the  law  of  the  continuous  gradation  of  created  beings, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  an  inference  from  the  principle 
of  affinity;  for  observation  and  study  of  the  order  of  nature 
could  never  present  it  to  the  mind  as  an  objective  truth. 
The  steps  of  this  ladder,  as  they  appear  in  experience,  are 
too  far  apart  from  each  other,  and  the  so-called  petty  differ- 
ences between  different  kinds  of  animals  are  in  nature  com- 
monly so  wide  separations,  that  no  confidence  oan  be  placed 
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in  such  views  (particnlarly  wben  we  reflect  on  the  great 
variety  of  thiDge,  anti  tliC  ease  with  which  we  ann  disooTer 
reeembUneos),  and  nn  faith  in  the  laws  whicti  are  said  to 
express  the  aims  and  purposes  of  nature.  On  the  other 
hanii,  the  method  of  investigating  the  order  of  natare  in 
the  light  of  this  principle,  and  the  maxim  which  requireis 
us  to  regard  this  order— it  being  still  undetermined  how  far 
it  extends — as  really  existing  in  nature,  is  iieyond  doubt  a 
l^itimate  and  esceiient  principle  of  reason — a  principle 
which  extends  further  than  any  experience  or  observation 
of  oars,  and  which,  without  giving  us  any  positive  kuowl-* 
edge  ol  anything  in  the  region  of  experience,  guides  us  to 
the  goal  of  systematic  unity. 

0/  the  Ullimale  End  of  the  Natural  DiaUdic  of 
Human  Reason 

The  ideas  of  pure  reason  cannot  be,  of  themselves  and 
in  their  own  imture.  dialectical;  it  is  from  their  misemploy- 
inent  alone  that  fallacies  and  illusions  arise.  For  they  origi- 
nate in  the  nature  of  rea:son  itself,  and  it  is  impoesible  that 
this  supreme  tribunal  for  all  the  rights  and  claims  of  ^>ecu- 
iation  should  be  itself  undeserving  of  confidence  and  pro- 
motive of  error.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  these 
ideas  have  a  genuine  and  legitimate  aim.  It  is  true,  thi^ 
mob  of  sophists  raise  against  reason  the  cry  of  inconsistency 
and  contradiction,  and  alfect  to  despise  the  government  of 
that  [acuity,  because  they  cannot  understand  its  constitu- 
bioD,  while  it  is  to  its  beneficial  influences  alone  that  they 
owe  the  position  and  the  intelligence  which  enable  thetn 
to  criticise  and  to  blame  its  procedure. 

We  cannot  employ  an  a  priori  conception  with  certainty, 
until  we  have  made  a  transcendental  deduction  thereof.  The 
ideas  of  pore  reason  do  not  admit  of  the  same  kind  of  deduc- 
Lton  as  the  categories.  But  if  they  are  to  possesg  the  least 
obJBctiTe  validity,  and  to  represent  anything  but  mere  creii- 
tioQS  of  thought  {entia  rationis  ratiocinantU),  a  deduction  of 
then  most  be  poesible.     This  deduotion  'w\V\  ^.^nn^Vw  "C^*^ 
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oritioal  teak  imposed  upon  pare  roaion;  and  it  is  to  this  put 
of  oar  labors  that  we  now  prooeed. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  thing's  bmng  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  as  an  obfeei  in  an  a&ioftite  sense,  or  mmely 
as  an  ideal  object.  In  the  former  case  I  employ  my  oonoep- 
tions  to  determine  the  object ;  in  the  latter  case  nothing  is 
present  to  the  mind  but  a  mere  sohenuti  which  does  not  re- 
late directly  to  an  object,  not  even  in  a  hypothetioal  sense, 
bat  which  is  osef  al  only  for  the  purpose  of  y^resenting 
other  objects  to  the  mind,  in  a  mediate  and  indirect  man- 
ner, by  means  of  their  relation  to  the  idea  in  the  intellect 
Thus  I  say,  the  conception  of  a  supreme  intelligence  is  a 
mere  idea;  that  is  to  say,  its  objective  reality  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  fact  that  it  has  an  immediate  relation  to  an  object 
(for  in  this  sense  we  have  no  means  of  establishing  its  ob- 
jective validity),  it  is  merely  a  schema  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  unity  of  reason — ^the 
schema  of  a  thing  in  general,  which  is  useful  toward  the  pro- 
duction of  the  highest  degree  of  systematic  unity  in  the  em- 
pirical exercise  of  reason,  in  which  we  deduce  this  or  that 
object  of  experience  from  the  imaginary  object  of  this  idea, 
as  the  ground  or  cause  of  the  said  object  of  experience.  In 
this  way,  the  idea  is  properly  a  heuristic,  and  not  an  osten- 
sive  conception;  it  does  not  give  us  any  information  re- 
specting the  constitution  of  an  object,  it  merely  indicates 
how,  under  the  guidance  of  the  idea,  we  ought  to  investigate 
the  constitution  and  the  relations  of  objects  in  the  world  of 
experience.  Now,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  three  kinds 
of  transcendental  ideas  (psychological,  cosmologioal,  and 
theological),  although  not  relating  directly  to  any  object 
nor  determining  it,  do  nevertheless,  on  the  supposition  of 
the  existence  of  an  ideal  object^  produce  systematic  unity 
in  the  laws  of  the  empirical  employment  of  the  reason,  and 
extend  our  empirical  cognition,  without  ever  being  incon- 
sistent or  in  opposition  with  it — ^it  must  be  a  necessary 
maxim  of  reason  to  regulate  its  procedure  aooovding  to 
these  ideas.     And  this  forms  the  transcendental  dedootion 
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of  all  Bpeculutire  ideas,  not  as  constitutive  principles  of  the 
extension  of  our  cognitioQ  beyond  the  limits  of  oar  experi- 
ence, but  as  regulative  principles  of  the  gyetematio  unity 
of  empirical  cognition,  which  is  by  the  aid  of  these  ideas 
arranged  and  emended  within  its  own  proper  limits,  to  an 
extent  unattainable  by  the  operation  of  the  prioeiples  of  the 
understanding  alone. 

I  shall  make  this  plainer.  &uided  by  the  principles  in- 
volved in  these  ideas,  we  must,  in  thejirst  place,  bo  connect 
all  the  phenomena,  actions  and  feelings  of  the  mind,  as  if 
it  were  a  simple  sabstance,  which,  endowed  with  personal 
identity,  possesses  a  permanent  existence  (in  this  life  at 
least),  while  its  states,  among  which  those  of  the  body  are 
lo  be  included  as  external  conditions,  are  in  continual 
change.  Secondly,  in  cosmology,  we  muat  investigate  the 
(wnditions  of  all  naturitl  phenomena,  internal  as  well  as 
external,  as  if  tbey  belonged  to  a  chain  infinite  and  with- 
out any  prime  or  supreme  member,  while  we  do  not,  on 
this  account,  deny  the  existence  of  intelligible  gronnds 
of  these  phenomena,  although  we  never  employ  them  to 
explain  phenomena,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are  not 
objects  o[  our  cognition.  Thirdly,  in  the  spbere  of  theology, 
we  must  regard  the  whole  system  of  possible  experience  as 
forming  an  absolute,  but  dependent  and  sensuously-condi- 
tioned unity,  and  at  the  same  time  as  based  upon  a  sole, 
supreme,  and  all-sufficient  ground  existing  apart  from  the 
world  itself — a  ground  which  is  a  self-subsistent,  primeval 
and  creative  reason,  in  relation  to  which  we  so  employ  our 
reason  in  the  field  of  experience,  as  if  all  objects  drew  their 
origin  from  that  archetype  of  all  reason.  In  other  words,  we 
ought  not  to  deduce  the  internal  phenomena  of  the  mind  from 
R  simple  thinking  substance,  but  deduce  them  from  each  other 
under  the  guidance  of  the  regulative  idea  of  a  simple  being; 
we  ought  not  to  deduce  the  phenomena,  order,  and  unity  of 
the  universe  from  a  supreme  intelligence,  but  merely  draw 
from  this  idea  of  a  supremely  wise  cause  the  rules  which 
most  gaide  reason  in  its  connection  of  c&Ufiea  mi.\  ^^vx^ft. 
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Now  there  is  noihing  to  hinder  us  from  admiiHmff  theN 
ideas  to  possess  an  objeetive  and  hyperbolic  existenee,  ez« 
cept  the  oosmologioal  ideas,  which  lead  leason  into  an  sa- 
tinomy:  the  psychologioal  and  thedogioal  ideas  an  not 
antinomiaL  They  contain  no  contradictioa;  and  how  thai 
can  any  one  dispute  their  objeotiTe  reality,  sinoe  he  who 
denies  it  knows  as  little  about  their  possibility,  as  we 
who  aflBrm  7  And  yet,  when  we  wish  to  admit  the  ezistenoe 
of  a  thingi  it  is  not  sufficient  to  oonTinoe  oorselTes  that 
there  is  no  positive  obstacle  in  the  way;  for  it  cannot  be 
allowable  to  r^^ard  mere  creations  of  thought,  which  tnui* 
Bcend,  though  they  do  not  contradict,  all  our  conceptions,  ai 
real  and  determinate  objects,  solely  upon  the  authority  of  a 
speculative  reason  striving  to  compass  its  own  aims.  Thej 
cannot,  therefore,  be  admitted  to  be  real  in  themselves; 
they  can  only  possess  a  comparative  reality — ^that  of  a 
schema  of  the  regulative  principle  of  the  systematic  unity 
of  all  cognition.  They  are  to  be  regarded  not  as  actual 
things,  but  as  in  some  measure  analogous  to  them*  We 
abstract  from  the  object  of  the  idea  all  the  conditions  which 
limit  the  exercise  of  our  understanding,  but  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  the  sole  conditions  of  our  possessing  a  deter- 
minate conception  of  any  given  thing.  And  thus  we  cogi* 
tate  a  something,  of  the  real  nature  of  which  we  have  not 
the  least  conception,  but  which  we  represent  to  ourselves 
as  standing  in  a  relation  to  the  whole  system  of  phenomena, 
analogous  to  that  in  which  phenomena  stand  to  each  other. 

By  admitting  these  ideal  beings,  we  do  not  really  extend 
our  cognitions  beyond  the  objects  of  possible  experience; 
we  extend  merely  the  empirical  unity  of  our  experience,  by 
the  aid  of  systematic  unity,  the  schema  of  which  is  furnished 
by  the  idea,  which  is  therefore  valid — ^not  as  a  -constitutive, 
but  as  a  regulative  principle.  For  although  we  posit  a  thing 
corresponding  to  the  idea — a  something,  an  actual  existence, 
we  do  not  on  that  account  aim  at  the  extension  of  our  cogni- 
tion by  means  of  transcendent  conceptions.  This  existence 
is  purely  ideal,  and  no\  ob^eic^tiye;  it  is  the  mere  enressioD 
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of  the  syBlematic  unity  which  is  to  be  the  guide  of  reason  in 
the  field  of  experience.  There  are  no  attempts  made  at 
deciding  what  the  ground  of  this  unity  may  be,  or  what  the 
Teal  nature  of  this  imaginary  being. 

Thus  the  transcendental  and  only  determinate  conception 
«f  God,  which  is  presented  to  us  by  speculative  reason,  is  in 
the  strictest  sense  deistic.  In  other  words,  reason  does  not 
^assure  us  of  the  objective  validity  of  the  conception;  it 
toerely  gives  us  the  idea  of  something,  on  which  the  su- 
preme and  necessary  unity  of  all  experience  is  based.  This 
Bomething  we  cannot,  following  the  analogy  of  a  real  sub- 
stance, cogitate  otherwise  than  as  the  cause  of  all  things 
Operating  in  accordance  with  rational  laws,  if  we  regard  it 
aa  an  individual  object;  although  we  should  rest  contented 
with  the  idea  alone  as  a  regulative  principle  of  reason,  and 
make  no  attempt  at  completing  the  sum  of  the  conditions 
Imposed  by  thought.  This  attempt  is,  indeed,  inconsistent 
iritb  the  grand  aim  of  complete  systematic  unity  in  the 
sphere  of  cognition — a  unity  to  which  no  bounds  are  set 
by  reason. 

'  Hence  it  happens  that,  admitting  a  divine  being,  I  can 
have  no  conception  of  the  internal  possibility  of  its  perfec- 
tion, or  of  the  necessity  of  its  existence.  The  only  advan- 
tage of  this  admission  is,  that  it  enables  me  to  answer  all 

ither  questions  relating  to  the  contingent,  and  to  give  reason 
ihe  most  complete  satisfnction  as  regards  the  unity  which  it 

,im8  at  attaining  in  the  world  of  experience.  But  I  cannot 
.tisfy  reason  with  regard  to  this  hypothesis  itself;  and  this 
ivea  that  it  is  not  its  intelligence  and  insight  into  the  sub- 
ject, but  its  speculative  interest  alone  which  induces  it  tu 

irooeed  from  a  point  lying  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  cog- 

lition,  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  consider  all  objects 
parts  of  a  systematic  whole. 

Here  a  distinction  presents  itself,  in  regard  to  the  way  in 
■which  we  may  cogitate  a  presupposition — a  distinction  which 
ia  Bomewhai  subtle,  but  of  great  importance  in  transoen- 
dental  philosophy.     I  may  have  sufficient  grouii&%  Xn  %&'nx'^> 
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sr>inethiiig,  or  the  ezistenoe  of  somethingy  in  a  relative  point 
of  view  {suppositio  relaHva)^  without  being  justified  in  id- 
mitting  it  in  an  absolute  sense  {auppontio  almoluia).    This 
distinction  is  undoubtedly  requisite,  in  the  case  of  a  regu* 
lative  principle,  the  necessity  of  which  we  reoogmfle,  though 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  source  and  cause  of  that  necessity^  and 
which  we  assume  to  be  based  upon  some  ultimate  ground, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  cogitate  the  universality  of 
the  principle  in  a  more  determinate  way.     For  example,  I 
cogitate  the  existence  of  a  being  corresponding  to  a  pure 
transcendental  idea.     But  I  cannot  admit  that  this  being 
exists  absolutely  and  in  itself,  because  all  of  the  concep- 
tions, by  which  I  can  cogitate  an  object  in  a  determinate 
manner,  fall  short  of  assuring  me  of  its  existence;  nay,  the 
conditions  of  the  objective  validity  of  my  conceptions  are 
excluded  by  the  idea — by  the  very  fact  of  its  being  an  idea. 
Tlir^  conceptions  of  reality,  substance,  causality,  nay,  even 
iliJit  of  necessity  in  existence,  have  no  significance  out  of 
the  sphere  of  empirical  cognition,  and  cannot,  beyond  that 
sphere,  determine  any  object.     They  may,  accordingly,  be 
employed  to  explain  the  possibility  of  things  in  the  world 
of  sense,  but  they  are  utterly  inadequate  to  explain  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  nniverse  itself  considered  as  a  whole;  because 
in  this  case  the  ground  of  explanation  must  lie  out  of  and 
beyond  the  world,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  an  object  of 
possible  experience.     Now,  I  may  admit  the  existence  of  an 
incomprehensible  being  of  this  nature — the  object  of  a  mere 
idea,  relatively  to  the  world  of  sense;  although  I  have  no 
prround  to  admit  its  existence  absolutely  and  in  itself.     For 
if  an  idea  (that  of  a  systematic  and  complete  unity,  of  which 
I  shall  presently  speuk  more  })articularly)  lies  at  the  foundA- 
tion  of  the  most  extended  empirical  employment  of  reason, 
and  if  this  idea  cannot  be  adequately  represented  in  concreio. 
although  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  the  approxiouition 
of  empirical  unity  to  the  highest  possible  degree — I  am  not 
only  authorized,  but  compelled  to  realize  this  idea,  that  is, 
to  posit  a  real  object  eoTres^>onding  thereto.     But  I  oaoflot 


prof«8a  to  know  this  object;  it  is  to  me  merely  a  sotnethinf;. 
to  which,  as  the  ground  of  aystematic  unity  in  cognition,  I 
Attribute  such  projiorties  as  arc  analogous  to  the  conueptionij 
employed  by  the  understanding  io  the  sphere  of  experience. 
Following  the  analogy  of  the  notions  of  reality,  substance, 
causality,  and  nuceasity,  I  cogitate  a  being,  which  poasesaes 
all  these  attributes  in  the  highest  degree;  and,  aa  this  idea 
ia  the  offspring  of  my  reason  alone,  I  cogitate  this  being  as 
-  sel/-gui>3utenl  reason,  and  as  the  cause  of  the  universe  oper- 
ating by  means  of  ideas  of  the  greatest  possible  harmony 
and  onity.  Thus  I  abstract  all  conditions  that  would  limit 
my  idea,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  systematic  unity 
poBsiblc  in  the  world  of  empirical  diversity,  and  thus  secur- 
ing the  widest  possible  extension  for  the  exercise  of  reason 
in  that  sphere.  This  I  am  enabled  to  do,  by  reganling  all 
conuectioas  and  relations  in  the  world  of  sense,  as  if  they 
were  the  dispositions  of  a  supreme  reason,  of  which  our 
reason  is  hut  a  faint  image.  I  then  proceed  to  cogitate  this 
Supreme  Being  by  conceptions  which  have,  properly,  ni» 
meaning  or  application,  except  in  the  world  of  sense.  But 
as  I  am  authorized  to  employ  the  transcendental  hypothesis 
of  such  a  being  in  a  relative  respect  alone,  that  is,  as  the 
sabatratum  of  the  greatest  possible  unity  in  experience — 
f  may  attribute  to  a  being  which  I  regard  as  distinct  from 
tbe  world,  such  properties  as  belong  solely  to  the  sphere 
of  sense  and  experience.  For  I  do  not  desire,  and  am  not 
jnfltified  in  desinng,  to  cognize  this  object  of  my  idea,  as  it 
exists  in  itself;  for  I  possess  no  conceptions  sufficient  for 
this  task,  those  of  reality,  substance,  causality,  nay,  even 
that  of  necessity  in  existence,  losing  all  significance,  and 
Itecoming  merely  the  signs  of  conceptions,  without  content 
and  without  applicability,  when  I  attempt  to  carry  them 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  world  of  sense.  I  cogitate  merely 
the  relation  of  a  perfectly  unknown  being  to  the  greatest 
possible  systematic  unity  of  experience,  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  employing  it  as  the  schema  of  the  regulative  ^nonv 
]>le  whioh  directs  reasoQ  in  its  empirtoaV  exeT<^\»e. 
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It  is  evident,  at  the  first  view,  that  we  cannot  presuppose 
the  reality  of  this  transcendental  object,  by  means  of  tlie 
conceptions  of  reality,  substance,  causality,  and  so  on;  be* 
cause  these  conceptions  cannot  be  applied  to  anything  that 
is  distinct  from  the  world  of  sense.  Thus  the  supposition  ct 
a  Supreme  Being  or  cause  is  purely  relative;  it  is  cogitated 
only  in  behalf  of  the  systematic  unity  of  experience;  sachi 
being  is  but  a  something,  of  whose  existence  in  itself  we  have 
not  the  least  conception.  Thus,  too,  it  becomes  sufficiendj 
manifest,  why  we  required  the  idea  of  a  necessary  being  in  re- 
lation to  objects  given  by  sense,  although  we  can  never  ha?e 
the  least  conception  of  this  being,  or  of  its  absolute  necessity. 

And  now  we  can  clearly  perceive  the  result  of  our  tran- 
scendental dialectic,  and  the  proper  aim  of  the  ideas  of  pure 
reason — which  become  dialectical  6olely  from  misunderstand- 
ing and  inconsiderateness.     Pure  reason  is,  in  fact,  occupied 
with  itself,  and  not  with  any  object.     Objects  are  not  pre- 
sented  to  it  to  be  embraced  in  the  unity  of  an  empirical 
conception;  it  is  only  the  cognitions  of  the   understanding 
that  are  presented  to  it,  for  the  purpose   of   receiving  the 
unity  of  a  rational  conception,  that  is,  of  being  connected 
according  to  a  princii)le.     The  unity  of  reason  is  the  unity 
of  system ;  and  this  systematic  unity  is  not  an  objective  prin- 
ciple, extending  its  dominion  over  objects,  but  a  subjective 
maxim,  extending  its  authority  over  the  empirical  cognition 
of  objects.     The  systematic  connection  which  reason  gives 
to  the  empirical  employment  of  the  understanding,  notonlv 
advances  the  extension  of  that  employment,  but  insures  its 
correctness,  and  thus  the  principle  of  a  systematic  unity  of 
this  nature  is  also  objective,  although  only  in  an  indefinite 
respect  {principium  vagum).     It  is  not,  however,  a  consti- 
tutive principle,  determining  an  object  to  which  it  directly 
relates;  it  is  merely  a  regulative  principle  or  maxim,  ad- 
vancing and  strengthening  the  empirical  exercise  of  reason, 
by  the  opening  up  of  new  paths  of  which  the  understanding 
is  ignorant,  while  it  never  conflicts  with  the  laws  of  its  exe^ 
cise  in  the  spbere  oi  ^x^^tveuoe. 
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But  reason  canaot  cogitate  this  systematic  unity,  without 
at  the  same  time  cogitating  an  object  of  the  idea — an  object 
that  cannot  be  presented  in  any  experience,  which  contains 
no  concrete  example  of  a  complete  systematic  unity.  This 
being  (ana  rationis  Tatiocinalix)  is  therefore  a  mere  idea,  and 
is  not  assumed  to  be  a  thing  whicb  is  real  absolutely  and  in 
itself.  On  the  contrary,  it  forms  merely  the  problematical 
foundation  of  the  connection  which  the  mind  introduces 
among  the  phenomena  of  the  sensuous  world.  We  look 
upon  this  connection,  in  the  light  of  the  above-mentioned 
idea,  as  if  it  drew  its  origin  from  the  supposed  being  whicb 
corresponds  to  the  idea.  And  yet  all  we  aim  at  is  the  pos- 
session of  tbis  idea  as  a  secure  foundation  for  the  systeoiatic 
unity  of  experience — a  unity  indispensable  to  reason,  advan- 
tftgeous  to  the  understanding,  and  promotive  of  the  interests 
of  empirical  cognition. 

We  mistake  the  true  meaning  of  this  idea,  when  we  re- 
gard it  as  an  enouncement,  or  even  as  a  hypothetical  declara- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  real  thing,  which  we  are  to  regor^l 
as  the  origin  or  ground  of  a  systematic  constitution  of  the 
tiniverse.  On  tbe  contrary,  it  is  left  completely  undeter- 
mined what  the  nature  or  properties  of  this  so-called  ground 
may  be.  The  idea  is  merely  to  be  adopted  as  a  point  of 
Tiew,  from  which  this  unity,  so  essential  to  reason  and  so 
beneficial  to  the  understanding,  may  be  regarded  as  radi- 
ating. In  one  word,  this  transcendental  thing  is  merely  tbe 
schema  of  a  regulative  principle,  by  means  of  which  Reason, 
BO  far  as  in  her  lies,  extends  the  dominion  of  systematic 
unity  over  the  whole  sphere  of  experience. 

The  first  object  of  an  idea  of  this  kind  is  the  Ego,  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  thinking  nature  or  soul.  If  I  wish  to 
investigate  the  properties  of  a  thinking  being,  I  must  inter- 
rogate experience.  But  I  find  that  I  can  apply  none  of  the 
categories  to  this  object,  the  schema  of  these  categories, 
which  18  the  condition  of  tbeir  application,  being  given  only 
in  seneuons  intuition.  But  I  cannot  thus  attain  to  the  cog- 
nitioa  of  a  systematic  unity  of  all  the  pheaomeu&  qV  >^«'\^- 
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ternaf  sense.  Instead,  therefore,  of  an  empirical  (MMiceptioo 
of  what  the  soul  really  is,  reason  takes  the  conception  of  the 
empirical  nnitj  of  all  thought,  and,  by  cogitating  this  unitr 
2is  unconditioned  and  primitive,  constructs  the  rational  con- 
ception or  idea  of  a  simple  substance  which  is  in  itself  un- 
changeable, possessing  {personal  identity,  and  in  connectioD 
with  other  real  things  external  to  it;  in  one  word,  it  con- 
structs the  idea  of  a  simple  self-sabsistent  intelligence.  Bat 
the  real  aim  of  reason  in  this  procedure  is  the  attainment  of 
principles  of  systematic  unity  for  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  soul.  That  is,  reason  desires  to  be  able 
to  iv|)ri'scnt  all  the  determinations  of  the  internal  sense, 
as  existing  in  one  subject,  all  powers  as  deduced  from  one 
f  undanicntal  power,  all  changes  as  mere  varieties  in  the  con- 
dition of  a  being  which  is  permanent  and  always  the  same, 
and  all  phenoi/iena  in  s]>aoe  as  entirely  different  in  their 
nature  from  the  pn>ee<lure  of  thought.  Essential  simplicity 
(with  the  other  attributes  predicated  of  the  Kgo)  is  regarded 
as  the  mere  schema  of  this  regulative  principle;  it  is  not 
assuinuil  that  it  is  the  actual  ground  of  the  properties  of  the 
^^oul.  For  those  properties  may  rest  upon  quite  different 
grounds,  of  which  we  are  eoinpletely  ignorant;  just  as  the 
above  predicates  could  not  give  us  any  knowledge  of  the  soul 
as  it  is  in  itself,  even  if  we  regarded  them  as  valid  in  respect 
of  it,  inasmuch  as  they  constitute  a  mere  idea,  which  cannot 
be  represented  in  concreto.  Nothing  but  good  can  resah 
from  a  psychological  idea  of  this  kind,  if  we  only  take 
]>roper  care  not  to  consider  it  as  more  than  an  idea;  that  is, 
if  we  regard  it  as  valid  merely  in  relation  to  the  employment 
of  reason,  in  the  sphere  of  the  phenomena  of  the  sonl. 
Under  the  guidance  of  this  idea,  or  principle,  no  empirical 
laws  of  corporeal  phenomena  are  called  in  to  explain  that 
which  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  internal  aense  alone;  no  windy 
hypotheses  of  the  generation,  annihilation,  and  paiingeneatf 
of  souls  are  admitted.  Thus  the  consideration  of  this  object 
of  the  internal  sense  is  kept  pure,  and  unmixed  with  hetero- 
geneons  elements;  wbile  the  investigatioD  of  reaaon  aimi^ 
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reduaing  all  the  grannda  of  explaaation  employed  in  this 
sphere  of  knowledge  to  a  single  principle.  AH  this  is  best 
aSeeted,  nay,  cannot  be  effected  otherwise  than  by  tneans  of 
anch  a  schema,  which  reqatres  us  to  regard  this  ideal  thing 
RB  an  actual  existence.  The  psychological  idea  ta  therefore 
meaningless  and  inapplicable,  except  as  the  schema  of  a 
regulative  conception.  For,  if  [  ask  whether  the  soul  is 
sot  realty  of  a  spiritual  nature — it  is  a  question  which  has 
no  meaning.  From  such  a  conception  has  been  abstracted, 
not  merely  all  corporeal  nature,  but  all  nature,  that  is,  all 
the  predicates  of  a  possible  experience;  and  consequently, 
all  the  conditions  which  enable  us  to  cogitate  an  object  to 
this  conception  have  disappeared.  But  if  these  conditiooa 
are  absent,  it  is  evident  that  the  conception  is  meaningleBs. 
The  second  regulative  idea  of  speculative  reason  is  the 
conception  of  the  universe.  For  nature  is  properly  the  only 
object  presented  to  us,  in  regard  to  which  reason  requires 
r^ulative  principles.  Nature  is  twofold — thinking  and  cor- 
poreal nature.  To  cogitate  the  latter  in  regurd  to  its  internal 
possibility,  that  is,  to  determine  the  application  of  the  cate> 
gories  to  it,  no  idea  is  required — no  representation  which 
transcends  experience.  In  this  sphere,  therefore,  an  idea  is 
impossible,  sensuous  intuiliim  being  oar  only  guide;  while, 
in  the  sphere  of  psychology,  we  require  the  fundamental 
idea  (I),  which  contains  a  priori  a  certain  form  of  thought, 
oamely,  the  unity  of  the  Ego.  Pure  reason  has  therefore 
nothing  left  but  nature  in  general,  and  the  completeness  of 
conditions  in  nature  in  accordance  with  some  principle. 
The  absolute  totality  of  the  series  of  these  conditions  is  an 
ideal,  which  can  never  be  fully  realized  in  the  empirical 
exorcise  of  reason,  while  it  is  serviceable  as  a  rule  for  the 
procedure  of  reason  in  relation  to  that  totality.  It  requires 
Qft,  in  the  explanation  of  given  phenomena  (in  the  regress  or 
aeCient  in  the  series),  to  proceed,  as  if  the  series  were  infinite 
■  in  itself,  tbat-is,  were  prolonged  in  iwUfinitum;  while,  on 
I  the  other  band,  where  reason  is  regarded  as  itself  the  deter- 
f     mining  cause  (in  the  region  of  freedom),  we  ate  tft^^oitwA  \tt 
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pfooead  as  if  wa  had  not  bef  om  na  ut  ofajaofc  oC  aeMa,  bat 
of  the  pure  nnderatanding.  In  thia  latter  eaae,  the  eoadi- 
ttons  do  not  exist  in  the  series  of  phenoinona,  bat  may  be 
placed  quite  out  of  and  beyond  it,  and  the  aeriea  of  oonditiioai 
may  be  r^arded  as  if  it  had  an  abacdute  beginning  fnm  aa 
intelligible  cause.  All  this  prorea  that  the  ooamologioil 
ideas  are  nothing  but  regulatiye  prinoipleai  and  not  ooniti- 
tutive;  and  that  their  aim  is  not  to  realiae  an  aoUud  totality 
in  such  series.  The  full  disous^on  of  this  aubjeot  will  be 
found  in  its  proper  place  in  the  ohapter  on  the  antinomy  of 
pure  reason. 

The  third  idea  of  pure  reasoui  containing  the  hypothesis 
of  a  being  which  is  valid  merely  as  a  relative  hypothesis,  is 
that  of  the  one  and  all-sufficient  cause  of  all  ooemologicil 
series,  in  other  words,  the  idea  of  God.  We  have  not  the 
slightest  ground  absolutely  to  admit  the  eziatenoe  of  an 
object  corresponding  to  this  idea;  for  what  can  empower  or 
authorize  us  to  affirm  the  existence  of  a  being  of  the  highest 
perfection — a  being  whose  existence  is  absolutely  necessaiy, 
merely  because  we  possess  the  conception  of  such  a  being? 
The  answer  is — it  is  the  existence  of  the  world  which  rea- 
ders this  hypothesis  necessary.  But  this  answer  makes  it 
perfectly  evident  that  the  idea  of  this  being,  like  all  other 
speculative  ideas,  is  essentially  nothing  more  than  a  demand 
upon  reason  that  it  shall  regulate  the  connection  which  it 
and  its  subordinate  faculties  introduce  into  the  phenomena 
of  the  world  by  principles  of  systematic  unity,  and  conse- 
quentiy,  that  it  shall  regard  all  phenomena  as  originating 
from  one  all-embracing  being,  as  the  supreme  and  all- 
sufficient  cause.  From  this  it  is  plain  that  the  only  aim 
of  reason  in  this  procedure  is  the  establishment  of  its  own 
formal  rule  for  the  extension  of  its  dominion  in  the  world 
of  experience;  that  it  does  not  aim  at  an  extension  of  its 
cognition  beyond  the  limits  of  experience;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, this  idea  does  not  contain  any  constitutive  principle. 

The  highest  formal  unity,  which  is  based  upon  ideas 
aione,  is  the  unity  of  all  things — a  unity  in  aooordanoe  with 
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an  aim  or  purpose;  and  the  speculative  interett  of  reason 
renders  it  necessary  to  regard  all  order  in  the  world,  as 
if  it  originated  from  the  intention  and  design  of  a  supreme 
reason.  Thia  principle  nnfolds  to  the  view  of  reason  in  tbe 
Bptiere  of  experience  new  and  enlarged  prospects,  and  invites 
it  to  connect  tbe  phenomena  of  the  world  according  to  teleo- 
logic&l  laws,  and  in  this  wnj  to  attain  to  tbe  highest  possible 
degree  of  sysleraatic  unity.  The  hypothesis  of  a  supreme 
intelligence,  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  aniverse — an  intelli- 
gence which  has  for  ua  no  more  than  an  ideal  existence,  is 
accordingly  always  of  the  greatest  service  to  reason.  Thus, 
if  we  presuppose,  in  relation  to  the  figure  of  tbe  earth  (which 
is  round,  bat  somewhat  flattened  at  the  poles),'  or  that  of 
mountains  or  seas,  wise  designs  on  the  part  of  an  author  of 
tbe  universe,  we  cannot  fail  to  make,  by  the  light  of  this 
sopposition,  a  great  number  of  interesting  discoveries.  It 
we  keep  to  this  hypothesis,  as  a  principle  which  is  purely 
regulative,  even  error  cannot  be  very  detrimental.  For,  in 
this  case,  error  can  have  no  more  serious  consequences  timn 
that,  where  we  expected  to  discover  a  teleotogical  connec- 
tion (wMMw/fta/i's),  only  a  mechanical  or  physical  connection 
appears.  In  such  a  case,  we  merely  fail  to  find  tbe  addi- 
tional form  of  unity  we  expected,  but  we  do  not  lose  the 
rntion&l  unity  which  the  mind  requires  in  its  procedure  in 
experience.  But  even  a  miscarriage  of  this  sort  cannot 
affect  the  law  in  its  general  and  teleological  relations.  For 
iklthongfa  we  may  convict  an  anatomist  of  an  error,  when  he 
connects  the  limb  of  some  animal  with  a  certain  purpose;  it 
is   quite    impossible   to  prove,  in   a   single   case,  that  any 


'  The  adTantagfls  which  a  circular  form,  in  Ihe  case  of  the  enrt.ti.  has  nvm 
•rvT  otlwr.  are  well  known.  But  lew  are  aware  thai  Uie  «li);)it  OfttteniiiK  at 
tlie  polea,  wliicli  0vea  il  tlie  fluure  o£  a  splieroid,  is  the  only  cauBo  which  pre- 
vaatfl  the  elevations  at  concinenix  or  even  of  mouuMinB.  perbapfl  Ibrowa  up  b/ 
•OBia  iotemal  Fonvutaion,  from  contrcually  altering  the  position  o(  the  ajtie  ol 
the  earth — »nij  thai  lo  some  oonsidersble  degree  iu  a  short  time.  The  preat 
prolubenujce  of  the  earth  under  the  equator  serveB  to  overbalaDce  the  impetus 
of  nil  other  miisnos  of  earth,  and  thus  to  preserve  Ihe  hiib  of  the  evth.  go  far 
•It  we  can  observe,  in  iw  present  position.  And  yel  linn  wise  amjn^maat  haa 
beeu  uQthiitluiiglf  explained  from  the  cquilibriun  of  Ihe  toraunVj  t[a^&.TRUA. 
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anrnngemeni  of  nature,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  entinty  witli* 
oat  aim  or  design.  And  thoa  medical  pliymology,  by  tiie 
aid  of  a  principle  presented  to  it  by  pure  reason,  extends  iti 
very  limited  empirical  knowledge  of  the  purposes  ol  the 
different  parts  of  an  organised  body  so  fu ,  that  it  may  be 
asserted  with  the  utmost  eonfidenoe,  and  with  the  approba- 
tion of  all  reflecting  men,  that  every  oigan  or  bodily  part  of 
an  animal  has  its  use  and  answers  a  certain  dengn.  Now, 
this  is  a  supposition,  which,  if  regarded  as  of  a  oonstituttTe 
character,  goes  much  further  than  any  ezperienoe  or  obser 
vation  of  ours  can  justify.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
nothing  more  than  a  regulative  principle  of  reason,  which 
aims  at  the  highest  degree  of  systematic  unity,  by  the  aid 
of  the  idea  of  a  causality  according  to  design  in  a  supreme 
cause— a  cause  which  it  regards  as  the  highest  intelligence. 

If,  however,  we  neglect  this  restriction  of  the  idea  to  a 
purely  regulative  influence,  reason  is  betrayed  into  numer- 
ous errors.  For  it  has  then  left  the  ground  of  experience, 
in  which  alone  are  to  be  found  the  criteria  of  truth,  and  has 
ventured  into  the  region  of  the  incomprehensible  and  un- 
searchable, on  the  heights  of  which  it  loses  its  power  and 
coUectedness,  because  it  has  completely  severed  its  connec- 
tion with  experience. 

The  first  error  which  arises  from  our  employing  the  idea 
of  a  Supreme  Being  as  a  constitutive  (in  repugnance  to  the 
very  nature  of  an  idea),  and  not  as  a  regulative  principle,  is 
the  error  of  inactive  reason  {ignava  ratio*).  We  may  so  term 
every  principle  which  requires  us  to  regard  our  investiga- 
tions of  nature  as  absolutely  complete,  and  allows  reason  to 
cease  its  inquiries,  as  if  it  had  fully  executed  its  task.  Tbos 
the  psychological  idea  of  the  Ego,  when  employed  as  a  con- 
stitutive principle  for  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 

*  This  was  the  term  applied  bj  the  old  dialecticians  to  a  sophistical  skv* 
ment.  which  ran  thus:  If  it  is  your  fate  to  die  of  this  disease,  joq  will  die. 
whether  jou  employ  a  physician  or  not  Cicero  says  that  thto  mode  ol  reasoo* 
ing  has  received  this  appellation,  because,  if  followed,  it  pots  an  end  to  the 
employment  of  reason  in  the  affairs  of  life.  For  a  similar  roaioa  I  bsfa  appfied 
this  designatioQ  to  the  sop^uatLcai  ix^;o;mAut  of  pure  rssson. 
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the  soul,  and  for  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  regarding 
this  subject  beyond  the  limits  of  experioin-e — even  to  the 
condition  of  the  soul  after  death,  is  convenient  enough  for 
the  purposes  of  pore  reuson,  but  detrimental  and  even  ruin- 
ous to  its  interests  in  the  spliere  of  nature  and  experience. 
The  dogmatizing  spiritualist  explains  the  uuebanging  uaity 
of  our  persooiilitj  through  all  changes  of  condition  from  the 
unity  of  a  thinking  substance,  the  interest  which  we  t»ke  in 
things  and  events  that  can  happen  only  after  our  death  from 
a  consciousness  of  the  immaterial  nature  of  our  thinking 
subject,  and  so  on.  Thus  he  dispenses  with  all  empirical 
investigations  into  the  cause  of  these  internal  phenomena, 
and  with  all  possible  explanations  of  them  upon  purely 
natural  grounds;  while,  at  the  dictation  of  a  transcesdent 
reason,  be  passes  by  the  immanent  sources  of  cognition  in 
experience,  greatly  to  his  own  ease  and  convenience,  but  to 
the  sacrifice  of  all  genuine  insight  and  intelligence.  These 
prejudicial  consequences  become  still  more  evident,  in  the 
case  of  the  dogmatical  treatment  of  our  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Intelligence,  and  the  theological  system  of  nature  (phj-sico- 
theology)  which  is  falsely  based  upon  it.  For,  in  this  case, 
the  aims  which  we  observe  in  nature,  and  often  those  which 
we  merely  fancy  to  exist,  make  the  investigation  of  causes 
a  very  easy  task,  by  directing  as  to  refer  such  and  such 
phOuomena  immediately  to  the  unsearchable  will  and  counsel 
of  the  Supreme  Wisdom,  while  we  ought  to  investigate  their 
cuuses  in  the  genera!  laws  of  the  mechanism  of  matter.  We 
are  thus  recommended  to  consider  the  labor  of  reason  as 
uuded,  when  we  have  merely  dispensed  with  its  employ- 
ment, which  is  guided  surely  and  safely  only  by  the  order 
of  nature  and  the  aeries  of  changes  in  the  world — which  are 
arranged  according  to  immanent  and  general  laws.  This 
error  may  be  avoided,  if  we  do  not  merely  consider  from 
the  viewpoint  of  final  aims  certain  parts  of  nature,  such  as 
the  division  and  structure  of  a  continent,  the  constitution 
and  direction  of  certain  mountain -chains,  or  even  the  organi- 
zation existing  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  V^B^o^nft,\l'a^. 
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look  apon  this  qrateomtic  anity  of  nttfeare  in  a  pvrfeetfy 
general  way,  in  relation  to  the  idea  of  a  Suprame  Intelli- 
genoe.  If  we  purene  this  advice,  we  lay  as  a  foondaticHi  for 
all  investigation  the  conformity  to  urns  of  all  phenomena 
of  nature  in  accordance  with  universal  laws,  for  which  no 
particular  arrangement  of  nature  is  exempt,  but  only  cog- 
nized by  us  with  more  or  less  difficult;  and  we  possess  a 
regulative  principle  of  the  systematic  unity  of  a  teleological 
connection,  which  we  do  not  attempt  to  anticipate  or  pre- 
determine. All  that  we  do,  and  ought  to  do,  is  to  follow 
out  the  physico-mechsnical  connection  in  nature  according 
to  general  laws,  with  the  hope  of  discovering,  sooner  or 
later,  the  teleological  connection  also.  Thus,  and  thus  only, 
can  the  principle  of  final  unify  aid  in  the  extension  of  the 
employment  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  experience,  withoat 
being  in  any  case  detrimental  to  its  interests. 

The  second  error  which  arises  from  the  misconception  of 
the  principle  of  systematic  unity  is  that  of  perverted  reason 
{perversa  ratio^  otrrgpov  icporgpov  rationis).  The  idea  of  syste- 
matic unity  is  available  as  a  regulative  principle  in  the  con- 
nection of  phenomena  according  to  general  natural  laws;  and^ 
how  far  soever  we  have  to  travel  upon  the  path  of  experience 
to  discover  some  fact  or  event,  this  idea  requires  us  to  believe 
that  we  have  approached  all  the  more  nearly  to  the  comple- 
tion of  its  use  in  the  sphere  of  nature,  although  that  com- 
pletion can  never  be  attained.  But  this  error  reverses  the 
procedure  of  reason.  We  begin  by  hypostatizing  the  prin- 
ciple of  systematic  unity,  and  by  giving  an  anthropomorphic 
determination  to  the  conception  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence, 
and  then  proceed  forcibly  to  impose  aims  upon  nature. 
Thus  not  only  does  teleology,  which  ought  to  aid  in  the 
completion  of  unity  in  accordance  with  general  laws,  operate 
to  the  destruction  of  its  influence,  but  it  hinders  reason  from 
attaining  its  proper  aim,  that  is,  the  proof,  upon  natural 
grounds,  of  the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelligent  cause. 
For,  if  we  cannot  presuppose  supreme  finality  in  nature 
a  priori,  that  is,  as  essentially  belonging  to  nature,  how  can 


we  be  directed  to  endeavor  to  diacover  thia  unity,  and, 
rising  gradually  through  its  different  degrees,  to  approach  the 
supreme  perfection  of  an  author  of  all — a  perfection  which 
la  absolutely  necessary,  and  therefore  cognizable  a  priori? 
The  regulative  principle  directs  us  to  presuppose  systematic 
unity  absolutely,  and,  consequently,  as  following  from  the 
essential  nature  of  things— but  only  as  a  unity  of  nature,  not 
merely  cognised  empirically,  but  presupposed  a  priori, 
although  only  in  an  indeterminate  manner.  But  if  I  insist 
on  basing  nature  upon  the  foundation  of  a  supreme  ordain- 
ing Being,  the  unity  of  nature  is  in  effect  lost.  For,  in  this 
case,  it  is  quite  foreign  and  unessential  to  the  nature  of 
things,  and  cannot  be  cognized  from  the  general  laws 
of  nature.  And  thus  arises  a  vicious  circular  argument, 
what  ought  to  have  been  proved  having  been  presupposed. 

To  take  the  regulative  principle  of  systematic  unity  in 
nature  for  a  constitutive  principle,  and  to  hyposlatize  and 
make  a  cause  out  of  that  which  is  properly  the  ideal  ground 
of  the  consistent  and  harmonious  exercise  of  reason,  involves 
reason  in  inextricable  embarrassments.  The  investigation  of 
nature  pursues  its  own  path  under  the  guidance  of  the  chain 
of  natural  causes,  in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  of 
nature,  and  ever  follows  the  light  of  the  idea  of  an  authoi 
of  the  universe^ — not  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  the  finality, 
which  it  constantly  pursues,  from  this  Supreme  Being,  but 
to  attain  to  the  cognition  of  his  existence  from  the  finality 
which  it  seeks  in  the  existence  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and,  if  possible,  in  that  of  all  things — to  cognize  this  being, 
conseqnently,  as  absolutely  necessary.  Whether  this  latter 
purpose  succeed  or  not,  the  idea  is  and  must  always  be  a  I 
true  one,  and  its  employment,  when  merely  regulative,  mast  I 
always  be  accompanied  by  truthful  and  beneficial  results.   [ 

Oomplete   unity,   in   conformity   with   aims,   constitutes  ] 
absolute  perfection.      But  if  we  do  not  find  this  unity  in  ' 
the  nature  of  the  things  which  go  to  constitute  the  world 
of  esperienoe,  that  is,  of  objective  cognition,  consequently 
in  the  universal  and  necessary  laws  of  nature,  ho'w  (i.tt.'o. -wxi 
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infer  firom  this  nmtj  the  idea  of  the  supreme  and  absolalrif 
necessary  perfection  of  a  primal  bmng,  whieh  is  the  origia 
of  all  causality  7  The  greatest  systematie  onityf  and  oonse^ 
qaently  teleologioal  unity,  eonstitutes  the  very  foundatiaB 
of  the  possibility  of  the  most  extended  employment  of  hu- 
man reason.  The  idea  of  unity  is  therefore  essmtially  and 
indissolubly  connected  with  the  nature  of  our  resaon.  This 
idea  is  a  legislatire  one;  and  hence  it  is  Tery  natural  that 
we  should  assume  the  existence  of  a  l^gislatiTe  reason  cone- 
spending  to  it,  from  which  the  systematio  unity  of  nature 
— ^the  object  of  the  operations  of  reason — ^must  be  derived. 

In  the  course  of  our  discussion  of  the  antinomies,  we 
stated  that  it  is  always  possible  to  answer  ail  the  questions 
which  pure  reason  may  raise;  and  that  the  plea  of  the  lim- 
ited  nature  of  our  cognition,  which  is  unavoidable  and  proper 
in  many  questions  regarding  natural  phenomena,  cannot  in 
this  case  be  admitted,  because  the  questions  raised  do  not 
relate  to  the  nature  of  things,  but  are  necessarily  originated 
by  the  nature  of  reason  itself,  and  relate  to  its  own  internal 
constitution.  We  can  now  establish  this  assertion,  which  at 
first  sight  appeared  so  rash,  in  relation  to  the  two  questions 
in  which  reason  takes  the  greatest  interest,  and  thus  complete 
our  discussion  of  the  dialectic  of  pure  reason. 

If,  then,  the  question  is  asked,  in  relation  to  transeen* 
dental  theology;'  first,  whether  there  is  anything  distinct 
from  the  world,  which  contains  the  ground  of  cosmical  order 
and  connection  according  to  general  laws  ?  The  answer  is, 
Oartainly.  For  the  world  is  a  sum  of  phenomena;  there 
must  therefore  be  some  transcendental  basis  of  these  phe- 
nomena, that  is,  a  basis  cogitable  by  the  pure  understand- 
ing alone.  If,  secondly,  the  question  is  asked,  whether  this 
being  is  substance,   whether  it  is  of  the  greatest  reality, 

>  After  what  hae  beao  said  of  the  psychological  idea  of  the  Bgo  and  in 
proper  employmeDt  aa  a  regulative  principle  of  the  operatlona  of  reaaon,  I  need 
not  enter  mto  details  regarding  tho  transcendental  muaioo  bj  which  the  §71- 
tamatio  unity  of  all  the  Tariona  idianomena  of  the  iatenal  sanaa  la  h|pOBlatlBSl 
The  procedure  is  in  this  case  very  similar  to  thai  which  has  bean  dniniMimi  in 
our  remarks  on  the  IboologicB^  \dQa2L 
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fcer  it  is  necessary,  aad  so  forth?  I  answer  that  l/iis 
gti^ion  is  utterly  wUhotit  meaning.  For  all  the  categories 
which  aid  me  in  forming  a  conception  of  an  object  vaonot 
be  employed  except  in  the  world  of  sense,  and  are  without 
meaning,  when  not  applied  to  objects  of  actual  or  possible 
experience.  Out  of  this  sphere,  they  are  not  properly  con- 
ceptions, but  the  mere  marks  or  indices  of  conceptions, 
which  we  may  admit,  although  they  cannot,  without  the 
help  of  experience,  help  us  to  understand  any  subject  or 
thing.  If,  thirdly,  the  question  is,  whether  we  may  not 
cogitate  this  being,  which  is  distinct  from  the  world,  in 
analogy  with  the  objects  of  experience  ?  The  answer  is, 
ttniioubledly,  but  only  as  an  ideal,  and  not  as  a  real  object. 
That  is,  we  must  cogitate  it  only  as  an  unknown  substratum 
of  the  systematic  unity,  order,  and  finality  of  the  world — a 
unity  which  reason  must  employ  as  the  regulative  principle 
of  its  investigation  of  nature.  Nay,  more,  we  may  admit 
into  the  idea  certain  anthromorphic  elements,  which  are  pro- 
motive of  the  interests  of  this  regulative  principle.  For  it 
is  no  more  than  an  idea,  which  does  not  relate  directly  to  a 
being  distinct  from  the  world,  but  to  the  regulative  principle 
of  the  systematic  unity  of  the  world,  by  means,  however,  of 
a  schema  of  this  unity — the  schema  of  a  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence, who  is  the  wisely-designing  author  of  the  universe. 
What  this  basis  of  cosmical  unity  may  be  in  itself  we  know 
not — we  cannot  discover  from  the  idea;  we  merely  know 
how  we  ought  to  employ  the  idea  of  this  unity,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  systematic  operation  of  reason  in  the  sphere 
of  experience. 

Bat,  it  will  be  asked  again,  can  we,  on  these  grounds, 
admit  the  existence  of  a  wise  and  omnipotent  author  of  the 
world?  Wiihoiit  doubt;  and  not  only  bo,  but  we  Tnust  as- 
Bunie  the  existence  of  such  a  being.  But  do  we  thus  extend 
the  limits  of  our  knowledge  beyond  the  field  of  possible  ex- 
perience? By  no  means.  For  we  have  merely  presupposed 
a  something,  of  which  we  have  no  conception,  whjch  we  do 
not  know  as  it  la  ia  iteelt;  but,  in  relation  to  the  syKt«iV(v%\S» 
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m  of  the  nnivene,  whioh  we  miut  pvesnppoee  in  M 
our  observation  of  nature,  we  have  cogitated  this  unknown 
being  in  analogy  with  an  intelligent  ezistenee  (an  empirieal 
conception),  that  is  to  saj,  we  hare  endowed  it  with  ihoae 
attributes,  which,  judging  from  the  nature'  of  our  own  rsa* 
son,  may  contain  the  ground  of  such  a  sTStematie  unilj. 
This  idea  is  therefore  valid  only  relatively  to  the  emplqr- 
ment  in  experience  of  our  reason.  But  if  we  attribute  to  it 
absolute  and  objective  validity,  we  overlook  the  faet  thai 
it  is  merely  an  ideal  being  that  we  cogitate;  and,  by  setting 
out  from  a  basis  which  is  not  determinable  by  consideratioof 
drawn  from  experience,  we  place  ourselves  in  a  position 
which  incapacitates  us  from  applying  this  principle  to  the 
empirical  employment  of  reason. 

But,  it  will  be  asked  further,  can  I  make  any  use  <A  this 
conception  and  hypothesis  in  my  investigations  into  the 
world  and  nature  ?  Yea^  for  this  very  purpose  was  the  idea 
established  by  reason  as  a  fundamental  basis.  But  may  I 
regard  certain  arrangements,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
made  in  conformity  with  some  fixed  aim,  as  the  arrange- 
ments of  design,  and  look  upon  them  as  proceeding  from 
the  divine  will,  with  the  intervention,  however,  of  certain 
other  particular  arrangements  disposed  to  that  end  ?  Yes, 
you  may  do  so;  but  at  the  same  time  you  must'r^ard  it 
as  indifferent,  whether  it  is  asserted  that  divine  wisdom  hss 
disposed  all  things  in  conformity  with  his  highest  aims,  or 
that  the  idea  of  supreme  wisdom  is  a  regulative  principle 
in  the  investigation  of  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  a  prin- 
ciple  of  the  systematic  unity  of  nature  according  to  general 
laws,  even  in  those  cases  where  we  are  unable  to  discover 
that  unity.  In  other  words,  it  must  be  perfectly  indifferent 
to  you,  whether  you  say,  when  you  have  discovered  this 
unity— Ood  has  wisely  willed  it  so,  or  nature  has  wisdy 
arranged  this.  For  it  was  nothing  but  the  systematic  unity, 
which  reason  requires  as  a  basis  for  the  investigation  of 
nature,  that  justified  you  in  accepting  the  idea  of  a  saprone 
intelligence  as  a  schema  for  a  regulative  prinoij^;  and,  tba 
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further  you  advance  in  the  discovery  of  design  and  Soality, 
the  more  certain  the  validity  of  your  idea.  But,  as  the 
whole  aim  o£  this  regulative  principle  waa  the  discovery  of  a 
necessary  and  systematic  unity  in  nature,  we  have,  in  so  far 
as  we  attain  this,  to  attribute  our  success  to  the  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot,  witli- 
out  involving  ourselves  in  uontradictions,  overlook  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  nature,  as  it  waa  in  reference  to  them  alone  that 
this  idea  waa  employed.  We  cannot,  I  say,  overlook  the 
general  laws  of  nature,  and  regard  this  conformity  to  aims 
observable  in  nature  as  contingent  or  hyperpbysical  in  its 
origin;  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  ground  which  can  justify 
ttB  in  the  admission  of  a  being  with  such  properties  distinct 
from  and  above  nature.  All  that  we  are  authorized  to  assert 
is,  that  this  idea  may  be  employed  as  a  principle,  and  that 
the  properties  of  the  being  which  is  assumed  to  correspond 
to  it  may  be  regarded  as  systematically  connected  in  analogy 
with  the  causal  determination  of  phenomena. 

For  the  same  reasons  we  are  justified  in  introducing  into 
the  idea  of  the  supreme  cause  other  anthropomorphic  ele- 
meota  (for  without  these  we  could  not  predicate  anything 
of  it);  we  may  regard  it  as  allowable  to  cogitate  this  cause 
as  a  being  Airith  understanding,  the  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
displeasure,  and  faculties  of  desire  and  will  corresponding 
to  these.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  attribute  to  this  being 
infinite  perfection — a  perfection  which  necessarily  transcends 
that  which  our  knowledge  of  the  order  and  design  in  the 
world  would  authorize  us  to  predicate  of  it.  For  the  regu- 
lative law  of  systematic  unity  requires  us  to  study  nature  on 
the  supposition  that  systematic  and  final  unity  in  infinitum 
is  everywhere  discoverable,  even  in  the  highest  diversity. 
For,  although  we  may  discover  little  of  this  cosmical  per- 
fection, it  belongs  to  the  legislative  prerogative  of  reason, 
to  require  us  always  to  seek  for  and  to  expect  it;  while  it 
must  always  be  beneficial  to  institute  all  inquiries  into  na- 
ture in  accordance  with  this  principle.  But  it  is  evident 
that,  by  this  idea  of  a  supreme  author  of  all,  whiib-V 
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as  the  f owidatioii  of  all  inqmrieB  into  natovei  I  do  BOk 
to  aisert  the  eziatenee  of  aueh  a  being,  or  that  I  l»Te  anj 
knowledge  of  its  eziatence;  and,  conwqnentlj,  I  do  not 
really  deduce  anything  from  the  eziatance  of  thin  beings 
but  merely  from  its  idea,  that  ia  to  aay,  from  the  nmtue  of 
things  in  this  world,  in  aceordanee  with  this  idea.  A  eer- 
tain  dim  eonscionsnees  of  the  trae  nae  d  this  idea  aeema  to 
have  dictated  to  the  philosophers  of  all  timea  the  modentt 
langoi^  used  by  them  regarding  the  oanae  of  the  woild. 
We  find  them  employing  the  expressioDa,  wisdom  and  earn 
of  nature,  and  divine  wisdom,  as  synonymoos— naj,  in 
purely  speculative  discussions,  preferring  the  former,  be- 
cause it  does  not  carry  the  appearance  of  greater  pretensions 
than  such  as  we  are  entitled  to  make,  and  at  the  same  time 
directs  reason  to  its  proper  field  of  action — nature  and  her 
phenomena. 

Thus,  pure  reason,  which  at  first  seemed  to  promise  as 
nothing  less  than  the  extension  of  our  cognition  beyond  the 
limits  of  experience,  is  found,  when  thoroughly  examined, 
to  contain  nothing  but  regulative  principles,  the  virtue  and 
function  of  which  is  to  introduce  into  our  cognition  a  higher 
degree  of  unity  than  the  understanding  could  of  itself.  These 
principles,,  by  placing  the  goal  of  all  our  struggles  at  so 
great  a  distance,  realize  for  us  the  most  thorough  connection 
between  the  different  parts  of  our  cognition,  and  the  highest 
d^ree  of  systematic  unity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  mis* 
understood  and  employed  as  constitutive  principles  of  tran- 
scendent cognition,  they  become  the  parents  of  illusions  and 
contradictions,  while  pretending  to  introduce  us  to  new 
r^ons  of  knowledge. 

Thus  all  human  cognition  begins  with  intuitions,  proceeds 
from  thence  to  conceptions,  and  ends  with  ideas.  Although 
it  possesses,  in  relation  to  all  three  elements,  a  priori  sources 
of  cognition,  which  seemed  to  transcend  the  limits  of  all  ex- 
perience, a  thoroughgoing  criticism  demonstrates  that  spec- 
nhtive  reason  can  never,  by  the  aid  of  these  elements,  pass 
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the  bounds  of  possible  experience,  and  that  the  proper  des- 
tination of  this  highest  faculty  of  cognition,  is  to  employ  all 
methods,  and  all  the  principles  of  these  methods,  for  the 
purpose  of  penetrating  into  the  innermost  secrets  of  nature, 
by  the  aid  of  the  principles  of  unity  (among  all  kinds  of 
which  teleological  unity  is  the  highest),  while  it  ought  not 
to  attenapl  to  soar  above  the  sphere  of  experience,  beyond 
which  there  lies  naught  for  us  but  the  void  inane.  The 
tn-itical  aximination,  in  our  Transcendeiitifcl  Analytic,  of 
all  the  pjopositiona  which  professed  to  extend  cognition 
beyond  the  sphere  of  experience,  completely  demonstrHtfld 
that  tbey  can  only  conduct  ua  to  a  possible  experience.  If 
we  were  not  distruBCfuI  eien  of  the  clearest  abstract  theo* 
roms,  if  we  were  not  allured  by  specious  and  inviting  pros- 
pects to  escape  from  the  constraining  power  of  their  evi- 
dence, we  might  spare  ourselves  the  laborious  examination 
of  all  the  dialectical  arguments  which  a  transcendent  reason 
adduces  in  support  of  its  pretensions;  for  we  should  know 
with  the  most  complete  certninty  that,  however  honest  diich 
professions  might  be.  they  are  null  and  valueless,  because 
they  relate  to  a  kind  of  knowledge  to  which  no  man  can  by 
any  poasibility  attain.  Bat,  aa  there  is  no  end  to  discuBaion, 
if  we  cannot  discover  the  true  cause  of  the  illusions  by  which 
rv^en  the  wisest  are  deceived,  and  aa  the  analysis  of  all  our 
tcanscendent  cognition  into  its  elements  is  of  itself  of  no 
alight  value  as  a  psycholi^icat  study,  while  it  ia  a  daty 
incumbent  on  every  philosopher — it  was  found  necessary 
to  investigate  the  dialectical  procedure  of  reason  io  its  pri- 
mary sources.  And  as  the  inferences  of  which  thia  dialectic 
tB  the  parent,  are  not  only  deceitful,  but  naturally  possess  a 
profoand  interest  for  humanity,  it  waa  adviijable  at  the  same 
time  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  momenta  of  this  dialecti- 
cal procedure,  and  to  deposit  it  in  the  archives  of  human 
reason,  aa  a  warning  to  all  future  metapbyeioians  to  avoid 
le  oftusefl  of  speculative  error. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL  DOCTRINE  OF  METHOD 

IF  WE  regard  the  turn  of  the  oognition  of  pore  Bfmokr 
tive  reason  as  an  edifice,  the  idea  of  which,  al  Imt^ 
exiatB  in  the  human  mind,  it  may  be  said  that  we  hm 
in  the  Tranaoendental  Doctrine  of  Blemenli  eaaunined  the 
materialfl  and  determined  to  what  edifice  these  belong,  and 
what  its  height  and  stability.  We  have  found,  indeed,  thai, 
although  we  had  porposed  to  build  for  onrselveB  a  tower 
which  shonld  reach  to  Heaven,  the  supply  of  matoyi^i«  gof. 
ficed  merely  for  a  habitation,  which  was  spacious  enough 
for  all  terrestrial  purposes,  and  high  enough  to  enable  os 
to  survey  the  level  plain  of  experience,  but  that  the  bold 
undertaking  designed  necessarily  failed  for  want  of  mite- 
rials — not  to  mention  the  confusion  of  tongues,  which  gate 
rise  to  endless  disputes  among  the  laborers  on  the  plan  of 
the  edifice,  and  at  last  scattered  them  over  all  the  wcffld, 
each  to  erect  a  separate  building  for  himself,  aooording  to 
his  own  plans  and  his  own  inclinations.  Our  present  task 
relates  not  to  the  materials,  but  to  the  plan  of  an  edifioe; 
and,  as  we  have  had  sufficient  warning  not  to  venture lilindly 
upon  a  design  which  may  be  found  to  transcend  our  natnial 
powers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  g^ve  up  the  in- 
tention of  erecting  a  secure  abode  for  the  mind,  we  mnst 
proportion  our  design  to  the  material  which  is  presented 
to  us,  and  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient  for  all  our 
wants. 

I  understand,  then,  by  the  transcendental  doctrine  of 
method,  the  determination  of  the  formal  conditions  d  > 
complete  system  of  pure  reason.  We  shall  aocordinglj 
have  to  treat  of  the  Diacipline^  the  Oanan^  the  Arekikckmic, 
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and,  Anally,  the  History,  of  pure  reasoa.  This  part  of  OQr 
Critique  will  accomplish,  from  the  tranec  en  dental  point  of 
view,  what  has  been  nsually  attempted,  tot  mieerably  exe- 
cuted, under  the  name  of  practical  loffie.  It  has  been  badly 
executed,  I  eay,  because  general  logic,  not  being  limited  to 
any  paitdoular  kind  of  cognition  (not  even  to  the  pure  cog- 
nition of  the  UDderatanding)  nor  to  any  particular  objects, 
it  cannot,  without  borrowing  Irora  other  sciences,  do  more 
than  present  merely  the  titles  or  signs  of  posaihU  methods 
and  the  technical  expressions,  which  are  employed  in  the 
systematic  parts  of  all  sciences;  and  thus  the  pnpil  ia  made 
acquainted  with  names,  the  meaning  and  application  of  which 
he  is  to  learn  only  at  some  future  time. 


TRANSCENDENTAL    DOCTRINE    OF    METHOD 
CHAPTER  FIRST 

THE    DISCIPLINE   OF   PURE   REASON 

Negative  judgments — those  which  are  bo  not  merely  as 
regards  their  logical  form,  but  in  respect  of  their  content 
— are  not  commonly  held  in  eepeoial  respect.  Ttiey  are,  on 
ike  contrary,  regarded  as  jealous  enemies  of  our  insatiable 
desire  tor  knowledge;  and  it  almost  requires  an  apology  to 
induce  us  to  tolerate,  much  less  to  prize  anrl  to  respect  them. 

All  propositions,  indeed,  may  be  logically  expressed  in  a 
negative  foi-m;  but,  in  relation  to  the  content  of  our  cogni- 
tion, the  peculiar  province  of  negative  judgments  is  solely 
Uy  prevent  error.  For  this  reason,  too,  negative  propositions, 
which  are  framed  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  false  cogni- 
tioDB  where  error  is  abaolntely  impossible,  are  undoubtedly 
true,  but  inane  and  senseless;  that  is,  they  are  in  reality 
parposelesB,  and  for  this  reason  often  very  ridiculous.  Such 
ia  the  proposition  of  the  Sckoolmun,  tliat  Alexander  could 
Dot  have  subdued  any  countriea  without  an  army. 

But  where  the  limits  of  our  possible  cognition  are  very 
Doch  contracted,  the  wHnotion  to  new  fields  of  knowV^A^  i 
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great,  the  illndoiui  to  which  the  mind  is  rahjaet  of  the  mMrt 
deoeptiye  character,  and  the  evil  oonaeqnenoes  of  error  of 
no  inconsiderable  magnitude— the  n^goHm  element  in  knoiri- 
edge,  which  ia  useful  only  to  guard  ua  against  emr,  is  ci 
far  more  importance  than  much  d  that  positiTO  instmotioa 
which  makcB  additions  to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge.  Th» 
reUraini  which  is  employed  to  repreaBi  and  finally  to  ezti^ 
pate  the  constant  inclination  to  depart  frmn  certain  rules,  k 
termed  ViaeipKne.  It  is  distinguished  from  enificfv,  wfaiek 
aims  at  the  formation  of  a  certain  degree  of  skill,  without 
attempting  to  repress  or  to  destroy  any  other  mental  power, 
already  existing.  In  the  cultivation  ci  a  talent,  which  hss 
given  evidence  of  an  impulse  toward  self -developmenti  disci- 
pline takes  a  n^^tive,'  culture  and  doctrine,  a  positive  part 

That  natural  dispositions  and  talents  (such  as  imaginatiim 
and  wit),  which  ask  a  free  and  unlimited  development,  re- 
quire in  many  respects  the  corrective  influence  of  discipUoe, 
every  one  will  readily  grant.  But  it  may  well  appear  strange, 
that  reason,  whose  proper  duty  it  is  to  prescribe  rules  of  dis- 
cipline to  all  the  other  powers  of  the  mind,  should  itself  re- 
quire this  corrective.  It  has,  in  fact,  hitherto  escaped  this 
humiliation,  only  because,  in  presence  of  its  magnificent 
pretensions  and  high  position,  no  one  could  readily  suspect 
it  to  be  capable  of  substituting  fancies  for  conceptions,  and 
words  for  things. 

Reason,  when  employed  in  the  field  of  experience,  does 
not  stand  in  need  of  criticism,  because  its  principles  are  sub- 
jected to  the  continual  test  of  empirical  observations.  Nor 
is  criticism  requisite  in  the  sphere  of  mathematics,  where 
the  conceptions  of  reason  must  always  be  presented  in  con- 
creto  in  pure  intuition,  and  baseless  or  arbitrary  assertions 

1  I  am  well  aware  ihat»  in  the  language  of  the  schools,  Um  term  Use^imt 
is  usually  emplojed  as  sjnonjmouB  ipdth  imtruMm,  But  there  are  so  many 
oases  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  notion  of  the  former,  as  • 
course  of  corrective  training,  from  that  of  the  latter,  as  the  oommanioatioD  of 
knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  things  itself  demands  the  i^ipn^riation  of  the  moit 
suitable  expressions  for  this  distinction,  that  it  is  my  desire  thst  the  former  ten 
should  never  be  employed  in  any  other  than  a  negatiTS  ■^g"iflqiti(WL 
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Are  discovered  without  difficulty.  But  wUere-reaaon  is  not 
held  Id  a  plain  track  by  the  inSuence  of  empirical  or  of  pure 
iotuitioD,  that  is,  when  it  is  employed  in  the  transcendental 
■phere  of  pure  concepti<^B,  it  atanda  in  great  need  of  disci- 
pline, to  restrain  its  propensity  to  overstep  the  limits  of  pos- 
lible  experience,  and  to  keep  it  from  wandering  into  error. 
In  fact,  the  utility  of  the  philosophy  of  pure  reason  is  en- 
tirely of  this  negative  character.  Particular  errors  may  be 
Corrected  by  particular  animadversions,  and  the  causes  of 
these  errors  may  be  eradicated  by  criticism.  But  where 
ire  find,  as  in  the  case  of  pure  reason,  a  complete  ayetem 
[>{  illusions  and  fallacies,  closely  connected  with  each  other 
ind  depending  upon  grand  general  principles,  there  seems 
lo  be  required  a  peculiar  and  negative  code  of  mental  legis- 
lation, which,  under  the  denomination  of  a  discipline,  and 
founded  upon  the  nature  of  reason  and  the  objects  of  its 
ixercise,  shall  constitute  a  system  of  thorough  examination 
md  testing,  which  no  fallacy  will  be  able  to  wiihstand  or 
iBcape  from,  under  whatever  disguise  or  concealment  it  may 
nrk. 

But  the  reader  must  remark  that,  in  this  the  second 
tivision  of  our  Transcendental  Critique,  the  discipline  of 
^re  reason  ie  not  directed  to  the  content,  but  to  the  method 
tf  the  cognition  of  pure  reason.  The  former  task  has  been 
Completed  in  the  Doctrine  of  Elements.  Bui  there  is  so 
ittuch  similarity  in  the  mode  of  employing  the  faculty  of 
ieason,  whatever  be  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied,  while, 
tt  the  same  time,  its  employment  in  the  transcendental 
iphere  is  so  esaentially  different  in  kind  from  every  ottier, 
^at,  without  the  warning  negative  influence  of  a  discipline 
ipecially  directed  to  that  end,  the  errors  are  unavoidable 
rwhich  spring  from  the  unskilful  employment  of  the  methods 
•  which  are  originated  by  reason  but  which  are  out  of  place  in 
bts  sphere. 
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THB  DISCIPLINE  OP  PURB  REASON 

Sbotion  Fibr 
The  Diseipline  of  Pure  Reason  in  ike  sphere  of  DogmaMsm 

The  floience  of  Mathematics  praaenta  the  moat  brilliaxit 
example  of  the  extension  of  the  aphere  of  para  raaaon  with- 
out the  aid  of  experience.  Examplea  are  mlwaja  oontagiou; 
and  they  exert  an  especial  inflaenoe  on  the  same  faealtj, 
which  naturally  flatters  itself  that  it  will  haye  the  aame  good 
fortune  in  other  cases  as  fell  to  its  lot  in  one  f ortonate  in- 
stance.  Hence  pure  reason  hopes  to  be  able  to  extend  ito 
empice  in  the  transcendental  sphere  with  equal  saooess  and 
security,  especially  when  it  applies  the  aame  method  which 
was  attended  with  such  brilliant  resulta  in  the  science  <rf 
Mathematics.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  importance 
for  us  to  know,  whether  the  method  of  arriving  at  demon- 
strative certainty,  which  is  termed  mathematiealj  be  identical 
with  that  by  which  we  endeavor  to  attain  the  same  degree  of 
certainty  in  philosophy,  and  which  is  termed  in  that  science 
dogmatical. 

Philosophical  cognition  is  the  cognition  of  reason  by 
means  of  conceptions;  mathematical  cognition  is  cognition 
by  means  of  the  construction  of  conceptions.  The  construe- 
lion  of  a  conception  is  the  presentation  a  priori  of  the  in- 
tuition which  corresponds  to  the  conception.  For  this 
purpose  a  non-empirical  intuition  is  requisite,  which,  as  an 
intuition,  is  an  individual  object;  while,  as  the  construction 
of  a  conception  (a  general  representation),  it  most  be  seen 
to  be  universally  valid  for  all  the  possible  intuitions  which 
rank  under  that  conception.  Thus  I  construct  a  triangle,  by 
the  presentation  of  the  object  which  corres[>ond8  to  this  con- 
ception, either  by  mere  imagination — in  pure  intuition,  or 
upon  paper — in  empirical  intuition,  in  both  oases  completely 
a  prioriy  without  borrowing  the  type  of  that  fiigure  from  any 
experience.      The  individual  figure  drawn   upon  paper  is 
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empirical;  but  it  serves,  not  withstanding,  to  indicate  the 
conception,  even  in  its  universality,  because  in  this  empiri- 
cal intnitioD  we  keep  our  eye  merely  on  the  act  of  the  con- 
BtructioD  of  the  conception,  nod  pay  no  attention  to  the 
varioue  modes  of  determining  it,  for  example,  its  size, 
the  length  of  its  sides,  the  size  of  its  angles,  these  not  in  the 
least  affecting  the  essential  character  of  the  conception. 

Philosophical  cognition,  accordingly,  regards  the  par- 
ticular only  in  the  general;  mathematical  ihe  general  in  the 
particular,  nay,  in  the  individual.  This  is  done,  however, 
entirely  a  priori  and  by  means  of  pure  reason,  eo  that,  a^ 
this  individual  figure  is  determined  under  certain  universal 
conditions  of  construction,  the  object  of  the  conception,  to 
which  this  individual  ligure  corresponds  as  its  schema,  must 
be  cogitated  as  universally  determined. 

The  essential  difference  of  these  two  modes  of  cognition 
consists,  therefore,  in  this  formal  quality;  it  does  not  regard 
the  difference  of  the  matter  or  objects  of  both.  Those 
thinkers  who  aim  at  distinguishing  philosophy  from  mathe- 
matics by  asserting  that  the  former  has  to  do  with  quality 
merely,  and  the  latter  with  quanlitj/,  have  mistaken  the  effect 
for  the  cause.  The  reason  why  mathematical  cognition  can 
relate  only  to  quantity,  is  to  be  found  in  its  form  alone. 
For  it  is  the  conception  of  quantities  only  that  is  capable  of 
being  constructed,  that  is,  presented  a  priori  in  intuition; 
while  qualities  cannot  be  given  in  any  other  than  an  empiri- 
cal intuition.  Hence  the  cognition  of  qualities  by  reason  is 
possible  only  through  conceptions.  No  one  can  find  an 
intuition  which  shall  correspond  to  the  conception  of  reality, 
except  in  experience;  it  cannot  be  presented  to  the  mind 
a  priori,  and  antecedently  to  the  empirical  consciousness  of 
a  reality.  We  can  form  an  intuition,  by  means  of  the  mere 
conception  of  it,  of  a  eone,  without  the  aid  of  experience; 
but  the  color  of  the  cone  we  cannot  know  except  from  ex- 
perience. I  cannot  present  an  intuition  of  a  cause,  except 
in  an  example,  which  experience  offers  to  me.  Besides, 
philosophy,  as  well  as  mathematics,  treats  of  qnAntit.\.«(.\  ■aa^ 
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Iw  ecKunplei  of  totefity,  inflnity,  aad  ao  on.  MilliWiMilMp, 
too,  treali  of  the  differemoe  of  lineB  and  wulauMi  —  ^mmm 
<rf  different  quality,  of  the  continvitjr  o(  eztenakm—HM  a 
quality  thereof.  But,  although  in  audi  eaaes  tbej  hsti 
a  common  olqeot,  the  mode  in  which  leaaon  conatdem  tfaak 
object  ia  Tery  different  in  philoaophy  from  whacfe  it  is  ia 
mathematical  The  former  eonftnea  itadf  to  the  genend  coft- 
c^Dtiona;  the  latter  can  do  noAhii^  with  a  mere  ooneqitioD, 
it  hastena  to  intuition.  In  thia  intoitioii  it  regarda  tha 
conception  in  eancreto^  not  empirically,  but  in  an  «  priori 
intoition,  which  it  haa  conatmcted;  and  in  which  all  tiie  ra- 
salts  which  follow  from  the  general  conditiona  of  the  eon- 
Btruction  of  the  conception  are  in  all  caaea  Talid  for  the 
object  of  the  constracted  conception. 

Suppose  that  the  conception  of  a  triangle  ia  given  to  a 
philosopher,  and  that  he  ia  required  to  discover,  by  the  phil- 
osophical-method, what  relation  the  aum  of  its  angles  bears 
to  a  right  angle.  He  has  nothing  before  him  bat  the  concep- 
tion of  a  6gure  incloBed  within  three  right  lines,  and,  conse- 
quently, with  the  same  number  of  angles.  He  may  analyae 
the  conception  of  a  right  line,  of  an  angle,  or  of  the  number 
three  as  long  as  he  pleases,  but  he  will  not  discover  anj 
properties  not  contained  in  these  conceptions.  But,  if  this 
question  is  proposed  to  a  geometrician,  he  at  once  begins  bj 
constructing  a  triangle.'  He  knows  that  two  right  jsngks 
are  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  contiguous  angles  which  pro- 
ceed from  one  point  in  a  straight  line;  and  he  goea  on  to 
produce  one  side  of  his  triangle,  thus  forming  two  adjacent 
angles  which  are  together  equal  to  two  right  anglea.  He 
then  divides  the  exterior  of  these  angles,  by  drawing  a  Une 
parallel  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  triangle,  and  imme- 
diately perceives  that  he  has  thus  got  an  exterior  adjacent 
angle  which  is  equal  to  the  interior.  Proceeding  in  this 
way,  through  a  chain  of  inferences,  and  alwaya  on  the 


I  Either  in  his  own  mind — in  pure  intuition,  or  upon  paper    in  eapirieil 
iniuitioii.— TV. 
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grouad  of  jiituitioD,  he  arrives  at  a  clear  and  universnlly 
valid  solution  of  the  question. 

But  mathematics  doea  DOl  confine  itself  to  the  conatruu- 
tion  of  quantities  (quanta),  as  in  the  case  of  geometry;  it 
occupies  Itself  with  pure  quantity  also  (quantilas),  as  in  the 
case  of  algebra,  where  complete  abstraction  is  made  of 
the  properties  of  the  object  indicated  by  the  conceptiou 
of  quantity.  In  algebra,  a  certain  method  of  notation  by 
signs  is  adopted,  and  these  indicate  the  different  possible 
constructions  oE  quantities,  the  extraction  of  roots,  and  so 
on.  After  having  thus  denoted  the  general  conception  of 
quantities,  according  to  their  different  relations,  the  different 
operations  by  which  quantity  or  number  is  increased  or 
diminished  are  presented  in  intuition  in  accordance  with 
general  rules.  Thus,  when  one  quantity  is  to  be  divided 
by  another,  the  signs  which  denote  both  are  placed  in  the 
form  peouliar  to  the  operation  of  division;  and  thus  algebra, 
by  means  of  a  symbolical  construction  of  quantity,  jnst  as 
geometry,  with  its  ostensive  or  geometrical  construction 
(a  construction  of  the  objects  themselves),  arrives  at  results 
which  discursive  cognition  cannot  hope  to  reach  by  the.  aid 
of  mere  cunceptiona. 

Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  difference  in  the  fortune 
of  the  philosopher  and  the  mathematician,  the  former  of 
whom  follows  the  path  of  conceptions,  while  the  latter  pur- 
soes  that  uf  intuitions,  which  he  represents,  a  priori,  in 
correspondence  with  his  conceptions.  The  cause  is  evident, 
from  whiil  has  been  already  demonstrated  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  Critique,  We  do  not,  in  the  present  case,  want 
to  discover  analytical  propositions,  which  may  be  produced 
merely  by  analyzing  our  conceptions — for  in  this  the  phi- 
losopher would  have  the  advantage  over  his  rival;  we  aim 
at  the  discovery  o!  synthetical  propositions — such  syntheti- 
cal propositions,  moreover,  as  can  be  cognized  a  priori. 
I  must  not  confine  myself  to  that  which  I  actually  cogitate 
ID  my  conception  of  a  triangle,  for  this  is  nothing  more  than 
the  mere  definition;  I  must  try  to  go  beyond  that,  and.  to 
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arriTe  si  propertieB  wliioh  mm  aoi  moatmm^i  in,  ■Hhfl^fc 
they  belong  to,  the  eonoeptioa.  Now,  tbii  is  impoMiMnt 
nnleflB  I  determine  the  object  pieeent  to  mj'  ndnd  fifwwriipg 
to  the  eonditions  either  of  empirieal  or  of  puo  mtritiaa 
In  the  former  case,  I  should  have  an  empirkal  propontm 
(arrired  at  by  aetual  measnreiiient  of  the  aisles  of  tht 
triangle),  which  would  poaseaa  neither  nmniiaaHij  nor 
neceasi^;  but  that  would  be  of  no  Talue.  In  the  latter,  I 
proceed  by  geometrical  conatmotion,  by  raeana  of  whiA 
I  collect,  in  a  pure  intuition,  just  as  I  would  in  an  ^wipiA^i 
intuition,  all  the  yarioua  properties  whioh  bel<Hig  to  thi 
schema  of  a  triangle  in  general,  and  consequently  to  its  con- 
ception, and  thus  construct  synthetical  propositions  which 
possess  the  attribute  of  universality. 

It  would  be  vain  to  philosophise  upon  the  triangloi  that 
is,  to  reflect  on  it  discursively;  I  should  got  no  further  than 
the  definition  with  which  I  had  been  obliged  to  set  out 
Tliere  are  certainly  transcendental  synthetical  propositions 
which  are  framed  by  means  of  pure  conceptions,  and  which 
form  the  peculiar  distinction  of  philosophy;  but  these  do 
not' relate  to  any  particular  thing,  but  to  a  thing  in  general, 
and  enounce  the  conditions  under  which  the  perception  of  it 
may  become  a  part  of  possible  experience.  But  the  science 
of  mathematics  has  nothing  to  do  with  such  questions,  nor 
with  the  question  of  existence  in  any  fashion;  it  is  concerned 
merely  with  the  properties  of  objects  in  themselves,  onlj 
in  so  far  as  these  are  connected  with  the  oonception  of 
the  objects. 

In  the  above  example,  we  have  merely  attempted  to  show 
the  great  difference  which  exists  between  the  discursivo 
employment  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  conceptions,  and  its 
intuitive  exercise  by  means  of  the  construction  of  omoqi- 
tions.  The  question  naturally  arises — ^what  is  the  csose 
which  necessitates  this  twofold  exercise  of  reason,  and  how 
are  we  to  discover  whether  it  is  the  philosophical  or  the 
mathematical  method  which  reason  is  pursuing  in  an 
argument  ? 
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All  our  knowledge  relates,  finally,  U>  possible  intuiltons, 
for  it  is  tliese  alone  tbut  present  objects  to  the  mind.  An 
a  priori  or  non-empirical  conception  contains  either  a  pure 
intaitioQ — and  in  tbis  caae  it  can  be  couslructed;  or  it  con- 
tains Qotbing  but  the  synthesis  of  possible  intaltiona,  which 
are  not  given  a  priori.  In  this  latter  case,  it  may  help  us 
to  form  synthetical  a  priori  jiidgoients,  but  only  in  the  dis- 
cursive method,  by  conceptions,  not  in  the  intuitive,  by 
means  of  the  construction  of  conceptions. 

The  only  d  priori  intuition  is  that  of  the  pure  form  of 
phenomena— apace  and  time.  A  conception  of  space  and 
time  as  quanta  may  be  presented  a  priori  in  intuition,  that 
ia,  constructed,  either  along  with  their  quality  (figure),  or 
aa  pure  quantity  (the  mere  synthesis  of  the  homogeneous), 
by  means  of  number.  But  the  nfiatter  of  phenomena,  by 
vrhich  things  are  given  in  space  and  time,  can  be  presented 
only  in  perception,  a  posteriori.  The  only  conception  which 
representa  a  priori  this  empirical  content  of  phenomena,  is 
the  conception  of  a  iking  iu  general;  and  the  a  priori  syn- 
thetical cognition  of  this  conception  can  give  us  nothing 
more  than  the  rule  for  the  synthesis  of  that  which  may  be 
contained  iu  the  corresponding  a  posteriori  perception;  it  is 
utterly  inadequate  to  present  an  a  priori  intuition  of  the 
real  object,  which  must  necessarily  be  empirical. 

Synthetical  propositions,  which  relate  to  things  in  gen- 
eral, an  a  priori  intuition  of  which  is  impossible,  are 
transcendental.  For  this  reason  transcendental  proposi- 
tions cannot  be  framed  by  means  of  the  construction  of 
conceptions;  they  are  a  priori,  and  based  entirely  on  con- 
ceptions themselves.  They  contain  merely  the  rule,  by 
vhich  we  are  to  seek  in  the  world  of  perception  or  experi- 
ence the  synthetical  unity  of  that  which  cannot  be  intuited 
a  priori.  But  they  are  incompetent  to  present  any  of  the 
conceptions  which  appear  in  them  in  an  a  priori  intuition; 
these  can  be  given  only  a  posteriori,  in  experience,  which, 
however,  is  itself  possible  only  through  these  synthetical 
principles. 
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ff  ire  an  to  fom  •  qrnlhelioal  fmignmat  vpgittdkg  a 
oonoeptioni  ire  miul  go  bejoiid  il,  to  tke  intoitioB  ia  wfaiek 
it  18  given.  If  we  keep  to  whel  it  eontaliied  in  the  cxHMip* 
tioiii  the  jadgment  is  merely  umlj^oal — it  ki  menly  a 
explanation  of  what  we  haye  oogitated  in  the  coneepliQi. 
But  I  ean  pass  from  the  eonoeption  to  the  pore  or  mmi^wuaA 
intuition  which  oorreqMinda  to  it.  I  ean  piooeod  to  <»*mm«^ 
my  conception  m  eonoreto^  and  to  oogniaei  eitiier  m  prion  or 
a  paateriarif  what  I  find  in  the  object  of  the  oonoqilioB. 
The  former— a  priori  cognition— is  rataonal-mathematical 
cognition  by  means  of  the  constniction  of  the  oonceptioa; 
the  latter— a  posteriori  cognition— >is  purely  em{Mrioal  cogni* 
tion,  which  does  not  possess  the  attributes  of  necessity  and 
uniyereality.  Thus  I  may  analyse  the  conception  I  hsfs 
of  gold ;  but  I  gain  no  new  information  from  this  analysifl, 
I  merely  enumerate  the  different  properties  which  I  hsd 
connected  with  the  notion  indicated  by  the  word.  My 
knowledge  has  gained  in  logical  clearness  and  arrangement, 
but  no  addition  has  been  made  to  it.  But  if  I  take  the 
matter  which  is  indicated  by  this  name,  and  submit  it  to 
the  examination  of  my  senses,  I  am  enabled  to  form  several 
synthetical — although  still  empirical — propositions.  The 
mathematical  conception  of  a  triangle  I  should  construct, 
that  is,  present  a  priori  in  intuition,  and  in  this  way  attain 
to  rational -synthetical  cognition.  But  when  the  transcen- 
dental conception  of  reality,  or  substance,  or  power  is  pre- 
sented to  my  mind,  I  find  that  it  does  not  relate  to  or 
indicate  either  an  empirical  or  pure  intuition,  but  thai 
it  indicates  merely  the  synthesis  of  empirical  intnitiona, 
which  cannot  of  course  be  given  a  priori.  The  synthesis  in 
such  a  conception  cannot  proceed  a  priori — ?rithout  the  aid 
of  experience — to  the  intuition  which  corresponds  to  the 
conception;  and,  for  this  reason,  none  of  these  coneeptiona 
can  produce  a  determinative  synthetical  proposition,  thej 
can  never  present  more  than  a  principle  of  the  synthMis*  df 

*  In  the  case  of  the  conception  of  cause,  I  do  really  go  bejoiid  tiia  emfbkd 
coDcepUon  of  au  eveolr— bu\.  uol  U>  \i)i«  vatuldon  which  praMots  tlito  uic8|<iBi 
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possible  empirical  intaitions.  A  transcendental  proposition 
is,  therefore,  &  synthetical  cognition  oE  reason  by  means  of 
pure  oonceptions  and  the  discursive  method,  and  it  renders 
poeeible  all  syntlietical  unity  in  empirical  cognition,  though 
it  cannot  present  us  with  any  intuition  a  priori. 

There  is  thus  a  twofold  exercise  of  reason.  Both  modes 
have  the  properties  of  universality  and  an  a  priori  origin  in 
common,  but  are,  in  their  procedure,  of  widely  different 
character.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  the  world  of  phe- 
nomena, in  which  alone  objects  are  presented  to  our  minds, 
there  are  two  main  elements — the  form  of  intuition  (space 
and  time),  which  can  be  cognized  and  determined  com- 
pletely a  priori,  and  the  matter  or  content — thai  which  is 
presented  in  space  and  time,  and  which,  consequently,  con- 
tains a  something — an  exisieuce  corresponding  to  our  powers 
of  sensation.  As  regards  the  latter,  which  can  never  be 
given  in  a  determinate  mode  except  by  experience,  there 
are  no  a  priori  notions  which  relate  to  it,  except  the  undeter- 
mined conceptions  of  the  synthesis  of  possible  sensations,  in 
so  far  as  these  belong  (in  a  possible  experience)  to  the  unity 
of  consciousness.  As  regards  the  former,  we  can  determine 
oar  conceptions  a  priori  in  intuition,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
ourselves  the  creators  of  the  objects  of  the  conceptions  in 
space  and  time — these  objects  being  regarded  simply  as 
quanta,  tn  the  one  case,  reason  proceeds  according  to  con- 
ceptions, and  can  do  nothing  more  than  subject  phenomena 
to  these — which  can  only  be  determined  empirically,  that 
19,  a  posteriori — in  conformity,  however,  with  those  concep- 
tions as  the  rules  of  all  empirical  synthesis.  In  the  other 
case,  reason  proceeds  by  the  constraction  of  conceptions; 
and,  as  these  conceptions  relate  to  an  a  priori  intuition,  they 
may  be  given  and  determined  in  pare  intuition  a  priori,  and 


to  conartia,  but  tntj  to  the  dme-condiiioni.  which  ma;  be  lenmd 
to  correspoDil  to  itie  ooDcoptioo.  Uj  procedure  ie,  Iberetore,  etricii;  sccon^g 
to  cocceptloDB :  t  cannot  En  s  Cbsa  of  tbia  kind  oniploy  itie  conBtniction  o[ 
OOiuwptiiiiui.  becauie  the  coDcepiioo  ia  morGly  m  rule  for  (ho  Bjttthesia  of  par- 
ocptioDB.  wbich  are  Dot  para  Intuitiotu,  and  which,  therabfr^  o *"  ~~~~ 
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withoat  the  aid  of  empirical  data.  The  examination  and  con- 
sideration of  everything  that  exists  in  space  or  time — whether 
it  is  a  quantum  or  not,  in  how  far  the  particular  something 
(which  fills  space  or  time)  is  a  primary  substratam,  or  a  mere 
determination  of  some  other  existence,  whether  it  relates  to 
anything  else — either  as  cause  or  effect,  whether  its  existence 
is  isolated  or  in  reciprocal  connection  with  and  dependence 
upon  others,  the  possibility  of  this  existence,  its  reality  and 
necessity  or  their  opposites — all  these  form  part  of  the  cog 
niiion  of  reason  on  the  ground  of  conceptions,  and  this 
cognition  is  termed  phihsophicaL  But  to  determine  a  priori 
an  intuition  in  space  (its  figure),  to  divide  time  into  periods, 
or  merely  to  cognize  the  quantity  of  an  intuition  in  space 
and  time,  and  to  determine  it  by  number — all  this  is  an 
operation  of  reason  by  means  of  the  construction  of  concep- 
tions, and  is  called  mathematicaL 

The  success  which  attends  the  efforts  of  reason  in  the 
sphere  of  mathematics,  naturally  fosters  the  expectation  that 
the  same  good  fortune  will  be  its  lot,  if  it  applies  the  mathe 
matical  method  in  other  regions  of  mental  endeavor  besides 
that  of  quantities.     Its  success  is  thus  great,  because  it  caii 
support  all  its  conceptions  by  a  priori  intuitions,  and  in  thi:^ 
way  make  itself  a  master,  as  it  were,  over   nature;  while 
pure  philosophy,   with   its  a  priori  discursive  conceptions, 
bungles  about  in  the  world  of  nature,  and  cannot  accredit  or 
show  any  a  priori  evidence  of  the  reality  of  these  concep 
tions.     Masters  in  the  science  of  mathematics  are  confident 
of  the  success  of  this  method ;  indeed,  it  is  a  common  per 
suasion,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  any  subject  ol 
human   thought.     They  have  hardly  ever  reflected  or  phi 
losophized  on  their  favorite  science — a  task  of  great  diffi 
culty;  and  the  specific  difference  between  the  two  modes 
of  employing  the  faculty  of  reason  has  never  entered  their 
thoughts.     Rules  current  in  the  field  of  common  experience, 
and   which  common -sense  stamps   everywhere  with  its  ap- 
proval, are   regarded  by   them  as  axiomatic.     From  what 
source  the  conceptioiva  ol  «\>«b(ie  and  time,  with  which  (as  the 
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only  primitive  quaota)  they  have  to  deal,  enter  their  minds, 
is  a  qtiCBtion  which  they  do  not  trouble  themeelves  to 
answer;  and  they  think  it  just  as  unnecessary  to  exannne 
into  the  origin  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  the  nnderstanding 
and  the  extent  of  their  validity.  All  they  have  to  do  with 
them  is  to  employ  them.  In  all  this  they  are  ptrfeutly 
right,  if  they  do  not  overstep  the  limits  of  the  sphere 
of  nature.  But  they  pass,  unconsciously,  from  the  world  uf 
sense  to  the  insecure  ground  of  pure  transcendental  concep- 
tions {instahilxa  tellus,  inaintis  undo),  where  they  can  neither 
stand  nor  swim,  and  where  the  tracks  of  their  footsteps  are 
obliterated  by  time;  while  the  march  of  mathematics  is 
pursued  on  a  broad  and  magnificent  highway,  which  the 
latest  posterity  shall  frequent  without  fear  of  danger  or 
impediment. 

As  we  have  taken  upon  ub  the  task  of  determining, 
elearly  and  certainly,  the  limits  of  pare  reason  in  the  sphere 
of  transcendentalism,  and  as  the  efforts  of  reason  in  this 
direction  are  persisted  in,  even  after  the  plainest  and  most 
expressive  warnings,  hope  still  beckoning  ua  past  the  limits 
of  experience  into  the  splendors  of  the  intellectual  world — it 
becomes  necessary  to  cut  away  the  last  anchor  of  this  fnlla- 
cioUB  and  fantastic  hope.  We  shall  accordingly  show  that 
the  mathematical  method  is  unattended  -in  the  sphere  of 
philosophy  by  the  least  advantage — except,  perhaps,  that 
it  more  plainly  exhibits  its  own  inadequacy — that  geometry 
and  philosophy  are  two  quite  different  things,  althoi^h  they 
go  hand  in  hand  in  the  field  of  natural  science,  and,  conse- 
quently, Ihat  the  procedure  of  the  one  can  never  be  imitated 
by  the  other. 

The  evidence  of  mathematics  rests  upon  definitions,  ax- 
ioms, and  demonstrations.  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  showing 
that  none  of  these  forms  can  be  employed  or  imitated  in 
philosophy  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  understood  by 
mathematicians;  and  that  the  geometrician,  if  he  employs 
his  method  in  philosophy,  will  succeed  only  in  building  card- 
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in  maihematioi  oan  lesaU  in  nothing  baft  mwa  Torbiige. 
The  essential  baainesB  of  philoeophy,  indeed,  is  to  mark 
oat  the  limitB  of  the  science;  and  even  the  mathematician, 
nnleas  his  talent  is  natarally  circanunribed  and  limi^ftd  to 
this  particalar  department  of  knowledge,  cannot  tam  m  deaf 
ear  to  the  warnings  of  philosophy,  or  set  himip^^f  mbove 
its  direction. 

1.  Of  Definitions. — A  definition  is,  as  the  term  itself  in- 
dicates, the  representation,  apon  primary  groonds,  of  the 
complete  conception  of  a  thing  within  its  own  limita.*  Ac- 
cordingly, an  empirical  conception  cannot  be  defined,  it  can 
only  be  explained.  For,  as  there  are  in  sach  m  oonoeption 
only  a  certain  namber  of  marks  or  signs,  which  denote  a 
certain  class  of  sensuoos  objects,  we  can  never  be  sore  that 
we  do  not  cogitate  ander  the  word  which  indicates  the  same 
object,  at  one  time  a  greater,  at  another  a  smaller  namber 
of  signs.  Thus,  one  person  may  cogitate  in  his  conception 
of  gold,  in  addition  to  its  properties  of  weight,  color,  mal- 
leability, that  of  resisting  rust,  while  another  person  may  be 
ignorant  of  this  quality.  We  employ  certain  signs  only  so 
long  as  we  require  them  for  the  sake  of  distinction;  new 
observations  abstract  some  and  add  new  ones,  so  that  an 
empirical  conception  never  remains  within  permanent  limits. 
It  is,  in  fact,  useless  to  define  a  conception  of  this  kind.  If, 
for  example,  we  are  speaking  of  water  and  its  properties,  we 
do  not  stop  at  what  we  actually  think  by  the  word  waier^ 
but  proceed  to  observation  and  experiment;  and  the  word, 
with  the  few  signs  attached  to  it,  is  more  properly  a  designa- 
tion than  a  conception  of  the  thing.  A  definition  in  this 
case  would  evidently  be  nothing  more  than  a  determination 
of  the  word.     In  the  second  place,  no  a  priori  conception. 


'  The  deflniUon  must  describe  the  oonceptioii  eompleidiff,  thai  is,  omit  none 
of  the  msrka  or  signs  of  which  it  is  composed ;  wiihin  its  owm  ttmttf,  that  is,  it 
must  be  precise,  and  enumerate  no  more  signs  than  belong  to  the  conoq^tkMi; 
and  on  primary  grtnmdi,  that  is  to  say,  the  limitation  of  the  booiids  of  the  eoa- 
eeption  must  not  be  deduced  from  other  conceptions,  as  in  this  esse  a  proof 
irould  be  necessary,  and  the  so-called  definition  would  be  incapal^  of  taking  its 
place  at  the  head  oi  all  the  ^ud|^«ii\a  ^n^  V^^^  \a  locm  regwdlng  «b  ol^eot 
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such  as  those  of  Bubstaoce,  cause,  right,  fltness,  and  bo  oq, 
can  be  defined.  For  I  can  never  be  sure  that  the  clear  rep- 
resentation of  a  given  conceptiou  (which  ia  given  in  a  con- 
fused state)  has  been  fully  developed,  until  I  know  that  the 
representation  is  adequate  with  its  object.  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  conception,  &a  it  is  presented  to  the  mind,  may  con- 
tain a  number  of  obscure  representations,  which  we  do  not 
observe  in  our  analysis,  although  we  einploy  them  in  our 
application  of  the  conception,  I  can  never  be  sure  that  my 
analysis  is  complete,  while  examples  may  make  this  prob- 
able, although  they  can  never  demonstrate  the  fact.  In- 
stead of  the  word  definition,  I  should  rather  employ  the  term 
cxpontion — a  more  modest  expression,  which  the  ohtic  may 
accept  without  surrendering  his  doubts  as  to  the  complete- 
ness of  the  analysis  of  any  suoh  conception.  As,  therefore, 
neither  empirical  nor  a  priori  conceptions  are  capable  of 
definition,  we  have  to  see  whether  the  only  other  kind 
of  conceptions — arbitrary  conceptions— can  be  subjected  to 
this  mental  operation.  Sucli  a  conception  can  always  be 
defined;  for  I  must  know  thoroughly  what  I  wished  to  cogi- 
tate in  it,  as  it  was  I  who  created  it,  and  il  was  not  given  to 
my  mind  either  by  the  nature  o(  my  understanding  or  by 
experience.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  say  that,  by  such 
a  definition,  I  have  defined  a  real  object.  If  the  conception 
M  based  upon  empirical  conditions,  if,  for  example,  I  have  a 
conception  of  a  clock  for  a  ship,  this  arbitrary  conception 
docB  not  assure  me  of  the  existence  or  even  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  object.  My  definition  of  snch  a  conception  would 
with  more  propriety  be  termed  a  declaration  of  a  project  than 
a  definition  of  an  object.  There  are  no  other  conceptions 
which  can  bear  definition,  except  those  which  contain  au 
arbitrary  synthesis,  which  can  be  constructed  a  priori.  Con- 
Bequently,  the  science  of  mathematics  alone  possesses  defini- 
tions. For  the  object  here  thought  is  presented  a  priori  in 
intuition;  and  thus  it  can  never  contain  more  or  less  than 
the  conception,  because  the  conception  of  the  object  has 
by  the  dfififij^^^^^^Hun&t'A'j ,  X'baX  \&^  ■«\'<^v 
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out  deriving  the  definition  from  any  other  source.  Philo- 
sophical definitions  are,  therefore,  merely  expositions  of 
given  conceptions,  while  mathematical  definitions  are  con- 
structions of  conceptions  originally  formed  by  the  mind  it- 
self;  the  former  are  produced  by  analysis,  the  completeness 
of  which  is  never  demonstratively  certain,  the  latter  by  a 
synthesis.  In  a  mathematical  definition  the  conception  is 
formedy  in  a  philosophical  definition  it  is  only  explained. 
From  this  it  follows: 

a.  That  we  must  not  imitate,  in  philosophy,  the  mathe- 
matical usage  of  commencing  with  definitions — except  by 
way  of  hypothesis  or  experiment.  For,  as  all  so-called 
philosophical  definitions  are  merely  analyses  of  given  cou- 
ceptions,  these  conceptions,  although  only  in  a  confused 
form,  must  precede  the  analysis;  and  the  incomplete  ex- 
position must  precede  the  complete,  so  that  we  may  be  able 
to  draw  certain  inferences  from  the  characteristics  which  an 
incomplete  analysis  has  enabled  us  to  discover,  before  we 
attain  to  the  complete  exposition  or  definition  of  the  con- 
ception. In  one  word,  a  full  and  clear  definition  ought,  in 
philosophy,  rather  to  form  the  conclusion  than  the  com- 
mencement of  our  labors.*  In  mathematics,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  cannot  have  a  conception  prior  to  the  definition; 
it  is  the  definition  which  gives  us  the  conception,  and  it 
must  for  this  reason  form  the  commencement  of  every  chain 
of  mathematical  reasoning. 

b.  Mathematical  definitions  cannot  be  erroneous.  For 
the  conception  is  given  only  in  and  through  the  definition, 
and  thus  it  contains  only  what  has  been  cogitated  in  the 


*  Philosophy  abounds  in  faulty  detinitions.  especially  Buch  as  contain  some 
of  the  eietneDU  requisite  to  form  a  complete  definition.  If  a  conception  could 
not  be  employed  in  reasoning  before  it  had  l)een  defined,  it  would  fare  ill  with  all 
philosophical  thought.  But,  as  incompletely  defined  conceptions  may  always 
be  employed  without  dettunent  to  truth,  no  far  as  our  analysis  of  the  elemeous 
contained  in  them  proceeds,  imperfect  definitions,  that  is,  propositions  which  are 
properly  not  definitions,  but  merely  approximations  thereto,  may  be  used  with 
^reat  advantage.  In  mathematics,  defitiition  belongs  ad  ease,  in  philoi^ophy  ad 
melius  esse.  It  is  a  difticult  task  to  coijstnict  a  proper  definition.  Jurists  ari 
siiW  without  a  complelo  deun\i\oi\  ol  v\\c  \<\«i  ol  tX^^w 
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definition.  But  althougb  a  defiuition  caDnot  he  incorrect, 
as  regards  its  content,  an  error  may  sometimes,  although 
seldom,  creep  into  the  form.  This  error  consists  in  a  want 
of  precision.  Thus  the  common  detjnition  of  a  circle — that 
it  is  a  carved  line,  every  point  in  which  is  equally  distant 
from  another  point  called  the  centre — is  faulty,  from  the  fact 
that  the  determination  indicated  by  the  word  curved  ia  super- 
Buou3.  For  there  ought  to  be  a  particular  theorem,  which 
may  be  easily  proved  from  the  definition,  to  the  effect  that 
every  line,  which  has  all  its  points  at  equal  distauces  from 
another  point,  must  be  a  curved  line — that  is,  that  not  even 
the  smallest  part  of  it  can  be  straight.  Analytical  defini- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  may  be  erroneous  in  many  re- 
spects, either  by  the  introduction  of  signs  which  do  not 
actually  exist  in  the  conception,  or  by  wanting  in  that  eom- 
pleteness  vhich  forms  the  essential  of  a  definition.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  definition  is  necessarily  defective,  because 
we  can  never  be  fully  certain  of  the  completeness  of  our 
analysis.  For  these  reasons,  the  method  of  definition  em- 
ployed in  mathematics  cannot  be  imitated  in  philosophy. 
2.  0/  Axioms. — These,  in  so  far  as  they  are  immediately 
certain,  are  a  priori  synthetical  principles.  Now,  one  con- 
ceptioD  cannot  be  connected  synthetically  and  yet  immedi- 
ately with  another;  because,  if  we  wish  lo  proceed  out  of 
and  beyond  a  conception,  a  third  mediating  cognition  is  nee 
essary.  And,  as  philosophy  is  a  cognition  of  reason  by  the 
aid  of  oODceptions  alone,  there  ia  to  be  found  in  it  no  princi- 
ple which  deserves  to  be  called  an  axiom.  Mathematics,  ttii 
the  other  hand,  may  possess  axioma,  because  it  can  always 
connect  the  predicates  of  an  object  a  priori,  and  without  any 
mediating  term,  by  means  of  the  construction  of  conceptions 
in  intuition.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  proposition  three 
points  can  always  lie  in  a  plane.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
synthetical  principle  which  is  based  upon  conceptions  t 
ever  be  immediately  eertiun  {for  example,  the  proposition. 
Everything  that  happens  has  a  cause),  because  I  require  a 
mediatJDg  term  to  connect  the  two  conceptions  oi^ 
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cause — namely,  the  condition  of  time-deterrainatioii  in  an 
experience,  and  I  cannot  cognize  any  such  prinoiple  imme- 
diately and  from  conceptions  alone.  Discorsive  principles 
are,  accordingly,  very  different  from  intaitive  priucipleB  or 
axioms.  The  former  always  require  deduction,  which  in 
the  case  of  the  latter  may  be  altogether  dispensed  with. 
Axioms  are,  for  this  reason,  always  self-evident,  while  phil- 
osophical principles,  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  cer- 
tainty they  possess,  cannot  lay  any  claim  to  such  a  distinc- 
tion. No  synthetical  proposition  of  pure  transcendental 
reason  can  be  so  evident,  as  is  often  rashly  enough  de- 
clared, as  the  statement,  twice  two  are  four.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  Analytic  I  introdaced  into  the  list  of  principles  of 
the  pure  understanding  certain  axioms  of  intuition ;  but  the 
principle  there  discussed  was  not  itself  an  axiom,  but  served 
merely  to  present  the  principle  of  the  possibility  of  axioms 
in  general,  while  it  was  really  nothing  more  than  a  princi- 
j)le  based  upon  conceptions.  For  it  is  one  part  of  the  duty 
of  transcendental  philosophy  to  establish  the  possibility  of 
mathematics  itself.  Philosophy  possesses,  then,  no  axioms, 
and  has  no  right  to  impose  its  a  priori  principles  upon 
tliought,  until  it  has  established  their  authority  and  validity 
by  a  thoroughgoing  deduction. 

3.  Of  Demonstrations,  Only  an  apodictic  proof,  based 
upon  intuition,  can  be  termed  a  demonstration.  Experi- 
ence teaches  us  what  is,  but  it  cannot  convince  us  that  it 
might  have  been  otherwise.  Hence  a  proof  upon  empirical 
grounds  cannot  be  apodictic.  A  priori  conceptions,  in  dis- 
cursive cognition,  can  never  produce  intuitive  certainty  or 
evidence,  however  certain  the  judgment  they  present  may 
be.  Mathematics  alone,  therefore,  contains  demonstrations, 
because  it  does  not  deduce  its  cognition  from  conceptions, 
but  from  the  construction  of  conceptions,  that  is,  from  intui- 
tion,  which  can  be  given  a  priori  in  accordance  with  concep- 
tions. The  method  of  algebra,  in  equations,  from  which  the 
correct  answer  is  deduced  by  reduction,  is  a  kind  of  con- 
struction— not  geometric^kl,  bat  by  symbols — ^in  which  all 
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ooQceptions,  especially  those  of  the  rolationa  oF  quantities, 
are  ret^resented  iu  iatuitioa  by  eigne;  and  tbas  the  coticlu- 
Bioua  in  that  science  are  secured  from  errors  by  the  fact  that 
every  proof  is  aubmitted  to  ocular  evidence.  PhiloBophical 
cogDJtion  does  not  possess  this  advautage,  it  being  required 
to  consider  the  geoeral  always  in  abstraclo  (by  means  of  con- 
ceptions), while  mathematics  can  always  consider  it'tn  con- 
ereto{\Q  ua  individual  intuition),  and  at  the  same  time  by 
means  of  «  priori  representation,  whereby  all  errors  are 
rendered  manifest  to  the  senses.  The  former — discursive 
proofs — ought  to  be  termed  acroamatic'  proofs,  rather  than 
deTnonslriUions,  as  only  words  are  employed  in  them,  while 
demonstrations  proper,  as  the  term  itself  indicates,  always 
require  a  reference  to  the  intuition  of  the  object. 

It  follows  from  all  these  considerations,  that  it  is  not 
consonant  with  the  nature  of  philosophy,  especially  in  the 
sphere  of  pure  reason,  to  employ  the  dogmatical  method, 
and  to  adorn  itself  with  the  titles  and  insignia  of  mathemati- 
cal science.  It  does  not  belong  to  that  order,  and  can  only 
hope  for  a  fraternal  union  with  that  science.  Its  attempts  at 
mathematical  evidence  are  vain  pretensions,  which  can  only 
keep  it  back  from  its  true  aim,  which  is  to  detect  the  illusory 
procedure  of  reason  when  transgressing  its  proper  limits,  and 
by  fully  explaining  and  analyzing  our  conceptions  to  conduct 
U8  from  the  dim  regions  of  speculation  to  the  clear  region  of 
modest  self-knowledge.  Reason  must  not,  therefore,  in  its 
transcendental  endeavors,  look  forward  with  such  confi- 
dence, as  if  the  path  it  is  pursuing  led  straight  to  its  aim, 
nor  reckon  with  such  security  upon  its  premises,  as  to  con- 
Bider  it  unnecessary  to  take  a  stop  back,  or  to  keep  a  strict 
watoh  for  errors,  which,  overlooked  in  the  principles,  may 
be  detected  in  the  arguments  themselves — iu  which  case  it 
may  be  requisite  either  to  determine  these  principles  with 
greater  strictness,  or  to  change  them  entirely. 

I  divide  all  apodictic  propositions,  whether  demonstrable 
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or  immediately  certain,  into  dogmata  aad  maihemaieL  A 
direct  synthetical  proposition^  based  on  conceptiooB,  is  a 
dogma ;  a  proposition  of  the  same  kind,  baaed  on  the  con- 
struction of  conceptions,  is  a  mathema.  Analytical  jadg- 
ments  do  not  teach  us  any  more  about  an  object  than  what 
was  contained  in  the  conception  we  had  of  it;  because  they 
do  not  extend  our  cognition  beyond  our  conception  of  an 
object,  they  merely  elucidate  the  conception.  They  cannot 
therefore  be  with  propriety  termed  dogmas.  Of  the  two 
kinds  of  a  priori,  synthetical  propositions  above  mentioned, 
only  those  which  are  employed  in  philosophy  can,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  mode  of  speech,  bear  this  name;  those 
of  arithmetic  or  geometry  would  not  be  rightly  so  denomi- 
nated. Thus  the  customary  mode  of  speaking  confirms  the 
explanation  given  above,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  that 
only  those  judgments  which  are  based  upon  conceptions,  not 
on  the  construction  of  conceptions,  can  be  termed  dogmatical. 
-  Thu3,  pure  reason,  in  the  sphere  of  speculation,  does  not 
contain  a  single  direct  synthetical  judgment  based  upon 
conceptions.  By  means  of  ideas,  it  is,  as  we  have  shown, 
incapable  of  producing  synthetical  judgments,  which  are 
objectively  valid;  by  means  of  the  conceptions  of  the  un- 
derstanding, it  establishes  certain  indubitable  principles, 
not,  however,  directly  on  the  basis  of  conceptions,  but  only 
indirectly  by  means  of  the  relation  of  these  conceptions  to 
something  of  a  purely  contingent  nature,  namely,  possible 
experience.  When  experience  is  presupposed,  these  princi- 
ples are  apodictically  certain,  but  in  themselves,  and  di- 
rectly, they  cannot  even  be  cognized  a  priori.  Thus  the 
given  conceptions  of  caiise  and  event  will  not  be  sufficient 
for  the  demonstration  of  the  proposition.  Every  event  has  a 
cause.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  a  dogma;  although  from 
another  point  of  view — that  of  experience,  it  is  capable  of 
being  proved  to  demonstration.  The  proper  term  for  such 
a  proposition  is  principle,  and  not  theorem  (although  it  does 
require  to  be  proved),  because  it  possesses  the  remarkable 
peouiiarity  of  being  th^  condition  of  the  possibility  of  its 
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own  gronnd  of  proof,  that  is,  experience,  and  of  forming  I 
a  iift^essary  preaiipposition  in  all  empirical  observation. 
If  then,  in  the  speeuliitive  sphere  of  pure  reason, 
dogmata  are  to  be  found;  a!]  dogmatical  methods,  whether  ' 
borrowed  from  mathematics,  or  invented  by  pbiloeophical ' 
thinkers,  are  alike  inappropriate  and  inefBcient.  They  only 
serve  to  conceal  errors  and  fallacies,  and  to  deceive  philoso- 
phy, whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  reason  pureuea  a  safe  and 
straight  path.  A  philosophical  method  may,  however,  be 
systematical.  For  our  reason  is,  subjectively  considered, 
itself  a  system,  and,  in  the  sphere  of  mere  conceptionH, 
system  of  investigation  according  to  principles  of  unity,  the  i 
material  being  supplied  by  experience  alone.  But  this 
not  the  proper  place  for  discussing  the  peculiar  method  of 
transcendental  philosophy,  as  our  present  task  is  simply 
to  examine  whether  our  faculties  are  capable  of  erecting 
an  edifice  on  the  basis  of  pure  reason,  and  how  far  they 
may  proceed  with  the  materials  at  their  command. 


THE   DISCIPLINE  OF   PURE   REASON 
Section  Secosd 
The  Discipline  of  Pure   Reason  in   Polemica 
Reason  must  be  subject,  in  all  its  operations,  to  criticism, 
which  must  always  be  permitted  to  exercise  its  functions 
without  restraint;  otherwise  its  interests  are  imperilled,  and 
its    influence   obnoxious   to  suspicion.      There  is  nothing, 
however  useful,  however  sacred  it  may  be,  that  can  claim 
exemption  from  the  searching  examination  of  this  supreme 
tribunal,  which  has  no  respect  of  persons.     The  very  exist- 
ence of  reason  depends  upon  this  freedom;  for  the  voice  of 
reason  is  not  that  of  a  dictatorial  and  despotic  power,  it  is 
rather  like  the  vote  of  the  citizen  of   a  free  state,  every 
member  of  which  must  have  the  privilege  of  giving  free  ex- 
pression to  his  doubts,  and  possess  even  the  right  of  veto. 
But  while  reason  can  never  decline  to  submit  itself  to 
hunal  of  criticism,  it  has  not  always  caust  \a  AtwiA'C^* 
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judgment  of  this  court.  Pure  reason,  however,  when  en* 
gaged  in  the  sphere  of  dogmatism,  is  not  so  thoroughly 
conscious  of  a  strict  observance  of  its  highest  laws,  as  to  ap- 
])ear  before  a  higher  judicial  reason  with  perfect  confidence. 
On  the  contrary,  it  must  renounce  its  magnificent  dogmatical 
pretensions  in  philosophy. 

Very  different  is  the  case  when  it  has  to  defend  itself, 
not  before  a  judge,  but  against  an  equal.  If  dogmatical 
assertions  are  advanced  on  the  negative  side,  in  opposition 
to  those  made  by  reason  on  the  positive  side,  its  justification 
x<ir'  avBpwTTov  is  complete,  although  the  proof  of  its  proposi- 
tions is  xar  aXTfittav  unsatisfactory. 

By  the  polemic  of  pure  reason  I  mean  the  defence  of  its 
propositions  made  by  reason,  in  op{x>sition  to  the  dogmatical 
counter-propositions  advanced  by  other  parties.  The  ques- 
tion here  is  not  whether  its  own  statements  may  not  also  be 
false;  it  inorely  regai^lfl  the  fact  that  reason  proves  that  the 
opposite  cannot  he  established  with  demonstrative  certainty, 
Tior  even  assorted  with  a  higher  degree  of  probability. 
Reason  does  not  hold  her  possessions  upon  sufferance;  for, 
although  sl)e  cannot  show  a  perfectly  satisfactory  title  to 
thcni,  no  one  can  j^rove  tliat  she  is  not  the  rightful  possessor. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection,  that  reason,  in  its  higliest 
exercise,  falls  into  an  antithetic;  and  that  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal for  the  settlement  of  differences  should  not  be  at 
union  with  itself.  It  is  true  that  we  had  to  discuss  the 
question  of  an  apparent  antithetic,  but  we  found  that  it  was 
based  ujmn  a  misconception.  In  conformity  with  the  com- 
mon prejudice,  phenomena  were  regarded  as  things  in  them- 
selves, and  thus  an  absolute  completeness  in  their  synthesis 
was  required  in  the  one  mode  or  in  the  other  (it  was  shown 
to  be  impossible  in  both);  a  demand  entirely  out  of  place 
in  regard  to  phenomena.  There  was,  then,  no  real  self- 
contradiction  of  reason  in  the  propositions — the  series  of 
phenomena  gwen  in  t/iemselves  has  an  absolutely  first  be- 
ginning, and,  this  series  is  absolutely  and  in  itself  without 
beginning.     The  two  \>To\^o?^\Uon8  are  perfectly  consisteDt 
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with  each  other,  because  phenomeoa  as  pbenomeDa  are  in 
themaelvea  nothing,  «nd  consequently  the  hypotheais  that 
they  are  things  in  themselves  mnst  lead  to  aelf-conlradictory 
inferences. 

Bat  there  are  cases  in  which  a  similar  tnisanderstanding 
cannot  be  provided  against,  and  the  dispate  must  remain 
unsettled.  Take,  for  example,  the  theistic  proposition; 
There  is  n  Supreme  Being;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fttbeiaiicconnter-slatemont:  There  exists  no  Supreme  Being; 
or,  in  psychology:  Everything  that  thinks,  possesses  the 
attribute  of  absolute  and  permanent  unity,  which  ia  utterly 
difEereiit  from  the  transitory  unity  of  material  phenomena; 
and  the  couBter-proposiiion:  The  soul  is  not  an  immaterial 
unity,  and  its  nature  is  tranaitory,  like  that  of  phenomena. 
The  objects  of  these  questions  contain  no  heterogeneous  or 
contradictory  elements,  for  they  relate  to  things  in  Ihemtelvea, 
and  not  to  phenomena.  There  would  arise  indeed  a  real 
contradiction,  if  reason  came  forward  with  a  statement  on 
the  negative  side  of  these  questions  alone.  As  regards  the 
criticism  to  which  the  grounds  of  proof  on  the  affirmative 
side  must  be  subjected,  it  may  be  freely  admitted,  without 
necessitating  the  sarrender  of  the  affirmative  propositions, 
which  have,  at  lea^t,  the  interest  of  reason  in  their  favor — 
an  advantage  which  the  opposite  party  cannot  lay  claim  to, 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  of  several  admirable 
tbinkcrs — Sulaer  among  the  rest — that  in  spile  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  a^umenta  hitherto  in  ase,  we  may  hope,  one 
day,  to  see  sufficient  demonstrations  of  the  two  cardinal 
propositions  of  pure  reason — the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  I  am  certain,  on 
the  contrary,  that  this  will  never  be  the  case.  For  on  what 
ground  can  reason  base  such  synthetical  propositions,  which 
do  sot  relate  to  the  objects  of  experience  and  their  istemal 
possibility? — But  it  is  also  demoustratively  certain  that  no 
one  win  ever  be  able  to  maintain  the  contrary  with  the  least 
ahow  of  probability.  For,  as  he  can  attempt  gnch  a  proof 
eolelj  upon  the  basis  of  pure  reason,  he  ib  booiu^  V&  '^wti^ 
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that  a  Supreme  Being,  and  a  thinking  subject  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  pure  intelligence,  are  impossible.  Bat  where  will 
he  find  the  knowledge  which  can  enable  him  to  enounce 
synthetical  judgments  in  regard  to  things  which  transcend 
the  region  of  experience  ?  We  may,  therefore,  rest  assnred 
that  the  opposite  never  will  be  demonstrated.  We  need  not, 
then,  have  recourse  to  scholastic  arguments;  we  may  always 
admit  the  truth  of  those  propositions  which  are  consistent 
with  the  speculative  interests  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of 
experience,  and  form,  moreover,  the  only  means  of  uniting 
the  speculative  with  the  practical  interest.  Our  opponent, 
wlio  must  not  be  considered  here  as  a  critic  solely,  we  can 
be  ready  to  meet  with  a  non  liquet  which  cannot  fail  to 
disconcert  him;  while  we  cannot  deny  his  right  to  a  similar 
retort,  as  we  have  on  our  side  the  advantage  of  the  support 
of  the  subjective  maxim  of  reason,  and  can  therefore  look 
upon  all  his  sophistical  arguments  with  calm  indifference. 

From  this  point  of  view,  there  is  properly  no  antithetic 
of  pure  reason.  For  the  only  arena  for  such  a  struggle  would 
be  upon  the  field  of  pure  theology  and  psychology;  but  on 
this  ground  there  can  appear  no  combatant  whom  we  need 
to  fear.  Ridicule  and  boasting  can  be  his  only  weapons;  and 
these  may  be  laughed  at,  as  mere  child's  play.  This  con- 
sideration restores  to  Reason  her  courage;  for  what  source 
of  confidence  could  be  found,  if  she,  whose  vocation  it  is  to 
destroy  error,  were  at  variance  with  herself  and  without 
any  reasonable  hope  of  ever  reaching  a  state  of  permanent 
repose  ? 

Everything  in  nature  is  good  for  some  purpose.  Even 
poisons  are  serviceable;  they  destroy  the  evil  effects  of 
other  poisons  generated  in  our  system,  and  must  always 
find  a  place  in  every  complete  pharmacopoeia.  The  objec- 
tions raised  against  the  fallacies  and  sophistries  of  specula- 
tive reason  are  objections  given  by  the  nature  of  this  reason 
itself,  and  must  therefore  have  a  destination  and  purpose 
which  can  only  be  for  the  good  of  humanity.  For  what 
purpose  has  Providence  raised  many  objects,  in  which  we 
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have  the  deepest  interest,  so  far  above  ua,  tHat  we  vainly 
try  to  cognize  them  with  certainty,  and  our  powers  of  mental 
vision  are  rather  excited  than  satisfied  by  the  glimpaea  we 
may  chance  to  seize  ?  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  ia  for 
onr  benefit  to  advance  bold  affirmatioas  regarding  subjects 
involved  in  such  obscurity;  perhaps  it  would  even  be  detri- 
mental to  our  best  interests.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  always 
beneficial  to  leave  the  investigating,  as  well  as  the  critical 
reason,  in  perfect  freedom,  and  permit  it  to  take  charge  of 
its  own  interests,  which  are  advanced  as  mucb  by  its  limita- 
tion as  by  its  extension  of  its  views,  and  wbicb  always 
sufier  by  the  interference  of  foreign  powers  forcing  it, 
against  its  natural  tendencies,  to  bend  to  certain  precon- 
ceived designs. 

Allow  your  opponent  to  say  what  he  thinks  reasonable, 
and  combat  him  only  with  the  weapons  of  reason.  Have  no 
anxiety  for  the  practical  interests  of  humanity — these  are 
never  imperilled  in  a  purely  speculative  dispute.  Such  a 
dispute  serves  merely  to  disclose  the  antinomy  of  reason, 
which,  as  it  has  its  source  in  the  nature  of  reason,  oaght  to 
be  thoroughly  investigated.  Reason  is  benefited  by  the 
examination  of  a  subject  on  both  sides,  and  its  judgments 
are  corrected  by  being  limited.  It  is  not  the  matter  that 
may  give  occasion  to  dispute,  but  the  manner.  For  it  is 
perfectly  perraisaible  to  employ,  in  the  presence  of  reason, 
the  language  of  a  firmly-rooted  faith,  even  after  we  have 
been  obliged  to  renounce  alt  pretensions  to  hnowUdge. 

If  we  were  to  ask  the  dispassionate  David  Bume — a 
philosopher  endowed,  in  a  degree  that  few  arc,  with  a  well- 
balanced  judgment:  What  motive  induced  yon  to  epend  so 
much  labor  and  thought  in  undermining  the  consoling  and 
beneficial  persuasion  that  Reason  is  capable  of  assuring  us  of 
the  existence,  and  presenting  as  with  a  determinate  concep- 
tion of  a  Supreme  Being? — His  answer  would  be:  Notliing 
but  the  desire  of  teaching  Beason  to  know  its  own  powers 
better,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  dislike  of  the  procedure  by 
which  that  faculty  was  compelled  to  support  foT«i^mi.«L  ckso.- 
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elusions,  and  prevented  from  confessing  the  inlema]  weak- 
nesses which  it  cannot  but  feel  when  it  enters  apon  a  rigid 
self-examination.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  to  isk 
Priestley — a  philosopher  who  had  no  taste  for  transcendental 
speculation,  but  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
empiricism — what  his  motives  were  for  overturning  those 
two  main  pillars  of  religion — the  doctrines  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (in  his  view  the 
hope  of  a  future  life  is  but  the  expectation  of  the  miracle  of 
resurrection) — this  philosopher,  himself  a  zealous  and  pious 
teacher  of  religion,  could  give  no  other  answer  than  this:  I 
acted  in  the  interest  of  reason,  which  always  suffers,  when 
certain  objects  are  explained  and  judged  by  a  reference  to 
other  supposed  laws  than  those  of  material  nature— the  only 
laws  which  we  know  in  a  determinate  manner.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  decry  the  latter  philosopher,  who  endeavored 
to  harmonize  his  paradoxical  opinions  ?rith  the  interests  of 
religion,  and  to  undervalue  an  honest  and  reflecting  man, 
because  he  finds  himself  at  a  loss  the  moment  he'has  left  the 
tield  of  natural  science.  The  same  grace  must  be  accorded 
to  Hume,  a  man  not  less  well-disposed,  and  quite  as  blame- 
less in  his  moral  character,  and  who  pushed  his  abstract 
speculations  to  an  extreme  length,  because,  as  he  rightly 
believed,  the  object  of  them  lies  entirely  beyond  the  bounds 
of  natural  science,  and  within  the  sphere  of  pure  ideas. 

What  is  to  be  done  to  provide  against  the  danger  which 
seems  in  the  present  case  to  menace  the  best  interests  of 
humanity  ?  The  course  to  be  pursued  in  reference  to  this 
subject  is  a  perfectly  plain  and  natural  one.  Let  each 
thinker  pursue  his  own  path;  if  he  shows  talent,  if  he  gives 
evidence  of  profound  thought,  in  one  word,  if  he  shows 
that  he  possesses  the  power  of  reasoning — reason  is  always 
the  gainer.  If  you  have  recourse  to  other  means,  if  you 
attempt  to  coerce  reason,  if  you  raise  the  cry  of  treason  to 
humanity,  if  you  excite  the  feelings  of  the  crowd,  which 
can  neither  understand  nor  sympathize  with  such  subtle 
speculations — you  will  only   make  yourselves    ridiculous. 
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For  the  question  does  not  concern  the  advantage  or  disad- 
vantage which  we  are  expected  to  reap  from  such  inqairiea; 
the  qnestion  is  merely,  how  far  reason  can  advance  in  the 
field  of  speculatioo,  apart  from  all  kinds  of  interest,  and 
whether  we  may  depend  upon  the  exertions  of  specalative 
reason,  or  must  renounce  all  reliance  on  it.  lustead  of  join> 
ing  the  combatants,  it  is  your  part  to  be  a  tranquil  spectator 
of  the  struggle — a  laborious  struggle  for  the  parties  en- 
gaged, bat  attended,  in  its  progress  as  well  aa  in  its  result, 
with  the  most  advantageous  consequences  for  the  interests 
of  thought  and  knowledge.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  to  be 
enlightened  by  Reason,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prescribe  to 
her  what  side  of  tbe  question  she  must  adopt.  Moreover, 
reason  is  sufficiently  held  in  check  by  its  own  power,  the 
limits  imposed  on  it  by  its  own  nature  are  sufficient;  it  is 
unnecessary  for  you  to  place  over  it  additional  guards,  as  if 
its  power  were  dangerous  to  the  constitution  of  the  intel- 
lectual state.  In  the  dialectic  of  reason  there  is  no  victory 
I     gained  which  need  in  the  least  disturb  your  tranquillity. 

The  strife  of  dialectic  is  a  necessity  of  reason,  and  we 
cannot  but  wish  that  it  had  been  conducted  long  ere  this 
with  that  perfect  freedom  which  ought  to  be  its  essential 
r^indition.  In  this  case,  we  should  have  had  at  an  earlier 
period  a  matured  and  profound  criticism,  which  must  have 
put  an  end  to  all  dialectical  disputes,  by  exposing  the  illu- 
sions and  prejudices  in  which  they  originated. 

There  is  in  human  nature  an  unworthy  propensity — a 
propensity  which,  like  everything  that  springs  from  nature, 
must  in  its  final  purpose  be  conducive  to  the  good  of  i 
humanity — to  conceal  our  real  sentiments,  and  to  give  | 
expression  only  to  certain  received  opinions,  which  are  re- 
garded as  at  once  safe  and  promotive  of  tbe  common  good. 
It  is  true,  this  tendency,  not  only  to  conceal  our  real  senti- 
ments, but  to  profess  those  which  may  gain  us  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  society,  has  not  only  civilizt-d,  but,  in  a  certain 
measure,  moTalvxd  us;  as  no  one  can  break  through  the 
ontw&nl  covering  oi  respectability,  honor,  and  cu>t«.V^  ,«Xi&. 
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thus  the  seemingly -good  examples  which  we  see  ftroond  qb 
form  an  excellent  school  for  moral  improvement,  so  long  as 
our  belief  in  their  genuineness  remains  unshaken.  But  this 
disposition  to  represent  ourselves  as  better  than  we  are,  and 
to  utter  opinions  which  are  not  our  own,  can  be  nothing 
more  than  a  kind  of  provisiofiary  arrangement  of  nature 
to  lead  us  from  the  rudeness  of  an  uncivilized  state,  and  to 
teach  us  how  to  assume  at  least  the  appearance  and  manner 
of  the  good  we  see.  But  when  true  principles  have  been 
developed,  and  have  obtained  a  sure  foundation  in  our  habit 
of  thought,  this  conventionalism  must  be  attacked  with 
earnest  vigor,  otherwise  it  corrupts  the  heart,  and  checks 
the  growth  of  good  dispositions  with  the  mischievous  weed 
of  fair  appearances. 

I  am  sorry  to  remark  the  same  tendency  to  misrepresen- 
tation and  hypocrisy  in  the  sphere  of  speculative  discussion, 
where  there  is  less  temptation  to  restrain  the  free  expression 
of  thought.  For  what  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  inter- 
ests of  intelligence,  than  to  falsify  our  real  sentiments,  to 
conceal  the  doubts  which  we  feel  in  regard  to  our  state- 
ments, or  to  maintain  the  validity  of  grounds  of  proof  which 
we  well  know  to  be  insufficient?  So  long  as  mere  personal 
vanity  is  the  source  of  these  unworthy  artifices — and  this  is 
generally  the  case  in  speculative  discussions,  which  are  mostly 
destitute  of  practical  interest,  and  are  incapable  of  complete 
demonstration — the  vanity  of  the  opposite  party  exaggerates 
as  much  on  the  other  side;  and  thus  the  result  is  the  same, 
although  it  is  not  brought  about  so  soon  as  if  the  dispute 
had  been  conducted  in  a  sincere  and  upright  spirit.  But 
where  the  mass  entertains  the  notion  that  the  aim  of  certain 
subtle  speculators  is  nothing  less  than  to  shake  the  very 
foundations  of  public  welfare  and  morality — it  seems  not 
only  ])rudent,  but  even  praiseworthy,  to  maintain  the  good 
cause  by  illusory  arguments,  rather  than  to  give  to  our 
supposed  opponents  the  advantage  of  lowering  our  declara- 
tions to  the  moderate  tone  of  a  merely  practical  conviction, 
and  of  compelling  us  to  confess  our  inability  to  attain  to 
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|_  apodictio  certainty  in  speculative  aubjecte.  But  we  ought 
to  reflect  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  fatal  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  good  cause  than  deceit,  raiarepreaentation, 
and  falsehood.  That  the  stricteat  laws  of  honesty  should  be 
observed  in  the  discusaioQ  of  a  purely  speculative  subject, 
is  the  least  requirement  that  can  be  made.  If  we  could 
reckon  with  security  even   upon  so  little,  the  conflict  of 

I  specnlative  reason  regarding  the  important  questions  of  God, 
inainortality,  and  freedom,  would  have  been  either  decided 
long  ago,  or  would  very  soon  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
But,  in  general,  the  uprightness  of  the  defence  stands  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  goodness  of  the  cause;  and  perhaps  more 

I    honesty  and  fairness  are  shown  by  those  who  deny  than  by 

I  those  who  uphold  these  doctrines, 

I        I  shall  persuade  myself,  then,  that  I  have  readers  who 

ido   not  wish  to  see  a   righteous  cause  defended  by  unfair 

'  arguments.  Such  will  now  recognize  the  fact  that,  accord- 
ing to  the   principles  of   this   Critique,  if  we  consider  not 

[  what  is,  but  what  ought  to  be  the  case,  there  ^an  be  really 
no  polemic  of  pure  reason,  For  how  can  two  persons  dis- 
pute about  a  thing,  the  reality  of  which  neither  can  present 
in  actual  or  even  in  possible  experience?  Each  adopts  the 
plan  of  meditating  on  his  idea  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
from  the  idea,  if  he  can,  what  is  more  than  the  idea,  that  is, 
the  reality  of  the  object  which  it  indicates.  He  shall  they 
settle  the  dispute,  si  nee  nei  ther  is  able  to  make  his  assertions 
directly  comprehensible  and  certain,  but  must  restrict  him- 
self to  attacking  and  confuting  those  of  his  opponent?  All 
statements  enounced  by  pure  reason  transcend  the  conditions 
of  possible  experience,  beyond  the  sphere  of  which  we  can 
discover  no   criterion  of  truth,  while  they  are  at  the  same 

F  time  framed  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  understand- 
ing, which  are  applicable  only  to  experience;  and  thus  it  is 
ithe  £ate  of  all  such  speculative  discussions,  that  while  the 
one  party  attacks  the  weaker  side  of  hia  opponent,  he  infal- 
libly lays  open  his  own  weaknesses. 
The  critique  of  pure  reason  may  be  legwd^d.  wi  *&^J 
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highest  tribunal  for  all  specolatiye  diapateB;  for  it  ib  not 
inyolved  in  these  disputes,  which  have  an  immediate  rek- 
tion  to  certain  objects  and  not  to  the  laws  of  t^  mind,  but 
is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  rights  and 
limits  of  reason. 

Without  the  control  of  criticism  reason  is,  as  it  were,  in 
a  state  of  nature,  and  can  only  establish  its  claims  and 
assertions  by  tvar.  Criticism,  on  the  contrary,  deciding  tU 
questions  according  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  its  own  insti* 
tution,  secures  to  us  the  peace  of  law  and  order,  and  enables 
us  to  discuss  all  differences  in  the  more  tranquil  manner  of 
a  legal  process.  In  the  former  case,  disputes  are  ended  by 
victory,  whicli  both  sides  may  claim,  and  which  is  followed 
by  a  hollow  armistice;  in  the  latter,  by  a  sentence^  which,  as 
it  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  speculative  differences,  insures 
to  all  concerned  a  lasting  peace.  The  endless  disputes  of  a 
tlogmatizing  reason  compel  us  to  look  for  some  mode  of 
iirriving  at  a  settled  decision  by  a  critical  investigation 
of  reason  itself;  just  as  Hobbes  maintains  that  the  state  of 
nature  is  a  state  of  injustice  and  violence,  and  that  we  must 
leave  it  and  submit  ourselves  to  the  constraint  of  law,  which 
indeed  limits  individual  freedom,  but  only  that  it  may  con- 
sist with  the  freedom  of  others  and  with  the  common  good 
of  all. 

This  freedom  will,  among  other  things,  permit  of  our 
openly  stating  the  difficulties  and  doubts  which  we  are 
ourselves  unable  to  solve,  without  being  decried  on  that  ac- 
count as  turbulent  and  dangerous  citizens.  This  privilege 
fonns  part  of  the  native  rights  of  human  reason,  which 
recognizes  no  other  judge  than  the  universal  reason  of 
humanity;  and  as  this  reason  is  the  source  of  all  progress 
and  improvement,  such  a  privilege  is  to  be  held  sacred  and 
inviolable.  It  is  unwise,  moreover,  to  denounce  as  danger- 
ous, any  bold  assertions  against,  or  rash  attacks  upon,  an 
opinion  which  is  held  by  the  largest  and  most  moral  class  of 
the  community ;  for  that  would  be  gi^^ng  them  an  importance 
which  they  do  not  deaerv^.     When  I  hear  that  the  freedom 
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of  the  will,  the  hope  of  a  future  life,  anH  the  existence  of 
God  have  been  overthrown  by  the  arguinenla  of  some  able 
writer,  I  feel  a  strong  desire  to  read  his  book;  for  I  expect 
that  he  will  add  to  my  knowledge,  and  impart  greater  clear- 
nesB  and  distinelnefis  to  my  views  by  the  argumentative 
power  shown  in  hia  writings.  But  I  am  perfectly  certain, 
even  before  I  have  opened  the  book,  that  he  has  not  buc- 
ceeded  in  a  single  point,  not  because  I  believe  I  am  in 
possession  of  irrefutable  deinonstrations  of  these  important 
propositions,  but  because  this  transcendental  critique,  which 
has  disclosed  to  me  the  power  and  the  limits  of  pure  reason, 
has  fully  convinced  me  that,  as  it  is  insufficient  to  establish 
the  affirmative,  it  is  as  powerless,  and  even  more  so,  to 
assure  as  of  the  truth  of  the  negative  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions. From  what  source  does  this  free-thinker  derive  his 
knowledge  that  there  is,  for  example,  no  Supremo  Being? 
This  proposition  lies  out  of  the  field  of  possible  experience, 
and,  therefore,  beyond  the  limits  of  human  cognition.  But 
I  would  not  read  at  all  the  answer  which  the  dogmatical 
maintainer  of  the  good  cause  makes  to  his  opponent,  because 
I  know  well  beforehand,  that  he  will  merely  attack  the  falla- 
cious grounds  of  his  adversary,  without  being  able  to  estab- 
lish hia  own  assertions.  Besides,  a  new  illusory  argument, 
in  the  conatruction  of  which  talent  and  acuteness  are  shown, 
is  suggestive  of  new  ideas  and  new  trains  of  reasoning,  and 
in  this  respect  the  old  and  every-day  sophistries  are  quite 
useless.  Again,  the  dogmatical  opponent  of  religion  gives 
employmeut  to  criticism,  and  enables  us  to  test  and  correct 
its  principles,  while  there  is  no  occasion  for  anxiety  in  re- 
gftrd  to  the  influence  and  results  of  his  reasoning. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  must  we  not  warn  the  youth  intrusted 
to  academical  care  against  such  writings,  must  wo  not  pre- 
I  serve  them  from  the  knowledge  of  these  dangerous  asser- 
tioos,  until  their  judgment  is  ripened,  or  rather  until  the 
doctrines  which  we  wish  to  inculcate  are  so  Ermly  rooted 
in  their  minds  as  to  withstand  all  attempts  at  instilling  the 
f  dogmMi  from  whatever  qaartaf  tfagy  mKy  ■amaft^ 
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If  we  are  to  confine  oorselyeB  to  the  dogmatioal  prooednn 
in  the  sphere  of  pure  reason,  and  find  oarselyes  anable  to 
settle  such  disputes  otherwise  than  by  becoming  a  party  in 
them,  and  setting  counter-assertions  against  the  statements 
advanced  by  our  opponents,  there  is  certainly  no  plan  more 
advisableybr  the  moment^  but,  at  the  same  time,  none  more 
absurd  and  inefficient  ybr  the  future^  than  this  retaining  of 
the  youthful  mind  under  guardianship  for  a  time,  and  thoa 
preserving  it — ^for  so  long  at  least — ^from  sedaction  into 
error.  But  when,  at  a  later  period,  either  cariosity,  or  the 
prevalent  fashion  of  thought,  places  such  writings  in  thdr 
hands,  will  the  so-called  convictions  of  their  youth  stand 
firm  ?  The  young  thinker,  who  has  in  his  armory  none  bat 
dogmatical  weapons  with  which  to  resist  the  attacks  of  hid 
opponent,  and  who  cannot  detect  the  latent  dialectic  which 
lies  in  his  own  opinions  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  opposite 
party,  sees  the  advance  of  illusory  arguments  and  grounds 
of  proof  which  have  the  advantage  of  novelty,  against  as 
illusory  grounds  of  proof  destitute  of  this  advantage,  and 
which,  perhaps,  excite  the  suspicion  that  the  natural  cre- 
dulity of  his  youth  has  been  ahused  by  his  instructors.  He 
thinks  he  can  find  no  better  means  of  showing  that  he  has 
outgrown  the  discipline  of  his  minority,  than  by  despising 
those  well-meant  warnings,  and,  knowing  no  system  of 
thought  but  that  of  dogmatism,  he  drinks  deep  draughts 
of  the  poison  that  is  to  sap  the  principles  in  which  his  earljr 
years  were  trained. 

Exactly  the  opposite  of  the  system  here  recommended 
ought  to  be  pursued  in  academical  instruction.  This  can 
only  be  effected,  however,  by  a  thorough  training  in  the 
critical  investigation  of  pure  reason.  For,  in  order  to  faring 
the  principles  of  this  critique  into  exercise  aa  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  demonstrate  their  perfect  sufficiency,  even  in 
the  presence  of  the  highest  d^ree  of  dialectical  illusion,  the 
student  ought  to  examine  the  assertions  made  on  both  sides 
of  speculative  questions  step  by  step,  and  to  test  them  by 
these  principles.    It  cannot  be  a  difficult  task  for  him  \o 
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show  the  fallacies  inherent  in  these  proposilioae,  and  ihua 
he  begins  early  to  feel  his  own  power  o(  securing  himeelf 
againsl  the  inflaence  of  such  sophistical  arguments,  which 
must  finally  lose,  tor  bini,  all  their  illusory  power.  And, 
although  the  sam&  blows  which  overturn  the  edifice  of  Ilia 
opponent  are  as  fatal  to  bis  own  speculative  structures,  if 
Bucli  be  has  wished  to  rear;  be  need  not  feel  any  sorrow  in 
regard  to  this  seeming  misfortune,  as  be  has  now  before  him 
a  fair  prospect  into  the  practical  region,  in  which  be  may 
reasonably  hope  to  Bad  a  more  secure  foundation  for  a 
rational  system. 

There  is,  accordingly,  no  proper  polemio  in  the  sphere  of 
pare  reason.  Both  parties  beat  the  air  and  fight  with  their 
own  shadows,  as  they  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  nature,  and 
con  find  no  tangible  point  of  attack — no  firm  footing  for 
their  dogmatical  conflict.  Fight  as  vigorously  as  they  may, 
the  shallows  which  they  hew  down,  immediately  start  up 
again,  like  the  heroes  in  Walhalta,  and  renew  the  bloodless 
and  unceasing  contest. 

But  neither  can  we  admit  that  there  is  any  proper  scep- 
tical employment  of  pure  reuaon,  such  as  might  be  based 
upon  the  principle  of  neutrality  in  all  speculative  disputes. 
To  exoite  reason  against  itself,  to  place  weapons  in  the  hands 
of  the  party  on  the  one  side  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  other, 
and  to  remain  an  undisturbed  and  sarciistic  spectator  of  the 
fierce  struggle  that  ensues,  seems,  from  the  dogmatical  point 
of  view,  to  be  a  part  fitting  only  a  malevolent  disposition. 
But,  when  the  sophist  evidences  an  invincible  obstinacy 
iiud  blindness,  and  a  pride  which  no  criticism  can  moderate, 
there  is  no  other  practicable  course  than  to  oppose  to  this 
pride  and  obstinacy  similar  feelings  and  pretensions  on  the 
otfaer  side,  equally  well  or  ill  founded,  so  that  reason,  stag- 
gered by  the  reflections  thus  forced  upon  it,  finds  it  neoes- 
■ary  to  moderate  its  confidence  in  such  pretensions,  and  to 
listen  to  the  advices  of  criticism.  But  we  cannot  stop  at 
these  doubts,  much  less  regard  the  conviction  of  our  igno- 
I  renoe,  not  only  as  a  oare  for  the  conceit  natnmi  V>  4n^jin%>- 
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tiam,  hat  m  the  settlement  of  the  disputes  in  which  reason 
is  inyolred  with  itself.  On  the  contmryi  scepticisin  is 
merely  a  means  of  awakening  reason  from  its  dogmatic 
dreams,  and  exciting  it  to  a  more  careful  inyestigation  into 
its  own  powers  and  pretensions.  But,  asiBoepticism  appesn 
to  be  the  shortest  road  to  a  permanent  peace  in  the  domain 
of  philosophy,  and  as  it  is  the  track  porsned  by  the  many 
who  aim  at  giving  a  philosophical  coloring  to  their  con- 
temptaoos  dislike  of  aU  inqniries  of  this  kind,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  present  to  my  readers  this  mode  of  thought  in 
its  true  light. 

Scepticism  not  a  Permanent  State  for  Human  Reason 

The  cousciousuess  of  ignorance-sunless  this  ignorance  is 
recognized  to  be  absolutely  necessary^-ought,  instead  of 
forming  the  conclusion  of  my  inquiries,  to  be  the  strongest 
motive  to  the  pursuit  of  them.  All  ignorance  is  either 
ignorance  of  things,  or  of  the  limits  of  knowledge.  If 
my  ignorance  is  accidental  and  not  necessary,  it  must 
incite  me,  in  the  first  case,  to  a  dogmatical  inquiry  regard- 
ing the  objects  of  which  I  am  ignorant;  in  the  second,  to  a 
critical  investigation  into  the  bounds  of  all  possible  knowl- 
edge. But  that  my  ignorance  is  absolately  necessary  and 
unavoidable,  and  that  it  consequently  absolves  from  the 
duty  of  all  further  investigation,  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
made  out  upon  empirical  grounds — from  o&serviUMm,  bat 
upon  critical  grounds  alone,  that  is,  by  a  thorough-going 
investigation  into  the  primary  sonrces  of  cognition.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  determination  of  the  bounds  of  reason  can  be 
made  only  on  a  priori  grounds;  while  the  empirical  limits* 
tion  of  reason,  which  is  merely  an  indeterminate  cognition 
of  an  ignorance  that  can  never  be  completely  removed,  can 
take  place  only  a  posteriori.  In  other  words,  our  empirical 
knowledge  is  limited  by  that  which  yet  remaina  for  us  to 
know.  The  former  cognition  of  our  ignoranoe,  which  is 
possible  only  on  a  rational  basis,  is  a  science;  the  latter  ii 
merely  a  perception  y  atvd  ^^  cannot  say  how  fast  tba  inte* 
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ences  drawn  from  it  may  extend.  If  I  regard  the  earth,  as 
it  rsally  iippears  to  my  senses,  as  a  flat  surface,  I  am  igno- 
rant how  far  this  surface  extends.  But  experience  teaches 
me  that,  how  far  soever  I  go,  I  always  sec  before  me  a  space 
Id  which  I  can  proceed  further;  and  thus  I  know  the  UmitB 
— merely  visual — of  my  actual  knowledge  of  the  earth, 
although  I  am  ignorant  of  the  limits  of  the  earth  itself. 
But  if  I  have  got  so  far  as  to  know  that  the  earth  te  a 
sphere,  and  that  its  surface  is  spherical,  I  can  cognize 
tt  priori  and  determine  upon  priociplee,  from  my  knowledge 
of  a  small  part  of  this  surface^ — eay  to  the  extent  of  a  degree 
— the  diameter  and  circumference  of  the  earth;  and  although 
I  am  ignorant  of  the  ohjecta  which  this  surface  contains,  I 
have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  limits  and  extent. 

The  sum  of  all  the  possible  objects  of  our  cognition 
aeems  to  us  to  be  a  level  surface,  with  an  apparent  horizon — 
that  which  forms  the  limit  of  its  extent,  and  which  has  been 
termed  by  us  the  idea  of  unconditioned  totality.  To  reach 
this  limit  by  empirical  means  is  impossible,  and  all  attempts 
to  determine  it  a  priori  according  to  a  principle  are  alike 
in  vain-  But  all  the  questions  raised  by  pure  reason  relate 
to  that  which  lies  beyond  this  horizon,  or,  at  least,  in  its 
boundary  line. 

The  celebrated  David  Hume  was  one  of  those  geogra* 
phers  of  human  reason  who  believe  that  they  have  given  a 
sufficient  answer  to  all  such  questions,  by  declaring  them  to 
lie  beyond  the  horizon  of  our  knowledge — a  horizon  which, 
however,  Hume  was  unable  to  determine.  His  attention 
especially  was  directed  to  the  principle  of  causality;  and  he 
remarked  with  perfect  justice,  that  the  truth  of  this  princi- 
ple, and  even  the  objective  validity  of  the  conception  of  a 
cause,  was  not  commonly  based  upon  clear  insight,  that  is, 
apon  a  ^lori  cognition.  Hence  he  concluded  that  this  law 
does  not  derive  its  authority  from  its  universality  and  neoes- 
nty,  but  merely  from  its  general  applicability  in  the  course 
of  experience,  and  a  kind  of  subjective  necessity  thence 
arising,  which  he  termed  habit.  Prom  the  wa.t)\V\V^  «&i< 
XI    —Scis!tcs—2i 
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to  establish  this  principle  as  a  necessary  law  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  all  experience,  he  inferred  the  nullity  of  all  the 
attempts  of  reason  to  pass  the  region  of  the  empirical. 

This  procedure,  of  subjecting  the  facta  of  reason  to  ex- 
amination, and,  if  necessary,  to  disapproval,  may  be  termed 
the  censura  of  reason.  This  censura  must  inevitably  lead  us 
to  doubts  regarding  all  transcendent  employment  of  princi- 
ples. But  this  is  only  the  second  step  in  our  inquiry.  The 
first  step  in  regard  to  the  subjects  of  pure  reason,  and  which 
marks  the  infancy  of  that  faculty,  is  that  of  dogmatism. 
The  second,  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  is  that  of 
scepticism^  and  it  gives  evidence  that  our  judgment  has  been 
improved  by  experience.  But  a  third  step  is  necessary- 
indicative  of  the  maturity  and  mashood  of  the  judgment, 
which  now  lays  a  firm  foundation  upon  universal  and  neces- 
sary principles.  This  is  the  period  of  criticism^  in  which  we 
do  not  examine  the/acto  of  reason,  but  reason  itself,  in  the 
whole  extent  of  its  powers,  and  in  regard  to  its  capability  of 
a  priori  cognition ;  and  thus  we  determine  not  merely  the 
empirical  and  ever-shifting  bounds  of  our  knowledge,  but 
its  necessary  and  eternal  limits.  We  demonstrate  from  in- 
dubitable principles,  not  merely  our  ignorance  in  respect 
to  this  or  that  subject,  but  in  regard  to  all  possible  ques- 
tions of  a  certain  class.  Thus  scepticism  is  a  resting-place 
for  reason,  in  which  it  may  reflect  on  its  dogmatical  wander- 
ings, and  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  region  in  which  it 
happens  to  be,  that  it  may  pursue  its  way  with  greater  cer- 
tainty; but  it  cannot  be  its  permanent  dwelling-place.  It 
must  take  up  its  abode  only  in  the  region  of  complete  certi- 
tude, whether  this  relates  to  the  cognition  of  objects  them- 
selves, or  the  limits  which  bound  all  our  cognition. 

Reason  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  indefinitely  extended 
plane,  of  the  bounds  of  which  we  have  only  a  general 
knowledge;  it  ought  rather  to  be  compared  to  a  sphere,  the 
radius  of  which  may  be  found  from  the  curvature  of  its 
surface — that  is,  the  nature  of  a  priori  synthetical  proposi- 
tions— and,    consequently,   its  circumference    and    extent 
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Beyond  the  sphere  of  experience  there  are  no  objecta  which 
it  cnn  cognize;  nay,  even  questions  regarding  sur;h  ^upposi- 
titioiiB  objects  relate  only  to  the  subjective  principles  of  a 
complete  determination  of  the  relations  which  exist  between 
the  understanding-conceptions  which  lie  within  this  sphere. 

We  are  actually  in  possession  of  a  priori  synthetical  cog- 
nitions, as  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  ihe  principles  of 
the  understanding,  which  anticipate  experience.  If  any  one 
cannot  comprehend  the  possibility  of  these  principles,  he 
may  have  some  renson  to  doubt  whether  they  are  really 
a  priori;  but  he  cannot  on  this  account  declnre  tbem  to  be 
impoBsible,  and  affirm  the  nullity  of  the  steps  which  reason 
may  have  taken  under  their  guidance.  He  can  only  say:  If 
we  perceived  their  origin  and  their  authenticity,  we  should 
be  able  to  determine  the  extent  and  limits  of  reason;  but, 
till  we  can  do  this,  all  propositions  regarding  the  latter  are 
mere  random  assertions.  In  this  view,  the  doubt  respecting 
all  dogmatical  philosophy,  which  proceeds  without  the 
guidance  of  criticism,  is  well  grounded;  but  we  cannot 
therefore  deny  to  reason  the  ability  to  construct  a  sound 
philosophy,  when  the  way  has  been  prepared  by  a  thorough 
critical  investigation.  All  the  conceptions  produced,  and 
all  the  questions  raised,  by  pure  reason,  do  not  lie  in  the 
sphere  of  experience,  but  in  that  of  reason  itself,  and  hence 
they  must  be  solvad,  and  shown  to  be  either  valid  or  inad- 
missible, by  that  faculty.  We  have  no  right  to  liecline  the 
solution  of  such  problems,  on  the  ground  that  the  solution 
can  be  discovered  only  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  under 
pretence  of  the  limitation  of  human  facalties,  for  reason  is 
the  sole  creator  of  all  these  ideas,  and  in  therefore  bound 
either  to  establish  their  validity  or  to  expose  their  illusory 
nature. 

The  polemic  of  scepticism  is  properly  directed  against 
the  dogmatist  who  erects  a  system  of  philosophy  without 
having  examined  the  fundamental  objective  principles  on 
which  it  is  based,  for  the  purpose  of  evidencing  the  futility 
of  hie  designs,  and  thus  bringing  him  to  a  kibft^VoA^  «&  '^vs. 
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owD  powers.  But,  in  itself,  scepticism  does  not  give  as  any 
certain  information  in  regard  to  the  bounds  of  our  knowl- 
edge. All  unsuccessful  dogmatical  attempts  of  reason  are 
facta,  which  it  is  always  useful  to  submit. to  the  censure  of 
the  sceptic.  But  this  cannot  help  us  to  any  decision  r^ard- 
ing  the  expectations  which  reason  cherishes  of  better  success 
in  future  endeavors;  the  investigations  of  scepticism  cannot, 
therefore,  settle  the  dispute  regarding  the  rights  and  powers 
of  human  reason. 

Hume  is  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  ingenious  of  all 
sceptical  philosophers,  and  his  writings  have,  undoubtedly, 
exerted  the  most  powerful  influence  in  awakening  reason 
to  a  thorough  investigation  into  its  own  powers.  It  will, 
therefore,  well  repay  our  labors  to  consider  for  a  little  the 
course  of  reasoning  which  he  followed,  and  the  errors  into 
which  he  strayed,  although  setting  out  on  the  path  of  truth 
and  certitude. 

name  was  probably  aware,  although  he  never  clearly 
developed  the  notion,  that  we  proceed  in  judgments  of  u 
certain  class  beyond  our  conception  of  the  object.  I  have 
termed  this  kind  of  judgments  synthetical.  As  regards  the 
manner  in  which  I  pass  beyond  my  conception  by  the  aid  of 
experience,  no  doubts  can  be  entertained.  Experience  is 
itself  a  synthesis  of  perceptions;  and  it  employs  perceptions 
to  increment  the  conception,  which  I  obtain  by  means  of  an- 
other perception.  But  we  feel  persuaded  that  we  are  able 
to  proceed  beyond  a  conception,  and  to  extend  our  cognition 
a  priori.  We  attempt  this  in  two  ways — either  through  the 
pure  understanding,  in  relation  to  that  which  may  become 
an  object  of  experience,  or  through  pure  reason,  in  relation 
to  such  properties  of  things,  or  of  the  existence  of  things, 
as  can  never  be  presented  in  any  experience.  This  sceptical 
philosopher  did  not  distinguish  these  two  kinds  of  judg- 
ments, as  he  ought  to  have  done,  but  regarded  this  augmen- 
tation of  conceptions,  and,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
the  spontaneous  generation  of  understanding  and  reason,  in- 
c:?e/>endent]y  of  the  impreguation  of  experience,  as  altogether 
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impoeaiblc.  The  8o-oaIled  a  priori  priocijiles  of  these  facul- 
ties he  coDsequentlj  held  to  be  invalid  and  imaginary,  and 
regarded  them  as  nothing  but  subjective  habitB  of  thought 
originating  in  experience,  and  therefore  purely  empirical 
and  contingent  rules,  to  which  we  attribute  a  spurious  uecee- 
eity  and  universality.  In  support  of  this  strange  assertion, 
he  referred  ua  to  the  generally  acknowledged  principle  of 
the  relation  between  eauee  and  effect.  No  faculty  of  the 
mind  can  conduct  us  from  the  conception  of  a  thing  to  the 
existence  of  something  else ;  and  bence  he  believed  he  could 
infer  that,  without  experience,  we  possess  no  source  from 
which  we  can  augment  a  conception,  and  no  ground  suffi- 
cient to  justify  us  in  framing  a  judgment  that  is  to  extend 
our  cognition  a  priori.  That  tbe  light  of  the  son,  wbiab 
shines  upon  a  piece  of  wax,  at  the  same  time  melts  it,  while 
it  hardens  clay,  no  power  of  the  understanding  could  infer 
from  the  conceptions  which  we  previously  possessed  of  these 
subBtances;  much  leas  is  there  any  a  priori  law  that  ooald 
conduct  us  to  such  a  conclusion,  which  experience  alone 
can  certify.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  in  our  dis- 
oasiflon  of  Transcendental  Logic,  that,  although  we  can 
never  procewl  imrnedialdy  beyond  the  content  of  the  con- 
ception which  is  given  us,  we  can  always  cognize  completely 
a  priori — in  relation,  however,  to  a  third  term,  namely,  poa- 
aibh  experience — the  law  of  its  connection  with  other  things. 
For  example,  if  I  observe  that  a  piece  of  wax  melts,  I  can 
cognize  a  priori  that  there  must  have  been  something  (the 
sun's  heat)  preceding,  which  this  effect  follows  according 
to  a  fixed  law;  although,  without  the  aid  of  experience,  I 
could  not  cognize  a  prion  and  in  a  determinate  manner, 
either  the  cause  from  the  effect,  or  the  effect  from  the  cause. 
Hame  was  therefore  wrong  in  inferring,  from  the  contin- 
gency of  the  determination  according  to  law,  the  contingency 
(jf  the  law  itself;  and  the  passing  beyond  the  conception  of  a 
thing  to  posjtihle  cx|)erience  (which  is  an  a  prinri  proceed- 
ing, constituting  tbe  objective  reality  of  the  conception),  bo 
ItJOnfoqnded  with  our  synthesis  of  objects  iti  ftaWa.\.  wk*(«s^- 
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ence,  which  is  always,  of  course,  empirical.  Thus,  too,  he 
r^arded  the  principle  of  affinity,  which  has  its  seat  in  the 
understanding  and  indicates  a  necessary  connection,  as  a 
mere  rule  of  association,  lying  in  the  imitative  faculty  of 
imagination,  which  can  present  only  contingent,  and  not 
objective  connections. 

The  sceptical  errors  of  this  remarkably  acute  thinker 
arose  principally  from  a  defect,  which  was  common  to  him 
with  the  dogmatists,  namely,  that  he  had  never  made  a  sys- 
tematic review  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  a  priori  synthesis 
performed  by  the  understanding.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would 
have  found,  to  take  one  example  among  many,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  permanence  was  of  this  character,  and  that  it,  as  well 
as  the  principle  of  causality,  anticipates  experience.  In  this 
way  he  might  have  been  able  to  describe  the  determinate 
limits  of  the  a  priori  operations  of  understanding  and  rea* 
son.  But  he  merely  declared  the  understanding  to  be  lim- 
ited, instead  of  showing  what  its  limits  were;  he  created  a 
general  mistrust  in  the  power  of  our  faculties,  without  giving 
us  any  determinate  knowledge  of  the  bounds  of  our  necessary 
and  unavoidable  ignorance;  he  examined  and  condemned 
some  of  the  principles  of  the  understanding,  without  inves- 
tigating all  its  powers  with  the  completeness  necessary  to 
criticism,  lie  denies,  with  truth,  certain  powers  to  the 
understanding,  but  he  goes  further,  and  declares  it  to  be 
utterly  inadequate  to  the  a  priori  extension  of  knowledge, 
although  he  has  not  fully  examined  all  the  powers  which 
reside  in  the  faculty;  and  thus  the  fate  which  always  over- 
takes scepticism  meets  him  too.  That  is  to  say,  his  own 
declarations  are  doubted,  for  his  objections  were  based  upon 
facta,  which  are  contingent,  and  not  upon  principles,  which 
can  alone  demonstrate  the  necessary  invalidity  of  all  dog- 
matical assertions. 

As  Ilume  makes  no  distinction  between  the  well-grounded 
claims  of  the  understanding  and  the  dialectical  pretensions 
of  reason,  against  which,  however,  his  attacks  are  mainly  di- 
rected, reason  does  not  teel  vts^eU  shut  out  from  all  attempts 
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at  the  extension  of  a  priori  cognition,  and  hence  it  refuses, 
in  spite  of  a  few  checks  in  this  or  that  quarter,  to  relinquish 
Buch  efforts.  For  one  naturally  arms  one's  self  to  resist  an 
attack,  and  becomes  more  obstinate  in  the  resolve  to  estab- 
lish the  claims  he  has  advanced.  But  a  complete  review  of 
the  powers  of  reason,  and  the  conviction  thence  arising  that 
we  are  in  possession  of  a  limited  field  of  action,  while  we 
must  admit  the  vanity  of  higher  claims,  puts  an  end  to  all 
doubt  and  dispute,  and  induces  reason  to  rest  satisfied  with 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  its  limited  domain. 

To  the  uncritical  dogmatist,  who  has  not  surveyed  the 
sphere  of  his  understanding,  nor  determined,  in  accordance 
with  principles,  the  limits  of  possible  cognition,  who,  conse- 
quently, is  ignorant  of  his  own  powers,  and  believes  he  will 
discover  them  by  the  attempts  he  makes  in  the  field  of  cog- 
nition, these  attacks  of  scepticism  are  not  only  dangerous, 
but  destructive.  For  if  there  is  one  proposition  in  his  chain 
of  reasoning  which  he  cannot  prove,  or  the  fallacy  in  which 
he  cannot  evolve  in  accordance  with  a  principle,  suspicion 
falls  on  all  his  statements,  however  plausible  they  may 
appear. 

And  thus  scepticism,  the  bane  c^  dogmatical  philosophy, 
conduots  us  to  a  sound  investigation  into  the  understanding 
and  the  reason.  When  we  are  thus  far  advanced,  we  need 
fear  no  further  attacks;  for  the  limits  of  our  domain  are 
clearly  marked  out,  and  we  can  make  no  claims  nor  become 
involved  in  any  disputes  regarding  the  region  that  lies  be- 
yond these  limits.  Thus  the  sceptical  procedure  in  philoso- 
phy does  not  present  any  solution  of  the  problems  of  reason, 
but  it  forms  an  excellent  exercise  for  its  powers,  awakening 
its  circumspection,  and  indicating  the  means  whereby  it  may 
most  fully  establish  its  claims  to  its  legitimate  possessions. 
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THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  PURE  REASON 

Section  Third 

The  Discipline  of  Pure  Reason  in  Hypothesis 

This  critique  of  reason  has  now  taught  us  that  all  its 
efforts  to  extend  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  by  means  of 
pure  speculation,  are  utterly  fruitless.  So  much  the  wider 
field,  it  may  appear,  lies  open  to  hypothesis;  as,  where  we 
cannot  know  with  certainty,  we  are  at  liberty  to  make 
guesses,  and  to  form  suppositions. 

Imagination  may  be  allowed,  under  the  strict  surveil- 
lance of  reason,  to  invent  suppositions;  but  these  must  be 
based  on  something  that  is  perfectly  certain — and  that  is  the 
possibility  of  the  object.  If  we  are  well  assured  upon  this 
point,  it  is  allowable  to  have  recourse  to  supposition  in  re- 
gard to  the  reality  of  the  object;  but  this  supposition  must, 
unless  it  is  utterly  groundless,  be  connected,  as  its  ground 
of  explanation,  with  that  which  is  really  given  and  abso- 
lutely certain.     Such  a  supposition  is  termed  a  hypothesis. 

It  is  beyond  our  power  to  form  the  least  conception  a 
priori  of  the  possibility  pf  dynamical  connection  in  phenom- 
ena; and  the  category  of  the  pure  understanding  will  not 
enable  us  to  excogitate  any  such  connection,  but  merely 
helps  us  to  understand  it,  when  we  meet  with  it  in  experi- 
ence. For  this  reason  we  cannot,  in  accordance  with  the 
categories,  imagine  or  invent  any  object  or  any  property  of 
an  object  not  given,  or  that  may  not  be  given  in  experience, 
and  employ  it  in  a  hypothesis;  otherwise,  we  should  be  bas- 
ing our  chain  of  reasoning  upon  mere  chimerical  fancies,  and 
not  upon  conceptions  of  things.  Thus,  we  have  no  right  to 
assume  the  existence  of  new  powers,  not  existing  in  nature 
— for  example,  an  understanding  with  a  non-sensuous  intui- 
tion, a  force  of  attraction  without  contact,  or  some  new  kind 
of  substances  occupying  space,  and  yet  without  the  property 
of  impenetrability;  and,  consequently,  we  cannot  assume 
that  there   is   any  otKeT   kind  of  community  among  sub- 
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Btancee  than  that  observable  Id  experienoe,  any  kind  of 
presence  than  that  in  space,  or  any  Irind  of  duration  than 
that  in  time.  In  one  word,  the  eonditiona  of  possible  expe- 
rience are  for  reason  the  only  conditions  of  the  possibility 
of  things;  reason  cannot  venture  to  form,  independently  of 
these  conditions,  any  conceptions  of  things,  because  such 
conceptions,  although  not  self-contradictory,  are  without 
object  and  without  application. 

The  conceptions  of  reason  are,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
mere  ideas,  and  do  not  relate  to  any  object  in  any  kind  of  ex- 
perience. At  the  same  time,  they  do  not  indicate  imaginary 
or  possible  objects.  They  are  purely  problematical  in  their 
nature,  and,  as  aids  to  the  heuristic  exercise  of  the  faculties, 
form  the  basis  of  the  regulative  principles  for  the  systematic 
emplojrment  of  the  understanding  in  the  field  of  experience. 
If  we  leave  this  ground  of  experience,  they  become  mere 
fictions  of  thought,  the  possibility  of  which  is  quite  in- 
demoustrable ;  and  they  cannot  consequently  be  employed, 
as  hypotheses,  in  the  explanation  of  real  phenomena.  It  is 
quite  admissible  to  cogitate  the  soul  as  simple,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  ourselves  to  employ  the  idea  of  a  perfect 
and  necessary  unity  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  as  the 
principle  of  all  our  inquiries  into  its  internal  phenomena, 
although  we  cannot  cognize  this  unity  in  concreto.  But  to 
assume  that  the  soul  ia  a  simple  substance  (a  transcendental 
conception)  would  be  enouncing  a  proposition  which  is  not 
only  indemonstrable — as  many  physical  hypotheses  are,  but 
a  proposition  which  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  in  the  highest 
degree  rash.  The  simple  is  never  presented  in  experience; 
acd,  if  by  substance  is  here  meant  the  permanent  object  of 
sensuous  intuition,  the  possibility  of  a  eiviple  phenomenon  is 
perfectly  inconceivable.  Reason  aflEords  no  good  grounds 
for  admittiug  the  existence  of  intelligible  beings,  or  of  intel- 
ligible properties  of  sensuous  things,  although— aa  we  have 
no  conception  either  of  their  possibility  or  of  their  impossi- 
bility— it  will  always  be  out  of  our  power  toalBrm  dogmati 
cally  that  they  do  not  exist. 
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In  the  explanation  of  given  phenomena,  no  other  things 
and  no  other  grounds  of  explanation  can  be  employed,  than 
thoee  which  stand  in  connection  with  the  given  phenomena 
according  to  the  known  laws  of  experience.  A  iranscenderUal 
hypothesis^  in  which  a  mere  idea  of  reason  is  employed  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  nature,  would  not  give  us  any 
better  insight  into  a  phenomenon,  as  we  should  be  trying  to 
explain  what  we  do  not  sufficiently  understand  from  known 
empirical  principles,  by  what  we  do  not  understand  at  alL 
The  principle  of  such  a  hypothesis  might  conduce  to  the 
satisfaction  of  reason,  but  it  would  not  assist  the  understand- 
ing in  its  application  to  objects.  Order  and  conformity  to 
aims  in  the  sphere  of  nature  must  be  themselves  explained 
upon  natural  grounds  and  according  to  natural  laws;  and 
the  wildest  hypotheses,  if  they  are  only  physical,  are  here 
more  admissible  than  a  hyperphysical  hypothesis,  such  as 
that  of  a  divine  author.  For  such  a  hypothesis  would  intro- 
duce the  principle  of  ignaxm  raiioj  which  requires  us  to  give 
up  the  search  for  causes  that  might  be  discovered  in  the 
coarse  of  experience,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  a  mere  idea. 
As  regards  the  absolute  totality  of  the  grounds  of  explana- 
tion in  the  aeries  of  these  causes,  this  can  bo  no  hindrance 
to  the  understanding  in  the  case  of  phenomena;  because,  as 
they  are  to  us  nothing  more  than  phenomena,  we  have  no 
riglit  to  look  for  anything  like  completeness  in  the  synthesis 
of  the  series  of  their  conditions. 

Transcendental  hypotheses  are  therefore  inadmissible;  and 
we  cannot  use  the  liberty  of  e;nploving,  in  the  absence  of 
physical,  hyperphysic.il  grounds  of  cxplanatioii.  And  this 
for  two  reasons;  lirst,  because  such  hypotheses  do  not  ad- 
vance reason,  but  rather  stop  it  in  its  progress;  secondly, 
because  this  license  would  render  fruitless  all  its  exertions 
in  its  own  proper  sphere,  which  is  that  of  experience.  For, 
when  the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena  happens  to  be 
difficult,  we  have  constantly  at  hand  a  ti'anseendental  ground 
of  explanation,  which  lifts  us  above  the  ncc(\ssity  of  investi- 
;L:ut.i!]<j;  nature;  iinv\  ovu  \\\c\v\\tW?»  are  l>rought  to  a  close,  not 
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because  we  have  obtained  all  the  requisite  knowledge,  but 
because  we  abut  upon  a  principle  which  is  incomprehensi- 
ble, and  which,  indeed,  is  so  far  back  in  the  track  of  thought 
aa  to  contain  the  conception  of  the  absolutely  primal  being. 

The  next  requisite  for  the  admissibility  of  a  hypothesis 
IB  its  sufficiency.     That  is,  it  must  determine  a  priori  the 
consequences  which  are  given  in  experience,  and  which  are 
supposed  to  follow  from  the  hypothesis   itself.      If  we  re- 
quire to  employ  auxiliary  hypotbeaes,  the  suspicion  natu- 
rally arises  that  they  are  mere  liclions;  because  the  neces-     ^^J 
sity  for  each  of  them  requires  the  same  justification  as  id  the    ^^H 
case  of  the  original  hypothesis,  and  thus  their  testimony  is   ^^^| 
invalid.     If  we  suppose  the  existence  of  an  infinitely  perfect  ^^H 
cause,  ne  possoss  suSicieat  grounds  for  the  explanation  of  '-' 

the  conformity  to  aims,  the  order  and  tbe  greatness  which 
W6  observe  in  the  universe;  bnl  we  find  ourselves  obliged, 
when  we  observe  the  evil  in  the  world  and  the  exceptions 
to  these  laws,  to  employ  new  hypotheses  lu  support  of  the 
original  one.  We  employ  the  idea  of  the  simple  nature  of 
the  human  soul  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  theories  we  may 
form  of  its  phenomena:  but  when  we  meet  with  difficulties 
in  our  way,  when  we  observe  in  the  soul  phenomena  simi- 
lar to  the  changes  which  take  place  in  matter,  we  require  to 
call  in  new  uuxiiiary  hypotheses.  These  may,  indeed, -not 
be  false,  but  we  do  not  know  them  to  be  true,  because  the  ^^, 
oaly  witness  to  their  certitude  is  the  hypothesis  which  they  ^^H 
themselves  have  been  called  in  to  explain.  ^^H 

We  are  not  discussing  the  above-mentioned  assertions  ^^H 
regarding  the  immaterial  unity  of  the  soul  and  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being,  as  dogmiita,  which  eertaiy  philosophers 
profess  to  demonstrate  a  priori,  but  purely  as  hypotheses,  ^^i^ 
In  the  former  case,  the  dogmatist  must  take  care  that  his  ^^H 
arguments  possess  the  apodictic  certainty  of  a  demonstra-  ^^H 
tion.  For  tlie  assertion  that  the  reality  of  such  ideas  is  ^^H 
prohable,   is  as  absurd  as  a   proof  of  the  probability  of  a  ' 

pruiKjfiition  in  geometry.     Pure  abstract  reason,  apart  from 
B|jBv«zperience,  can  either  cognize  a  pro^oavtiwo.  coNwA-^  o-  ^^^ 
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priori^  and  as  necessary,  or  it  can  cognize  nothing  at  all; 
and  hence  the  judgments  it  enounces  are  never  mere  ojhji- 
ions,  thej  are  either  apodictic  certainties,  or  declaratioM 
tliat  nothing  can  be  known  on  the  subject.  Opinions  and 
])robable  judgments  on  the  nature  of  things  can  only  be  em- 
]doyed  to  explain  given  phenomena,  or  they  may  relate  to 
the  effect,  in  accordance  with  empirical  laws,  of  an  actuallj 
existing  cause.  In  other  words,  we  must  restrict  the  sphere 
of  opinion  to  the  world  of  experience  and  nature.  Beyond 
this  region  opinioji  is  mere  invention;  unless  we  are  groping 
about  for  the  truth  on  a  path  not  yet  fully  known,  and  have 
some  hopes  of  stumbling  upon  it  by  chance. 

But.  although  hypotheses  are  inadmissible  in  answen 
to  tlie  questions  of  pure  speculative  reason,  they  may  be 
employed  in  the  defence  of  these  answers.  That  is  to  say, 
hypotheses  arc  admissible  in  polemic,  but  not  in  the  sphere 
of  dogmatism.  By  the  defence  of  statements  of  this  charac- 
ter. 1  «lo  not  mean  an  attempt  at  discovering  new  grounds 
for  their  support,  but  merely  the  refutation  of  the  arguments 
of  opponeuts.  All  a  priori  synthetical  propositions  possess 
tile  prculiarity,  that,  although  the  j>hilosopher  who  inaia- 
tains  the  reality  of  the  ideas  contained  in  the  propK)silioD 
is  n«>t  i[j  jiossession  t)f  siitlicieiit  knowledge  to  establish  the 
<*ertainty  of  his  .statements.  Ids  opponent  is  as  little  able  to 
prove  the  truth  of  tlie  t»pj>«»site.  This  equality  of  fortune 
does  not  allow  the  one  party  to  be  superior  to  the  other  in 
the  sphere  of  .speculative  cognition;  and  it  is  this  sphere 
accordingly  that  is  the  projuT  arena  of  these  endless  specu- 
lative conllicts.  Hut  \vc  siiall  afterward  show  that,  in  rela- 
tion to  its  pn;y:ticnl  'j'trci.-'.  Reason  has  the  right  of  admit- 
ting what,  in  the  licM  nf  puri;  speculation,  she  would  not 
l»e  jiistitied  in  supposing,  exc(j)t  upon  perfectly  sufHeient 
groun<ls:  herause  all  such  snp])ositions  destroy  the  neces- 
sary completeness  of  speculation — a  condition  which  the 
practical  rca.^-on,  however,  tines  not  consider  to  be  requi- 
site. In  tliis  sphere,  therefore,  Jicason  is  mistress  of  a  poe- 
se.ssinn,  her  liUe  lo  \n\uv:U  Aw^  v\v^(>.ft  uot  re<\uire  to  prove— 
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wbich,  in  fact,  she  could  not  do.  Tbe  bur.lcn  of  proof 
ncooniingly  rests  upon  the  opponent.  Bat  as  he  has  just 
ttR  little  knowledge  regarding  the  subject  discussed,  aud  is 
ikH  little  able  to  prove  llio  Dou-existftiBu  of  the  object  of  an 
idea,  as  the  pliilusoptier  on  the  other  aide  is  to  demoostrate 
itB  reality,  it  is  evident  that  th^rc  is  an  advantage  on  the 
side  of  the  philosopher  who  maiutaius  bis  propusition  u^  a 
practically  necessary  supposition  {melior  est  comlUio  possi- 
dentis). For  he  ia  at  liberty  to  employ,  in  self-defence,  the 
same  weapons  as  his  opponent  makes  use  of  in  attacking 
him;  that  is,  he  has  a  right  to  use  hypotheses  not  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  arguments  in  favor  of  his  own 
ppopositioiiB,  but  to  show  that  hia  opponent  knows  no  more 
than  bimseK  regarding  the  subject  under  discusalon,  and 
cannot  boast  of  any  speculative  advantage. 

Hypotheses  are,  therefore,  admissible  in  the  sphere  of 
pure  reason,  only  as  weapons  for  BuU-defenco  and  not  as 
supports  to  dogmatical  assertions.  But  the  opposing  parly 
we  must  always  seek  for  in  ourselves.  For  speculative  rea- 
son is,  in  the  sphere  of  truuscendeatalism,  diulectical  in  its 
own  tuiCure.  The  difficulties  and  objections  we  have  to  fear 
lie  in  ourselves.  They  ai-e  like  old  but  never  superanauftted 
claims-,  and  we  must  seek  them  oat,  and  settle  them  once 
iind  forever,  if  we  are  to  e.tpect  a  permanent  peace.  Exter- 
nal tranquillity  is  hollow  and  unreal.  The  root  of  these  con- 
tradictions, which  lies  in  tbe  nature  of  human  reason,  itiuat 
be  destroyed;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  giving  it,  in  the 
first  instance,  freedom  to  grow,  nay,  by  nourishing  it,  that 
it  may  send  out  shoots,  and  thus  betray  its  own  existence. 
It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  try  to  discover  new  objections, 
to  put  weapons  in  tbe  hands  of  our  opponent,  and  to  grant 
him  tbe  most  favorable  position  in  the  arena  that  he  < 
wish.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  these  concesBion^;  on 
the  contrary,  we  may  rather  hope  that  we  shall  thus  make 
ourselves  master  of  a  possession  which  no  one  will  ever 
voDture  to  dispute. 

The  thinker  requires,  to  be  fully  e(\'a\ij'^«A,  *iis.«V'j\«'^- 
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eses  of  pure  reason,  which,  although  but  leaden  weapons 
(for  they  have  not  been  steeled  in  the  armory  of  experience), 
are  as  useful  as  any  that  can  be  employed  by  his  opponents. 
If,  accordingly,  we  have  assumed,  from  a  non-speculative 
point  of  view,  the  immaterial  nature  of  the  soul,  and  are 
met  by  the  objection  that  experience  seems  to  prove  that 
the  growth  and  decay  of  our  mental  faculties  are  mere  modi- 
fications of  the  sensuous  organism — we  can  weaken  the  force 
of  this  objection,  by  the  assumption  that  the  body  is  nothing 
but  the  fundamental  phenomenon,  to  which,  as  a  necessary 
condition,  all  sensibility,  and  consequently  all  thought,  re- 
lates in  the  present  state  of  our  existence;  and  that  the  sep- 
aration of  soul  and  body  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  sensu- 
ous exercise  of  our  power  of  cognition,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  intellectual.  The  body  would,  in  this  view  of  the 
question,  be  regarded,  not  as  the  cause  of  thought,  but 
merely  as  its  restrictive  coiulition,  as  promotive  of  the  sen- 
suous and  aniiuul,  but  as  a  hindrance  to  the  pure  and  spirit- 
ual life;  and  the  dependence  of  the  animal  life  on  the  consti- 
tution of  the  body  would  not  prove  that  the  whole  life  of 
man  was  also  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  organism.  We 
might  go  still  further,  and  discover  new  objections,  or  earn- 
out  to  their  extreme  consequences  those  which  have  already 
been  adduced. 

Generation,  in  the  human  race  as  well  as  among  tbe 
irrational  animals,  depends  on  so  many  accidents — of  occa- 
sion, of  proper  sustenance,  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
government  of  a  country,  of  vice  even,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  in  the  eternal  existence  of  a  being,  whose  life  ha.< 
begun  under  circumstances  so  mean  and  trivial,  and  so 
entirely  dependent  upon  our  own  control.  As  regards  the 
continuance  of  the  existence  of  the  whole  race,  we  need 
have  no  difficulties,  for  accident  in  single  cases  is  subject  to 
general  laws;  but,  in  the  case  of  each  individual,  it  would 
seem  as  if  we  could  hardly  expect  so  wonderful  an  effect 
from  causes  so  insignificant.  But,  in  answer  to  these  ob- 
jections, we  may  adduce  \Xie  Vc^\\&c.^udental  hypothesis,  that 
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all  life  is  properly  iatelligible,  tiad  not  subject  to  changes 
of  time,  anil  that  it  ueilher  began  in  birth,  nor  will  end  in 
death.  We  may  assume  that  this  life  is  nothing  more  than 
a  Bensuoas  representation  of  pure  spiritual  life;  that  the 
■whole  world  of  sense  is  but  an  image,  hovering  before 
the  facility  of  cognition  which  we  exercise  in  this  sphere, 
and  with  do  more  objective  reality  than  a  dream;  and  that 
if  we  could  inluite  ourselves  and  other  things  as  they  really 
are,  we  should  see  ourselves  in  a  world  of  spiritnal  natures, 
our  connection  with  which  did  not  begin  at  our  birth,  and 
will  not  cease  with  the  destruction  of  the  body.     And  so  on. 

We  cannot  be  said  to  know  what  has  been  above 
asserted,  nor  do  we  seriously  maintain  the  truth  of  these 
assertions;  and  the  notions  therein  indicated  are  not  even 
ideus  of  reason,  they  are  purely  _^(((!o!(s  conceptions.  But 
this  hj'pothetical  procedure  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  the 
laws  of  reason.  Our  opponent  mistakes  the  absence  of  em- 
pirical conditions  for  a  proof  of  the  complete  impossibility 
of  all  that  we  have  asserted;  and  we  have  to  show  him  that 
he  has  not  exhausted  the  whole  sphere  of  poBsibilily,  anil 
that  he  can  us  little  compass  that  sphere  by  the  laws  of 
experience  and  nature,  as  we  can  lay  a  secure  foundation 
for  the  operations  of  reason  beyond  the  region  of  experi- 
ence. Such  hypothetical  defences  against  the  pretensions  of 
an  opponent  must  not  be  regarded  as  declarations  of  opinion. 
The  philosopher  abandons  them,  so  soon  as  the  opposite 
party  renounces  its  dogmatical  conceit.  To  maintain  a 
simply  negative  position,  in  relation  to  propositions  which 
rest  on  an  insecure  foundation,  well  betits  the  moderation 
of  a  true  philosopher;  but  to  uphold  the  objections  urged 
against  an  opponent  as  proofs  of  the  opposite  statement,  is 
a  proceeding  just  as  unwarrantable  and  arrogant  as  it  is  to 
attack  the  position  of  a  philosopher  who  advances  affirma- 
tive propositions  regarding  such  a  subject. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  hypotheses,  in  the  specula- 
tive sphere,  are  valid,  not  as  independent  propositions,  but 
only  relatively  to  opposite  transcendent.  &e%Ti>nv^\Ati[ia&-    '*<«. 
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to  make  the  principles  of  possible  experience  conditions  of 
the  possibility  of  things  in  general  is  just  as  transcendent  a 
procedure  as  to  maintain  the  objective  reality  of  ideas  which 
can  be  applied  to  no  objects  except  such  as  lie  without  the 
limits  of  possible  experience.  The  judgments  enounced  by 
pure  reason  must  be  necessary,  or  they  must  not  be  enounced 
at  all.  Reason  cannot  trouble  herself  with  opinions.  Bat 
the  hypotheses  we  have  been  discussing  are  merely  proble- 
matical judgments,  which  can  neither  be  confuted  nor  proved; 
while,  therefore,  they  are  not  personal  opinions,  they  are 
indispensable  as  answers  to  objections  which  are  liable  to 
be  raised.  But  we  must  take  care  to  confine  them  to  this 
function,  and  guard  against  any  assumption  on  their  part  of 
absolute  validity,  a  proceeding  which  would  involve  reason 
in  inextricable  difficulties  and  contradictions. 

THE    DISCIPLINE  OF   PURE    REASON 

Section   Fourth 

The  Discipline  of  Pure  Reason  in  Relation   to  Proofs 

It  is  a  peculiarity  which  distinguishes  the  proofs  of  trai 
scendental  synthetical  propositions  from  those  of  all  othe 
a  priori  synthetical  cognitions,  that  reason,  in  the  case  o\ 
the  former,  does  not  apply  its  conceptions  directly  to  an 
object,  but  is  first  obliged  to  prove,  a  priori^  the  objective 
validity  of  these  conceptions  and  the  possibility  of  their 
syntheses.  This  is  not  merely  a  prudential  rule,  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  very  possibility  of  the  proof  of  a  transcendental 
l)roposition.  If  I  am  required  to  pass,  a  priori^  beyond  the 
conception  of  an  object,  I  find  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
without  the  guidance  of  something  which  is  not  containeu 
in  the  conception.  In  mathematics,  it  is  a  priori  intuition 
that  guides  my  synthesis;  and,  in  this  case,  all  our  conclu- 
sions may  be  drawn  immediately  from  pure  intuition.  In 
transcendental  cognition,  so  long  as  we  are  dealing  onlv 
with  conceptions  of  the  understanding,  we  are  guided  b) 
possible  experience.    T\\«l\,  \?^  \.o  ^^.y^  a  proof  in  the  sphert 
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of  transcendenttil  cognition  does  not  show  that  the  given 
conception  (that  of  an  event,  for  example)  leada  directly  to 
another  conception  (that  of  a  cause) — for  this  would  be  a 
saltaa  which  nothing  cun  jastifj;  bnt  it  shows  that  experi- 
ence itself,  and  consequently  the  object  of  experience,  is 
impofi&ible  withont  the  connection  indicated  bj  these  oon- 
loptionfi.  It  follows  that  such  ii  proof  mnat  demonstrate  the 
possibility  of  arriving,  synthetically  and  a  priori,  at  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  things,  which  was  not  contained  in  onr 
conceptions  of  these  things.  Unless  we  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  requirement,  our  proofs,  instead  of  pursuing  tiie 
straight  path  indicated  by  reason,  follow  the  tortuous  road 
of  mere  subjective  associatioD.  The  illusory  conviction, 
which  rests  upon  subjective  causes  of  association,  and  which 
is  considered  as  resulting  from  the  perception  of  a  real  and 
objective  natural  affinity,  is  always  open  to  doubt  and  sus- 
picion. For  this  reason,  all  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  to  prove  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason,  have,  ac- 
tiording  to  the  universal  admiasion  of  philosophers,  been 
quite  unsuccessful;  and,  before  the  appearance  of  transcen- 
dental criticism,  it  was  considered  better,  as  this  principle 
could  not  be  abandoned,  to  appeal  boldly  to  the  common- 
sense  of  mankind  (a  proceeding  which  always  proves  that 
the  problem,  which  reason  onght  to  solve,  is  one  in  which 
philosophers  find  great  difficalties),  rather  than  attempt  to 
discover  new  dogmatical  proofs. 

But,  if  the  proposition  to  be  proved  is  a  proposition  of 
pore  reason,  and  if  I  aim  at  passing  beyond  my  empirical 
conceptions  by  the  aid  of  mere  ideas,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
proof  should  first  show  that  such  a  step  in  synthesis  is  possi- 
ble (which  it  is  not),  before  it  proceeds  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  proposition  itself.  The  so-called  proof  of  the  simple 
nature  of  the  soul  front  the  nnlty  of  apperception  is  a  very 
plaaaible  one.  fiat  it  contains  no  answer  to  the  objection, 
that,  as  the  notion  of  absolute  simplicity  is  not  a  conception 
vfaicti  ifl  directly  applicable  to  a  perception,  but  is  an  idea 
vbieh  most  be  ioferred^-if  at  all — from  (^eer(«.^o^^  ^  ^ 
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by  no  means  evident,  bow  the  mere  fact  of  consoioosneBS, 
which  is  contained  in  all  thought^  although  in  so  far  a  simple 
representation,  can  conduct  me  to  the  consciousness  and 
cognition  of  a  thing  which  is  purely  a  thinking  substance. 
When  I  represent  to  my  mind  the  power  of  my  body  as  in 
motion,  my  body  in  this  thought  is  so  far  absolute  unity, 
and  my  representation  of  it  is  a  simple  one;  and  hence 
I  can  indicate  this  representation  by  the  motion  of  a  point, 
because  I  have  made  abstraction  of  the  si^  or  volume  of 
the  body.  But  I  cannot  hence  infer  that,  given  merely  the 
moving  power  of  a  body,  the  body  may  be  cogitated  as 
simple  substance,  merely  because  the  representation  in  my 
mind  takes  no  account  of  its  content  in  space,  and  is  conse- 
quently simple.  The  simple,  in  abstraction,  is  very  different 
from  the  objectively  simple;  and  hence  the  Ego,  which  is 
simple  in  the  first  sense,  may,  in  the  second  sense,  as  indi- 
cating the  soul  itself,  be  a  very  complex  conception,  with 
u  very  various  content.  Thus  it  is  evident  that,  in  all  such 
arguments,  there  lurks  a  {)aralogism.  We  guess  (for  with- 
out some  such  surmise  our  suspicion  would  not  be  excited 
in  reference  to  a  proof  of  this  character)  at  the  presence  of 
the  paralogism,  by  keeping  ever  before  us  a  criterion  of  the 
possibility  of  those  synthetical  propositions  which  aim  at 
proving  more  than  experience  can  teach  us.  This  criterion 
is  obtained  from  the  observation  that  such  proofs  do  not 
lead  us  directly  from  the  subject  of  the  proposition  to 
be  proved  to  the  required  predicate,  but  find  it  necessary 
to  presuppose  the  possibility  of  extending  our  cognition 
a  priori  by  means  of  ideas.  We  must,  accordingly,  always 
use  the  greatest  caution ;  we  require,  before  attempting  any 
proof,  to  consider  how  it  is  possible  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
cognition  by  the  operations  of  pure  reason,  and  from  what 
source  we  are  to  derive  knowledge,  which  is  not  obtained 
from  the  analysis  of  conceptions,  nor  relates,  by  anticipa- 
tion, to  possible  experience.  We  shall  thus  spare  our- 
selves much  severe  and  fruitless  labor,  by  not  expect- 
ing from  reason  'w\iat  \^  beyond  its  power,  or  rather  by 
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Bubjecting  it  to  discipline,  and  teaching  it  to  moderate 
its  vehement  desires  for  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of 
cognition. 

The  first  rule  for  our  gaidsnce  is,  therefore,  not  to 
attempt  a  transcendental  proof,  before  we  have  considered 
from  what  source  we  are  to  derive  the  principles  upon 
I  which  the  proof  is  to  be  based,  and  what  right  we  have  to 
expect  that  our  conclusions  from  these  principles  will  be 
veracious.  If  they  are  principles  of  the  anderstanding, 
it  is  vain  to  expect  that  we  should  attain  by  their  means 
to  ideas  of  pure  reason;  for  these  principles  are  valid  only 
in  regard  to  objects  of  possible  experience.  If  they  are 
principles  of  pure  reason,  our  labor  is  alike  in  vain.  For 
the  principles  of  reason,  if  employed  as  objective,  are  with- 
out exception  dialectical,  and  possess  no  validity  or  truth, 
except  as  regulative  principles  of  the  systematic  employment 
of  reason  in  experience.  But  when  8uch  delusive  proofs  are 
presented  to  us,  it  is  our  duty  to  meet  them  with  the  nan 
liquet  of  a  matured  judgment;  and,  although  we  are  unable 
to  expose  the  particular  sophism  upon  which  the  proof  is 
based,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  a  deduction  of  the  prin- 
ciples employed  in  it;  and,  if  these  principles  have  their 
origin  in  pare  reason  alone,  such  a  deduction  is  absolutely 
impoesible.  And  thus  it  is  unnecessary  that  we  should 
trouble  ourselves  with  the  exposure  and  confutation  of 
•very  uophistical  illusion;  we  may,  at  once,  bring  all  dia- 
lectic, which  is  inexhaustible  in  the  production  of  fallacies, 
l>e^ore  the  bar  of  critical  reason,  which  tests  the  principles 
UpoH  which  all  dialectical  procedure  is  based.  The  second 
peculiarity  of  transcendental  proof  is,  that  a  transcendental 
|>ropo8ition  cannot  rest  upon  more  than  a  single  proof.  If 
I  ara  drawing  conclusions,  not  from  conceptions,  but  from 
Intuition  corresponding  to  a  conception,  be  it  pure  intuition, 
,□  mathematics,  or  empirical,  as  in  natural  science,  the 
Intuition  which  forms  tbe  basis  of  my  inferences  presents 
tne  witb  materials  for  many  synthetical  propositions,  which 
a  ooaaeet  in  Tariona  modeH,  while,  aa  it  ia  aUoirehXa  Vi 
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])roceed  from  different  poiats  in  the  intention,  I  can  arrive 
l>y  different  paths  at  the  same  proposition. 

But  every  transcendental  proposition  sets  out  from  a 
conception,  and  posits  the  synthetical  condition  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  object  according  to  this  conception.  There 
must,  therefore,  be  bat  one  ground  of  proof,  because  it  is 
the  conception  alone  which  determines  the  object;  and  thus 
the  proof  cannot  contain  anything  more  than  the  determi- 
nation of  the  object  according  to  the  conception.  In  our 
Transcendental  Analytic,  for  example,  we  inferred  the  prin- 
ciple, Every  event  has  a  cause,  from  the  only  condition  of 
the  objective  possibility  of  our  conception  of  an  event 
This  is,  that  an  event  cannot  be  determined  in  time,  and 
consequently  cannot  form  a  part  of  experience,  unless  it 
stands  under  this  dynamical  law.  This  is  the  only  possible 
ground  of  proof;  for  our  conception  of  an  event  possesaes 
objective  validity,  that  is,  is  a  true  conception,  only  because 
the  law  of  causality  determines  an  object  to  which  it  can 
refer.  Other  arguments  in  support  of  this  principle  have 
heen  attempted — such  as  that  from  the  contingent  nature  of 
a  phenomenon;  but  when  this  argument  is  considered,  we 
can  discover  no  criterion  of  contingency,  except  the  fact 
of  an  event — of  something  happening^  that  is  to  say,  the 
existence  which  is  preceded  by  the  non-existence  of  an  ob- 
ject, and  thus  we  fall  back  on  the  very  thing  to  be  proved. 
If  the  proposition.  Every  thinking  being  is  simple,  is  to  be 
proved,  we  keep  to  the  conception  of  the  Ego,  which  is 
simple,  and  to  which  all  thought  has  a  relation.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  transcendental  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  Deity,  which  is  based  solely  upon  the  harmony  and 
reciprocal  fitness  of  the  conceptions  of  an  ens  realissimum 
and  a  necessary  being,  and  cannot  be  attempted  in  anj 
other  manner. 

This  caution  serves  to  simplify  very  much  the  criticism 
of  all  propositions  of  reason.  When  reason  employs  con- 
ceptions alone,  only  one  proof  of  its  thesis  is  possible,  if 
any.     When,  tVieT^loT^^  tVve  dogmatist  advmnoes  with  tes 
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arguments  in  favor  of  a  iiroposition,  we  may  he  sure  that 
not  one  of  them  is  conclusive.  For  if  he  possessed  one 
which  proved  the  proposition  he  brings  forward  to  demon- 
Etration — as  must  always  be  the  case  with  the  propoaitiona 
of  pure  reason — what  need  is  there  for  any  more?  His 
intention  can  only  be  similar  lo  that  of  the  advocate  who 
had  different  arguments  for  different  judges;  thus  availing 
himself  of  the  weakness  of  those  who  examine  his  argu- 
ments, who,  without  going  into  any  profound  investigation, 
adopt  the  view  of  the  case  which  seems  most  probable  at 
first  sight,  and  decide  according  to  it. 

The  third  rule  for  the  guidance  of  pure  reason  in  the 
conduct  of  a  proof  is,  that  all  transcendental  proofs  must 
never  be  apagogic  or  indirect,  but  always  ostensive  or 
direct.  The  direct  or  ostensive  proof  not  only  establishes 
the  truth  of  the  proposition  to  be  proved,  but  exposes  the 
grounds  of  its  truth;  the  apagogic,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
assure  us  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  but  it  cannot 
enable  us  to  comprehend  the  grounds  of  its  possibility. 
The  latter  is,  accordingly,  rather  an  auxiliary  to  an  argu- 
ment, than  a  strictly  philosophical  and  rational  mode  of 
procedure.  In  one  respect,  however,  they  have  an  advan- 
tage over  direct  proofs,  from  the  fact,  that  the  mode  of 
arguing  by  contradiction,  which  they  employ,  renders  our 
understanding  of  the  question  more  clear,  and  approximates 
the  proof  to  the  certainty  of  an  intuitional  demonatration. 

The  true  reason  why  indirect  proofs  are  employed  in 
different  sciences,  is  this.  When  the  grounds  upon  which 
we  seek  to  base  a  cognition  are  too  various  or  too  profound, 
we  try  whether  or  not  we  may  not  discover  the  truth  of  our 
cognition  from  its  consequences.  The  modus  poiiens  of 
reasoning  from  the  truth  of  its  inferences  to  the  truth  of  a 
proposition,  would  be  admissible  if  alt  the  inferences  that 
can  be  drawn  from  it  are  known  to  be  true;  for  in  this  case 
there  can  be  only  one  possible  ground  for  these  inferences, 
ted  that  is  the  trne  one.     But  this  is  a  quite  impracticable 
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possible  inferences  that  can  be  drawn  from  m  piopositioiL 
But  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  employed,  ander  favor,  when 
we  wish  to  prove  the  truth  of  a  hypotbeBis;  in  which 
case  we  admit  the  truth  of  the  conclusion — ^which  is  sap- 
ported  by  analogy — that,  if  all  the  inferences  we  have  dnvn 
and  examined  agree  with  the  proposition  assumed,  all  other 
possible  inferences  will  also  agree  with  it.  But,  in  this  waj, 
a  hypothesis  can  never  be  established  as  a  demonstrated 
truth.  The  modus  iolUna  of  reasoning  from  known  infer 
ences  to  the  unknown  proposition,  is  not  only  a  rigorous, 
but  a  very  easy  mode  of  proof.  For,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  but  one  inference  from  a  proposition  is  false,  then  the 
proposition  must  itself  be  false.  Instead,  then,  of  ezamin* 
ing,  in  an  ostensive  argument,  the  whole  series  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  truth  of  a  proposition  rests,  we  need 
only  take  the  opposite  of  this  proposition,  and  if  one  in- 
ference from  it  be  false,  then  must  the  opposite  be  itself 
false;  and,  consequently,  the  proposition  which  we  wished 
to  prove,  must  be  true. 

The  apagogic  method  of  proof  is  admissible  only  in  those 
sciences  where  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  a  subjective  rep 
resentatioD  for  an  objective  cognition.  Where  this  is  possi- 
blc,  it  is  plain  that  the  opposite  of  a  given  proposition  maj 
contradict  merely  the  subjective  conditions  of  thought,  and 
not  the  objective  cognition;  or  it  may  happen  that  both 
propositions  contradict  each  other  only  under  a  subjective 
condition,  which  is  incorrectly  considered  to  be  objective, 
and,  as  the  condition  is  itself  false,  both  propositions  maj 
be  false,  and  it  will,  consequently,  be  impossible  to  conclude 
the  truth  of  the  one  from  the  falseness  of  the  other. 

In  mathematics  such  subreptions  are  impossible;  and 
it  is  in  this  science,  accordingly,  that  the  indirect  mode  of 
proof  has  its  true  place.  In  the  science  of  nature,  where 
all  assertion  is  based  upon  empirical  intuition,  such  subr^ 
tions  may  be  guarded  against  by  the  repeated  comparison  of 
observations;  but  this  mode  of  proof  is  of  little  value 
sphere  of  knowledge.   ^tx\.  >Jcv^.  XsKWRwodftntal  efforts 
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reason  are  all  made  in  iho  spbere  o[  ihe  subjective,  which  i& 
the  real  mediam  of  all  dialectical  illusion;  and  thus  reason 
endeavorg,  in  its  premises,  to  impose  upou  us  sobjective 
representations  for  objective  cognitions.  In  the  transcen- 
dental sphere  of  pure  reason,  then,  and  in  the  case  of 
synthetical  propositions,  it  is  inadmissible  to  support  a 
statement  by  disproving  the  counter-statement.  For  only 
two  cases  are  possible;  either,  the  counter-statement  is 
nothing  but  the  enouncement  of  the  inconsistency  of  the 
opposite  opinion  with  the  subjective  conditions  of  reason 
which  does  not  affect  the  real  case  (for  example,  we  cannot 
comprehend  the  unconditioned  necessity  of  the  existence  of 
a  being,  and  hence  every  speculative  proof  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  being  must  be  opposed  on  sitbjective  grounds,  while 
the  possibility  of  this  being  in  itself  cannot  with  justice  be 
denied);  or,  both  propositions,  being  dialectical  in  their 
nature,  are  based  upon  an  impossible  conception.  In  this 
latter  case  the  rule  applies — non  entis  nulla  sunt  predicala; 
that  is  to  say,  what  we  affirm  and  what  we  deny,  respecting 
such  an  object,  are  equally  untrue,  and  the  apagogic  mode 
of  arriving  at  the  truth  is  in  this  case  impossible.  If,  for 
example,  we  presuppose  that  the  world  of  sense  is  given  in 
iiael/in  its  totality,  it  is  false,  either  that  it  is  infinite,  or  that 
it  is  finite  and  limited  in  apace.  Both  arc  false,  because  the 
hypothesis  is  false.  For  the  notion  of  phenomena  (as  mere 
representations)  which  are  given  in  themselves  (as  objects) 
is  ael f -con trad ic tory ;  and  the  infinitude  of  this  imaginary 
whole  would,  indeed,  be  unconditioned,  but  would  be  incon- 
Biatent  (as  everything  in  the  phenomenal  world  is  condi- 
tioned) with  the  unconditioned  determination  and  finitude 
of  quantities  which  is  presupposed  in  our  conception. 

The  apagogic  mode  of  proof  is  the  true  source  of  those 
illusions  which  have  always  had  so  strong  an  attraction  for 
the  admirers  of  dogmatical  philosophy.  It  may  be  compared 
to  a  champion,  who  maintains'the  honor  and  claims  of  the 
party  he  has  adopted,  by  offering  battle  to  all  who  doubt 
the  validity  of  these  claims  and  the  pxmVj  oV  >S4tt.\  \tf«i.*«\ 
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while  nothing  can  be  proved  in  this  way,  except  the  respec- 
tive strength  of  the  combatants,  and  the  advantage,  in 
this  respect,  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  attackiBg  part^. 
Spectators,  observing  that  each  party  is  alternately  con- 
queror and  conquered,  are  led  to  regard  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute as  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  decide  upon.  But  such 
an  opinion  cannot  be  justified;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  apply 
to  these  reasoners  the  remark: 

Nod  defensoribuB  istis 
TempuB  eget. 

£ach  must  try  to  establish  his  assertions  by  a  transcendental 
deduction  of  the  grounds  of  proof  employed  in  his  argument, 
and  thus  enable  us  to  see  in  what  way  the  claims  of  reason 
may  be  supported.  If  an  opponent  bases  his  assertions  upon 
subjective  grounds,  he  may  be  refuted  with  ease;  not,  how- 
ever, to  the  advantage  of  the  dogmatist,  who  likewise  de- 
pends upon  subjective  sources  of  cognition,  and  is  in  like 
manner  driven  into  a  corner  by  his  opponent.  But,  if  parties 
employ  the  direct  method  of  procedure,  they  will  soon  dis- 
cover the  difficulty,  nay,  the  impossibility  of  proving  their 
assertions,  and  will  be  forced  to  appeal  to  prescription  and 
precedence;  or  they  will,  by  the  help  of  criticism,  discover 
with  ease  the  dogmatical  illusions  by  which  they  had  been 
mocked,  and  compel  reason  to  renounce  its  exaggerated  pre- 
tensions to  speculative  insight,  and  to  confine  itself  within 
the  limits  of  its  ])roper  sphere — that  of  practical  principles. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DOCTRINE  OF  METHOD 

CHAPTER  SECOND 

THE  CANON  OF  PURE  REASON 

It  is  a  humiliating  consideration  for  human  reason,  that 
it  is  incompetent  to  discover  truth  by  means  of  pure  specu- 
lation, but,  on  the  contrary,  stands  in  need  of  discipline  to 
check  its  deviations  from  the  straight  path,  and  to  expose 
the  illusions  whicVv  \\»  oT^^va»x^-   '^mV^^  the  other  han4 
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this  coQBiderattoa  oagbt  to  elevate  and  to  give  it  confidence, 
for  this  diecipline  is  exercised  by  itself  alone,  and  it  is  sub- 
ject to  the  censure  of  no  other  power.  The  bounds,  more- 
over, Trhich  it  is  forced  to  set  to  its  speculative  exercise, 
form  likewise  a  check  upon  the  fallacious  pretensioDS  of 
opponents;  and  thus  what  remains  of  its  poBsessioDS,  after 
these  exaggerated  claims  have  been  disallowed,  is  secure 
from  attack  or  usurpation.  The  greateet,  and  perhaps  the 
only,  use  of  all  philosophy  of  pure  reason  is,  accordingly, 
of  a  purely  negative  character.  It  is  not  an  oi^anon  for 
the  extonaion,  but  a  discipline  for  the  determination  of  the 
limits  of  itfi  exercise;  and,  without  laying  claim  to  the  dis- 
covery of  new  truth,  it  has  the  modest  me^t  of  guarding 
Rgaioat  error. 

At  the  same  time,  there  must  be  some  source  of  positive 
cognitions  which  belong  to  the  domain  of  pure  reason,  and 
which  become  the  causes  of  error  only,  from  our  mistaking 
their  true  character,  while  they  form  the  goal  toward  which 
reason  continually  strives.  Ilow  else  can  we  account  for 
the  inextinguishable  desire  in  the  human  mind  to  tind  a 
firm  footing  in  some  region  beyond  the  limits  of  the  world 
of  experience? — It  hopes  to  attain  to  the  possession  of  a 
knowledge  in  which  it  has  tlie  deepest  interest.  It  enters 
upon  the  path  of  pure  speculation;  but  m  vain.  We  have 
some  reason,  however,  to  expect  that,  tn  the  only  other 
way  th^it  lies  open  to  it — the  path  of  practical  reason — it  may 
meet  with  belter  success. 

I  understand  by  a  canon  a  list  of  the  a  priori  principles 
of  the  proper  employment  of  certain  faculties  of  cognition. 
Thus  general  logic,  in  its  analytical  department,  is  a  formal 
canon  for  the  faculties  of  understanding  and  reason.  In  the 
same  way,  Transcendental  Analytic  was  seen  to  be  a  canon 
of  the  pure  understanding;  for  it  alone  is  competent  to 
eooance  true  a  priori  synthetical  cognitions.  But,  when 
no  proper  employment  of  a  faculty  of  cognition  is  possible, 

Ino  canon  can  exist.     But  the  synthetical  cognition  of  pure 
fpecolfttive  reason  is,  as  has  been  shown,  (joui^Ve.x^'j  i 
XT    —8aBHcii—25 
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Bible.  There  cannot,  theiefore,  exist  any  canon  for  die 
speoulative  exercise  of  this  faculty — ^for  its  speculatiye  exer- 
cise is  entirely  dialectical ;  and  consequently,  transcendental 
logic,  in  this  respect,  is  merely  a  discipline,  and  not  a  canon. 
If,  then,  there  is  any  proper  mode  of  employing  the  faculty 
of  pure  reason — in  which  case  there  must  be  a  canon  for 
this  faculty — ^this  canon  will  relate,  not  to  the  speculative, 
but  to  the  practical  use  of  reason.  This  canon  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  investigate. 

THE  CANON  OF   PURE   REASON 

Skction  First 

0/  the   UUimate  End  of  the  Pure  Use  of  Reason 

There  exists  in  the  faculty  of  reason  a  natural  desire  to 
venture  beyond  the  field  of  experience,  to  attempt  to  reach 
the  utmost  bounds  of  all  cognition  by  the  help  of  ideas 
alone,  and  not  to  rest  satisfied,  until  it  has  fulfilled  its 
course  and  raised  the  sum  of  its  cognitions  into  a  self- 
subsistent  systematic  whole.  Is  the  motive  for  this  en- 
deavor to  be  found  in  its  speculative,  or  in  its  practical 
interests  alone? 

Setting  aside,  at  present,  the  results  of  the  labors  of  pure 
reason  in  its  speculative  exercise,  I  shall  merely  inquire 
regarding  the  problems,  the  solution  of  which  forms  its  ulti- 
mate aim — whether  reached  or  not,  and  in  relation  to  which 
all  other  aims  are  but  partial  and  intermediate.  These 
highest  aims  must,  from  the  nature  of  reason,  possess  com- 
plete unity;  otherwise  the  highest  interest  of  humanity 
could  not  be  successfully  promoted. 

The  transcendental  speculation  of  reason  relates  to  three 
things:  the  freedom  of  the  will,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  existence  of  God.  The  speculative  interest  which 
reason  has  in  those  questions  is  very  small;  and,  for  its  sake 
alone,  we  should  not  undertake  the  labor  of  transcendental 
investigation — a  labor  full  of  toil  and  ceaseless  struggle. 
We  should  be  VotVi  Xo  \iu<i^T\AO«A  ^Joisi  V^Jor^t^  because  the 
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discoveries  we  might  make  would  not  be  o£  tbo  smallest 
Qse  in  the  sphere  of  concrete  or  physical  iovestigatioa.  We 
may  find  oat  that  the  will  is  free,  but  this  knowledge  only 
relates  to  the  intelligible  cause  of  our  volition.  As  regards 
the  phenomena  or  expressions  of  this  will,  that  is,  our  ac- 
tions, we  are  bound,  in  obedience  to  an  inviidable  maxim, 
without  which  reason  cannot  be  employed  in  the  ephero  of 
experience,  to  explain  these  in  the  same  way  as  we  explain 
all  the  other  phenomena  of  nature,  that  is  to  aay,  according 
to  its  unchangeable  laws.  We  may  have  discovered  the 
spirituality  and  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  wo  cannot 
employ  this  knowledge  lo  explain  the  phenomena  of  this 
life,  nor  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  future;  I>ecause  our  con- 
ception of  an  incorporeal  nature  b  purely  negative  and  does 
not  add  anything  to  our  knowledge,  nnd  the  onlj'  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  it  are  purely  fictitious.  If.  again,  we 
prove  the  existence  of  a  supreme  intelligence,  we  should 
be  able  from  it  to  make  the  conformity  to  aims  existing 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  world  comprohenflibie;  but  we 
shouM  not  be  justified  in  deducing  from  it  any  particular 
arrangement  or  disposition,  or,  inferring  any,  where  it  ia 
not  perceived.  For  it  is  a  necessary  rule  of  the  speculative 
use  of  reason,  that  we  must  not  overlook  natural  causes,  or 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  teaching  of  experience,  for  the  sake 
of  deducing  what  we  know  and  perceive  from  something 
that  transcends  all  our  knowledge.  In  one  word,  these  three 
propositions  are,  for  the  speculative  reason,  always  tran- 
scendent, and  cannot  be  employed  as  immanent  principles 
in  relation  to  the  ohjects  of  experience;  thoy  arc,  conse- 
quently, of- no  use  to  us  in  this  sphere,  being  but  the  value 
less  results  of  the  severe  but  unprofitable  efforts  of  reason. 

If,  then ,  the  actual  cognition  of  these  three  cardinal  propo 
aitions  is  perfectly  useless,  while  Reason  uses  her  utmost 
eodeavors  to  induce  us  to  admit  them,  it  is  plain  that  their 
real  value  and  importance  relate  to  our  practiral,  and  not 
to  our  speculative  interest. 

1  term  all  that  is  possible  tbrougV  lTe,e-"«\\\,  -^t^'iiA'i^. 
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Bat  if  the  conditions  of  the  exercise  of  free  volition  are 
empirical,  reason  can  have  only  a  regulative,  and  not  a  con- 
stitntiye,  influence  upon  it,  and  is  serviceable  merely  for  the 
introduction  of  unity  into  its  empirical  laws.  In  the  moral 
philosophy  of  prudence,  for  example,  the  sole  business  of 
reason  is  to  bring  about  a  union  of  all  the  ends,  which  are 
aimed  at  by  our  inclinations,  into  one  ultimate  end — that  of 
happiness^  and  to  show  the  agreement  which  should  exist 
among  the  means  of  attaining  that  end.  In  this  sphere,  ac- 
cordingly^  reason  cannot  present  to  us  any  other  than  prag- 
matical laws  of  free  action,  for  our  guidance  toward  the  aims 
set  up  by  the  senses,  and  is  incompetent  to  give  us  laws 
which  are  pure  and  determined  completely  a  priori.  On 
the  other  band,  pure  practical  laws,  the  ends  of  which  have 
been  given  by  reason  entirely  a  priori,  and  which  are  not 
empirically  conditioned,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  absolutely 
imperative  in  their  nature,  would  be  products  of  pure  rea- 
son. Such  are  the  moral  laws;  and  these  alone  belong  to 
the  sphere  of  the  practical  exercise  of  reason,  and  admit 
of  a  canon. 

All  the  powers  of  reason,  in  the  sphere  of  what  may  be 
termed  pure  philosophy,  are,  in  fact,  directed  to  the  three 
above-mentioned  problems  alone.  These  again  have  a  still 
higher  end  —the  answer  to  the  question,  what  we  ought  to  do, 
if  the  will  is  free,  if  there  is  a  God,  and  a  future  world. 
Now,  as  this  problem  relates  to  our  conduct,  in  reference  to 
the  highest  aim  of  humanity,  it  is  evident  that  the  ultimate 
intention  of  nature,  in  the  constitution  of  our  reason,  has 
been  directed  to  the  moral  alone. 

We  must  take  care,  however,  in  turning  our  attention 
to  an  object  which  is  foreign*  to  the  sphere  of  transcendental 
philosophy,  not  to  injure  the  unity  of  our  system  by  digres- 


'  All  practical  conceptioDs  relate  to  objects  of  pleasure  and  pain,  aud  conse- 

quenllj — in  an  indirect  manner,  at  least — to  objects  of  feeling.     But  as  feeling 

is  not  a  faculty  of  representation,  but  lies  out  of  the  sphere  of  our  powers  ol 

cognition,  the  elements  ol  owt  \v\d^mQuta,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  pleasure  or 

paffj,  that  is,  the  e\emei\Uol  omt  pt^tWcaX  V^^^^xwCvs.,  ^^^i  w<^  belong  to 

dental  philosophy,  wluc\i  baa  Vi  do  ^\\.\i  ^>w^  o.  v^wrx  «ssKa>5»a\A  v^^^sw^. 
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SLoos,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  to  fail  in  clearness,  by  saying 
too  Uttle  on  the  new  subject  of  discussion.  I  hope  to  avoid 
both  extremes,  by  keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the  tran- 
scendental, and  excluding  all  psychological,  that  ia,  empirical 
elements. 

I  have  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  at  present  I  treat 
of  the  couceptioD  of  freedom  in  the  practical  sense  only,  and 
Bet  aside  the  corresponding  transcendental  conception,  which 
cannot  be  employed  as  a  ground  of  explanation  in  the  phe- 
nomenal world,  but  ia  itself  a  problem  for  pure  reason.  A 
will  is  purely  animal  {arbitriuvt  brutum),  when  it  is  deter- 
mined by  sensuous  impulses  or  lOftincts  only,  that  ia,  when 
it  is  determined  in  a  pathological  manner.  A  will,  which  can 
be  determined  independeutly  of  sensuous  impulses,  conse- 
quently by  motives  presented  by  reason  alone,  is  called  a 
Jree  will  (^arbilrium  liberiLm);  and  everything  which  is  con- 
nected with  this  free  will,  either  as  principle  or  consequence, 
is  termed  practical.  The  existence  of  practical  freedom  can 
be  proved  from  experience  alone.  For  the  human  will  ia 
not  determined  by  that  alone  which  immediately  aSecta  the 
senses;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  the  power,  by  calling  np 
the  notion  of  what  is  useful  or  hurtful  in  a  more  distant 
relation,  of  overcoming  the  immediate  impreesiona  on  our 
sensuous  faculty  oE  desire.  But  these  considerations  of 
what  is  desirable  in  relation  to  our  whole  state,  that  is,  is 
in  the  end  good  and  useful,  are  based  entirely  upon  reason. 
This  faculty,  accordingly,  enounces  lawg,  which  are  impera- 
tive or  objective  laws  of  freedom,  and  which  tell  us  what 
ought  to  take  place,  thus  distinguishing  themselves  from  the 
laws  of  nature,  which  relate  to  that  which  does  ta/ce  place. 
The  laws  of  freedom  or  of  free  will  are  hence  termed  prac- 
tical laws. 

Whether  reason  is  not  itself,  in  the  actual  delivery  of 
these  laws,  determined  in  its  turn  by  other  influences,  and 
whether  the  action  which,  in  relation  to  sensuous  impulses, 
we  call  free,  may  not  in  relation  to  higher  and  more  remote 
operative  causes,   really  form  a  part  oi  Tialuxe — <a'esi«>  w.^*  j 
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questions  which  do  not  here  concern  us.  They  are  pnrely 
speculative  questions:  and  all  we  have  to  do,  in  the  prac- 
tical sphere,  is  to  inquire  into  the  rule  of  conduct  which 
reason  has  to  present.  Experience  demonstrates  to  us  the 
existence  of  practical  freedom  as  one  of  the  causes  which 
exist  in  nature,  that  is,  it  shows  the  causal  power  of  reason 
in  the  determination  of  the  will.  The  idea  of  transcendental 
freedom,  on  the  contrary,  requires  that  reason — ^in  relation 
to  its  causal  power  of  commencing  a  series  of  phenomena — 
should  be  independent  of  all  sensuous  determining  causes; 
and  thus  it  seems  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  law  of  nature 
and  to  all  possible  experience.  It  therefore  remains  a  prob- 
lem for  the  human  mind.  But  this  problem  does  not  con- 
cern reason  in  its  practical  use;  and  we  have,  therefore,  in  a 
canon  of  pure  reason,  to  do  with  only  two  questions,  which 
relate  to  the  practical  interest  of  pure  reason — Is  there  a 
God?  and,  Is  there  a  future  life?  The  question  of  tran- 
scendental freedom  is  purely  speculative,  and  we  may  there- 
fore set  it  entirely  aside  when  we  come  to  treat  of  practical 
reason.  Besides,  we  have  already  fully  discussed  this  sub- 
ject in  the  antinomy  of  pure  reason. 

THE  CANON  OF   PURE    REASON 

Section  Second 

Of  the  Ideal  of  the  SuinmuTn  Bonum  as  a  Determining 
Oround  of  the   Ultimate  End  of  Pure  Reason 

Reason  conducted  us,  in  its  speculative  use,  through  the 
field  of  experience,  and,  as  it  can  never  find  complete  satis- 
faction in  that  sphere,  from  thence  to  speculative  ideas — 
which,  however,  in  the  end  brought  us  back  again  to  expe- 
rience, and  thus  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  reason,  in  a  manner 
which,  though  useful,  was  not  at  all  in  accordance  with  our 
expectations.  It  now  remains  for  us  to  consider  whether 
pure  reason  can  be  employed  in  a  practical  sphere,  and 
whether  it  will  lieie  coudvict  us  to  those  ideas  which  at- 
tain the  highest  euda  ol  ^mt^  T^^'e»o\i^%A^^\ia.^^\\^&^  stated 
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tbem.  We  shall  thoB  ascertain  whether,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  its  practical  interest,  reason  may  not  be  able  to  sup- 
ply as  with  that  which,  on  the  speculative  side,  it  wholly 


The  whole  interest  of  reason,  speculative  as  well  as  prac- 
tical, ia  centred  in  the  three  following  questions: 

1,  What  can  I  know? 

2.  What  ought  I  to  do? 
S.  What  may  I  hope  ? 

The  first  question  is  purely  speculative.  We  have,  as  I 
flatter  myself,  exhausted  all  the  replies  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, and  have  at  last  found  the  reply  with  which  reason 
must  content  itself,  and  with  which  it  ought  to  be  content, 
80  long  as  it  pays  no  regard  to  tlje  practical.  But  from  the 
two  great  ends  to  the  attainment  of  which  all  these  efforts 
of  pure  reason  were  in  fnct  directed,  we  remain  just  as  far 
removed  as  if  we  had  consulted  our  ease,  and  declined  the 
task  «t  the  outset.  So  far,  then,  as  knowledge  is  concerned, 
thus  much,  at  least,  i^  established,  that,  in  regard  to  those 
two  problems,  it  lies  beyond  our  reach. 

The  second  question  is  purely  practical.  As  auoh  it  may 
indeed  fall  within  the  province  of  pure  reason,  but  still  it  is 
not  transcendental,  but  moral,  and  cousequently  cannot  in 
itself  form  the  subjeet  of  our  criticism. 

The  third  question,  If  I  act  aa  I  ought  to  do,  what  may 
I  then  hope? — is  at  once  practical  and  theoretical.  The 
practical  forms  a  clew  to  the  answer  of  the  tlieoretical,  and 
— in  its  highest  form — speculative  question.  For  all  hopi 
hua  happiness  for  its  object,  and  stands  in  precisely  the  same 
relation  to  the  practical  and  the  law  of  morality,  as  knowing 
to  the  theoretical  cognition  of  things  and  the  law  of  nature. 
The  former  arrives  finally  at  the  conclusion  that  something 
is  (whitih  determines  the  ultimate  end),  because  aomeUimg 
ought  to  take  place;  the  latter,  that  sovielhing  is  (which  oper- 
ates as  the  highest  cause),  becausa  something  does  Cake  place. 

Happiness  ia  the  satisfaction  of  all  our  desires;  eaJfcjMive, 
in  regard  to  tlieir  multiplicity,  intensive,  \n  Tft^wi  ■«*  S!bk«  ' 
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degree;  and  proiensivej  in  regard  to  their  duration.  The 
practioal  law  based  on  the  motive  of  happiness^  I  term  a 
pragmatioal  law  (or  prudential  rule);  but  that  law,  aasam- 
ing  such  to  exist,  which  has  no  other  motive  than  the  wor- 
thiness of  being  happy  ^  I  term  a  moral  or  ethical  law.  The 
first  tells  us  what  we  have  to  do,  if  we  wish  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  happiness;  the  second  dictates  how  we  ought  to 
act,  in  order  to  deserve  happiness.  The  first  is  based  upon 
empirical  principles ;  for  it  is  only  by  experience  that  I  can 
learn  either  what  inclinations  exist  which  desire  satisfaction, 
or  what  are  the  natural  means  of  satisfying  them.  The  sec* 
ond  takes  no  account  of  our  desires  or  the  means  of  satisfy- 
ing them,  and  regards  only  the  freedom  of  a  rational  being, 
and  the  necessary  conditions  under  which  alone  this  freedom 
can  harmonize  with  the  distribution  of  happiness  according 
to  principles.  This  second  law  may  therefore  rest  upon 
mere  ideas  of  pure  reason,  and  may  be  cognized  a  priori, 

I  assume  that  there  are  pure  moral  laws  which  determine, 
entirely  a  priori  (without  regard  to  empirical  motives,  that 
is,  to  happiness),  the  conduct  of  a  rational  being,  or  in  other 
words,  the  use  which  it  makes  of  its  freedom,  and  that  these 
laws  lire  absolutely  imperative  (not  merely  hypothetical ly,  on 
the  supposition  of  other  empirical  ends),  and  therefore  in  all 
respects  necessary.  I  am  warranted  in  assuming  this,  not 
only  by  the  arguments  of  the  most  enlightened  moralists, 
but  by  the  moral  judgment  of  every  man  who  will  make  ihe 
attempt  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  such  a  law. 

I*ure  reason,  then,  contains,  not  indeed  in  its  speculative, 
but  in  its  practical,  or,  more  strictly,  its  moral  use,  princi- 
ples of  the  possibility  of  experience,  of  such  actions,  namely, 
as,  in  accordance  with  ethical  precepts,  might  be  met  with  in 
the  history  of  man.  For  since  reason  commands  that  such 
actions  should  take  place,  it  must  be  possible  for  them  to 
take  place;  and  hence  a  particular  kind  of  systematic  unity 
— the  moral,  must  be  possible.  Wo  have  found,  it  is  true, 
that  the  systematic  unity  of  nature  could  not  be  established 
according  to  specuVaUve  ^'cx^^i^'^^^^  ^^ 't^"^^^^^  ^^^cause,  while 
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reason  possesses  a  causal  power  in  relation  to  freedom,  it  haa 
none  in  relation  to  the  whole  sphere  of  nature;  and,  while 
mom]  principles  of  reason  can  produce  free  actions,  they 
cannot  produce  natural  laws.  It  is,  then,  in  its  practical, 
but  especially  in  its  moral  use,  that  the  principles  of  pure 
reason  posaesa  objective  reality. 

I  call  the  world  a  moral  world,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be 
in  accordance  with  all  the  ethical  laws — which,  by  virtue  of 
the  /reedom  of  reasonable  beings,  it  can  be,  and  according 
to  tiie  necessary  laws  of  morality  it  owjht  to  Jb.  But  this 
world  ranst  be  conceived  only  ae  an  intelligible  world,  inas- 
much as  abstraction  is  therein  made  of  all  conditions  (ends), 
and  even  of  all  impedimenta  to  morality  (the  weakness  or 
pravity  of  human  nature).  So  far,  then,  it  is  a  mere  idea 
— though  still  a  practical  idea — which  may  have,  and  ought 
to  have,  an  influence  on  the  world  of  sense,  so  as  to  bring  it 
as  far  as  possible  into  conformity  with  itself.  The  idea  of 
a  moral  world  haa,  therefore,  objective  reality,  not  as  refer- 
ring to  an  object  of  intelligible  intuition— for  of  such  an 
ob;ect  we  can  form  no  conception  whatever — but  to  the 
world  of  sense — conceived,  however,  as  an  object  of  pure 
reason  in  its  practical  use — and  to  u  corpus  myaticum.  of  ra- 
tional beings  in  it,  in  so  far  as  the  Uberum  arbitrium  of  the 
individual  is  placed,  under  and  by  virtue  of  moral  laws,  in 
complete  systematic  unity  both  with  itself,  and  with  the 
freedom  of  all  others. 

That  is  the  answer  to  the  first  of  the  two  questions  of 
pure  reason  which  relate  to  its  practical  interest:  Do  that 
which  will  render  thee  worthy  of  happiness.  The  second 
question  is  this:  If  I  conduct  myself  so  aa  not  to  be  un- 
worthy of  happiness,  may  I  hope  thereby  to  obtain  happi- 
ness? In  order  to  arrive  at  the  solution  of  this  question, 
we  must  inquire  whether  the  principles  of  pure  reason, 
which  prescribe  a  priori  the  law,  necessarily  alao  connect 
this  hope  with  it. 

I  say,  then,  that  just  as  the  moral  principles  are  necessary 
according  to  reason  in  its  practical  u,Be,ao\\.\aw^a»>\*j-aw»a- 
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aary  acoording  to  reason  in  its  theoretical  ase,  to  aasiune  that 
every  one  has  groand  to  hope  for  happiness  in  the  measure 
in  which  he  has  made  himself  worthy  of  it  in  his  conduct, 
and  that  therefore  the  system  of  morality  is  inseparably 
(though  only  in  the  idea  of  pure  reason)  connected  with 
that  of  happiness. 

Now  in  an  intelligible,  that  is,  in  the  moral  world,  in  the 
conception  of  which  we  make  abstraction  of  all  the  impedi- 
ments to  morality  (sensuous  desires),  such  a  system  of  hap- 
piness, connected  with  and  proportioned  to  morality,  may 
be  conceived  as  necessary,  because  freedom  of  volition — 
partly  incited,  and  partly  restrained  by  moral  laws — would 
be  itself  the  cause  of  general  happiness;  and  thus  rational 
beings,  under  the  guidance  of  such  principles,  would  be 
themselves  the  authors  both  of  their  own  enduring  welfare 
and  that  of  others.  But  such  a  system  of  self -re  warding 
morality  is  only  an  idea,  the  carrying  out  of  which  depends 
upon  the  condition  that  every  one  acts  as  he  ought;  in  other 
words,  that  all  actions  of  reasonable  beings  be  such  as  they 
would  be  if  they  sprung  from  a  Supreme  Will,  comprehend- 
ing in,  or  under,  itself  all  particular  wills.  But  since  the 
moral  law  is  binding  on  each  individual  in  the  use  of  his 
freedom  of  volition,  even  if  others  should  not  act  in  con- 
formity with  this  law,  neither  the  nature  of  things,  nor  the 
causality  of  actions  and  their  relation  to  morality,  determine 
how  the  consequences  of  these  actions  will  be  related  to  hap- 
piness; and  the  necessary  connection  of  the  hope  of  happi- 
ness with  tlie  unceasing  endeavor  to  become  worthy  of  hap- 
piness, cannot  be  cognized  by  reason,  if  we  take  nature  alone 
for  our  guide.  This  connection  can  be  hoped  for  only  on 
the  assumption  that  the  cause  of  nature  is  a  supreme  reason, 
which  governs  according  to  moral  laws. 

I  term  the  idea  of  an  intelligence  in  which  the  morally 
most  perfect  will,  united  with  supreme  blessedness,  is  the 
cause  of  all  happiness  in  the  world,  so  far  as  happiness 
stands  in  strict  relation  to  morality  (as  the  worthiness  of 
being  happy),  the  Ideal  oj  the  Su^rwvft  Qk^^dL     It  is  only, 
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theu,  in  the  kleal  of  the  supreme  original  good,  that  pure 
reason  can  find  the  ground  of  the  jtractically  necessary  con- 
nection of  both  elements  of  the  highest  derivative  gooil,  and 
accordingly  of  an  inielligible,  that  is,  moral  world.  Now 
since  we  are  necessitated  by  reason  to  conceive  onrsclvea 
afi  belonging  to  such  a  world,  while  the  senses  present  to 
us  nothing  Imt  a  world  of  phenomena,  we  must  assume  the 
former  as  a  consequence  of  our  conduct  in  the  world  of  sense 
(since  the  world  of  sense  gives  us  no  hint  of  it),  and  therefore 
as  future  tn  relation  to  us.  Thus  God  and  a  future  life  are 
two  hypotheses  which,  according  to  the  principles  of  pure 
reason,  are  inseparable  from  the  obligation  which  this  reason 
imposes  upon  us. 

Morality  per  se  constitutes  a  system.  Bat  va  can  form 
no  system  of  happiness,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  dispensed 
in  strict  proportion  to  morality.  But  this  is  only  possible  in 
the  intelligible  world,  under  a  wise  author  and  ruler.  Such 
a  ruler,  together  with  life  in  such  a  world,  which  we  must 
look  upon  as  future,  reason  finds  itself  compelled  to  assume; 
or  it  must  regard  the  moral  laws  as  idle  dreams,  since  the 
necessary  consequence  which  this  same  reason  connects  with 
them,  must,  without  this  hypothesis,  fall  to  the  ground. 
Hence  also  the  moral  laws  are  universally  regarded  as 
commanila,  which  they  co\ild  not  be,  did  they  not  connect 
a  priori  adequate  consequences  with  their  dictates,  and  thus 
carry  with  them  promises  and  llireats.  But  this,  again,  they 
could  not  do,  did  they  not  reside  in  a  necessary  being,  as  the 
Supreme  Good,  which  alone  can  render  such  a  teleological 
unity  possible. 

Leibnitz  termed  the  world,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
rational  beings  which  it  contains,  and  the  moral  relations  in 
which  they  stand  to  each  other,  under  the  government  of  the 
Supreme  Good,  the  kingdom  of  (/rnce,  and  distinguished  it 
from  the  kingdom  of  Nature,  in  which  these  rational  beings 
live,  under  moral  laws,  indeed,  but  expect  no  other  conae- 
qaences  from  their  actions  than  such  as  follow  accotdiivj,  **» 
the  course  of  nature  in  the  woiW  ol  aeoae.    '^q  V\««  «<" 
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selves,  therefore,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  in  which  all 
happiness  awaits  us,  except  in  so  far  as  we  ourselves  limit 
our  participation  in  it  by  actions  which  render  us  unworthy 
of  happiness,  is  a  practically  necessary  idea  of  reason. 

Practical  laws,  in  so  far  as  they  are  subjective  grounds 
of  actions,  that  is,  subjective  principles,  are  termed  VMLximz. 
The  jtidgments  of  morality,  in  its  purity  and  ultimate  results, 
are  framed  according  to  ideas;  the  observance  of  its  laws, 
according  to  maxims. 

The  whole  course  of  our  life  must  be  subject  to  moral 
maxims;  but  this  is  impossible,  unless  with  the  moral  law, 
which  is  a  mere  idea,  reason  connects  an  efficient  cause 
wliich  ordains  to  all  conduct  which  is  in  conformity  with  the 
moral  law  an  issue  either  in  this  or  in  another  life,  which  is 
in  exact  conformity  with  our  highest  aims.  Thus,  without 
a  God  and  without  a  world,  invisible  to  us  now,  but  hoped 
for,  the  glorious  ideas  of  morality  are,  indeed,  objects  of 
approbation  and  of  admiration,  but  cannot  be  the  springs 
of  purpose  and  action.  For  they  do  not  satisfy  all  the  aims 
which  arc  natural  to  every  rational  being,  and  which  are 
determined  a  priori  by  pure  reason  itself,  and  necessary. 

Ilappinet^s  alone  is,  in  the  view  of  reason,  far  from  being 
the  complete  good.  Keason  does  not  approve  of  it  (however 
much  inclination  may  desire  it),  except  as  united  with  de- 
sert. On  the  other  hand,  morality  alone,  and  with  it,  mere 
desert,  is  likewise  far  from  being  the  complete  good.  To 
make  it  complete,  he  who  conducts  himself  in  a  manner 
not  unworthy  of  happiness,  must  be  able  to  hope  for  the 
possession  of  happiness.  Even  reason,  unbiased  by  private 
ends,  or  interested  considerations,  cannot  judge  otherwise, 
if  it  puts  itself  in  the  place  of  a  being  whose  business  it  is 
to  dispense  all  happiness  to  others.  For  in  the  practical 
idea  both  points  are  essentially  combined,  though  in  such 
a  way  that  participation  in  happiness  is  rendered  possible  by 
the  moral  disposition,  as  its  condition,  and  not  conversely, 
the  moral  disposition  by  the  prospect  of  happiness.  For  a 
dispoBitiou  which  aViovkVA  t^Q\uve^  ^^cv^  Y^ojej^^^N.  ^1  ha^jpineas 
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as  its  neceesarj  condition,  would  not  be  moral,  and  heuoe 
also  would  not  be  worthy  of  complete  happiness — a  happi- 
ness which,  in  the  view  of  reason,  recognizes  no  limitation 
bat  soch  as  arieea  from  our  own  immoral  vonduut. 

Bappiness,  therefore,  in  exact  proportion  with  the  moral- 
ilj  of  rational  beings  (whereby  they  are  made  worthy  of 
happiness),  constitutes  alone  the  supreme  good  of  n  world 
into  which  we  absolutely  most  transport  ourselves  according 
to  the  commands  of  pure  but  practical  reason.  This  world 
is,  it  is  true,  only  an  intelligible  world;  for  of  such  a  sya- 
tematic  nnity  of  ends  as  it  requires,  the  world  of  sense  gives 
us  no  hint.  Its  reality  can  be  based  on  nothing  else  but  the 
hypothesis  of  a  supreme  original  good.  In  it  independent 
reuaon,  equipped  with  all  the  sufficiency  of  a  supreme  cause, 
founds,  maintains,  and  fulfils  the  universal  order  of  things, 
with  the  most  perfect  teleologicaf  harmony,  however  much 
this  order  may  be  hidden  from  us  in  the  world  of  sense. 

This  moral  theology  has  the  peculiar  advantage,  in  con- 
trast with  speculative  theology,  of  leading  inevitably  to  the 
conception  of  a  sole,  perfect,  and  rational  First  Cause,  whereof 
speculative  theology  does  not  give  us  any  indication  on  ob- 
jective grounds,  far  less  any  convincing  eridevce.  For  we 
6nd  neither  in  transcendental  nor  in  natural  theology,  how- 
ever far  reason  may  lead  us  in  these,  any  ground  to  warrant 
OS  in  assuming  the  existence  of  one  otily  Being,  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  all  natural  causes,  and  on  which  these  are  en> 
tirely  dependent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  our  stand 
on  moral  unity  aa  a  necessary  law  of  the  universe,  and  from 
this  point  of  view  consider  what  is  necessary  to  give  this  law 
alcquato  efficiency  and,  for  us,  obligatory  force,  we  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  one  only  supreme  will, 
which  comprehenda  all  these  laws  in  itself.  For  how,  under 
different  wills,  should  we  find  complete  unity  of  ends  ?  This 
will  must  be  omnipotent,  that  all  nature  and  its  relation  to 
morality  in  the  world  may  be  subject  to  it;  omniscient,  that 
it  may  have  knowledge  of  the  most  secret  feelings  and  their 
moral  worth:  omnipresent,  that  it  may  \ie  b.V'WiiA. «»  wmj.^^ 
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every  necessity  to  which  the  highest  weal  of  the  world  may 
give  rise;  eternal,  that  this  harmony  of  nature  and  liberty 
may  never  fail ;  and  so  on. 

Bat  this  systematic  unity  of  ends  in  this  world  of  intelli- 
gences— which,  as  mere  nature,  is  only  a  world  of  sense, 
but,  as  a  system  of  freedom  of  volition,  may  be  termed  an 
intelligiblCi  that  is,  moral  world  {regnum  graticg) — leads 
inevitably  also  to  the  teleologioal  unity  of  all  things  which 
constitute  this  great  whole,  according  to  universal  natural 
laws — just  as  the  unity  of  the  former  is  according  to  uni- 
versal and  necessary  moral  laws — and  unites  the  practical 
with  the  speculative  reason.  The  world  must  be  represented 
as  having  originated  from  an  idea,  if  it  is  to  harmonize  with 
that  use  of  reason  without  which  we  cannot  even  consider 
ourselves  as  worthy  of  reason — namely,  the  moral  use,  which 
rests  entirely  on  the  idea  of  the  supreme  good.  Hence  the 
investigation  of  nature  receives  a  teleologioal  direction^  and 
becomes,  in  its  widest  extension,  physico-theology.  But  this, 
taking  its  rise  in  moral  order  as  a  unity  founded  on  the  es- 
sence of  freedom,  and  not  accidentally  instituted  by  external 
commands,  establishes  the  teleologioal  view  of  nature  on 
grounds  which  must  be  inseparably  connected  with  the 
internal  possibility  of  things.  This  gives  rise  to  a  tran- 
scendental theology^  which  takes  the  ideal  of  the  highest 
ontological  perfection  as  a  principle  of  systematic  unity; 
and  this  principle  connects  all  things  according  to  universal 
and  necessary  natural  laws,  because  all  things  have  their 
origin  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  one  only  Primal  Being. 

What  use  can  we  make  of  our  understanding,  even  in  re- 
spect of  experience,  if  we  do  not  propose  ends  to  ourselves? 
But  the  highest  ends  are  those  of  morality,  and  it  is  only 
pure  reason  that  can  give  us  the  knowledge  of  these. 
Though  supplied  with  these,  and  putting  ourselves  under 
their  guidance,  we  can  make  no  teleological  use  of  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  as  regards  cognition^  unless  nature 
itself  has  estab\"\a\\ed  tel^olog^ical  unity.  For  without  this 
unity  we  should  t\o\.  evew  ^o«»^^«e»T^!»».<^\^^\i<^'^:^iaA^e  should 
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have  no  school  for  reason,  and  no  cuitivation  through  ob- 
jects which  afford  the  materials  for  its  conceptionB.  But 
teleological  unity  ia  a  necessary  unity,  and  founded  on  the 
esaence  of  the  individual  will  itself.  Hence  tbis  will,  which 
is  the  condition  of  the  application  of  this  unity  in  concrda, 
must  be  so  likewise.  In  this  way  the  transcendental  enlarge- 
ment of  onr  rational  cognition  would  be,  not  the  cause,  but 
merely  the  effect  of  the  practical  teleology,  which  pure 
reason  imposes  upon  us. 

Hence,  also,  we  find  in  the  history  of  human  reason  that, 
before  the  moral  conceptions  were  sufficiently  purified  and 
determined,  and  before  men  had  attained  to  a  perception  of 
the  systematic  uuity  of  ends  according  to  these  coneeptioos 
and  from  necessary  prinLupIes,  the  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  even  a  considerable  amount  of  intellectual  culture  in 
many  other  sciences,  could  produce  only  rude  and  vague 
conceptions  of  the  Deity,  sometimee  even  admitting  of  an 
astonishing  indiSerence  with  regard  to  this  question  alto- 
gether. But  the  more  enlarged  treatment  of  moral  ideas, 
which  was  rendered  neces.sary  by  the  extremely  pure  moral 
law  of  onr  religion,  awakened  the  interest,  and  thereby 
quickened  the  perceptions  of  reason  in  relation  to  this  ob- 
ject. In  this  way,  and  without  the  help  either  of  an 
extended  acquaintance  with  nature,  or  of  a  reliable  tran- 
scendental insight  (for  these  have  been  wanting  in  all  ages), 
a  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  was  arrived  at,  which  we 
now  bold  to  be  the  correct  one,  not  because  speculative 
reason  convinces  ua  of  its  correctness,  but  because  it  accords 
with  the  moral  principles  of  reason.  Thas  it  is  to  pure 
reason,  but  only  in  its  practical  use,  that  we  must  ascribe 
tho  merit  of  having  connected  with  our  highest  interest  a 
cognition,  of  which  mere  speculation  was  able  only  to  form 
a  conjecture,  but  the  validity  of  which  it  was  unable  to 
establish — and  of  having  thereby  rendered  it,  not  indeed  a 
demonstrated  dogma,  but  a  hypothesis  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  essential  ends  of  reason. 

But  if  practical   reason  has  reu.c\ie4  \^m  «Ji&iaM\wi.,  «xn3 
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baa  attained  to  the  conception  of  a  sole  Primal  Being,  as 
the  sapreme  good,  it  mnst  not,  therefore,  imagine  that  it 
has  transcended  the  empirical  conditions  of  its  application, 
and  risen  to  the  immediate  cognition  of  new  objects;  it 
must  not  presume  to  start  from  the  conception  which  it  has 
gained,  and  to  deduce  from  it  the  moral  laws  themselves. 
For  it  was  these  very  laws,  the  irUemal  practical  necessity 
of  which  led  us  to  the  hypothesis  of  an  independent  cause, 
or  of  a  wise  ruler  of  the  universe,  who  should  give  them 
effect.  Hence  we  are  not  entitled  to  regard  them  as  acci- 
dental and  derived  from  the  mere  will  of  the  ruler,  espe- 
cially as  we  have  no  conception  of  such  a  will,  except 
as  formed  in  accordance  with  these  laws.  So  far,  then,  as 
practical  reason  has  the  right  to  conduct  us,  we  shall  not 
look  upon  actions  as  binding  on  us,  because  they  are  the 
commands  of  God,  but  we  shall  regard  them  as  divine 
commands,  because  we  are  internally  bound  by  them.  We 
shall  study  freedom  under  the  teleological  unity  which  ac- 
cords with  principles  of  reason;  we  shall  look  upon  our- 
selves as  acting  in  conformity  with  the  divine  will  only  in 
so  far  as  we  hold  sacred  the  moral  law  which  reason  teaches 
us  from  the  nature  of  actions  themselves,  and  we  shall  be- 
lieve that  we  can  obey  that  will  only  by  promoting  the  weal 
of  the  universe  in  ourselves  and  in  others.  Moral  theology 
is,  therefore,  only  of  immanent  use.  It  teaches  us  to  fulfil 
our  destiny  here  in  the  world,  by  placing  ourselves  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  system  of  ends,  and  warns  us  against 
the  fanaticism,  nay,  the  crime  of  depriving  reason  of  its 
legislative  authority  in  the  moral  conduct  of  life,  for  the 
purpose  of  directly  connecting  this  authority  with  the  idea 
of  the  Supreme  Being.  For  this  would  be,  not  an  immanent, 
but  a  transcendent  use  of  moral  theology,  and,  like  the 
transcendent  use  of  mere  speculation,  would  inevitably 
pervert  and  frustrate  the  ultimate  ends  of  reason. 
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Section  Third 
Of  Opinion,    Knowledge,   and  Belie/ 

The  holding  of  a  thing  to  be  true,  is  a  phenomenon  in 
our  aaderstanding  which  may  rest  on  objective  groands,  but 
requires,  also,  subjeotive  ceubgs  in  the  mind  of  the  person 
judging.  If  a  judgment  ie  valid  for  every  ratiooal  being, 
then  its  ground  Ib  objectively  sufficient,  and  it  is  termed 
a  cojivictioH.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  its  groond 
in  the  particular  character  of  the  subject,  it  is  termed  a 
jiertuasion. 

Persuasion  ts  a  mere  illusion,  the  ground  of  the  judg- 
ment, which  lies  solely  in  the  snbject,  being  regarded  as 
objective.  Hence  a  judgment  of  this  kind  baa  only  private 
validity — ia  only  valid  for  the  individual  who  judges,  and 
the  holding  of  a  thing  to  be  true  in  this  way  cannot  be  com- 
municated. But  truth  depends  upon  agreement  with  the 
object,  and  consequently  the  judgments  of  all  understand- 
ings, if  true,  must  be  in  agreement  with  each  other  {con- 
tentieniia  uni  tertio  consenHunt  inter  se).  Conviction  may, 
therefore,  be  distinguished,  from  an  external  point  of  view, 
from  persuasion,  by  the  possibility  of  communicating  it,  and 
by  showing  its  validity  for  the  reason  of  every  man;  for  in 
ttiis  case  the  presumption,  at  least,  arises,  that  the  agree- 
ment of  all  judgments  with  each  other,  in  spite  of  the 
difierent  characters  of  individuals,  rests  upon  the  common 
ground  of  the  agreement  of  each  with  the  object,  and  thus 
the  correctness  of  the  judgment  is  established. 

Persaasion,  accordingly,  cannot  be  subjectively  distin* 
guighed  from  conviction,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  sabject 
views  its  judgment  eiraply  as  a  phenomenon  of  its  own 
mind.  But  if  we  inquire  whether  the  grounds  of  our  judg- 
ment, which  are  valid  for  us,  produce  the  same  effect  on  the 
reaeon  of  others  as  on  our  own,  we  \iaNe  'CG%\i  vJca  ■wvwo.'oa. 
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though  only  subjective  means,  not,  indeed,  of  producing 
conviction,  but  of  detecting  the  merely  private  validity  of 
the  judgment;  in  other  words,  of  discovering  that  there  is 
in  it  the  element  of  mere  persuasion. 

If  we  can,  in  addition  to  this,  develop  the  subjective 
causes  of  the  judgment,  which  we  have  taken  for  its  objective 
grounds^  and  thus  explain  the  deceptive  judgment  as  a  phe- 
nomenon in  our  mind,  apart  altogether  from  the  objective 
character  of  the  object,  we  can  then  expose  the  illusion  and 
need  be  no  longer  deceived  by  it,  although,  if  its  subjective 
cause  lies  in  our  nature,  we  cannot  hope  altogether  to  escape 
its  influence. 

I  can  only  maintain^  that  is,  affirm  as  necessarily  valid 
for  every  one,  that  which  produces  conviction.  Persuasion 
I  may  keep  for  myself,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  me;  but  I  can- 
not, and  ought  not,  to  attempt  to  impose  it  as  binding  upon 
others. 

Holding  for  truCj  or  the  subjective  validity  of  a  judgment 
in  relation  to  conviction  (which  is,  at  the  same  time,  objec- 
tively valid),  has  the  three  following  degrees:  Opinion^ 
Beliefs  and  Knowledge.  Opinion  is  a  consciously  insufficient 
judgment,  subjectively  as  well  as  objectively.  Belief  is 
subjectively  sufficient,  but  is  recognized  as  being  objectively 
insufficient.  Knowledge  is  both  subjectively  and  objec- 
tively sufficient.  Subjective  sufficiency  is  termed  conviction 
(for  myself) ;  objective  sufficiency  is  termed  certainty  (for 
all).  I  need  not  dwell  longer  on  the  explanation  of  such 
simple  conceptions. 

I  must  never  venture  to  he  of  opinian^  without  knowing 
something,  at  least,  by  which  my  judgment,  in  itself  merely 
problematical,  is  brought  into  connection  with  the  truth— 
which  connection,  although  not  perfect,  is  still  something 
more  than  an  arbitrary  fiction.  Moreover,  the  law  of  such 
a  connection  must  be  certain.  For  if,  in  relation  to  this 
law,  I  have  nothing  more  than  opinion,  my  judgment  is 
hut  a  play  of  the  imagination^  without  the  least  relation 
to  truth. — In  the  iuAgme>Ti\s»  ol  ^\it^  ^^^k&wi^  <^^^Ssi^^ 
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place,  for  as  they  do  not  rest  on  empirical  grounds,  and 
as  the  sphere  of  pure  reason  is  that  of  neceseary  truth  and 
a  priori  cognition,  the  principle  of  connection  in  it  requires 
universality  and  necessity,  and  consequently  perfect  cer- 
tainty— otherwise  we  should  have  no  guide  to  the  truth  at 
all.  Hence  it  is  absurd  to  have  an  opinion  in  pure  mathe- 
matics; we  must  know,  or  abstain  from  forming  a  judgment 
altogether.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  maxims  of 
morality.  For  we  must  not  hazard  an  action  on  the  mere 
opinion  that  it  is  allowed,  but  we  must  Ifnow  it  to  be  so. 

la  the  transcendental  sphere  of  reason,  on  the  other 
band,  the  term  opinion  is  too  weak,  while  the  word  knowl- 
edge is  too  strong.  From  the  merely  speculative  point  of 
view,  therefore,  we  cannot  form  a  judgment  at  all.  For 
the  subjective  grounds  of  a  judgment,  such  as  produce 
belief,  cannot  be  admitted  in  epecutative  inquiries,  inas- 
much as  they  cannot  stand  without  empirical  support, 
and  are  incapable  of  being  communicated  to  others  in 
equal   measure. 

But  it  is  only  from  the  practical  point  of  view  that  a 
theoretically  insufficient  judgment  can  be  termed  belief. 
Nr»w  the  practical  reference  is  either  to  skill  or  to  morality; 
to  the  former,  when  the  end  proposed  is  arbitrary  and  acci- 
dental, to  the  latter,  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

If  we  propose  to  ourselves  any  end  whatever,  the  condi- 
tions of  its  attainment  are  hypothetically  necessary.  The 
necessity  is  subjectively,  but  still  only  comparatively,  suiB- 
cient,  if  I  am  acquainted  with  no  other  conditions  under 
which  the  end  can  be  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
BufEcient,  absolutely,  and  for  every  one,  if  I  know  for  cer- 
tain that  no  one  can  be  acquainted  with  any  other  con- 
ditions, under  which  the  attainment  of  the  proposed  end 
■would  be  possible.  In  the  former  case  my  supposition — 
my  judgment  with  regard  to  certain  conditions,  is  a  merely 
accidental  belief;  in  the  latter  it  is  a  necessary  belief.  The 
physician  mnst  pursue  some  course  in  the  case  of  a  patient 
■who  is  in  danger,  but  is  ignorant  oi  l\\e  iia.XvrtB  q^.  "Oa-a  "J^*.- 
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ease.  He  obseryes  the  BymptomSf  and  eonclndee,  aocording 
to  the  best  of  his  jadgment,  that  it  is  a  ease  of  phthisia. 
His  belief  is,  eyen  in  his  own  judgment,  only  oontiogent: 
another  man  might,  perhaps,  oome  nearer  the  truth.  Such 
a  belief,  contingent  indeed,  but  still  forming  the  ground  of 
the  actual  use  of  means  for  the  attainment  of  certain  ends, 
I  term  pragmatical  belief. 

The  usual  test,  whether  that  which  any  one  maintains  is 
merely  his  persuasion,  or  his  subjectiye  conyiction  at  least, 
that  is,  his  firm  belief,  is  a  bei.  It  frequently  happens  that 
a  man  deliyers  his  opinions  with  so  much  boldness  and 
assurance,  that  he  appears  to  be  under  no  apprehension  as 
to  the  possibility  of  his  being  in  error.  The  offer  of  a  bet 
startles  him,  and  makes  him  pause.  Sometimes  it  turns  out 
that  bis  persuasion  may  be  yalued  at  a  ducat,  but  not  at  ten. 
For  he  does  not  hesitate,  perhaps,  to  venture  a  ducat,  but  if 
it  is  proposed  to  stake  ten,  he  immediately  becomes  aware 
of  the  possibility  of  his  being  mistaken — a  possibility  which 
has  hitherto  escaped  his  observation.  If  we  imagine  to  our- 
selves that  we  have  to  stake  the  happiness  of  oui  whole  life 
on  the  truth  of  any  proposition,  our  judgment  drops  its  air 
of  triumph,  we  take  the  alarm,  and  discover  the  actual 
strength  of  our  belief.  Thus  pragmatical  belief  has  d^rees, 
varying  in  proportion  to  the  interests  at  stake. 

Now,  in  cases  where  we  cannot  enter  upon  any  course  of 
action  in  reference  to  some  object,  and  where,  accordingly, 
our  judgment  is  purely  theoretical,  we  can  still  represent  to 
ourselves,  in  thought,  the  possibility  of  a  course  of  action, 
for  which  we  suppose  that  we  have  sufficient  grounds,  if 
any  means  existed  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
Thus  we  find  in  purely  theoretical  judgments  an  analogon  of 
practical  judgments,  to  which  the  word  belief  may  properly 
be  applied,  and  which  we  may  term  doctrinal  belief  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  stake  my  all  on  the  truth  of  the  proposition— 
if  there  were  any  possibility  of  bringing  it  to  the  test  of  ex- 
perience— that,  at  least,  some  one  of  the  planets,  which  we 
see,  is  inhabited.    B.^xiee  \  ^^3  \}ci»N»  \  Vv^^  \isA  merely  the 
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opinioD,  bnt  the  strong  belief,  on  the  correctness  of  which 
I  would  stake  even  many  of  the  advantages  of  life,  that 
there  are  inhabitants  in  other  worlds. 

Now  we  must  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of 
Qod  belongs  to  doctrinal  belief.  For,  although  in  respect 
to  the  theoretical  cognition  of  the  universe  I  do  not  require 
to  form  any  theory  which  necessarily  involves  this  idea,  as 
the  condition  of  my  explanation  of  the  phenomena  which 
the  universe  presents,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  am  rather  bound 
BO  to  aae  my  reason  as  if  everything  were  mere  natnre,  still 
teleological  unity  is  so  important  a  condition  of  the  applica- 
tion  of  my  reason  to  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
ignore  it — eapecially  since,  in  addition  to  these  considera- 
tions, abundant  examples  of  it  are  supplied  by  experience. 
But  the  sole  condition,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
under  which  this  unity  can  be  my  guide  in  the  investigation 
of  nature,  is  the  assumption  that  a  supreme  intelligence  has 
ordered  all  things  according  to  the  wisest  ends.  Conse- 
quently the  hypothesis  of  a  wise  author  of  the  universe  ia 
necessary  for  my  guidance  in  the  investigation  of  nature — 
is  the  condition  under  which  alone  I  can  fulfil  an  end  which  is 
contingent  indeed,  but  by  no  means  unimportant.  Moreover, 
since  the  result  of  my  attempts  so  frequently  nonfirma  the 
utility  of  this  assumption,  and  since  nothing  decisive  can  be 
adduced  against  it,  it  follows  that  it  would  be  saying  far  too 
little  to  term  my  judgment,  in  this  case,  a  mere  opinion, 
and  that,  even  in  this  theoretical  counection,  I  may  assert 
that  I  firmly  believe  in  God.  Still,  if  we  use  words  strietly, 
this  must  not  be  called  a  practical,  but  a  doctrinal  belief, 
which  the  theology  of  nature  (physico-theology)  must  also 
produce  in  my  mind.  In  the  wisdom  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
and  in  the  shortness  of  life,  so  inadequate  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  glorious  powers  of  human  nature,  we  maj'  find 
equally  sufficient  grounds  for  a  dootrinal  belief  In  the  future 
life  of  the  human  soul. 

The  expression  of  belief  is,  in  such  cases,  an  expression 
of  modesty  from  the  objective  point  oS  vVe'w ,  \i\A,  to.  "ila^i  %*.Tsia 
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time,  of  firm  oonfidenoe,  from  the  subjec^Mft.  If  I  obodd 
yenture  to  term  this  merely  theoreticid  jadgment  eren  so 
much  as  a  hypothesis  which  I  am  entitled  to  aBsnme;  a  nioie 
complete  conception,  with  regard  to  another  world  and  to 
the  cause  of  the  world,  might  thai  be  justly  required  of  me 
than  I  am,  in  reality,  able  to  give.  For,  if  I  aasume  any- 
thing, even  as  a  mere  hypothesis,  I  must,  at  least,  know 
so  much  of  the  properties  of  9uch  a  being  as  will  enable 
me,  not  to  form  the  eonoepHon^  but  to  imagine  the  eaBi&knet 
of  it.  But  the  word  belief  refers  only  to  the  guidance  which 
an  idea  gires  me,  and  to  its  subjective  influence  on  the  con- 
duct of  my  reason,  which  forces  me  to  hold  it  fast,  though 
I  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  give  a  speculative  account 
of  it. 

But  mere  doctrinal  belief  is,  to  some  extent,  wanting  in 
stability.  We  often  quit  our  hold  of  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulties  which  occur  in  speculation,  though  in  the 
end  we  inevitably  return  to  it  again. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  moral  belief.  ¥ot  in  this  sphere 
action  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  is,  I  must  act  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  moral  law  in  all  points.  The  end  is  here  incon- 
trovertibly  established,  and  there  is  only  one  condition  pos- 
sible, according  to  the  best  of  my  perception,  under  which 
this  end  can  harmonize  with  all  other  ends,  and  so  have 
practical  validity — namely,  the  existence  of  a  Gk)d  and  of  ft 
future  world.  I  know  also,  to  a  certainty,  that  no  one  can 
be  acquainted  with  any  other  conditions  which  conduct  to 
the  same  unity  of  ends  under  the  moral  law.  But  since  the 
moral  precept  is,  at  the  same  time,  my  maxim  (as  reason 
requires  that  it  should  be),  I  am  irresistibly  constrained  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  God  and  in  a  future  life;  and 
I  am  sure  that  nothing  can  make  me  waver  in  this  beUef, 
smce  I  should  thereby  overthrow  my  moral  maxims,  the 
renunciation  of  which  would  render  me  hateful  in  my 
own  eyes. 

Thus,  while  a\V  \\ie  o^mbltious  attempts  of  reason  to  pene- 
trate beyond  the  \\m\\!a  ol  ^x^v^xv^x^i.^  ^\A  w^^Ss&s^^iutment, 
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there  is  still  enough  left  to  satisfy  ub  in  a  practical  point  of 
view.  No  one,  it  is  true,  will  be  able  to  boast  that  he 
knows  that  there  is  a  God  and  a  future  life;  for,  if  he  knows 
this,  he  is  just  the  man  whom  I  have  long  wished  to  find. 
All  knowledge,  regarding  an  object  of  mere  reason,  can  be 
commanicated ;  and  I  should  thus  be  enabled  to  hope  that 
my  own  knowledge  would  receive  this  wonderful  extension, 
through  the  iDstrumentality  of  his  instruction.  No,  my  con- 
viction is  not  logical,  but  vwral  certainty;  and  since  it  rests 
on  subjective  grounds  (of  the  moral  sentiment),  I  must  not 
even  say:  It  is  morally  certain  that  there  is  a  God,  etc.,  but: 
/  am  morally  certain,  that  is,  my  belief  in  God  and  in 
another  world  is  bo  interwoven  with  ray  moral  nature,  that 
X  am  under  as  little  apprehension  of  having  the  former  torn 
from  me  as  of  losing  the  latter. 

The  only  point  in  this  argument  that  may  appear  open  lo 
BQspicion,  is  that  this  rational  belief  presupposes  the  exist- 
ence of  moral  sentiments.  If  we  give  up  this  assumption, 
snd  take  a  man  who  is  entirely  indifferent  with  regard  to 
moral  laws,  the  question  which  reason  proposes  becomes 
then  merely  a  problem  for  speculation,  and  may,  indeed,  be 
supported  by  strong  grounds  from  analogy,  but  not  by  aucb 
as  will  compel  the  moat  obstinate  scepticism  to  give  way,' 
But  in  these  questions  no  man  is  free  from  all  interest.  For 
though  the  want  of  good  sentiments  may  place  him  beyond 
the  influence  of  mora!  interests,  still  even  in  this  case 
enough  may  be  left  to  make  him  fear  the  existence  of  God 
and  a  future  life.  For  he  cannot  pretend  lo  any  certainly 
of  the  non-existence  of  God  aai  of  a  future  life,  unless — 
since  it  could  only  be  proved  by  mere  reason,  and  therefore 
apodictically — he  is  prepared  U>  (stablish  the  impossibility  of 

)  The  biunau  miod  (as.  I  believe,  isverj  mliunal  being  mupl  of  Daceitsit;  do) 
Ukw  %  DKtur&l  intereat  In  morality,  klthougb  this  iutoresl  <s  not  undividod,  uiu 
ma;  nol  be  praclicallj  in  preponderance.  If  700  Htrengthen  aod  incteieo  it,  you 
wili  find  ttie  reason  become  docile,  more  eoligbt^ned,  and  more  capable  of  uuil- 
in^  the  speculaCive  interest  iriLb  Lbs  practical.  But  it  j'ou  do  not  Utlct  care  at 
(lie  ouWet.  or  at  least  midvrsj,  tu  make  maa  good,  jou  ^iML  'Mnw  Vot-A  -^utisi, 
into  no  boaenl  belief. 
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both,  which  certainly  no  reasonable  man  would  undertake 
to  do.  This  would  be  a  negative  belief,  which  could  not, 
indeed,  produce  morality  and  good  sentiments,  but  still 
could  produce  an  analogon  of  these,  by  operating  as  a  pow- 
erful restraint  on  the  outbreak  of  eril  dispoaitionB. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  is  this  all  that  pure  reason  can  effect, 
in  opening  up  prospects  beyond  the  limits  of  experience? 
Nothing  more  than  two  articles  of  belief  ?  Common-sense 
could  hare  done  as  much  as  this,  without  taking  the  philos- 
ophers to  counsel  in  the  matter  I 

£  shall  not  here  eulogize  philosophy  for  the  benefits 
which  the  laborious  efforts  of  its  criticism  hare  confened 
on  human  reasons-even  granting  that  its  merit  should  turn 
out  in  the  end  to  be  only  negative — ^for  on  this  point  some- 
thing more  will  be  said  in  the  next  section.  But  I  ask,  do 
you  require  that  that  knowledge  which  concerns  all  men, 
should  transcend  the  common  understanding,  and  should 
only  be  revealed  to  you  by  philosophers?  The  very  cir- 
cumstance which  has  called  forth  your  censure,  is  the  best 
confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  our  previous  assertions, 
since  it  discloses,  what  could  not  have  heen  foreseen,  that 
Nature  is  not  chargeable  with  any  parti«*il  distribution  of  her 
gifts  in  those  matters  which  concern  all  men  without  dis- 
tinction, and  that  in  respect  to  the  essential  ends  of  human 
nature  we  cannot  advance  farther  with  the  help  of  thj  high- 
est philosophy,  than  under  the  guidance  which  nature  has 
vouchsafed  to  the  meanest  understanding. 
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CHAPTER  THIRD 

THE   AHCHITKCTONIC   OF   PCHE   BEASOK 

Bj  the  term  ArclnUxionic  I  mean  the  art  of  conetmoting 
ft  cyBtem.  Without  systematic  unity,  our  knowledge  cannot 
become  Bciecoe;  it  will  be  an  aggregate,  and  not  a  ayaleco. 
Thus  Architectonic  is  the  <loctrine  of  the  acientitic  in  cogar 
tion,  and  therefore  neceBsarily  forms  part  of  oui'  Matbud- 
ology. 

BeRson  cannot  permit  our  knowledge  to  remain  in  an  tui' 
connected  and  rbapsodiBtl^  etate,  bat  requires  that  the  sum 
of  our  cognitionB  should  constitnte  a  system.  It  is  thua 
alone  that  they  can  advanoe  the  ends  of  reason.  By  a  sys- 
tem I  mean  the  unity  of  vnrioue  cognitions  under  one  idea. 
This  idea  is  the  conception — given  by  reason — of  the  t<3Via 
of  a  whole,  in  ro  far  aa  the  conception  determines  a  priori 
not  only  the  limits  of  its  content,  but  the  place  which  eaeh 
of  ita  parts  is  to  occupy.  The  acientigo  idea  contains,  there- 
fore, the  end,  and  the  form  ot  the  whole  which  is  id  accord 
tnee  with  that  end.  The  nnity  of  the  end,  to  which  all  the 
parts  of  the  system  relate,  and  through  which  all  hare  a  re- 
Istionto  each  other,  coramunicates  unity  to  the  whole  sys- 
tem, so  ttiAt  the  absence  of  any  part  can  be  immedtalely 
detected  from  our  knowledge  of  the  reat;  and  it  determines 
a  jtriori  the  limits  of  the  system,  thus  excluding  all  contin- 
gent or  arbitrary  additions.  The  whole  ia  thus  an  organism 
(articulntio),  and  not  an  aggrt^ate  (ooneervatio);  it  may  grow 
from  within  {per  intuaiusceptionem),  but  it  cannot  iocrease 
by  external  ailditions  {per  appo&ituyueai\,  Vb  '\&  ^'(uaN^«^« 
XI    ~SctliXt<B—2e 
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animal  body,  the  growth  of  which  does  not  add  any  li 
1mt|  without  changing  their  proportiona,  makea  each  in  its 
sphere  stronger  and  more  actiye. 

We  reqaire,  for  the  exeoation  of  the  idea  of  a  system,  a 
aekema^  that  is,  a  content  and  an  arrangement  of  parts  deter- 
mined a  priori  by  the  principle  which  the  aim  of  the  system 
prescribcA.  A  schema  which  is  not  projected  in  acooidance 
with  an  idea,  that  is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  highest  aim 
of  reason,  bat  merely  empirically,  in  accordance  with  acci- 
dental aims  and  purposes  (the  number  of  which  cannot  be 
predetermined),  can  give  us  nothing  more  than  iechnical 
unity.  But  the  schema  which  is  originated  from  an  idea 
(in  which  case  reason  presents  us  with  aims  a  priori,  and 
does  not  look  for  them  to  experience),  forms  the  basis  of 
architecionical  unity.  A  science,  in  the  proper  acceptation 
of  that  term,  cannot  be  formed  technically,  that  is,  from  ob- 
servation of  the  similarity  existing  between  different  objects, 
and  the  purely  contingent  use  we  make  of  our  knowledge 
in  concreio  with  reference  to  all  kinds  of  arbitrary  external 
aims;  its  constitution  must  be  framed  on  architectonical 
principles,  that  is,  its  parts  must  be  shown  to  possess  an 
essential  affinity,  and  be  capable  of  being  deduced  from  one 
supreme  and  internal  aim  or  end,  which  forms  the  condition 
of  the  possibility  of  the  scientific  whole.  The  schema  of  a 
science  must  give  a  priori  the  plan  of  it  {monogramma^ 
and  the  division  of  the  whole  into  parts,  in  conformity 
with  the  idea  of  the  science;  and  it  must  also  distinguish 
this  whole  from  all  others,  according  to  certain  understood 
principles. 

No  one  will  attempt  to  construct  a  science,  unless  he  have 
some  idea  to  rest  on  as  a  proper  basis.  But,  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  science  he  finds  that  the  schema,  nay,  even  the 
definition  which  he  at  first  gave  of  the  science,  rarely  corre- 
sponds with  his  idea;  for  this  idea  lies,  like  a  germ,  in  our 
reason,  its  parts  undeveloped  and  hid  even  from  microscopi- 
cal  observation.  For  this  reason,  we  ought  to  explain  and 
deBne  sciences,  not  aecoifliVu^  V>  \Xi^  ^^r/^tv^'^^au  which  the 
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Oliginator  gives  of  them,  but  according  to  the  idea  irhich 
we  Sad  based  in  reason  itself,  and  wbicb  is  ao^eated  by  the 
n&tnral  unity  of  the  parte  of  the  scieace  ab^ady  aoGOmalated. 
For  it  will  often  be  fonnd,  that  the  originator  of  a  science, 
and  even  hia  latest  eacceaaors,  remain  attached  to  an  errone- 
OQfl  idea,  wbicb  they  oannot  render  clear  to  themaelros,  and 
that  they  thus  fail  in  determining  the  true  content,  the 
articolation  or  systematic  unity,  and  the  limits  of  their 
science. 

It  is  nnfortunate  that,  only  aftar  having  occapied  our* 
aeWes  for  a  long  time  in  the  collection  of  materials,  ander 
the  gatdance  of  an  idea  which  ties  undeveloped  in  the  mind, 
bat  not  according  to  any  definite  plan  of  arrangement — nay, 
only  after  we  have  spent  much  time  and  labor  in  the  techni- 
cal disposition  of  our  materiids,  does  it  become  possible  to 
view  the  idea  of  a  science  in  a  dear  light,  and  to  project, 
according  to  architectonical  principles,  a  plan  of  the  whole, 
in  accordance  with  the  aims  of  reason.  Systems  seem,  like 
certain  worms,  to  be  formed  by  a  Isind  of  generatio  eei/uivoca 
— ^by  the  mere  confluence  of  conceptions,  and  to  gain  com- 
pleteness only  with  the  progress  of  time.  But  the  schema 
or  germ  of  all  lies  in  reason;  and  thus  is  not  only  every  sys- 
tem organized  according  to  its  own  idea,  hnt  all  are  united 
into  one  grand  system  of  human  knowledge,  of  which  they 
form  members.  For  this  reason,  it  is  possible  to  frame  an 
arohiteotonic  of  all  human  cognition,  the  formation  of  which, 
at  the  present  time,  considering  the  immense  materials  col- 
lected or  to  be  found  in  the  rains  of  old  systems,  would  not 
indeed  be  very  difficult.  Our  purpose  at  present  is  merely 
to  sketch  the  plan  of  the  Archil^clonie  of  all  cognition  given 
by  pure  reason  ;  and  we  begin  from  the  point  where  the  main 
root  of  human  knowledge  divides  into  two,  one  of  which  is 
reason.  By  reason  I  nnderstand  here  the  whole  higher  fao- 
ulty  of  cognition,  the  ratioiml  being  placed  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  empirical. 

If  I  make  complete  abstraction  of  the  content  of  cogni 
tion,  objeotively  ooiwidered,  alV  oogfi\lACjTv  \s,Viwnv 
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tire  point  of  view,  eiiher  historical  or  rationaL  Historical 
cognition  is  eogniiio  ex  datis^  rational,  eognUio  ex  principiii, 
WhatoTcr  may  be  the  original  sooroe  of  a  cognition,  it  is,  in 
relation  to  the  person  who  possesses  it,  merely  historical,  if 
he  knows  only  what  has  been  giren  him  from  another  quar- 
ter, whether  that  knowledge  was  oommonicated  by  direct 
experience  or  by  instruction.  Thus  the  person  who  has 
learned  a  system  of  philosophy — say  the  Wolfian — although 
he  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  principles,  definitions 
and  arguments  in  that  philosophy,  as  well  as  of  the  divimons 
that  have  been  made  of  the  system,  he  possesses  really  no 
more  than  a  historieal  knowledige  of  the  Wolfian  system;  he 
knows  only  what  has  been  told  him,  his  judgments  are  only 
those  which  he  has  received  from  his  teachers.  Dispute  the 
validity  of  a  definition,  and  he  is  completely  at  a  loss  to  find 
another.  He  has  formed  his  mind  on  another^s;  but  the 
imitative  faculty  is  not  the  productive.  His  knowledge  has 
not  been  drawn  from  reason ;  and,  although,  objectively  con- 
Bidered,  it  is  rational  knowledge,  subjectively,  it  is  merely 
historical.  He  has  learned  this  or  that  philosophy,  and  is 
merely  a  plaster-cast  of  a  living  man.  Bational  cognitions 
which  are  objective,  that  is,  which  have  their  source  in  rea- 
son, can  be  so  termed  from  a  subjective  point  of  view,  only 
when  they  have  been  drawn  by  the  individual  himself  from 
the  sources  of  reason,  that  is,  from  principles;  and  it  is  in 
this  way  alone  that  criticism,  or  even  the  rejection  of  what 
has  been  already  learned,  can  spring  up  in  the  mind. 

All  rational  cognition  is,  again,  based  either  on  concep- 
tions, or  on  the  construction  of  conceptions.  The  former 
is  termed  philosophical,  the  latter  mathematical.  I  have 
already  shown  the  essential  difference  of  these  two  methods 
of  cognition  in  the  first  chapter.  A  cognition  may  be  objec- 
tively philosophical  and  subjectively  historical — as  is  the 
case  with  the  majority  of  scholars  and  those  who  cannot 
look  beyond  the  limits  of  their  system,  and  who  remain  in 
a  state  of  pupilage  all  their  lives.  But  it  is  remarkable 
that  mathematical  kuo^\©^?p,  '^Vwv  ^qwotCxXN^A  to  memory, 
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>8lid,  from  tile  sobjeotivc  point  of  riew,  aa  ratioiul 
knowledge  also,  and  that  the  »ame  diBtinction  cannot  be 
drawn  here  69  in  the  case  of  philosophical  cognition.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  only  vay  of  arriving  at  this  knowledge 
i»  through  the  essential  principles  of  reason,  and  thus  it  Is 
always  certain  and  indisputable;  because  reason  is  employed 
in  eoncrelo — but  at  the  same  time  a  priori — that  is,  in  pure, 
and  therefore,  infallible  intuition;  and  thua  all  cansee  of 
illuaioQ  and  error  are  excluded.  Of  all  the  a  priori  sciencea 
of  reRsoD,  therefore,  mathematics  alone  can  be  learned. 
Philosophy — unless  it  be  in  a  historical  manner— cannot  be 
learned;  we  can  at  most  learn  to  philosophize. 

Philosophy  is  the  system  of  all  ptiilosophioal  cc^ition. 
We  must  use  this  term  in  an  objectiye  sense,  if  we  under- 
stand by  it  the  archetype  of  all  attempts  at  philosophizing, 
and  the  standard  by  which  all  aobjective  philosophies  are 
be  judged.  In  this  sense,  philosophy  is  merely  the  idea 
a  possible  science,  which  does  not  exist  iti  covcreto,  but 
which  we  endeavor  in  various  ways  to  approximate,  until 
wo  have  discovered  the  right  pdth  to  pursue — a  path  over' 
grown  by  the  errors  and  illusions  of  sense — and  the  image 
we  have  hitherto  tried  to  shape  in  vain,  baa  become  a  per- 
fect copy  of  the  great  prototype.  Until  that  time,  we  can- 
not learn  philosophy — it  does  not  exist;  if  it  does,  where  is 
it,  who  possesses  it,  and  how  shall  we  know  it  ?  We  can 
only  learn  to  philosophize;  in  other  words,  we  can  only  ex- 
ercise our  powers  of  reasoniug  in  aeoonianoe  with  general 
principles,  retaining,  at  the  same  time,  the  right  of  investi- 
gating the  sources  of  these  principles,  of  testing,  and  even 
of  rejecting  them. 

Until  then,  our  conception  of  philosophy  is  only  atcholaa- 
tic  conception — a  conception,  that  is,  of  a  system  of  oognttjon 
which  we  are  trying  to  elaborate  into  a  science;  alt  that  we 
at  present  know,  being  the  systematic  unity  of  this  cogni- 
tion, and  consequently  the  logical  completeness  of  the  cog- 
nition for  the  desired  end.  But  there  is  also  a  eosmicat  ron' 
miio7i  (coiicf/itHs  cosmiciis)  of  philoso'^V'j ,  ■«\at^  V'wt. 
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formed  the  true  basis  of  this  term,  especially  when  philoso- 
phy  was  personified  and  presented  to  as  in  the  ideal  of  a 
philosopher.  In  this  view,  philosophy  is  the  science  of  the 
relation  of  all  cognition  to  the  ultimate  and  essential  aims  dL 
human  reason  {teleologia  rationis  humance),  and  the  philoso- 
pher is  not  merely  an  artist — ^who  occupies  himself  with 
conceptions,  but  a  law-giver — legislating  for  human  reason. 
In  this  sense  of  the  word,  it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
arrogant  to  assume  the  title  of  philosopher,  and  to  pretend 
that  we  had  reached  the  perfection  of  the  prototype  which 
lies  in  the  idea  alone. 

The  mathematician,  the  natural  philosopher,  and  the 
logician — how  far  soever  the  first  may  have  advanced  in 
rational,  and  the  two  latter  in  philosophical  knowledge — are 
merely  artists,  engaged  in  the  arrangement  and  formation  of 
conceptions;  they  cannot  be  termed  philoBophers.  Above 
them  all,  there  is  the  ideal  teacher,  who  employs  them  as 
instruments  for  the  advancement  of  tlie  essential  aims  of 
human  reason.  Hiin  alone  can  we  call  philosopher;  but 
he  nowhere  exists.  But  the  idea  of  his  legislative  power 
resides  in  the  mind  of  ever}'  man,  and  it  alone  teaches  us 
what  kind  ol  systematic  unity  philosophy  demands  in  view 
of  the  ultimate  aims  of  reason.  This  idea  is,  therefore, 
a  cosmical  conception.* 

In  view  of  the  complete  systematic  unity  of  reason,  there 
can  only  be  one  ultimate  end  of  all  the  operations  of  the 
mind.  To  this  all  other  aims  arc  subordinate,  and  nothing 
more  than  means  for  its  attainment.  Thus  ultimate  end  is 
the  destination  of  man,  and  the  philosophy  which  relates 
to  it  is  termed  Moral  Philosophy.  The  superior  position 
occupied  by  moral  philosophy,  above  all  other  spheres  for 
the  operations  of  reason,  sufficiently  indicates  the  reason 
why  the  ancients  always  included  the  idea — and  in  an  es- 


1  By  &  cosmical  conception,  I  inoiiii  one  in  which  all  men  necesaarily  take  an 
interest;    the  aim  of  a  Hcieuco  niuat.  accordiiii^ly  l)o  determiDed  according  U> 
scholastic  for  pjiriiHl"|  ronception.s,  \l  \\.  \^  t^^w^^'i  tsv^rely  as  a  means  to  certain 
ATbitTbrily  proposed  ends. 
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pecial  manner — of  Moralist  in  that  of  Philosopher,  fiven 
ftt  the  present  day,  we  call  a  man  who  appears  to  have  the 
power  of  self-government,  even  although  bis  knowledge 
may  be  very  limited,  by  the  name  of  pliilosopher. 

The  legislation  of  human  reason,  or  philosophy,  has  two 
objects — Nature  and  Freedom,  and  thus  contains  not  only 
the  laws  of  nature,  but  also  those  of  ethics,  at  first  in  two 
separate  systems,  which,  finally,  merge  into  one  grand  philo- 
Bophical  system  of  cognition.  The  philosophy  of  Nature 
relates  to  that  wkicJi  is,  that  of  Ethics  to  that  which  outfit 
to  be. 

But  all  philosophy  is  either  cognition  on  the  basis  of  pure 
reason,  or  the  cognition  of  reason  on  the  basis  of  empirical 
principles.  The  former  is  termed  pure,  the  latter  empirical 
"philosophy. 

The  philosophy  of  pure  reason  is  either  ^opedei/rt'c,  that 
is,  an  inquiry  into  the  powers  of  reason  in  regard  to  pure 
a  priori  cognition,  and  is  termed  Critical  Philosophy;  or 
it  is,  secondly,  the  system  of  pure  reason — a  science  contain- 
ing the  systematic  presentation  of  the  whole  body  of  philo- 
sophical knowledge,  true  as  well  as  illusory,  given  by  pure 
reason,  and  is  called  Metaphysic.  This  name  may,  how- 
over,  be  also  given  to  the  whole  system  of  pure  philosophy, 
critical  philosophy  included,  and  may  designate  the  investi- 

Igalion  into  the  sources  or  possibility  of  «  priori  cognition, 
as  well  as  the  presentation  of  the  a  priori  cognitions  which 
form  a  system  of  pure  philosophy — excluding,  at  the  same 
time,  all  empirical  and  mathematical  elements. 
Metaphysic  ia  divided  into  that  of  the  speculative  and  that 
I  of  the  practical  use  of  pure  reason,  and  is,  accordingly,  either 
the  Metaphyaic  of  Nature,  or  the  Metaphysic  of  Ethics,  The 
former  contains  all  the  pure  rational  principles — baaed  upon 
oonoeptions  alone  (and  thus  excluding  mathematics) — of  all 
theoretical  cognition;  the  latter,  tbe  principles  which  deter- 
mine and  necessitate  «  jmori  al!  action.  Now  moral  philosu 
.  phy  alone  contains  a  code  of  laws — for  ihe  regulation  of  out 
h  aotiona — which  are  deduced  from  princi^tes  entvtftVj  a  ■pTwt>. 
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Hence  the  Metaphysic  of  Ethics  is  the  only  pnre  moral  phi- 
losophy,  as  it  is  not  based  upon  anthropological  or  other 
empirical  considerations.  The  metaphysic  of  speculative 
reason  is  what  is  commonly  called  Metaphyvic  in  the  more 
limited  sense.  Bnt  as  pore  Moral  Philosophy  properly 
forms  a  part  of  this  system  of  cognition,  we  must  allow  it 
to  retain  the  name  of  Metaphysici  although  it  is  not  requi- 
site that  we  should  inflist  on  so  terming  it  in  our  present 
discussion. 

It  is  c^  the  highest  importance  to  separate  those  oogni- 
tions  which  differ  from  others  both  in  kind  and  in  origin, 
and  to  take  great  care  that  they  are  not  confounded  with 
those,  with  which  they  are  generally  found  connected. 
What  the  chemist  does  in  the  analysis  of  substances,  what 
the  mathematician  in  pure  mathematics,  is,  in  a  still  higher 
degree,  the  duty  of  the  philosopher,  that  the  value  of  each 
different  kind  of  cognition,  and  the  part  it  takes  in  the  oper- 
ations of  the  mind,  may  be  clearly  defined.  Human  reason 
has  never  wanted  a  Metaphysic  of  some  kind,  since  it  at- 
tained the  power  of  thought,  or  rather  of  reflection;  bot 
it  has  never  been  able  to  keep  this  sphere  of  thought  and 
cognitioD  pure  from  all  admixture  of  foreign  elements.  The 
idea  of  a  science  of  this  kind  is  as  old  as  speculation  itself; 
and  what  mind  does  not  speculate-— either  in  the  scholastio 
or  in  the  popular  fashion  ?  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  even  thinkers  by  profession  have  been  unable 
clearly  to  explain  the  distinction  between  the  two  elements 
of  our  cognition — the  one  completely  a  priori^  the  other 
a  posteriori;  and  hence  the  proper  definition  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  cognition,  and  with  it  the  just  idea  of  a  science 
which  has  so  long  and  so  deeply  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  human  mind,  has  never  been  estiiblished.  When  it  was 
said — Metaphysic  is  the  science  of  the  fir8t  principles  of  hu- 
man cognition,  this  definition  did  not  signalize  a  peculiarity 
in  kind,  but  only  a  difference  in  degree;  these  first  principles 
were  thus  declared  to  be  more  general  than  others,  but  no 
criterion  of  distinction  Itom  exiv^vtviaX  ^Tvw^i^les  was  given. 
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Of  these  eonie  are  more  general,  and  therefore  higher,  than 
othersi  and — as  we  cannot  distinguish  what  is  completely  a 
priori,  from  that  which  is  known  to  be  a  posteriori — where 
ehall  we  draw  the  line  which  is  to  separate  the  higher  and 
BO-oalled  first  principles,  from  the  lower  and  subordinate 
principles  of  cognition?  What  would  be  said  if  we  were 
asked  to  be  satisfied  with  a  division  of  the  epochs  of 
the  world  into  the  earlier  centuries  and  those  following 
thera? 

Does  the  fifth,  or  the  tenth  century  belong  to  the  earlier 
centuries?  it  would  be  asked.  In  the  same  way  I  ask: 
Does  the  conception  of  extension  belong  to  metaphysics? 
You  answer,  yes.  Weil,  that  of  body  too?  Yes.  And 
that  of  a  fluid  bwlyV      You  stop,  you  are  unprepared  to 

I  admit  this;  for  if  you  do,  everything  will  belong  to  nietn- 
physics.  FroTQ  this  it  is  evident  that  the  mere  degree  of 
Bttbordination — of  the  particular  to  the  general — cannot  de- 
termine the  limits  of  a  science;  and  that,  in  the  present  ease, 
we  must  expect  to  find  a  difference  in  the  conceptiona  of 
metaphysics  both  in  kind  and  in  origin.  The  famiumental 
idea  of  metaphysics  was  obscured  on  another  side,  by  the 
fact  that  this  kind  of  a  priori  cognition  showed  a  certain 

I  similarity  in  character  with  the  science  of  mathematics. 
Both  have  the  property  in  common  of  possessing  an  a 
priori  origin;  but,  in  the  one,  our  knowledge  ia  based 
opon  conceptions,  in  the  other,  on  the  construction  of  con- 

I  veptions.  Thus  a  decided  dissimilarity  between  philosophi- 
cal and  mathematical  cognition  comes  out — a  dissimilarity 
which  was  always  felt,  but  which  could  not  be  made  distinct 
for  want  of  an  insight  into  the  criteria  of  the  difference. 
And  thus  it  happened  that,  as  philosophers  themselves 
failed  in  the  proper  development  of  the  idea  of  their  aci- 

I  ence,  the  elaboration  of  the  science  could  not  proceed  with 
a  definite  aim,  or  under  trustworthy  guidance.  Thus,  too, 
philosophers,  ignorant  of  the  path  they  ought  to  pursue,  and 
always  disputing  with  each  other  regarding  the  discoveries 
which  each  asserted  he  had  made,  broaght  Ikftvi  w.v'fewtia  n^Ao 
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disrepate  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  finally,  even  amoqg 
themselyea. 

All  pore  a  priori  cognition  forms,  therefore,  in  view  of 
the  peculiar  ^oltjr  which  originates  it,  a  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct nnity;  and  metaphysic  is  the  term  applied  to  the  phi- 
losophy  which  attempts  to  represent  that  cognition  in  this 
systematic  anity .  The  specnlatiye  part  of  metaphysic,  which 
has  especially  appropriated  this  appellation — ^that,  which  we 
have  called  the  Metaphysic  of  Nature — and  which  considers 
everything,  as  it  is  (not  as  it  onght  to  be),  by  means  of  a 
priori  conceptions,  is  divided  in  the  following  manner. 

Metaphysic,  in  the  more  limited  acceptation  of  the  term, 
consists  of  two  parts — Transcendental  Philosophy  and  the 
Pliysiology  of  pure  reason.  The  former  presents  the  system 
of  all  the  conceptions  and  principles  belonging  to  the  nnder- 
standing  and  the  reason,  and  which  relate  to  objects  in  gen- 
i^ral,  but  not  to  any  particular  given  objects  {Oniologia)\  the 
latter  has  nature  for  its  subject-matter,  that  is,  the  sum  of 
given  objects — whether  given  to  the  senses,  or,  if  we  will, 
to  some  other  kind  of  intuition — and  is  accordingly  Phyd' 
ologyy  although  only  rationalis.  But  the  use  of  the  faculQr 
of  reason  in  this  rational  mode  of  regarding  nature  is  either 
j^hysioal  or  hyperphysical,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  im- 
mane)it  or  transcendent.  The  former  relates  to  nature,  in  so 
far  as  our  knowledge  regarding  it  may  be  applied  in  experi- 
ence {ia  conrreto);  the  latter  to  that  connection  of  the  objects 
of  experience,  which  transcends  all  experience.  Transcen- 
dent Pliysiolofjy  has,  again,  an  internal  and  an  external  con- 
nection with  its  object,  both,  however,  transcending  possi- 
ble experience;  the  former  is  the  Piij'siology  of  nature  as  a 
whole,  or  transcendental  cognition  of  Oie  world,  the  latter  of 
the  connection  of  the  whole  of  nature  with  a  being  above 
Tiature,  or  transcendental  cognition  of  God, 

Immanent  physiology,  on  the  contrary,  considers  nature 

as  tlie  sum  of  all  sensuous  objects,  consequently,  as  it  ifl 

/> resented  to  us — but  still  according  to  a  priori  conditions, 

lor  it  is  under  these  aXone  \.\v^V  w^V\\^  Q,^\i  Vi^  presented  to 


our  minds  at  all.  The  objecta  of  immanent  physiology  are 
of  two  kinde — 1,  those  of  the  external  senses,  or  corporeal 
naturt;  2,  the  object  of  the  internal  sense,  the  aoul,  or,  in 
acoordaiice  with  our  fundamental  conceptioos  of  it,  Ihiuktjiy 
nature.  The  metaphysics  of  corporeal  nature  itf  called 
Phyaici^  but,  as  it  mast  contain  only  the  principles  of  an 
a  priori  cognition  of  nature,  we  must  term  it  rational  phya- 
ica.  The  metaphysics  of  thinking  nature  is  called  Peychol 
ogy,  and  for  the  same  reason  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  the 
rational  cognition  of  the  soul. 

Thus  the  whole  system  of  metaphysics  consists  of 
four  principal  parts — 1,  Ontology;  2,  Rational  Pkyaiohgy; 
3,  Rational  Cosmology;  und,  i,  Rational  Theology.  The 
second  part — that  of  ihe  rational  doctrine  of  nature — may 
be  subdivided  into  two,  pkysica  ratioitalia'  and  paychahgia 
rationalis. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  a  philosophy  of  pure  reason  of 
necessity  dictatea  this  division;  it  is,  therefore,  arcliitectoni- 
cat — in  acL'ordance  with  the  highest  aims  of  reason,  and 
not  merely  technical,  or  according  to  certain  accidentally- 
observed  similarities  existing  between  the  diiferent  parts  of 
the  whole  science.  For  this  reason,  also,  ia  the  division 
iminntable  and  of  legislative  authority.  But  the  reader 
may  observe  in  it  a  few  points  to  which  be  ought  to 
demur,  and  which  may  weaken  his  conviction  of  its  truth 
and  legitimacy. 

In  the  tirst  place,  how  can  I  desire  an  a  priori  cognition 
or  metaphysic  of  objects,  in  so  far  as  they  are  given  a  pos- 
teriori f   and   how  is  it    possible   Co  cognize  the  nature  of 

<  It  muit  not  be  supposed  thai  I  metn  by  Ma  appellHtion  wliut  i«  gonenUlj' 
called  ptiyaka  gmeratii,  and  which  is  ralher  mstheiniilics  Uiaa  a  philoioph;  ot 
nature.  For  the  metaphysic  of  nature  is  completelj  dlfferoat  from  niftthematics, 
DOT  is  it  so  ricli  iu  renultit,  alihough  It  is  of  great  imporlADce  as  n  urilicsl  (oat 
of  the  application  of  pure  uDderstanding-cogDition  to  nature.  ForwftQlDflta 
gnidiDCBw  even  roatheniaticiana,  adopiing  certain  comnion  noliona — which  nfe, 
JD  fact,  metaphjraical — hars  unconsciouslj  crowded  their  theories  of  nature 
-with  bjpoiliBiiej,  the  follac;  of  which  becomoB  evident  upou  the  appUcutlon  of 
tha  prindploB  ot  thin  metaphysic,  without  detriment,  howerer,  to  tha  emploi- 
ment  of  malbeiD&ticN  ia  llile  sphere  ot  cognition. 
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things  Moc»ding  to  a  priori  prinoipbe,  and  to  attain  to  a 
radonai  phyaiologj?  The  answer  ia  this.  Wa  take  ircm 
experienee  nothing  more  than  is  leqnisite  to  present  ns  widi 
an  object  (in  general)  of  the  external,  or  of  the  intonisl 
sense;  in  the  former  case,  by  the  mere  conception  of  matter 
(impenetrable  and  inanimate  extension),  in  the  latter,  by  the 
conception  of  a  thinking  being — given  in  the  internal  em* 
pirical  representation,  /  think.  As  to  the  rest,  we  most  not 
employ  in  oar*  metapbysic  of  these  objects  any  emfMriosi 
principles  (which  add  to  the  content  of  our  oonoeptions  by 
means  of  experience),  for  the  purpose  of  forming  by  their 
help  any  judgments  respecting  these  objects. 

Secondly,  what  place  shall  we  assign  to  empirical  jMiyAd- 
ogy,  which  bus  always  been  considered. a  part  of  Metaphys- 
ics, and  from  which  in  our  time  such  important  philosophi* 
eal  results  have  been  expected,  after  the  hope  of  constract- 
ing  an  a  priori  system  of  knowledge  had  been  abandoned? 
I  answer:  It  must  be  placed  by  the  side  of  empirical  physics 
or  pliysics  proper;  that  is,  must  be  regarded  as  forming  a 
part  of  applied  philosophy,  the  a  priori  principles  of  which 
arc  contained  in  pure  philosophy,  which  is  therefore  cod- 
nectcd,  although  it  must  not  be  confounded,  with  psychol- 
ogy. Empirical  psychology  must  therefore  be  banished 
from  the  sphere  of  Metaphysics,  and  is  indeed  excluded  by 
the  very  idea  of  that  science.  In  conformity,  however,  with 
scholastic  usage,  we  must  permit  it  to  occupy  a  place  in 
metaphysics — but  only  as  an  appendix  to  it.  We  adopt  this 
course  from  motives  of  economy;  as  psychology  is  not  as 
yet  full  enough  to  occupy  our  attention  as  an  independent 
study,  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  too  great  importance 
to  be  entirely  excluded  or  placed  where  it  has  still  les^ 
affinity  than  it  has  with  the  subject  of  metaphysics.  It  is 
u  stranger  who  has  been  long  a  guest;  and  we  make  it  wel- 
come to  stay,  until  it  can  take  up  a  more  suitable  abode  in 
a  complete  system  of  Anthropology — the  pendant  to  em* 
/>irical  physics. 

The  above  \b  tVve  gpw^T^\  \Afc^  q»V  ^^v^^Ni'jwsa^  whioh, 
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mora  wae  expected  from  it  than  could  be  looked  for  with 
joBtice,  and  sb  those  pleuant  expectations  were  nnfortanately 
nerer  realized,  fell  into  genemi  disrepute.  Our  Critiqae 
most  have  folly  convinced  the  reader,  that,  although  meta- 
physica  oannot  form  the  fonodation  of  religion,  it  must 
always  be  one  of  its  most  important  bulwarks,  and  that 
haman  reason,  ■which  naturally  pursues  a  dialectical  course, 
cannot  do  without  this  science,  which  checks  its  tendencies 
toward  dialectic,  and,  by  elevating  reason  to  a  scientific  and 
clear  BeU-knowlodge,  prevents  the  ravages  which  a  lawless 
speculative  reason  would  infallibly  commit  in  the  sphere 
of  morals  as  well  sb  io  that  of  religion.  We  may  be  ^ure, 
therefore,  whatever  contempt  may  be  thrown  upon  metaphyS' 
ics  by  those  who  judge  a  science  not  by  its  own  nature,  but, 
according  to  the  accidental  effects  it  may  have  produced, 
that  it  can  never  be  completely  abandoned,  that  we  must 
always  return  to  it  as  to  a  beloved  one  who  has  been  for 
a  time  estranged,  because  the  questions  with  which 
engaged  relate  to  the  highest  aims  of  humanity,  and  reason 
must  always  labor  either  to  attain  to  settled  views  in  regard; 
<o  these,  or  to  destroy  those  which  others  have  already, 
ti«tablished. 

MetRphyaic,  therefore — that  of  nature,  as  well  as  that  of 
ethics,  but  in  nn  especial  manner  the  criticism  which  forms 
the  propedeutic  to  all  the  operations  of  reason — forms  prop- 
erly that  department  of  knowledge  which  may  he  termed,  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  philosophy.  The  path  which 
it  pursues  is  that  of  science,  which,  when  it  ha^  once  been 
diecovered,  is  never  lost,  and  never  misleads.  M.ithematics, 
natural  science,  the  commnn  experience  of  men,  have  a  high 
v;)tue  as  means,  for  the  most  part,  to  accidental  ends — bat 
at  last  also,  to  those  which  are  necessary  and  essenda)  to 
tlic  existence  of  humanity.  But  to  guide  them  to  this  high 
goal,  they  require  the  aid  of  rational  cognition  on  the  baais 
of  pnre  conceptions,  which,  be  it  termed  an  it  moy,  is  prop* 
eriy  nothing  hut  metaphysics. 
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oompletion  of  the  euUwrt  of  human  reason.  .In  thia  reapeoti 
it  is  indispensable,  setting  aside  altogether  the  influence 
which  it  exerts  as  a  science.  For  its  subject-matter  is  the 
elements  and  highest  maxims  of  reasoui  which  form  the  baas 
of  iAiQ  possibility  of  some  sciences  and  of  the  um  of  all.  That^ 
as  a  purely  speculative  science,  it  is  more  useful  in  prevent- 
ing error,  than  in  the  extension  of  knowledge,  does  not 
detract  from  its  value;  on  the  contrary,  the  supreme  office 
of  censor  which  it  occupies,  assures  to  it  the  highest  autho^ 
ity  and  importance.  This  office  it  administers  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  securing  order,  harmony,  and  well-being  to  science, 
and  of  directing  its  noble  and  fruitful  labors  to  the  highest 
possible  aim — the  happiness  of  all  mankind. 

TRANSCENDENTAL  DOCTRINE  OF  METHOD 

CHAPTER   FOURTH 

THE    HISTORY    OF    PURE    REASON 

This  title  is  placed  here  merely  for  the  purpose  of  desig- 
nating a  division  of  the  system  of  pure  reason,  of  which  I  do 
not  intend  to  treat  at  present.  I  shall  content  myself  with 
casting  a  cursory  glance,  from  a  purely  transcendental  point 
of  view — that  of  the  nature  of  pure  reason,  on  the  labors  of 
philosophers  up  to  the  present  time.  They  have  aimed  at 
erecting  an  edifice  of  philosophy;  but  to  my  eye  this  edifice 
appears  to  be  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  although  naturally  it  could  not 
have  been  otherwise,  that,  in  the  infancy  of  philosophy,  the 
study  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  constitution  of  a  future 
world,  formed  the  commencement,  rather  than  the  concla- 
sion,  as  we  should  have  it,  of  the  speculative  efforts  of  the 
human  mind.  However  rude  the  religious  conceptions  gen- 
erated by  the  remains  of  the  old  manners  and  customs  of  a 
le88  cultivated  time,  the  intelligent  classes  were  not  thereby 
prevented  from  devot'vug  \.\iema«\N«^  V^  Vt^«k Sxi^vty  into  the 
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cxiflteoce  and  o&tare  <A  Gcm]  ;  and  they  «a8il]r  8ftw  that  there 
conid  be  no  aarer  way  of  pleasing  the  invisible  raier  of 
the  wortd,  and  of  attaining  to  happiness  in  another  world 
at  least,  th&n  a  good  and  honest  course  of  life  in  this.  Thae 
tbeotc^y  and  roorats  formed  the  two  uhief  motireB,  or  rather 
the  points  of  attraction  in  bII  abstract  inqniriea.  But  it  was 
the  fonner  that  ecpecially  oocapied  the  attention  of  specu- 
lative reason,  and  which  afterward  became  so  celebrated 
under  the  name  of  metaphysics. 

I  aball  not  at  present  indicate  the  periods  of  time  at 
which  the  greatest  changes  in  metaphysics  took  place,  bat 
shall  merely  give  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  different  ideas  wliich 
ooeaaioiied  the  most  important  revolutions  in  this  sphere 
of  thought.  There  are  three  different  ends  in  relation  to 
which  these  revolutions  have  taken  place. 

1.  In  retation  to  the  object  of  the  cognition  of  reason,  phi- 
loBophere  may  be  divided  into  Sensualists  and  hitelUclualista. 
Bpkuriu  may  be  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  former,  Plato 
of  the  latter.  The  distinction  here  signalized,  subtle  as  it 
is,  datee  from  the  earliest  times,  and  was  long  maintained. 
The  former  asserted,  that  reality  resides  in  sensuous  objects 
alone,  and  that  everything  else  is  merely  imaginary;  the 
latter,  that  the  seciRes  are  the  parents  of  illusion,  and  that 
truth  ia  to  be  found  in  the  understanding  alone.  The  former 
did  not  deny  to  the  conceptions  of  the  understanding  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  reality;  but  with  them  it  was  merely  logical, 
with  ^e  others  it  was  myetical.  The  former  admitted  intel- 
lectual conceptions,  but  declared  that  sensuous  objects  alone 
pomesaed  real  existence.  The  latter  maintained  that  all 
real  objecte  were  infelUgible,  and  believed  that  the  pure 
understanding  poBsessed  a  faculty  of  intuiHon  apart  from 
sense,  which,  in  their  opinion,  served  only  to  confuse  the 
ideas  of  the  nnderstanding. 

2.  In  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  pure  cognitions  of 
reason,  we  Bnd  one  f^ohool  maintaining  that  they  are  derived 
entirely  from  ezperieuoe,  and  another,  that  they  have  their 

'pn  in  reason  alone.     Aristotle  mk'j  V»  T^^tisA. 
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ImA  of  liha  Brnpirietsis^  and  Plaio^  of  die  Noologi$i$.  Zodhi 
the  follower  of  Aristotle  in  modern  tunee,  mnd  Leibnih  U 
Plato  (Although  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  imitated  him  la 
hit  myaticiBm),  have  not  been  able  to  bring  diia  question 
to  a  settled  oonclnuon.  The  procedoie  of  Bpicanu  in  hiB 
aenaoal  syvtem,  in  which  he  always  restricted  his  conclusions 
to  the  sphere  of  experience,  was  much  more  consequent  than 
that  of  Aristotle  and  Locke.  The  latter  especiallji  after 
having  derived  all  the  conceptions  and  principles  of  the 
mind  from  experience,  goes  so  far,  in  the  employment  of 
these  conceptions  and  principles,  as  to  maintain  that  we  can 
prove  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul^ 
both  of  them  objects  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  possible 
experience—- with  the  same  force  of  demonstration,  as  any 
mathematical  proposition. 

S.  Tn  relation  to  method.  Method  is  procedure  according 
to  principles.  We  may  divide  the  methods  at  present  em- 
ployed in  the  field  of  inquiry  into  the  naturalistic  and  the 
scientific.  The  naturalist  of  pure  reason  lays  it  down  as  his 
principle,  that  common  reason,  without  the  aid  of  science — 
which  he  calls  sound  reason,  or  common-sense — can  give  a 
more  satisfactory  answer  to  the  most  important  questions  of 
metaphysics  than  speculation  is  able  to  do.  He  must  main- 
tain, therefore,  that  we  can  determine  the  content  and 
circumference  of  the  moon  more  certainly  by  the  naked 
eye,  than  by  the  aid  of  mathematical  reasoning.  But  this 
system  is  mere  misology  reduced  to  principles;  and,  what  is 
the  most  absurd  thing  in  this  doctrine,  the  neglect  of  all 
scientific  means  is  paraded  as  a  peculiar  method  of  extend* 
ing  our  cognition.  As  regards  those  who  are  naitiralists 
because  they  know  no  better,  they  are  certainly  not  to 
be  blamed.  They  follow  common-sense,  without  parading 
their  ignorance  as  a  method  which  is  to  teach  us  the  won- 
derful secret,  how  we  are  to  find  the  truth  whioh  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well  of  Deinocritus. 

Quod  «ap\o  «8kU«  eat  mihi,  non  ego  onto 
EsHO  quod  ATce«\\«A  v&TumxiQ«v^^^Q)\i«^— -Pf(r«. 
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is  their  motto,  under  -which  they  may  lead  a  pleasant  and 
praiseworthy  life,  ^withont  troubling  themselves  with  science, 
or  troubling  science  with  them. 

As  regards  those  who  wish  to  pursue  a  scientific  method, 
they  have  now  the  choice  of  following  either  the  dogmatical 
or  the  sceptical^  while  they  are  bound  never  to  desert  the 
systematic  mode  of  procedure.  When  I  mention,  in  relation 
to  the  former,  the  celebrated  Wolf^  and  as  regards  the  latter, 
David  HumCj  I  may  leave,  in  accordance  with  my  present 
intention,  all  others  unnamed.  The  critical  path  alone  is 
still  open.  If  my  reader  has  been  kind  and  patient  enough 
to  accompany  me,  on  this  hitherto  untravelled  route,  he  can 
now  judge  whether,  if  he  and  others  will  contribute  their 
exertions  toward  making  this  narro^w  footpath  a  highroad  of 
thought,  that,  which  many  centuries  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish, may  not  be  executed  before  the  close  of  the  present — 
namely,  to  bring  Beason  to  perfect  contentment  in  regard 
to  that  which  has  always,  but  without  permanent  results, 
occupied  her  powers  and  engaged  her  ardent  desire  for 
knowledge. 
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